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GENEALOGICAL MEMOIR OF THE MACFABJbANES. 

heroic prince, who found a safe retreat ux 
the Lenox, when deserted by almost all hid 
other subjects- To Maldwin succeeded his 
son, 

Bartholomew, or, as that name is called 
in Gaelic, Phablan. He lived in the reign 
of David Bruce, and was father of 

Malcolm Macfarlane, or the son of 
Pharlan, of Arrochar, who became, on the 
demise of Donald sixth Earl of Lenox, in 
1373, undoubted heir male of that noble 
femily. He died not long after, and was 
succeeded by his son, 

Duncan Macparlanb of that Ilk, who 
married Christian, daughter of Sir Colin 
Campbell, of Lochow, and died in the reign 
of James I. leaving a son and successor, 

John Macfarlane of that Ilk, who 
died temp. James III., having had two 
sons, Walter, his heir ; and John, from 
whom descended the Macfarlanes of Ken- 
more, Muckroy, and Dunnamanich. The 
elder son, 

Walter Macfarlane, of that Ilk and 
Arrochar, wedded a daughter of James 



The distinguished family of Macfarlane, 
one of antiquity and eminence in a part of 
the empire where ancestry and exploit have 
ever been held in enthusiastic admiration, 
was founded by Gilchrist, fourth son of 
Alwyn second Earl of Lenox, who obtained 
from his brother Earl Maldwin, a grant of 
the lands and barony of Arrochar, in the 
time of Alexander I. Gilchrist's son, 
Duncan, was compelled, after a gallant 
de/ence of the national independence, to 
submit to Edward I. of England, and died 
soon after, leaving a son, 

Maldwin, inheritor of his broad lands 
and his unflinching patriotism. During the 
adverse fortunes of Robert Bruce, the laird 
of Arrochar, with his kinsman the Earl of 
Lenox*, was the faithful attendant of the 

* On the banks of Loch Lomond, Bruce met with 
the Earl of Lenox, who, wandering there for protec- 
tion, discovered the king: was in his neighbourhood, 
by hearing a bugle sounded with an art which he 
knew to be peculiar to his master. They met, em- 
braced, and wept. By the guidance and assistance of 
Lenox, Bruce reached the province of Cantire, then 
subject to Angus, called Lord of the Isles.— Sir Walter 
Scott. 
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second Lord Livingston, and left two sons : 
the younger, Dugal, was ancestor of the 
Macfarlanes of Tullichinthall, Tinart, &c, 
while the elder, 
/ Andrew Macfarlane of that Ilk, mar- 

rying one of the daughters of John Stewart, 
Lord Darnley, left a son, 

Sir John Macfarlane of that Ilk, who 
received the honour of knighthood from 
James IV., and attended that prince to the 
fatal field of Flodden, where he was slain 
with the pride and flower of the Scottish 
gentry. His eldest son, 

Andrew Macfarlane of that Ilk, 
married Lady Margaret Cunningham, 
daughter of William Earl of Glencairn, 
Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, and dying 
in the commencement of the reign of Mary, 
was succeeded by his son, 

Duncan Macfarlane of that Ilk, a 
gallant warrior of the troubled period in 
which he lived, who joined, with 300 of 
his clan, the Earls of Lenox and Glencairn, 
and, participating in the battle of Glasgow 
Muir in 1544, was attainted, but shortly 
after obtained a reversal under the Privy 
SeaL He married, first, Isabel Stewart, 
daughter of Andrew Lord Ochiltree, by 
whom he had no issue ; and secondly, Anne, 
daughter of Sir John Colquhoun of Luss, 
by whom he had a son, Andrew, his heir. 
The Laird of Macfarlane ultimately fell at 
Pinkie, and was succeeded by his son, 

Andrew Macfarlane of that Ilk, a 
zealous promoter of the Reformation, and a 
warm partisan of the Regent Murray, in 
opposition to the ill-fated Mary Stuart. 
We find him at Langside enrolled under 
that nobleman's banner, and to his " valiance" 
Holingshed ascribes the success of the 
v Earl. He married Agnes, daughter of Sir 
Patrick Maxwell, of Newark, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, 

John Macfarlane of that Ilk, a gen- 
tleman of great piety and benevolence, who 
founded a noble alms-house at Brintfort, 
on the main land opposite to his castle of 
' Elenore, for the reception of poor passen- 
gers. By the Lady Helen Stewart, his 
second wife, daughter of Francis Earl of 
Both well, he left a son and successor, 

Walter Macfarlane of that Ilk, a 



devoted Royalist, who was fined 3000 merks 
for joining the standard of Montrose, and 
was twice besieged by the Parliamentarians, 
who burned to the ground his castle of In- 
veronglass. He married Margaret, daughter 
of Sir James Semple, of Belltrees, and had 
issue: 

John, his heir, who died, leaving 
daughters only: the eldest, Jean, 
married John Buchanan, of Lenie ; 
the second, Giles, Alexander Mac- 
millan, of Dunmore ; and the third, 
Grizzle, Archibald Buchanan, of 
Torie. 
Andrew, of Ardess. 
Giles, married to Adam Colquhoun, 
of Glens. 
The second son, 

Andrew Macfarlane of Ardess, but 
eventually of that Ilk, married twice, and 
had several sons, of whom three were slain 
at Malplaquet. The eldest, 

John Macfarlane of that Ilk, Colonel 
of a Regiment of Foot, left by Helen, his 
second wife, daughter of Robert, second 
Viscount Arbuthnot, three sons, 

Walter of that Ilk, a distinguished 
antiquary, who married Lady Eliz- 
abeth Erskine, daughter of the sixth 
Earl of Kellie, but died issueless. 
William, of whom presently. 
Alexander, who settled in Jamaica, 
where he was one of the assistant 
Judges^ and a Member of the As- 
sembly. He was a distinguished- 
mathematician. He died unmarried. 
The second son, 

William Macfarlane, Esq., who suc- 
ceeded his elder brother Walter at Macfar- 
lane, married Christian, daughter of James 
Dewar, Esq. of Vogrie, and was grandfather 
of the present 

General Sir Robert Henrt Macfar- 
lane, K.C.B., K.G.H., &c. Colonel of the 
89th Regiment of Foot, a gallant and highly 
distinguished officer, who married at Paler- 
mo, 10th February 1815, Maria Gertrude, 
eldest daughter, of G. Henry Vankemper, 
Esq., Captain in the Dutch Navy and Con- 
sul of the Netherlands at Tripoli — the lady 
whose portrait forms the illustration of the 
present month's Magazine. 
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SIR PETER HAS HIS FAULTS! 

BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. 



I'll thank you, Lawrence, for my salts — 
I own, Sir Peter has his faults ; 
And yet you re really wrong to say, 
That I have "thrown myself away." 
The phrase is strong— extremely strong — 
And you are wrong, Sir, very wrong — 
What should I do without my salts ? — 
I own, Sir Peter has his faults. 

Sir Peter says — oh ! how he talks ! — 
He don't approve my country walks ? 
He added, Lawrence, that you are 
To me much too particular ! 
And would he roh me of my friend ? 
My only one ! How will it end ? 
He always drives me to my salts ! 
Alas ! Sir Peter has his faults ! 

Oh, crying is a great relief; 
Where is my pocket-handkerchief? 
I'm sure J give him no offence ! 
He never was a man of sense ! 
He cannot walk, poor gouty man ; 
So I must walk with one who can. 
'Tis so unjust — where are my salts ? 
Yes — yes— Sir Peter has his faults. 

You are related — are you not ? 
How it occurs I've quite forgot. 
His cousin, eh ? Yes, 'pon my life, 
You're cousin to his cousin's wife — 
My own relation ! Too absurd ! 
The strangest whim J ever heard ! 
Dear cousin, give me hack my salts, 
'Tis plain, Sir Peter has his faults ! 

He's old ! poor man ! he can't help that ; 

And, then, he gets so very fat ! 

Besides, he has that horrid gout — 

'Twas that which made him cross, no doubt ; 

And jealous, too ! — his theme of strife 

The cousin of his cousin's wife ! 

It's too absurd ! My salts ! my salts ! 

Yes, yes — Sir Peter has his faults. 

You think, I want a walk to-day ? 
There may be truth in what you say : 
You think 'twere best by chance to meet ? 
Well, then, I'll drive — (you're so discreet!) 
I'll go and put my bonnet on, 
But mind we meet at Kensington ; 
And cousin, you must bring my salts : 
Heigho ! .Sir Peter has his faults. 
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" Books !" — The word is an incantation 
in itself; a divining syllable that conjures 
up a multitude of images of Beauty, and 
Thought, and Power and Pleasure, in their 
loftiest and purest shapes. Books, truly, 
are the apostles of knowledge ; and even in 
this age when they are more numerous than 
ever they were before — when every village 
has its Collins and its Fielding at least — 
and chronicles of Action and Character 
accumulate upon us faster than leaves in 
the budding spring, that throws from her 
vernal lap such myriads of fresh hues — 
when production increases so rapidly as to 
suggest a hint of satiety— even in this pro- 
lific age, the lover of literature wearies not 
of the delight that " grows by that it feeds 
on." 

The author of a recent allegory entitled 
" Adventures in the Moon," has put forward 
a pleasant fancy upon literature, in which 
he imagines our satellite to be the depository 
of all things that are lost upon earth — in- 
cluding even reputation — and amongst the 
rest those unfortunate books that, conceived 
in the vanity of men's ambition, are* finally 
consigned to oblivion, and packed up in 
shelves in a commodious library prepared 
for their accommodation by Luna, the be- 
nignant patroness of all human follies and 
failures. It may be readily believed that 
the library must be tolerably extensive, 
and, although it would not exactly suit the 
purposes of a circulating library, seeing 
that the volumes of which it is composed 
must have ceased to circulate before they 
got there, yet it is to a miracle the sort of 
library which would crown the happiness 
of such retired and wealthy burgesses as 
the old gentleman "in the " Clandestine 
Marriage," who so provokingjy teazes Lord 
Ogleby by taking him over his grounds of 
a morning to " shew him his improvements." 
To people who never read, but who possess 
that enviable measure of substance which 
enables them to command all the luxuries 
of life, a library is more indispensable than 
to those who read by a condition of their 
nature as imperative as their physical ap- 
petites. Where the Passion exists, no 
hindrances can intercept its gratification. 
The want of a library is supplied in a 



thousand ways — the eye explores every 
nook and cranny where a book is to be 
found — and a few books, inexhaustible in 
their kind, constitute the Penates of the 
poor scholar. Dermody learned Greek at 
the book-stalls, where he was discovered, in 
rags and in want, by some passing Mec&nas, 
who, encouraging his genius, drew out that 
felicitous spirit of Poetry which was ulti- 
mately quenched in his own wild excesses. 
Bloomfield used to hide his books — the 
scanty volumes he purchased with savings 
garnered up by severe privations — under 
his work-board, and used to read all the 
night through. The springs of literature 
are at the feet of the student, tread where 
he will, in solitude or in crowds, and whe- 
ther he be steeped in penury, or surrounded 
by riches. Nor can the fruits of his re- 
search be taken from him. They are 
indestructible. " Persecution," exclaimed 
Tasso in prison, " cannot make me forget 
what I have acquired. They may prohibit 
the light of heaven, and the common ali- 
ment of life ; but they cannot deprive me of 
my knowledge." To the Book-worshipper — 
a being quite as imaginative and enthusiastic 
as the Fire- worshipper — books are always 
accessible,' and the Faith is so strong within 
him that he has no need to trouble himself 
about the outward Forms. But it is with 
books as it is with more sacred things. 
Those who are the least moved in the spirit 
are the most scrupulous about appearances. 
They get up a library, as other people go 
to church, for the sake of the example, and 
for the credit of their reputation. The rich 
man must have his library. It is a part of 
his stock in character. It is as unavoidable 
an appendage of his country-house as his 
conservatory, his clumps of evergreens, his 
orange alleys, his pond, his artificial vistas, 
and manufactured ruins. The quality of 
his books is not the point ; number, binding, 
the munificence of the display, are the 
essentials. His shelves rival the condemned 
archives of the Moon — the Botany Bay of 
the publishers. 

Now it is not our intention, in looking 
back upon the Books of 1836, to inquire 
what portion of them may by this time 
have evaporated into air, and found their 
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way in shadowy resuscitation to that forlorn 
resting-place from whence no mortal hand 
may ever snatch them — where there are no 
second editions, real or pretended, to cheer 
the desponding authors, or stimulate the 
reluctant public— where there are no venal 
critics to exalt raise pretension, and decry 
real excellence— and where stern Truth 
presides over an appellate jurisdiction whose 
decrees are irreversible. We propose no- 
thing more than a hasty gathering of 
reminiscences, which, like the imagerial 
points4n Mnemonics, will help to light up 
the chain of associations, kindling along the 
almost countless links of a year s reading. 
The retrospect is abundantly diversified, 
not only in matter, but in degrees of merit, 
and is replete with instruction* What a 
multitude of pens have been employed in 
these productions; what reams of paper 
have been blotted, torn, burned, and en- 
grossed, in their preparation ; what an end- 
less variety of gestures, shrugs, grimaces, 
and hems ! and pshaws ! have been ex- 
pended over the sheets, as they grew into 
MSS. under the quickening labours of the 
authors ; what hours have been stolen from 
sleep, and prayer, and champaign, and 
domestic duty, pleasure, pain, and the 
whole round of business and enjoyment, 
for^ the busy solitude of invention ; how 
many temptations have been resisted, how 
many cares have been combated, how many 
compunctions of pride have been sacrificed, 
to enable the writers of these books to dwell 
in the delusions of their imagination, and 
to make unto themselves, for a brief season, 
a sort of beatitude, which is utterly incom- 
prehensible to everybody else. A curious 
chapter might be put together on the habits 
of authors, who being, by universal con- 
sent, the most eccentric, unmanageable, 
ambiguous, hare-brained, and self-willed 
class of people, furnish, of course, the most 
extraordinary instances of the curious and 
wonderful in natural history. But that 
does not come within the scope of our pre- 
sent purpose : some day or another, perhaps, 
we may make an anthology of the ways of 
authors ; we have now to do only with their 
books. 

There were not more than two or three 
works published within the year that pro- 
perly fall into the division of History; 
although there were several that might be 
considered as contributions to historical 
knowledge. The " History of China," pub- 
lished in the "Edinburgh Cabinet Library/ 1 



and the " History of Russia," published in 
" Lardner's Cyclopaedia," were the only vo- 
lumes legitimately entitled to take perma- 
nent rank as histories. The former is 
compiled with great care and industry^ and 
possesses the advantage of extending its 
utility beyond the province of narrative 
record, by embracing a variety of separate 
details upon the social condition of the 
people and the productions of the soil. In 
the latter, the History of Russia may be 
said to be presented to the English reader 
for the first time : for, with the exception 
of Tooke's disjointed and singularly incor- 
rect book, there is no other work upon the 
subject in our language. The third volume 
is yet wanted to complete this publication. 
Mr.Stebbing's "History of the Reformation* 
is too diffuse in its materials to claim a 
place for its author amongst the historians 
who have confined themselves to the affairs 
of nations; but, considered as a wide view of 
the events connected with the establishment 
of the Reformed Faith, it will be found 
worthy of the attention of general readers, 
who have neither learning nor leisure 
enough to dip into the original sources for 
themselves. Of the historical narratives, 
one of the most prominent is Mr. James's 
" Life of the Black Prince," tediously elabo- 
rated, crowded with the minute results of a 
somewhat extended research, but incom- 
plete in design, and deficient in clearness of 
arrangement and purity of style. Carr's 
"Manual of Roman Antiquities" (apparently 
indebted in a considerable degree to Adam's 
"Roman Antiquities") ought to be noted as a 
useful key to the student of the classics ; 
and a translation, from the German, of 
Hase's " Public and Private Life of the 
Greeks," which was published about the 
same time, ought to be classed along with 
it, for the sake of its utility, although it 
does not come within the range of English 
works. Admiral Napier's " Account of the 
War in Portugal," in which he was a lead- 
ing actor, hardty deserves a place in our 
enumeration. But it is a remarkable book 
for many reasons. It is distinguished by a 
blunt, sailor-like frankness, 'by the truth 
and fearlessness of its matter, and the ab- 
sence of that spirit of display which might 
be excused in a man who had come home 
crowned with triumphs, and who sat down 
to record them in the heat of excitement 
produced by the ingratitude of the Govern- 
ment he served. And here ends our his- 
torical retrospect, which, considering the 
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character of our national literature, is ex- 
ceedingly meagre and contemptible. 

A benison as pure as. unsunned snow, and 
as sweet as the south breathing over a bed 
of still more aromatic flowers than violets, 
rest upon the Old Times! The genial, 
kindly, unsophisticated Old Times, when 
the houses were roofed with pancakes, and 
the streets were paved with gold ! There is 
something more than the mere fabulous £1 
Dorado in that nursery legend, good reader. 
It is an allegory that carries with it a 
palpable allusion to that felicitous credulity 
which in former times represented the body 
of the age ; when men believed honestly in 
the plenteousness of the land, and always 
looked at the sunny side of things ; when 
they eschewed the shadow of doubt, and 
took every matter for granted that was 
recommended by its qualities of the mar- 
vellous or the magnificent. That was the 
time for books of travels ! What wonderful 
voyages men made in those days to the 
Coast of Guinea and the Highlands of 
Scotland ! And what stories they brought 
home ! The Anthropophagi were beggared 
in description by the tribes that were seen 
in the West Indies; and people in those 
happy days never troubled themselves 
about settling disputed points in geography, 
for they never had any disputes on the sub- 
ject, and they did not care a pin's point 
whether the Leeward Islands ought to be 
jcalled Windward, or the Windward Lee- 
ward, or neither the one nor the other. It 
was a succession of agreeable tales with our 
forefathers, who, flying from discussion, 
basked in the pleasant light of their own 
easy faith, like the noble company in Boc- 
caccio escaped from the plague, and in- 
dulging in dreams of soothing teanquillity. 
We have suffered a "sea-change." Our 
travellers— rfor the most part very nearly as 
entertaining, and infinitely more artificial — 
can hardly see the sights they are so deeply 
engrossed in themselves; and that which 
they permit their readers to see is seen 
through a medium that colours it inevit- 
ably with the idiosyncracy of the writer. 
Thus a modern book of travels in Africa 
presents us with an Africa of the author's 
own ; he spreads himself over Africa until 
he covers it, and we are compelled to look 
through him (it is true he is transparent 
enough) before we? can catch a glimpse of 
the land. But amidst the mass of books 
of this kind, including tours, travels, and 
descriptions, which in the last year amounted 



to at least thirty in number, there are 
some that will descend to the next genera- 
tion, who, if the world progresses as it has 
done hithejrto, will be harder of belief than 
ourselves. These may be briefly catalogued* 
A work on the Chinese, by Mr. Davis, wh© 
went out with Lord Amherst, and who pos- 
sessed excellent opportunities for forming 
an accurate opinion upon the habits and 
character of the people, is full of informa- 
tion of a very valuable kind, and may 
safely be referred to as an authority. He 
was not one of those gentlemen who peeped 
into the Canton market, dined with a Hong 
merchant, landed at Whampoa, stared at 
the female smugglers, and conceived himself 
capable all at once of iUuminating the 
world upon the mysteries of a country that 
is guarded at all points with as much 
jealousy as the seraglio at Constantinople. 
He saw the Chinese face to face, was 
licensed amongst them, as far as any licence 
could carry and protect him, had time and 
means for observation, and profited by them. 
Another work developing extensive know- 
ledge, and acute criticism, and worthy of per- 
manent fame, is Mr. Strang's " Germany/' 
In this publication we obtain a complete 
view of the German character, free from 
such metaphysical refinements as obscure 
the laboured analyses of Madame de StaeT, 
and the jargon that has latterly mystified 
the English public upon all matters con- 
cerning intellectual Germany . Mr. Strang's 
opinions are founded upon patient investi- 
gation. They are not always correct, and 
sometimes they betray a weakness of judg- 
ment in reference to individuals that can be 
referable only to personal feelings, or those 
accidents of intercourse that sometimes pa- 
ralyse the judgment. Nor is the treatment 
of the whole as lucid and systematic as 
could be desired. But the work is of de- 
cided importance from the magnitude of its 
grasp, and the variety, novelty and general 
excellence of its matter. The most pro- 
found publication, however, of this class 
that was issued within the year, is Mr. 
Laing's admirable work on Norway, a 
country of whose institutions and resources 
we were comparatively ignorant. In these 
volumes, the social policy of Norway, its 
agriculture, its legal tenures, its laws, cus- 
toms, and costume, are opened up with an 
amount of ability, a closeness of thought, 
and an accuracy in the accumulation and 
employment of facts, that can hardly be 
estimated too highly. It unquestionably 
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ranks beyond all its contemporaries for the 
soundness of its views, and the certainty 
and fulness of its statements. The rest of 
the books of travels or notes of stunted ob- 
servation might be dismissed, without any 
great loss of enjoyment, as the magicians on 
the stage sometimes dismiss their imps, by 
a significant wave of the rod, and an ominous 
darkling of the features. Bat we must, in 
courtesy, venture a little into particulars. 
Mrs. Trollope's " Paris and the Parisians," 
a book like a flamingo blazing upon us as if 
it would set us on fire, full of a false bril- 
liancy, affected, and impudent in proportion: 
Mr. Power's "Recollections of America," a 
very pleasant, superficial, and descriptive 
book, with hardly any real life in it: 
Cooper s " Excursions in Switzerland," quite 
unworthy of his name, and little better 
than a series of exhausted landscapes and 
worn-out ruminations : Mr. Willis's " Ink- 
lings of Adventure," all vanity and gossip : 
Mr. McGregor's "Note Book," light, trivial, 
and common-place, but enlivened by a very 
agreeable tone of individuality : Lieutenant 
SHdell's "American in England," which may 
be useful to anybody who is deficient in a 
knowledge of such facts as that the streets 
of London are lighted with <gas, and that 
English hotels are remarkably comfortable, 
bat monstrously expensive : the " Spain 
Revisited," by the same author, is something 
better, the mere externals having been worn 
out in the first visit, and soberer matters 
forming the contents of the second : Mr. 
Rankin's " White Man's Grave," a veritable 
attempt to prove that Sierra Leone is a 
most salubrious spot; perhaps one of the 
most incomprehensible statements on re- 
cord, except that of the Blind Traveller, 
who assures us in his voyage of circumna- 
vigation, that he actually went to Sierra 
Leone for the benefit of his health! 
Madrid in 1835, exhibiting a variety of 
details concerning the social life of the 
Spaniards, but written in a very loose way, 
and betraying a spirit of book-making: 
'♦Greece," by Sir Granville Temple, just the 
sort of book that might be anticipated from 
a gentleman travelling at his ease, and 
going back, at his ease also, upon his clas- 
sical recollections : " Baptists in America," 
a work dedicated chiefly to an account of a 
mission that had for its object a union be- 
tween the English and American Baptists, 
and explaining the particulars of a schism 
on the Slave question : "A Saunter in Bel- 
gium," traversing ground as familiar as 



Regent Street : " The Continent in 1836," 
by Professor Hopptfs, fragmentary, desultory 
and valueless, except for scraps of opinion on 
religious subjects : " A Summer in Spain,'' 
a very light affair: and " Evenings Abroad," 
written in a poetical spirit, by a Lady. 
From these average and indifferent publica- 
tions, must be exempted Mr. King's very 
clever and picturesque " Account of Captain 
Back's Expedition to the Arctic Ocean," 
to which expedition he was surgeon and 
naturalist. This is one of the most satis- 
factory works of the kind We have ever 
read. But, perhaps, the most useful book, 
after all, connected with the subject of 
travels, which the year produced, is the 
" Hand Book for the Continent," the fullest, 
most correct, most explanatory, and most 
tasteful guide-book extant. 

A variety of works that belong to no 
distinct class, but that may be safely indi- 
cated in the aggregate by the irresponsible 
designation of the Miscellaneous, found 
their way into print during the year ; how 
much farther they got, must be determined 
by a journey to the Moon. For example, 
there was Mr. Bulwer's " Monarchy of the 
Middle Classes," a book that takes great 
pains to go round and round an obvious 
truth that might be exemplified and estab- 
lished in a single page of plain reason; 
" The Tamar and Tavy," by Mrs. Bray, a 
description of the scenery and antiquities of 
the neighbourhood where she lives, with a 
very wife-like account of her husband ; 
" Random Recollections of the House of 
Lords," and " The Great Metropolis," both 
written by a Mr. Grant, a reporter, full of 
the most unaccountable mistakes, feeble in 
style, and distinguished by compound frac- 
tures of truth and the English language ; 
"TheCourtandCampof Don Carlos," by Mr. 
Honan, a strong partisan view of the war 
in Spain ; " The Correspondence of Lady 
Mary Wortley .Montagu," edited by Lord 
Wharncliffe, but throwing scarcely any 
new light upon the biography or character 
of her Ladyship ; and two or three Con- 
fessions of the Lives of Ministers, both 
High Church and Dissenting, produced by 
the discussions on the Church question and 
the Voluntary principle. Throughout the 
whole of these there is not a single book of 
pure literature. The only work that will 
carry the reader out of the turmoil of the 
world is that satirical, philosophical " Jour- 
ney to the Moon," to which we have al- 
luded. It is evidently written by one 
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whose mind teems with the lore and the 
impressions of other times. Our rapid 
glance, condensed as it is, affords sufficient 
justification of a doubt whether our increase 
in quantity has brought with it equivalent 
advantages of a substantial kind. We sus- 
pect that three or four books of the reign 
of the first George would weigh down the 
whole of our miscellaneous gathering for 
the year. 

In a period so replete with publications, 
we look for works which relate to literary 
history; for it is a natural inference that 
an age which patronises books so largely 
should manifest a proportionate curiosity 
to acquire some information about authors. 
We are not so rich, however, in this re- 
spect as might be anticipated. The Me- 
moirs of M irabeau, of Don Manuel de 
Godoy, of Talleyrand (translations), of 
Sir William Temple, of Shaftesbury, Davy, 
Mrs. Hemans, and Lucien Buonaparte, are 
the principal biographies of the year. 
Amongst the minor, Dr. Dibdin's " Re- 
miniscences* and " Sir Nathaniel WraxalTs 
Memoirs" are entitled to be remembered, 
although they are more of a gossiping than 
a solid character. In " Lardner's Cyclo- 
paedia," some biographies of no great merit 
have appeared : those of Alfred, St. Co- 
lumba, and John Heywood, are the most 
striking. The u Lives of Strafford and 
Eliot," by Mr. Forster, are too much over- 
spread by the temperament of the writer to 
take a permanent hold on attention. Mr. 
Benson Hill's " Reminiscences" is the only 
repertory of mere personal anecdote and 
broad fun in the collection. 

But the region of Poetry is the least 
successfully occupied of all. The few 
brief snatches of verse that have appeared 
accomplish no higher destiny than that of 
filling a niche in the newspapers of the day, 
and being dismissed for ever to the shades. 
Gleams of a good spirit and regenerated 
power break upon us now and then, but 
there is no sustained enthusiasm, no vigour, 
no originality. The predominant charac- 
teristic of these pieces is grace of expression, 
which, for verse of a fugitive description, is 
admitted, by good-natured convention, as 
an acceptable substitute for loftier attri- 
butes. Indeed the public are so little ac- 
customed to see the dead level of modern 
poetry disturbed by a high order of genius, 
that even criticism itself has fallen into a 
habit of being content with mediocrity, 
because, we suppose, nothing better can be 



found. It has long been a question of some 
difficulty with people who take a pleasure 
in speculating upon causes and effects in 
productions of the imagination, whether the 
Annuals have been serviceable or injurious 
to the interests of true taste and the culti- 
vation of literature. Putting aside the ge- 
neral question, which would tempt us con- 
siderably out of our way, we think that 
there can be no hesitation in deciding the 
point in so far as poetry is concerned. The 
kind of verse which is demanded by the 
Annuals, and which alone would be adapted 
to their pages, must, of necessity, be brief 
and obvious, and dedicated to subjects of a 
temporary nature. The chief requisites 
for such verse are elegance and sweetness, 
brilliant fancy, and a sort of picturesque 
use of words, incommunicable in descrip- 
tion ; requisites that lie on the surface, and 
that in themselves evince little more than 
a certain degree of tact in the choice of ma- 
terials, and skill in their treatment. The 
extensive circulation of the Annuals, which 
not only afforded a ready vent for this 
agreeable trifling, but encouraged its pro- • 
duction beyond all former precedent, may 
be said to have given a transient popularity 
to a species of poetry, which, however fe- 
licitous it might appear in private circles, 
ought never to have been admitted to that 
universal influence which may be said to , 
give its impress to the age. To its con- 
tinuous issue in the Annuals this result 
may be attributed ; and, to take the past 
year as an exemplar, the effects have been 
as general as they have been decisive. 
Throughout the whole twelve months we 
cannot recal a single poem that is likely to 
be remembered in twelve months hence ; 
nor can we imagine by what process the 
majority of them obtained, an audience, if, 
indeed, they were read beyond the imme- 
diate coterie of friends. " Tales in Verse," 
by Mary Howittj is a sweet, moral volume 
with very slight pretensions in the way of 
poetry; 'f The Althorp Picture Gallery," 
by a Lady, and " Hella," by Mrs. George 
Lenox Conyngham, betray desire without 
power ; " Geoffrey Rudel, or the Pilgrim 
of Love," by John Graham, contains some 
passages of great beauty, but it is exceedingly 
unequal ; " The Schoolboy," by Thomas 
Maude, is a work exhibiting natural feel- 
ings thrown into very unaffected vewe; 
" The Birth-day," by Caroline Bowles, a 
very charming and inartificial production ; 
and " The Vale of Lanherne," by Henry 
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Sewell Stokes, more ambitious than the 
rest, is written in the Spenserian stanza 
with remarkable purity, and developes a 
truth of sentiment, and unlaboured felicity 
of style, that is very rare in these days. 
But beyond these what is there left ? The 
names of poems — inscriptions of what has 
been, hanging up like the banners of buried 
knights overj their vacant stalls. We will 
give the names of a few of them : — 

" The Polish Struggle ;" by M. G. Kennedy. 

" Christianity;" by the late William Burt, E#q. 

" Songs of Granada and the Alhambra;" by Lydia 
B. Smith. 

*' Rhymes from Italy.'' 

" An Apology for Lord Byron j" by Stephen Pren- 
tis,A.M. 

"Alfred the Great." 

" Songs of Twilight j" by G. W. M. Reynolds. 

«• The Sea Nymphs' Wake;" by Robert Hamilton. 

"The Atonement;" byW.S. Oke. 

"Lays of Poland.'* 

Do any of our readers recollect any of 
these pieces? or, recollecting them, have 
they carried away a single stanza to be 
treasured up as words of price ? There are 
some amongst these poems not wanting in 
prettiness, sprightliness, and dexterity of 
diction; but where is the exquisite and 
bounding versification, the deep current of 
thought, the rich imagination, the out- 
pouring of the heart, the fertility of in- 
vention, the breadth, freedom, and energy 
of the creating mind? We know it is 
quite as easy to say, in the figurative lan- 
guage of " Boxiana," that they are " no 
where," as to say, as it is often said by the 
critics, that they are profusely scattered 
"everywhere." B»t, of a truth, these 
productions cannot shuffle off the mortal 
coil of dulness and imitation so easily as 
they can be sentenced to oblivion or im- 
mortality by their commentators, according 
to the motives which prompt the criticism. 
When the friendly and lenient, but, never- 
theless, very corrupt arbitrator between the 
public and the poet pronounces a poem to 
be of the highest order of excellence, it 
would put him to his wits' end to be asked 
to point out the excellence. You may 
" call spirits from the vasty deep," but will 
they come when you call ? 

Turning from this almost barren retro- 
spect, we enter a pleasanter and better 
cultivated field — that of .Prose Fiction. 
Here contemporary talent has been indus- 
triously employed, transcending, upon the 
whole, at least in variety, any former era in 
our literature. It is not to be contended 
that any single writer now existing is com- 
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parable with Fielding, Richardson, Defoe, 
Smollett, or Goldsmith : but they were 
solitary luminaries, shining at distant inter- 
vals, and deriving increased depth of lustre 
from the darkness that surrounded them. 
But unquestionably a greater quantity of 
mind, a wider development of modes of 
thinking, and a more extensive observation 
of society in its various grades, have been 
brought to bear upon the department of 
Prose Fiction within the last few years 
than during the most brilliant periods of 
English literature. It is a poor species of 
critical affectation, that denies a fact so 
apparent even upon cursory examination. 
What are the English novels of past times 
that have descended to us ? Defoe's ? Who 
has read them ? Is there amongst the reading 
and inquiring section of the public, not to 
speak of the multitude who take everything 
upon hearsay and by guess-work, one in 
every five hundred who has read the har- 
rowing story of Roxalana ? We conjecture 
not. What novel can be named earlier 
than "Tom Jones," or "The Vicar of 
Wakefield," with which the public are 
familiar, or in the slightest degree acquaint- 
ed? Not one. We know that Horace 
Walpole's " Castle of Otranto," was the first 
English Romance. The date is so recent, 
that it may almost be said to belong to the 
last generation. Yet it is a current cant in 
criticism, to refer the innocent reader, with 
a mysterious air of authority, but with great 
vagueness of reference, to some time or 
times in our annals when Fiction of this 
kind flourished in a degree of perfection 
that shames the degeneracy of our living 
novelists. The two grand errors of super- 
ficial criticism would appear to consist in 
elevating the intellectual labours of our 
predecessors to the total prejudice of con- 
temporary merit, and in blindly extolling, 
against the very grain of reason and truth, 
the productions of our own age above those 
of any other. It is plain that both systems 
of procedure must be wrong to a certain 
extent ; and that there must be some points 
in which the comparison will tell in favour 
of one side, as there are undeniably other 
points on which judgment will take the 
contrary direction. English Fiction, such 
as it is now before us, teeming with fresh 
creations, and reflecting with more or less 
fidelity the shifting conventions of artificial 
life, and the passions of man, is, in fact, of 
modern growth. It requires no comparison 
with the past. It cannot be employed 
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as a foil to set off the genuine brilliant, 
nor can it be enhanced by any demonstration 
of its superiority over our preceding litera- 
ture. Whatever be its influence for good 
or for evil, it belongs to our own times—* 
having no precursor, except, indeed, the 
faded tinsel of such writers as Maria Regina 
Roche, (who, we are happy to say, par pa- 
renthese, has survived her own Children— 
of the Abbey) Charlotte Smith, and Anne 
of Swansea. The- last-mentioned lady, we 
believe, still lives. Honoured be the blood 
of the Kembles which courses in her veins ! 

We will not venture to speculate upon 
the number of works of fiction that were 
published within the last year; but we 
know we should be under the calculation 
if we estimated them at seventy. In that 
estimate we include no other kind of fiction 
than novels, or works that belong by the 
manner of treatment to that class. Amongst 
the authors of these publications are some 
of our most popular writers ; but there are 
a few who have been drawn out in these 
fictions for the first time, and who promise 
to contribute with success hereafter to the 
difficult department of literature in which 
they have chosen to appear. One of the 
most memorable works of the year is Mr. 
Washington Irving's "Astoria,"' which 
could not properly be considered under this 
head, were it not that the subject is bathed 
in such an atmosphere of romance, that 
although it is from first to last a narrative 
of actual occurrences, it has the air, the 
spirit, and the relief of fiction. It contains 
the history of a commercial enterprise, 
undertaken by a fur merchant, to establish 
a settlement at the mouth of the Columbia 
river, on the western coast of North Ame- 
rica. The settlement was at first called 
Astoria, in honour of the founder, but, 
having since fallen into the hands of the 
British, it is now known by the name of 
Fort George. The picturesque descriptions 
of scenery, the exciting nature of the adven- 
tures, the perils of the people who engaged 
in them, and the succession of dramatic 
incidents that supplythe materials of these vo- 
lumes, place them at once amongst the most 
interesting publications of the kind we pos- 
sess. The peculiar and graceful talents of 
Mr. Washington Irving were never more 
pleasurably employed ; even in the gorgeous 
halls of the " Alhambra," he is not more 
attractive, than in the vast prairies, jungles, 
and forests of the far west. 

The novel of " Henrietta Temple," em- 



phatically designated" a* love story," by Mr, 
Disraeli the younger, is of a different cha- 
racter. Written with that affectation of 
pomp in which Mr. Disraeli delights, and 
with that mixture of real ability and super- 
cilious pretension which spoil each other in 
all his works, it is distinguished by some 
traits of unquestionable power, and by just 
so much absurdity as is sufficient to make 
the reader mourn over the waste of the 
author's capabilities. The moral of the 
story is, that " first love" is the only true 
and ahiding passion of the heart ; and the 
way in which it is proved affords a very 
satisfactory development of the weakness 
of the proposition, since the persons by 
whom it is tested are by no means as clear 
in their consciences, or as upright in their 
conduct, as they ought to be ; and are the 
most improper description of persons that 
could be selected for the practical illus- 
tration of so fine a poetical theory. But 
"when Sir Oracle speaks— 4et no dog 
bark!" Mr. Disraeli's researches into 
human nature sometimes lead him to 
strange conclusions : and it ' is not a little 
remarkable, that' nearly about the same 
time when he was endeavouring to establish 
the immutability of first impressions, Lady 
Blessington, who ought to know something 
about the matter, was publishing a book in 
which she seeks to show that the impres- 
sions of love are as rapidly effaced as they 
are received. In her "Confessions of an 
Elderly Gentleman," she describes a very 
susceptible individual, who runs the gaunt- 
let through no lesstthan six successive 
attachments, flying with equal ardour (we 
beg of our gentle readers to shut their eyes 
at this passage) from the spinster to the 
wife, from the wife to the widow, and from 
the mother to the daughter! Thisincon* 
gruous progress of the master-passion is 
painted in such a tone of simplicity by her 
Ladyship, that one is really compelled to 
suppose that it was actually copied from 
the life, or that, at all events, it exhibits 
different features caught from the experi- 
ences of different individuals, and concen- 
tratedupon a single head. The contradiction 
between these theories does not, however, 
involve any contradiction in reference to 
human nature, which is varied by even a 
greater multitude of contrasts than may be 
supposed to exist in that long interval of 
which Lady Blessington and Mr. Disraeli 
form the extremities. But it is curious 
that they should both assume the possibility 
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of dispatching so intricate a problem by 
such summary processes. 

Two rery agreeable works, " Wood 
Leighton," by Mary Howitt, and " Lowen- 
stein," by Miss Roberts, take us out of the 
track of fashionable life: the one intro- 
ducing us, a little too much after the man-* 
ner of Miss Mitford by the way, to a rural 
Tillage with its masquerade of characters ; 
and the other inducting us into a forest set- 
tlement, where pastoral and simple people 
follow the habits of primitive life, after 
having been wearied by the false parade, 
hypocrisy, and selfishness of society. These 
books are feeble, but pretty, picturesque, 
and well-intentioned. To this division, a 
part of a work called " Tales of the Woods 
and Fields," may be added. This publi- 
cation is by the author of " The Two Old 
Men's Tales" — a memorable and powerful 
book, which raised expectation so highly, 
that it is hardly surprising the public should 
have been disappointed by the stories which 
followed it, and which are in no single par- 
ticular equal to their predecessors. A 
charming collection of tales, called " The 
Gossip's Week," full of beauty of expression, 
matured thought, and deep feeling, ought 
to outlive half the books of its kind of its 
own or any former day. We cannot say so 
much for the stories and sketches collected 
from the Magazines and Annuals in which 
they were originally published by Mr. 
James, and re-issued under the title of 
" The Desultory Man." The stories are 
desultory enough, and the man who runs 
through them like a thread, is as common- 
place, a person as might be selected by a 
young lady to thread her beads. " A Day 
in the Woods," by Miller, the poetical 
basket-maker, brought to light (we believe) 
by Mr. Southey, who is a fancier of that 
class of individuals ridiculously called " un- 
educated poets," is a sorry re-union of scraps 
of little value except to the owner. 

Novels of the sea have increased in num- 
ber, and are rapidly aspiring to a permanent 
place in our literary annals. In the last 
year, Captain Marryatt produced the stories 
of " The Pirate and Two Cutters," splen- 
didly illustrated, and given to the world in 
a shape of marvellous costliness ; " Japhet 
in search of a Father," which, although not 
exactly a naval story, is nevertheless tinged 
with naval life ; and " Mr. Midshipman 
Easy," certainly one of the cleverest of its 
author's works. In addition to these, we 
have had "Rattlin the Reefer," by Mr. 



Howard, cast in the very mould of Captain 
Marryatt's mind; "Ben Brace," an over- 
drawn and coarse specimen of nautical exis- 
tence, by Captain Chamier; and " The 
Cruise of the Midge," imputed, we suspect 
erroneously, to Professor Wilson, and re- 
printed from Blackwood's Magazine. 

Romances are said to be out of fashion : 
but facts are stubborn things. Romances 
are published constantly, notwithstanding 
the alleged indifferenoe of the reading 
world towards such inventions. But it 
must be observed, that the romances of our 
time are not vehicles of the impossible; that 
they do not deal in magic ; and that they 
neither call up ghosts from the grave, nor 
invest humanity with supernatural powers. 
They claim to be considered as romances 
merely by the extravagance of the colour- 
ing, the unexpectedness of the situations, 
the mystery that hangs like a cloud over 
the action, and the impassioned and tragical 
tone of the persona who move through 
them. The historical romances— or, in 
plainer language, the imitations of Scott's 
novels — which have latterly appeared, may 
be fairly embraced in this description ; for 
however they bear a semblance to truth, 
and include events that really took place, 
and people who actually lived, they are 
written in such a vein of exaggeration, that 
they cannot escape from the generic title. 
The best of these that we have seen is 
" Edith of Glammis :" it is a reflection, true 
to the syllable, of Walter Scott, and is so 
clever, that it might be imposed upon half 
the town as the offspring of our northern 
Ariosto. " Lord Roldan," by Allan Cun- 
ningham, belongs to the same genus, but it 
is so overrun with that wild-fire of the 
imagination, unchecked by true taste, which 
is displayed in all his prose fiction, that it 
is very unlikely to be recalled from its pre* 
sent slumbers. " The Magician," by Leitch 
Ritchie, is another, replete with dramatic 
tableaux, bold, picturesque, and exciting. 
But it is a mere romance after all. " The 
Mascarenhas," an Indian romance, a crowd- 
ed scene, perplexing from the multitude of 
its characters, and the confusion of its 
action: " Edrick the Saxon," by Mr. Bird, 
a tale of the eleventh century, which puts 
forward no other pretensions than the bust- 
ling character of the times, the remoteness 
of the events, and the strangeness of the 
costume: " Berkeley Castle," which may 
be placed any where, and may be called a 
romance, a novel, or a gallery of family 
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portraits, with an equal chance of hitting 
upon its proper designation : " The Self- 
Condemned," by Mr. Gaspy, an Irish ro- 
mance, missing the national characteristics, 
but quite as amusing as any of its class : 
and " Seymour of Sudley," by Miss Bur- 
don, a work written with unusual circum- 
spection, in which an attempt is made to 
treat, upon the plan of the epic, the mate- 
rials of that mixed mode of story which 
combines the features of the novel and the 
romance : complete the enumeration of all 
the romances of the year that are worthy of 
being drawn into our slight record. We 
have not included in this catalogue " The 
Romance of Indian History," by the Rev. 
Hobart Caunter, because it aims at much 
higher and more responsible objects, and is 
a work of some importance in an historical 
point of view. It contains a series of tales, 
illustrative of Mohammedan India from the 
tenth to the seventeenth century, with in- 
terstitial summaries that connect and carry 
on the rapid view of the history of that 
period. The tales display an accurate know- 
ledge of the country and the people, and, 
considered as a sort of index to investiga- 
tions of a graver kind, are valuable as well 
as entertaining. 

The race of fashionable novels, that is, 
of novels that skim the surface, and are 
filled with the modes and externals of so- 
ciety, appears to be diminishing. The 
appetite of the public has been palled by 
those very slender productions, and seems 
to have turned to more substantial food. 
The volumes that remain to be noted are 
not strictly fashionable, but rather of a 
hybrid species, and combine in various pro- 
portions scenes from domestic life and the 
idle vanities of those artificial circles that 
do not know what to do with their time, 
and that commit all sorts of absurdity in 
the attempt to go through the world as 
unlike other people as possible. " Mrs. 
Cleveland, and the St. Clairs^" reputed to be 
written by Lady St. John, is a work ex- 
hibiting no inconside Able tact, feeling, and 
delicacy, wherever it deals with home 
scenes ; but where it developes the inanities 
of the bon ton, which it does not describe 
very felicitously, the inward charm evapo- 
rates. " The Bar Sinister," also written 
by a Lady, is based upon a disagreeable, 
and indeed improper, subject, treated with 
some cleverness, but exhibiting nothing 
more than a promise of excellence^ which 
remains yet to be fulfilled. "The Devoted," 



by Lady Charlotte Bury, is perhaps the 
best of her Ladyship's novels, but that 
is not saying much for it : there are passages 
in it of quiet morality and truthfulness that 
come out like gleams of sunshine, but it 
wants power and originality. " The Three 
Eras of Woman's Life," by Mrs. Smith, 
may be described as a novel with a pre- 
meditated moral, and this premeditation 
gives it a tone of formality that reduces the 
pleasure which the carefulness of the style 
would, under more favourable circum- 
stances, have produced. For a novel of 
spirit, crowded with adventures, and written 
con amore, we commend " The Fellow Com- 
moner." " Home, or the Iron Rule," by 
Miss Stickney, may be fairly regarded as 
one of those works which, if truth of de- 
lineation, admirable keeping and distribu- 
tion of character, and a faultless choice of 
subject and of means, can command atten- 
tion, will be read when the names of the 
majority of its contemporaries shall have 
been wholly forgotten. " Mrs. Armytage," 
a production of the facile pen of Mrs. Gore, 
is remarkable, like the majority of that 
lady's novels, for fluency, vivacity, and 
truth in the small details of individual 
character. " Crichton," like the " Rook- 
wood" of the same author, Mr. Ainsworth, 
is showy, rhapsodical, and versatile, ex- 
hibiting a very discursive course of reading, 
thrown out with extraordinary carelessness, 
and containing some wild lyrics, very cu- 
rious in their construction, and regulated 
only by the fancy of the writer. 

We do not hold ourselves responsible for 
omissions in this hasty glance at the books 
of the season ; firstly, because if we were to 
notice all the books published within the 
year, it would occupy more space than our 
readers would be willing to see devoted to 
the subject ; and secondly, because we 
could not do so with any advantage to the 
interests of literature. These rapid out- • 
lines, however, may not be altogether use- 
less in shewing the points to which the 
intelligence of the country is chiefly di- 
rected, and in affording a sort of guide to 
the divisions into which it is broken up. 
We prohibit statistics in our miscellany, 
which is dedicated to pleasanter topics, or 
we might derive some inferences from these 
memoranda of much more practical value 
than the whole of Dr. Madden s tables on 
the infirmities of genius. Infirmities of 
genius ! What infirmities hath genius but 
its tendency to turn the world inside out, 
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and set us all spinning our webs like spiders 
on the dark concave? If great wits be 
really allied to madness, then the danger 
grows serious, to judge by the increase of 
books. The lunacy commission ought to 
be enlarged, and Sir William Ellis, and 
Dr. Warburton, and the rest, may look 
to make speedy fortunes of men of letters 
whose brains and nerves are in a state of 
progressive derangement, functional and 
organic, and who, exactly in proportion as 
they develope more intellect than the rest 
of mankind, must be supposed to be deficient 
in common sense. But we suspect that an 
oversupply in the publishing market, like 
an oversupply in all other markets, must 
ultimately correct itself. Books, like in- 
digo, will be sure to find their own level. 
When men relapse into temporary insanity 
in this way, and find that their eccentricity 
is treated with marked indifference, they 



have a facility in restoring themselves to 
reason which is certainly denied to lunatics 
of every other description. It would not 
be easy to decide how many of the volumes 
to which we have referred have already 
fallen into that oblivion which acts so 
powerfully upon the nervous system of 
writers : but, although new patients may 
continue to appear in print day after day, 
we fancy that an equal number of the 
former ones will be found to have returned 
to their proper and more appropriate occu- 
pations. Publishers are in the habit of 
calling their stocks in books " ideal pro- 
perty:" — the combination of words is a 
little contradictory, but we are afraid it 
must be granted at once that whether books 
can be considered as property or not, there is 
very little doubt that the value of the great 
bulk is, unfortunately, " ideal" enough. 



THE THREE SPIRITS. 

BY. O. SLOANE, ESQ. 



My uncle was a prodigious story-teller — 
I don't mean that he indulged in a propen- 
sity to fibbing — but like the Sultana of the 
" Arabian Nights," his brain was a reservoir 
of tales that seemed perfectly inexhaustible. 
Judging of his forehead by craniological 
rules, I could not fancy them to be his 
invention — and yet how else could he come 
by them ?— ?to the best of my knowledge 
he never read any thing but " Carey's Book 
of Roads," for he was a prodigious traveller. 
But*whencesoever the tales came, he was in 
great requisition with us, who formed the 
younger part of his establishment, particu- 
larly in the long winter evenings. Like 
the Sultana already alluded to, he was sure 
to find a Dinarzade at his elbow, to jog his 
memory when it happened to slumber. 

Suppose us all seated round the Christ- 
mas fire ; the wood blazes, the hearth is 
clean swept, and the servant retires with 
the tea-things. In a great arm-chair sits 
my aunt, half-dozing over her knitting ; on 
the opposite side is my uncle, his little 
bright eyes twinkling with good humour 
and penetration ; and around is a formidable 
array of us, his seven nephews and nieces, 
a handsome legacy, as he used to say, from 
his deceased brother. 

According to his usual wont at this part 
of the evening, the pipe was in my uncle's 
mouth ; this, as it was a custom, I was never 
disposed to find fault with*; but when, as on 



the present occasion, he indulged in a second 
pipe, I must honestly own it encroached 
not a little on my patience. But there was 
no help for it ; to all our entreaties, not to 
say grumblings, was a laugh of those little 
bright eyes, and a "puflf! puff!" till he 
fairly puffed out pipe the second. 

" And now," said my uncle, " I am ready 
for you. I'll tell you a true story — as true 
as if it were in print—and it happened to 
myself." 

" Tell !— tell !— tell !" cried the seven 
younger voices in chorus. 

"Will!— will!— will!" responded my 
uncle. And thus he began. 

" I was travelling to Southampton by 
the mail. The ground was covered with 
snow, the wind blew a hurricane, and the 
night was so intensely cold, that when the 
coach stopped at Alton, where they allowed 
a few minutes* space for refreshment, my 
limbs were almost frozen. You may easily 
suppose I was glad to ftnd myself before a 
good fire, and a well-spread table. Yet 
there was not much to boast of in the room 
either ; it was a low, old-fashioned place, 
with a well-sanded £oor, and in one corner 
was that horror of horrors, to my fancy — a 
Dutch clock. I don't know why, but I 
never could abide this compound of brass 
and wood — and the present fellow was par- 
ticularly disagreeable to me. Above the 
dial-plate was a little figure of a Saracen, 
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'with huge goggling eyes, that rolled to and 
fro by the action of the watch- work within; 
what's worse, he squinted most abominably. 
For all that, I didn't neglect my supper; 
on the contrary, I was busily employed dis- 
cussing a second rummer of hot brandy and 
water, when the guard came in with his 
usual — « Ready, Sir.' 

" « D|rectly,' said I, filling up a third 
goblet. 

" The horn sounded — c Ta— ra— ra ! ' 

" ' Confound it/ said I, ' the brandy is 
so hot/ 

" ' Ta— ra — ra,' said the horn again. 

" ' You may wait,' said I, rather wasp- 
ishly, as a man who was loth to leave good 
liquor. 

" Another flourish of the detestable horn. 

" The clatter of horses' feet on the hard 
ground followed, and the waiter bustling in, 
somewhat superfluously informed me that 
the coach had gone. I never bore a disap- 
pointment better in my life. Without a 
single remark — which, indeed, would have 
been useless — I ordered a bowl of punch to 
be brought in, and fresh wood to be heaped 
uppn the fire. There was nothing left for 
it, but to make myself comfortable — and 
comfortable I was, never more so in my 
life, except for the ticking of that horrible 
Dutchman, and the squinting of the little 
goggle-eyed Saracen. 

" ' I wish the fellow who made it was at 
the devil,' quoth I. 

". ' Tick, tick, tick,' replied the Dutch- 
man. A death-watch couldn't have been 
half so unpleasant. 

"'Tick, tick, tick— roll, roll, roll.' 

" There was something ominous in the 
sound ; and as the wind howled about the 
chimneys, and the hail pattered against the 
windows, I began to feel first odd — then 
cold — then alarmed : for the more I listened 
the more singular was the * tick, tick,' of 
the Dutchman. It was evident the clock 
was talking to «me, and I really thought I 
began to understand his language. In the 
midst of my terror a whimsical thought 
came over me, and I couldn't help holding 
np the punch-bowl to Meinheer, and ex- 
claiming — ' You must be thirsty after so 
much talking; suppose you drink ? ' 

£ At this moment, there was a fierce gust 
of wind that seemed to shake the house to its 
very foundation, and the spirit of the clock 
— for there certainly was a spirit in it — 
groaned heavily, * Tick, tick, tick' — and the 
Saracen rolled his eyes as if he were mad. ' 



But the dead pause that followed was still 
more awful, and the voice of the clock in 
the silence sounded yet more solemnly. On 
a sudden. the ticking ceased, and the eyes 
stood still ; a loud whizzing of wheels fol- 
lowed, and in the next moment the clock 
fell to the ground and was shivered to pieces 
like so much glass. Amidst the shower of 
flying atoms up started three strange beings, 
that, like the beasts in the Apocalypse, set 
language at defiance. The first was an in- 
definable compound of the eagle and the 
human being. The second had the appear- 
ance of a man of gigantic stature, with a 
lofty brow, upon which sat determination, 
while the -muscles of his chest and arms 
swelled with restless energy. The third 
wore the form of Venus, as poets have 
described her when she rose from the foam 
of the sea. 

" * I am the Past,' said, or rather 
screamed the eagle figure, and his eyes 
glistened, and his talons shot out from their 
covering, as if about to stoop and seize me. 
1 1 am the Past ; how hast thou used me V 

" ' I am the "Present,' said the second 
figure, sternly. ' Use me wisely, treat me 
kindly, an4 thou shalthave no need to fear 
the beak and talons of my brother. Look, 
the world is full of briars; take this axe, 
and hew thyself a way through them. The 
earth is stern and niggard ; take this spade, 
and compel her bounty.* 

" 6 1 am the Future,' said the third 
spirit, in a tone so sweet and musical, that, 
while I listened, all fear departed from me, 
and the heart within me Ipndled. ' Follow 
me,' continued the beautiful spirit, ' and I 
will lead you to the Islands of the Blest ; 
see, how calmly the waters glide ; feel how 
softly the winds blow; follow me, poor 
creature of clay, and be happy.' 

" And I did follow her — who could have 
resisted the fascination of that voice ? Strange 
to say, the storm had passed off, and a warm 
summer moon was glowing upon the mid- 
night waters. In the next moment, we 
were in her; little skiff, with the light breeze 
filling our sails, and the sea sparkling about 
us. She stood at the bows chanting a 
melody of more than mortal sweetness; 
and as the sound touched the waters, the 
dolphins gathered around us as of old at 
the music of Arion. I was unutterably 
happy ; the world with its cold realities was 
nothing now to me ; I thought not of it ; I 
thought not of them.; my whole soul was 
giv^n up to the syren whose song, while it 
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relaxed the muscles, filled my heart with 
an unknown pleasure. Oh, that this voy- 
age could hare ended hut with life itself I 
but in the midst of my languid enjoyment, 
the clouds gathered, the thunder rolled, the 
waves rose, and the winds burst from their 
caverns in the distant north. It was a 
fearful hurricane. At the first threat of 
the angry elements, the beautiful spirit 
spread her wings and vanished with a 
lamentable cry. In the next moment I 
found myself struggling with the furious 
billows, which, rising mountains high, flung 
me on the point of a sharp rock, standing 
out like a solitary light-house in the middle 
of the pathless ocean. There I lay upon 
the crag, beaten by the winds and rain, and 
unable to move a limb* Then came a fear- 
ful rushing of winds, and the eagle spirit 
fell upon me with his cruel talons and 
struck his beak into my side. I was, as 
Prometheus of old, nailed to a rock, and 
condemned to be the everlasting prey of 
the bird of Jove. I could not die; his 
thirst exhausted not the current in my 
veins ; his hunger still found a liver to feed 
upon. Night went, and the day came, but 
still it was the same— and again the stars 
rose, and still his claws were in my flesh, 
and his beak was at my heart. There was 
no respite — none — none — none. The moon 
grew old, and again young, as if she had 
renewed her youth in the magic kettle of 



the Colchian witch — yet still I writhed 
upon my rock. The summer solstice brought 
its scorching sun, the winter solstice came 
on the wings of the tempest— yet still I 
writhed upon my rock. Comets passed away 
and returned in their path of centuries-^yet 
still I writhed upon my rock* The earth 
itself grew old, and brought forth shrubs 
instead of oaks ; the milk of her teeming 
bosom— the springs and rivers — that should 
have fed the green leaf and the fruit, had 
dried up — yet still I writhed upon my 
rock! 

" At last the trumpet sounded to call the 
dead and the living before the throne of 
judgment. At the first summons the ocean 
shrunk back like a guilty thing, the planets 
stood still, and the affrighted earth was 
motionless. At the second, the grave 
yielded up its dead, and in the air was a 
sound of wailing and lamentation, and the 
shrieks of millions who dreaded to meet 
the last account. A third lime the trumpet 
sounded, and— -whirr, whirr, whirr — my old 
friend the Dutchman struck seven, and the 
Saracen squinted, as I thought, very signi- 
ficantly upon me. The trumpet was the 
hom of the early coach, which awoke me 
just in time to resume my journey, that 
had been delayed by the punch-bowl. 

" Children— never forget 'The Three 
Spirits/ " 
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. He penn'd a challenge, sent it, fought and fell.— Hurdis. 



Mr. Joseph Tonkins, a large distiller 
living within the bills of mortality and the 
liberties of Westminster, had been an old 
friend of Vernon's father, and an especial 
favourite, because he compounded the best 
British cordials in his Majesty's dominions, 
and was not, like jhe doctors, afraid to 
drink the compounds of his own concocting. 
This worthy purveyor of choice spirits had, 
as most men do, whether distillers of gin or 
.distillers of knowledge, taken unto himself 
a wife, a young, gawky, giddy miss, as her 
washerwoman used to call her in meek 
humility, who wedded herself to his gold 
and to his gin rather than to the living body 
into which he poured so many potations of 
that " vile and leperous distilment ;" and 
for this aforesaid body she cared about as 



much as for the grains upon which Mr. 
Joseph Tomkins fed his pigs, of which he 
.had a numerous and thriving family. 

Mrs. T., as her friends familiarly called 
her, T being one of the stateliest letter! in 
the alphabet, although it does stand upon 
one leg— as I was saying, Mrs. T. had 
taken a fancy to a tall, stout made, chests 
nut-coloured youth, with curly mustachios, 
black hair, broad shoulders, and muscular 
legs, which he stuffed into janty pantaloons 
more for his tailor's benefit than his own. 
While poor Mr. Tomkins was engaged m 
the stillery with whiskey and juniper, Mrs. 
Tomkins was exhibiting herself at morning 
concerts and charity bazaars with the hand- 
some Peregrine Clifford ; nor until the 
wife's penchant had become notorious 
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throughout the neighbourhood, had the 
purblind rectifier of malt spirits the most 
distant idea of the imprudence of his better 
half. , When, however, it had become the 
common gossip of the stillery, and he at 
length discovered that the world, that busy- 
tongued slanderer, was making free with 
JUrs. Joseph's reputation, he lifted up his 
wjg, and, sapiently scratching the broad 
jk>H underneath, finally came to the awful 
conclusion that it would be positively in- 
cumbent upon him to vindicate his injured 
honour' by calling to account the disturber 
of his domestic tranquillity. 

After sundry conferences, therefore, with 
his friends , in the trade, keepers of wine 
vaults, where the only commodity sold is 
pm, portly Bonifaces and the like, as to the 
moral necessity of such a perilous measure, 
which they pronounced to be a social obli- 
gation, Mr. Tomkins incontinently made 
his will, left his wife a paltry two hundred 
pert annum, and forwarded a challenge to 
the vile author of his disgrace. It was 
couched in the following terms : — 

" M ». Clifford. Sir, — You have been 
taken liberties with my wife that arn't 
proper for no gentleman to put up with, 
therefore you must fight me with your 
arms. So no more at present from your 
injured servant at command, 

" Joseph Tomkins. 
" Stillery, Juniper Yard, Monday, 2 p. m." 

Before we proceed, we shall just present 
our readers with a brace of portraits, 
sketched by a hand acknowledged to be 
very apt at a likeness. Mr. Joseph Tom- 
kins, being of the more honourable gender, 
his portrait is presented first. He was a 
tall portly man, with a fat vacant counte- 
nance, round, hard, and tawny, like a 
wooden head over the penthouse of a to- 
bacconist's shop ; his frame had acquired an 
obesity which would have become the 
dignity of an alderman, while his pursy 
circumference, the dread of all cheap tailors 
who make no extra charge for size, might 
have rivalled in copiousness the vat in his 
own stillery. The deep glowing tint of 
occasional crapulence was upon his naturally 
rubicund cheeks. His limbs were large 
but shapeless, strictly harmonising with 
his prodigious head, which had precisely 
the symmetry of a huge family dumpling — 
in feet, they might have passed for corre- 
latives—upon which he wore a scanty 



scratch* — he had laid aside his bob— whilst 
from beneath it the grey hair peeped, 
bristling like prickles upon the back of an 
inflated hedgehog, as if in derision both of 
the maker and wearer, exposing at once the 
incapacity of the one and the senility of the 
other. To give its finishing touch to the 
portrait, in body Mr. Joseph Tomkins was 
an absolute mountain of flesh, bones, and 
sinews ; in mind he was a mere homunculus. 

Mrs. Tomkins was a smart dapper sort of 
person, tall and straight, young and fresh- 
coloured, with red hair, a freckled skin, 
an immoderately wide mouth, and legs 
shaped like the tusks of the " wild Hyrca- 
nianboar." Her hair — I have before hinted 
that it was red — was as glowing as a fire- 
brand, dangling like so many lighted links 
over her broad temples. Her eyes were 
grey and never at rest, frequently looking 
at each other as if to confer the benefit of 
mutual reflection, but more frequently 
wandering about in search of a victim. Her 
nose was pointed, having a lateral undula- 
tion like the gnomon of a dial in a village 
church-yard bent by the constant pressure 
of rustic fingers. Though an irregular 
feature, however, it was upon the whole a 
tolerably good one, for her husband used to 
say of her, " Ah, my Betsy has the nose 
of a cocker t." Her mouth was prodigiously 
capacious, displaying to the extremity of 
each jaw two rows of large white even 
teeth, set in gums the colour of faded 
peach-blossoms. She was perpetually upon 
the titter, talked as incessantly as the 
ticking of a clock, and with as little sense 
as her footman's magpie — for Mr. Tomkins 
kept both a footman and a carriage, the one 
promoted from the piggery to the parlour, 
the other saved by the distiller s liberal 
bidding at the sale of " a gentleman going 
abroad" from the degradation of being con- 
verted into a hackney-coach. 

Such was the lady for whom Clifford 
was about to be called to so terrible an ac- 
count. He received .Mr. Tomkins' chal- 
lenge without absolutely running mad from 
terror, although it produced an effect nearly 
as dreadful, for he almost fell into convul- 
sions with laughter, and really did crack 
the strings of his waistcoat with the ve- 
hement shaking of his sides. In truth, he 

* The scratch and the bob are wigs invented since 
the days of Charles the First, but by whom there 
exists no authentic record to inform as. 

f No sportsman need be told that a cocker is a small 
spaniel, of a peculiar breed j but we dont write for 
sportsmen. 
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fctfd neVer courted the lady, on the con- 
trary, she had courted him ; but the hua- 
Dand had tittle to fear from the seduction 
of his last rib, the worst, he used to say in 
nis ire, of the whole number, as Clifford 
nad no intention of involving himself in an 
action for damages upon so, poor ah induce- 
ment, anrf only flirted witfi the lady occa- 
sionally, hot from any dishonourable pre- 
dilection, out simply because it was visibly 
Impossible to turn his back upon a fair syren 
wim red nair, who insisted upon being 
Wooed; although in his eyes she was much 
iod valueless a prize io be won. She 
therefore, so i& as he was concerned^ coh- 
tmueo? pure' as the icicle on* its own jterit- 
nouse in a freezing December. The stain 
upon her husband's brow was a mere hallu- 
cination of his own distempered fancy, or, 
a$ she more figuratively declared, a mf%got 
tnat he had got into his head. 

6feflF6rd' answered the challenge however 
m the politest terms possible, entering into 
Atf explanation, but declaring his readiness 
46 meet tie irate itfr. Tomkins whenever 
Sill wherever he might be pleased to ap- 
point. Tne challenged then went in quest 
<tf Vernon, to show £im the precious billet, 
ind' consult' with him now the eventful 
meeting had' best' take place. Here was a 
fine opportunity for 1 a harmless joke ; it was 
consequently resolved that an honourable 
meeting should be given to tne valorous 
knight of the alembic, who was as soft as 
nitf own mash, though stronger than his 
dwn gin, riot indeed in head, but in wind 
find limb. Verhori consequently called 
uJ>ori the incensed Mr. Joseph Tomkins, 
and was' ushered into the counting-house, 
wlierfe sat the irascible champion of connu- 
bial' rights, propped upon a high stool before 
a 3 broad oak desk, with a grey goose quill 
stuM behind his 1 right ear, an emblem at 
<jttc6 of his' years and of his follyl 

When Vernon made known the purport 
of his 4 visit, Mr. Tomkins was absolutely 
thuiiae^struck. Though he had sent a 
challenge, he had never contemplated so 
terrifying a result. His breast began to 
MeaVe, and his nearfihumped almost audibly 
against his waistcoat. He was in a state of 
ausolute stupefaction at the thought of ex- 
pdetngf his precious life, for precious it was 
to all the spirit-loving ladies within a circle 
of half a' league. Having recovered his 
breath, the terrified husband declared him- 
self perfectly satisfied that nothing partikkr 
had passed between Clifford and Mistress 
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Joseph, fie was sure, he said, that Mister 
Clifford was too much of a gentleman for to 
go for to wrong a man of substance, who 
had served the parish in the responsible ca- 
pacities of overseer and churchwarden, u\ 
qb tender a point as through the fair fame of 
his wife. " I'm certain that he wouldn't 
4o nothing wrong, and, therefore, Mr. 
Vernon, with your leave, we won't say a 
word more about the business." 

" But you have sent a challenge to my 
friend; there is now no alternative hut 
that the matter should 1 be decided according 
to the laws of honour and of arms." 

" If by arms you mean fists, I've no ob- 
jection to try my hand that way; with a 
proviso, that if he gets the worst on t, hell 
shake hands like a brave man, and be 
friends.* 

" Fists ! No, Sir, we leave that mode of 
settling disputes to your draymen, as we do 
drawing full hogsheads to your dray-horses: 
but gentlemen settle their differences either 
with the pistol or the sword." 

" Why, what would you have?" replied 
tne man of malt ; " don't I say I'm per- 
fectly agreeable to make the matter square 
between us?" 

" That can only be done by fighting." 
" Nonsense, fighting— 111 ax his pardon." 
" You must exchange shots first." 
"But suppose i should be killed ?" 
" T*hen you' will have died an honourable 
death, and be the first of your family who 
will have perished oh the field of gjory." k 
" I had much rather go out of the world 
upon a decent feather-bed than upon a dirty 
green sward. I have no ambition to die like 
a dog with a bullet through my brains." 
" Say like a hero, rather." 
" I won't fight." 

" Then you'll be posted for a coward.'* 
" 1*11 bring my action for damages." 
" Y ou 11 be horsewhipped and stigmatised 
for a poltroon wherever you appear." 

" 'Tis a savage custom, well enough for 
frenchmen and such-like barbarians ; but 
here, in this free country, 'tis against the 
laws, and I must decline breaking the laws, 
because it is not becoming a Christian 
man, and a member of the protectant 
church." 

" But an infraction of the laws of honour 
is little becoming a gentleman." 

" A fiddlestick's end, a gentleman ! — I'm 
no gentleman, Mr. Vernon, I'm only an 
honest tradesman, perfectly satisfied with 
my wife's virtue and Mr. Clifford's integrity ; 
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what would you more \ I was never born 
to be a gentleman, Mr. Vernon, never. I'm 
rich — I've my thousands per annum, got 
by an honest trade, and it wouldn't be pru- 
dent to risk at once the loss of my life and 
the enjoyment of so much money. If your 
poor dear dead father was alive, how would 
he be horrified at the thought of his old 
friend Joseph Tomkins standing up like a 
huge post to be shot at ! I wonder he is still 
in his grave while such murderous doings are 
going on above ground. Think of your poor 
old father, and have pity upon me." 

" I grieve for you, Mr. Tomkins," replied 
^rnon, "but there is no alternative. 
Clifford is determined to have satisfaction ; 
you had therefore better put the best face 
y<Ai can upon the matter, and meet him. 
He's a dead shot, it is true, but you are 
well aware the best shots miss sometimes, 
and there is at least a possibility that your 
ball may hit. Should this be the case, even 
if you fell, you will escape the mortification 
of dying"\inrevenged. Do you 'think you 
could hit a puncheon at eight paces?" 

" May be I could if I fired, but I shouldn't 
have the courage to pull the trigger, if I 
knew 'twas a man that stood before me 
instead of a puncheon." 

" Never fear ; your sense of wrong will 
nerve your finger, if it does not animate 
your heart. Don't be afraid of missing, 
man. I once knew a keen sportsman who 
fired at a barn-door, and shot a full-blown 
apple-tree. You may make as good a 
marksman." 

" Dear, dear," cried Mr. Tomkins, in 
extreme alarm, " is there nothing you can 
do to bring matters to an amicable settle- 
ment % Do stand my friend for once. 111 
remember it to my dying day, if you will. 
Don't turn away your head, but look upon 
me with compassion. I'm only a distiller, 
and was not brought into the world to be 
sent out of it like a valorous gentleman, of 
which I am none, with a hole drilled through 
my head or my heart by a leaden bullet. 
I'd willingly give Mr. Clifford a hundred 
pounds, and should not object to add another 
fifty if he's hard upon me — for I know he 
isn't overburthened with that sort of com- 
modity — if he will forget and forgive." 

"•Such a proposal would make him 
frantic, for when his passion is roused 
he is as fierce as a young tiger : besides, 
it would be only adding insult to pro- 
vocation. There is nothing to be done, my 
good friend, you must fight." 



So saying, Vernon quitted the distiller, 
leaving him to chew the cud of repentance 
for having so rashly listened to the advice 
of friends, and sent a challenge to an 
accomplished manslayer, as he now con- 
sidered his opponent, who would most likely 
make no more of sending him to his account 
than he would of squeezing a fly, which had 
impertinently buzzed about his aristocratic 
ears, between his finger and thumb. 

After repeated interviews, it was at length 
settled that Mr. Tomkins and Clifford 
should meet on the second morning after 
the receipt of the former s challenge by t}ie 
latter, at Chalk Farm. Meanwhile, a plan 
was proposed by Vernon, which was finally 
entered into by Mr. Tomkins' friend, whom 
Vernon happened to know. It was this : 
neither pistol was to be loaded with ball, 
but into Clifford's was to be put a pellet of 
soft dough, which was to be discharged at Ins 
adversary's head within three or four paces. 

All the preliminary arrangements being 
made, the awful morning at length dawned 
"big with the fete of " Tomkins and of 
Clifford, and those parties arrived at the 
ground. The sun, to use an old but 
classical image, was peeping from behind 
his curtain in the east, like a watchful lover 
from behind a thickset hedge, when they 
reached the scene of action. 

Although it was a raw October morn- 
ing, Mr. Tomkins approached the spot 
panting with his exertions, and reeking 
with his terrors like a seethed baron of beef 
on a Lord Mayor's festival. The steam 
ascended from him like the vapour from 
fermented grains, and enveloped him in a 
mist of his own engendering. The tears 
started into his eyes, his lips quivered, and 
he muttered to himself, " I'm a dead man ; 
what's to be done ? Poor Mistress Joseph 
and the little Tomkinses, what will they 
do if I am sent on my road to heaven, of 
which I am as ignorant as the babe unborn? 
I an t in a fit state to die, I'm sure I an't, 
and suppose 1 should go to the devil, what 
a sad thing for a wealthy distiller and the 
father of a family ! " 

He paused a moment, and thus continued 
his soliloquy : — 

" I shall never have courage to stand fire. 
I am brought like an ox to the slaughter, 
and yet if I am killed I shan't be murdered, 
but only be put to death like a gentleman. 
Is there nothing to be done," said he, 
turning to one of his friends, " to prevent 
mischief? I'm agreeable to anything." 
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His second interrupted him by reminding 
him of the folly of exposing his terrors to 
his adversary now they were upon the 
ground, and that every attempt at an ac- 
commodation had failed . But Mr. Tomkins' 
alarm was paramount over every other 
feeling, and he roared to the extreme pitch 
of his voice— 

u Mr. Clifford— Sir — I ax your pardon, 
on my knees I ax your pardon. I daren't 
stand to be fired at, indeed I daren't : let 
us be friends: for mercy's sake, forgive me." 

Clifford pretended not to hear him ; the 
poor agitated distiller rushed forward, and, 
dropping down on his knees before him, 
besought him to spare his life for the sake 
of his poor wife and four helpless babes. 

" Sir," said Clifford, in a peremptory 
tone, " you demanded satisfaction, and you 
shall have it. I sought not this meeting ; 
indeed I had no desire to meet a man of 
your resolution in such a deadly encounter; 
but you have cast an imputation upon my 
courage by calling me to the field, and I 
come here to prove to you that your call 
has not been made in vain. I am about to 
make you that reparation for your injured 
honour which you have demanded at my 
hands. This matter has now proceeded too 
far to admit of any temporising. You must 
instantly prepare to change shots with me." 

" I can't prepare. I haven't the courage. 
I don't want no reparation. I have no 
doubt of Mrs. Joseph's virtue and of your 
integrity. I will never complain of my in- 
jured honour, indeed I will not. If I 
should be killed, for I hear you're a dead 
hand at a pistol, where will my honour be 
then 1 A fig for such a counterfeit token 
— 'tis nothing better than a Brumajem 
ha'penny. I don't want to have nothing to 
do with honour. I'm better fitted to handle 
a stave than a pistol, for when I served as 
constable I received a vote of thanks from 
the parish for keeping the peace. You're a 
gentleman, Mr. Clifford, and I am satisfied." 

" But I am not, Sir ; you have called 
my courage into question, and I am deter- 
mined to prove to you that you have not 
to deal with such a rascal as you have pre- 
sumed to take me for. Take your ground, 
Sir, and do not oblige me to think you the 
coward I should be unwilling to call you." 

" I know I'm a coward, Mr. Clifford, I 
know I'm a coward," cried the terrified 
man, still upon his knees ; " but I didn't 
make myself, and am not therefore answer- 
able for my infirmities. I know I am not 



a man of mettle, therefore have mercy upon 
me, and prove that you are as generous as 
brave. We never had no valour in our 
family — never. I didn't come of a fighting 
stock. What would you have % My grand- 
father was but a poor man, who carried a 
knot on his shoulder for thirty-five years, 
but he was as honest a porter as ever plied 
at Temple Alley. My father was brought 
up in a charity-school, and. has had ' dunce' 
pinned to his back many a time and oft, 
though he managed to leave me half a plum 
at his death. I am the first of the Tom- 
kinses that was ever breeched in superfine 
Saxony, or that was ever booby enough to 
send a challenge after the fashion of gentle- 
folks ; and if I'm spared now, 111 take good 
care it shall be the last. I'm a coward, 
there's no doubt of that, and 'tisn't worth 
spending powder and ball upon a coward. 
I can't help my nature, Mr. Clifford, for 
6 what's bred in the bone will never come 
out of the flesh,' as my grandam used to say 
when she chided me, with a grandmother's 
love, for being more stupid than my brother 
Thomas. That was a kind creature, that 
grandmother of mine, but how would she 
be scared if she could see me now !" 

Clifford took his position, and the half- 
distracted Mr. Joseph Tomkins was placed 
or rather dragged in front of him within 
about four paces of his pistol, already 
elevated to the level of the distiller's brains. 
After standing a moment, his knees trem- 
bling under him, like the surface of an agi- 
tated custard, he suddenly burst from the 
hands of his friends, and hurried across the 
field, like a windmill upon rollers. He 
was however soon overtaken panting and 
" larding the lean earth," and brought back 
to his position. He was so terrified as to be 
scarcely conscious of his situation. He 
closed his eyes and snorted like a whale 
upon a shallpw ; still none of those votaries 
of fun by whom he was accompanied upon 
this jocose occasion entertained towards him 
one jot of sympathy. Though with coun- 
tenances as lowering as a November dawn, 
their hearts were laughing under their 
waistcoats at the probable issue of the droll 
adventure in which they had become such 
willing agents. 

The unhappy rectifier, at once of alcohol 
and of his wife's honour, stood utterly un- 
conscious of the joke under which he was 
at that very moment suffering the tortures 
of purgatory. His flesh danced upon his 
bones as if it had been seared with a heated 
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gridiron, and the blood galloped through 
his veins at the rate of two leaps in a second. 
It would have moved a stone to see the dis- 
tress of the half distracted husband, who 
would have willingly left his wife's reputa- 
tion for ever to take care of itself, if he 
could but get out of his present dilemma 
without the chance of death by powder 
and ball. 

Everything being now ready, a pistol 
was put into the hand of tfye terrified chal- 
lenger, who stood before the challengee in 
speechless terror. The moment he grasped 
the weapon of death, which was cocked, 
with a convulsive twitch of the finger he 
pulled the unresisting trigger, and dis-. 
charged the contents against the head of 
his second, who, finding his whiskers singed, 
and a clean shirt marred, staggered back 
and quitted his hold ; but as the pistol had 
only been charged with powder, no otter 
damage was done than that of singing his 
clothes and the hair that adorned his cheeks 
and upper lip, the latter of which being 
curled and well pomatumed, narrowly 
escaped a general conflagration. The gen- 
tleman, however, adroitly covered the im- 
perilled mustachios with his broad palm, 
and thus saved from certain demolition 
those capillary ornaments. Meanwhile 
Mr. Tomkins took no notice of the disaster, 
being too much* absorbed in his own fears 
to notice external objects. He stood rigid 
as a statue, with his eyes closed, his pistol 
arm extended, and his lips compressed, 
waiting to hear the dreadful sound that was, 
in all human probability, to be the signal 
for his exit from this world, in which he 
had been so comfortable, to one in which it 
was doubtful whether he should be equally 
happy, for the thought of death brought 
with it recollections which he would have 
been very reluctant to communicate to 
the officers of excise, when he found that 
he was likely to live for another ^erm of 
years. 

In the mean time the discharged pistol 
was reloaded without ball, and placed again 
in the challenger s hand, which was raised 
by his second towards the breast of the 
challengee, who, advancing sufficiently near 
to be sure of making his hit, at the word 
" Fire," discharged his pistol. Down 
dropped the man of grains like a slaughtered 
ox, with his mouth open to the utmost ex- 
tremity of his jaws, his eyes staring, and 
his wits altogether gone. The dough pellet 
had struck him in the forehead, and whilst 



he lay on the sward \a a gentle deliqufcnn, 
Vernon, who had attended Clifford in the^ 
character of second, blackened the spot with 
a small piece of moistened charcoal, reason- 
ably conceiving that the fat champion of 
the still would, npon recovering from his 
panic, imagine himself fairly shot through 
the head. 

The wits of Mr. Tomkins, snch as tfcey 
were, soon returned ; and lie lay upon the 
ground bellowing and groaning in a state of 
idoubtful unconsciousness, declaring thaf he 
was killed, and supplicating heaven for 
mercy upon his poor soul. 

A large shutter was now procured, and 
six sturdy labourers were engaged, at half- 
a-crown a head, to bear this prostrate '5 tun 
of man,'* with scarcely " half a kilderjdn 
of wit," to the farm-house. A litfle p^g's 
biood, which had been previously secured ^n 
a phial, was dropped upon his forehead and 
applied to the tips of his fingers, so that 
when he put his hand to his temples, he 
was confirmed in the belief that a ball had 
passed through them, so soon as he per- 
ceived the incarnadine hue with which he 
fancied they were dyed. 

As the fallen champion lay on the shutter 
he continued his cries, and occasionally 
lurched so suddenly, that his six bearers, 
who with difficulty staggered under their 
colossal burthen, could scarcely prevent him 
from falling off, and thus risking th£ fracr 
ture of his bones and the bursting of his 
huge body. By constantly rubbing his 
face, he had so besmeared it with blood and 
perspiration, that by the #me his fearers 
reached the farm, he looked, positively 
ghastly. They at length got hin\ into the 
house, andtUtedhim from the shutter upon 
a large bed, the sacking of which immedi- 
ately gave way beneath so unusual a weight 
of human flesh, and b e wpk through the 
opening, with his legs sticking in the air, 
between which his head would most cer- 
tainly have been thrust, but for that bulky 
portion of his outward man buttoned up in 
his waistcoat. 

A mattress was now spread upon the floor; 
upon this the unwieldy Mr* Tomkins 
was stretched, still groaning and uttering 
piteous exclamations, yet in a manner so 
utterly incoherent that Vernon began to be 
seriously alarmed for the issue, until assured 
by one of the party present, who was a medi- 
cal man, there was no danger; very justly 
observing, that cowards are never frightened 
to death. 
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. This is no doubt philosophically tnip, 
for cowards are so much in the habit of 
J>eing alarmed, that they do not feel the 
same sudden and severe shock with which 
alarm is invariably accompanied to a really 
brave spirit. A brave man when frjghtenecj. 
(a matter of no common occurrence) can 
pnly be so by something under which the 
sternest courage must quail. On the con- 
trary, a coward quails at the bare apprer 
hension of danger; he is, therefore, too 
much accustomed to be frightened to die in 
consequence of it. Cowardice escapes in- 
jury ftom terror, because terror is congenial 
to it when courage mjght become its victim, 
because the power of terror is greater in 
proportion as the experience of it has been 



Mr. Tomkins being now in a state of 
passive helplessness, was dosed with a few 
glasses of his own gin, or rather of gin that 
had been his own. Notwithstanding that 
his poor stupid head was filled with images 
of worms, skulls, and cross-bones, thp mo- 
ment the bottle was placed to his moqth, 
witjj a, sort of mechanical eagerness he im- 
bibed the spjrit in copious naouthfula, quite 
belying the maxim that doctors never take 
their own physic, for it wiU he remembered 
that gin is a panacea among the vulgar ; and 
this inspiration of his own manufacture 
speedily produced the effect of a composing 
draught? sending the slaughtered man, for 
so he fancied h$msel£ asleep, and thus 
stilUng lu> bellowing, though it s$t him 
snoring with a vehemence scarcely less 
deafening. The perspiration rolled from 
him in streams, his wig escaped from his 
slippery forehead, and he looked for all the 
world like a dying Polyphemus with his 
eye ouj. 

The snoring distiller was now taken home 
in his own carriage, which had been sent 
for for this purpose. Vernon and Clifford 
weue permitted to remain with the wound®} 
man, to watch by him during the night, as 
they were extremely anxious to see how 
the farce would end. 

Mrs. Tomkins had been informed in the 
mean while that her husband had received 
a probably fetal wound in a duel, fought in 
vindication of his own honour and her repu- 
tation. At this unexpected but by no means 
unv/elcome information, she evinced far 
mare surprise than concern; for she had 
not given her poor dear man, as she fami- 
liarly termed him, credit for spirit enough 



to put his soft head in the way of a hard 
bullet. As, however, he had jeoparded his 
scanty stock of brains for her sake, she 
prudently shut herself up in her bed-room, 
so that no one could perceive how she was 
affected by Mr* Joseph's pitiable condition. 
In the privacy of her chamber, she oould 
he just as sorrowful as suited her temper, 
and this was far mpre nurthful than mourn- 
ful. S}ie had a much stronger tendency to 
smiles than to tears, the former of which 
she practised upon all occasions where the 
opportunity of being observed was afforded : 
holding it an uncontrovertible axiom of 
woman's philosophy, that tears mar thp 
beauty which smiles cannot faU to adorn. 
In truth, she at the present moment regret- 
ted more the now unavoidable termination 
of her intimacy witji Clifford, than the 
probably fttal result, as she was led to imar 
gine, of Jus encounter with her unfortunate 
husband, for she was fully impressed with 
the idea that the latter was mortally 
wounded. She committed Mr, Tomkins 
Yery contentedly to the care of Vernon, 
Clifford, an4 the doctor, the latter a family 
apothecary, who sold his physic as the 
distiller did hia gin, by measure, and 
many a gallon had he crammed down the 
throats of the family who had committed 
their bodies to tya keeping, or 1 should say 
better, to, bis. physicking. 

The poor terr jfied husband slept for about 
eight hours without once opening hi|s eyea* 
\fhen brought from the fteld of strife, a 
shell had bee* ordered from a neighbouring 
undertaker, a visiting acquaintance of the 
Tomkinses, in which Mr. Joseph was put, 
after having been regularly shrouded, and 
placed before a large pier glass in the draw- 
ing-room. The only light in the apartment 
was that which was permitted to enter 
through a round hole in the shutter, and 
fell immediately upon the mirror. The 
instant the unwieldy sleeper awoke, he 
started from the shell, and beholding the 
reflection of his squalid countenance, and 
the round black spot upon his temples, 
he uttered a frightful yell^ falling at the, 
same moment with a terrific crash upon the 
floor, and overturning the shell, a table, and 
six chairs. For some moments he did not 
utter a word. At length he muttered, in a 
tone distinctly audible— 

" Right through the head— 4he coffin and 
the shroud — there can be no doubt — plump 
through my temples— my skull drilled like 
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an empty puncheon— -clean through my 
brain. What a body mine for the worms — 
so full of healthy life ! to be put under the 
earth like a bag of fermented jelly, which 
the cook has discarded from her kitchen, 
as no longer fit to be mingled with her 
kitchen-stuff." 

He paused, groaned, and, withdrawing 
his eyes from the mirror, fixed them upon 
the lower extremity of the shroud, which 
was not succinct, but covered him to the 
very toes. He recommenced his melancholy 
soliloquy, 

"I am no more of this world, surely ! — 
I cannot be alive — a man with a bullet 
through his sconce, cannot be alive ; — 
it's quite impossible. And is this death ? 
Is this to be among the angels? I am all 
alone, like a slug in an empty flower-pot ! 
I seem to feel — and yet how should I ? — a 
man with half-an~ounce of lead in his 
brains couldn't feel — I don't feel — it's all 
fancy." 

He at this moment knocked his nose 
against the edge of the shell, which made it 
contract like a squeezed worm, or a pocket 
telescope. 

" And yet I do feel — my nose tingles as 
it was wont when Mrs. Joseph used to 
tweak it in the vehemence of her indigna- 
tion. There is life then in death, or I'm 
no dead man. I know not what to think ; 
by dad, I don't. Am I dead, or am I not ? 
' that is the question,' as the man said in the 
play. I should not have a shroud on, and 
be coffined, if I were alive. I am certainly 
dead — but how little fit to die ! Had I lived 
longer, I should have loved spirits less. Oh 
it was too soon to call me from my comforts 
— a cruel call for me, as well as for poor 
Mrs. Joseph and the dear babbies. I shall 
never more behold her — never more see 
them — the chubby little dears! I shall 
never more visit the still — I'm still enough 
now ! What a blockhead to fight ! My 
name only will be remembered ! This will 
be stuck over the shops of those who retail 
my rectified whiskey ', when I shall be a sort 
of Lord Mayor's feast for worms !" 

He carefully felt about his person, to 
ascertain if the worms had yet begun their 
banquet. He then sat up, and wept ; but 



seeing a basin of water near him, he plunged 
his hand into it, and mechanically raising it 
to his forehead, removed the black spot of 
charcoal. When he discovered that there 
was really no hole in his skull, of which a 
more minute examination in the glass soon 
convinced him, he shouted at the full pitch 
of his voice — " I am not dead ! " and 
springing upon his feet, deliberately washed 
his face, divested his body of the shroud, 
and, seating himself in a chair, cried exult- 
ingly — " Thank God llama man again ! " 

The whole truth suddenly flashed upon 
his mind, and he perceived that he had 
been made the subject of a practical joke. 

Vernon and Clifford, now thinking that 
the jest had been carried sufficiently far, 
advanced and congratulated Mr. Tomklns 
upon his fortunate escape. He looked 
very sheepish, from a consciousness of the 
want of spirit he had manifested in his late 
encounter with Clifford. The two friends 
offered him their congratulations with a 
mock gravity, which added extremely to 
his mortification. But when the whole 
truth reached the ears of Mrs. Tomkins, 
she flew into a violent rage, knocked her 
fair fists against the bed-posts, cracked a 
pitcher with the rapid momentum by which 
she jerked her foot out of its ordinary line 
of progression, and tore an India muslin 
dressing-gown, by hitching it in the frac- 
tured handle. She railed against poor Tom- 
kins, to whom she applied all the vitupera- 
tive epithets in her vocabulary, 'and for 
many weeks after twitted him with the 
adventure at Chalk Farm. 

Clifford did not repeat his visits to the 
mercurial spouse of the wealthy distiller ; 
and she, therefore, shortly directed the 
focus of her attractions towards a more 
humble suitor. A few months after the 
duel, it became the general gossip of the 
neighbourhood, that Mrs. Tomkins had 
absconded with a young tallow-chandler ; 
and that Mr. Tomkins had consequently 
got rid of a great plague : he was therefore 
vastly indebted to the man of wax (for all 
his candles were not tallow) for the abduc- 
tion, with her own free will and consent, 
of the compliant Mrs. Joseph Tomkins^ 
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BY SIR KGERTON BRYDGES. 

CONVERSATION VI. 

Lard Surry, William Lard Pembroke, Colonel Richard Lovelace, Lord Middlesex, and 

Lord Carlisle. 



Surry. Welcome among us, my noble 
descendant, Lord Carlisle : you have lin- 
gered long on earth. 

. Carlisle. I found it wearisome and pain- 
ful at last. 

Surry. Yours were days of peace and 
luxury ; — mine of trouble, peril, and blood- 
shed! 

Carlisle. But yours were days of chivalry 
and glory ; mine of revolutions and mob- 
government. 

Surry. It was not chivalrous to die by 
the axe, on false accusations, at the com- 
mand of a jealous tyrant. 

Carlisle. Danger sweetens the hours of 
security : . we had better pass our lives in 
vigorous contrasts. 

Surry. Did you find ease, rank, and 
wealth insipid ? 
. Carlisle. Yes! Ennui consumed half my 
days. 

Surry. You was respected for your genius 
as well as being one of the old nobility. 

Carlisle. Mine were not days in which 
either of these considerations gained much 
regard. * 

Surry. I am aware that these late times 
were mortifying to rank ; but were they to 
literary genius? 

Carlisle. The question is, what is literary 
genius? When I was old, the English 
public judged differently of it than in my 
youth. Literature latterly partook of the 
revolutionary character of the age. 

Surry. To speak frankly, they thought 
you a little too finical. 

Lovelace. Yes ; you had not enough of 
passion or simplicity. You brought with 
you too much of the artifices of the great 
schools.. You was of the ornate or florid 
style. 

Carlisle. I know not, Colonel Lovelace, 
that authors of your date are entitled to 
make this criticism. 

Lovelace. I allow that many of my co- 
temporaries followed the quaint and false 



model of Marino ; but you cannot accuse 
me of it, if you look to my song addressed 
to Althea. 

Pembroke. We passed our days in an 
amorous gallantry ; and my love-poems, as 
well as Lovelace s, will, I hope, be found to 
have some passion. 

Middlesex. An hundred years afterwards 
I had also the credit of writing elegant 
love-songs. 

Surry. Your sword, Colonel Lovelace, 
was ready in the cause of loyalty, as well as 
your pen in the cause of the ladies. 

Lovelace. It was a cause in which I suf- 
fered forfeiture, and the dreadful poverty 
of which I died. 

Pembroke. A sudden and easy death re- 
leased me, after a life of pleasure, before 
these dreadful troubles came to the un- 
sheathing of the sword. 

Middlesex. Mine was a gay life in calmer 
times, but not a happy one. 

Surry. There is no pleasure but in an 
energetic discharge of our duty. There is 
no joy in effeminate ease. All the faculties 
must not only be kept alive, but rendered 
acute and strong by constant and perse- 
vering exercise. The senses become dull 
by indulgence in prolonged rest. By lis- 
tening with intensity to the elements, we 
shall understand their language. For the 
winds, and the seas, and the thunders, 
speak to us ; and the voices of aerial spirits 
travel upon the breeze. The short time I 
passed on earth, I endeavoured to polish my 
mind, as well as to strengthen my hand and 
my heart. I imported from Italy the 
sweetness of some of its lyrical compositions, 
and endeavoured to impart some elegance 
to our ruder poetry. 

Middlesex. We all know how much just 
and generous admiration is due to you, and 
how delightfully you have illustrated the 
heroic and accomplished name of Howard. 

Surry. How heartily I may return the 
compliment! Who greater than Sackvillb 
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and Buokhitrst? Who can forget the 
Legend of Buckingham, and the brilliant, 
vigorous, and picturesque Induction ? 

Carlisle. We had almost forgot our old 
poetry when I came into life, till the War- 
tons and Percy began to revive it. I think 
that some time afterwards the study of it 
was carried too far. It introduced an affec- 
tation of obsoleteness, and a rude or quaint 
phraseology. Dr. Johnson thought so. 

Middlesex. You had a partiality for 
Johnson : he thought well of your tragedy. 
B#t Johnson was not to iny teste : I could 
Aot bear Ms pedantic pomp, and' wnatf, I 
believe, Horace Walpole called his* u trip^ 

**ogy* 

CarMe: I would 1 not have chosen John- 
#m as a companion, any more than Lord 
Chesterfield would have done : but he had 
Miff revenge on Lord Chesterfield^ who was 
*Mttie^ininded man. 

Lovelace. In your time, meii 5 of high 
Jttfck (Ed not live much with 1 men of litera- 

Carlisb* That cajulot be 4 said. What 
were the cases' of Burke, Sheridan^ Hate, 
Trench^ LawronceV John'Courtenay, Can- 
ning, George Ellis, and many others 1 ?' 

LoMtoti I do riot think tnfct this exactly 
Gmtradiettf my Assertion. Polities; rathe* 
thrfh literature, introduced these n^eri. 

Carlisle. I think it ir happier for all- to 
associate with those of their dwtt station. 
Every class has its own riiarmers. 

Lovelace. The Puritan doctrines 1 in my 
time confounded the 4 peerage and coTiimon- 
altyi Biit the Kin^wafr rathe* ]Jrefbse of 
Mis peerages. 

Cattisie. Yea, from the neeessitietfof tW 
crisis; but fet* he cannot be rnuch accused 
of want of selectees*. He admitted scarcely 
any obscure names: 

Lovelace. This iradlrncult question*;-- 
titer adh%acft l to names* whieh are said ! not 
ffe to obscure. If we admit 1 a j new peerage, 
we> rirast take into consideration persoiitf 
merit, 

Carlisle. Perhaps I WOtfld^coafiWer a peer- 
i%e- more to- its old member, than the dov-' 
trines of the age 1 acmiit to be just aiftF 
reasonable. 

Lovelace. Knowing, as we* do here 1 , what 1 
isp&ssing above, I am aware that the cha- 
raetep of the English peerage has entirely 
changed in the 1 last half century; 

Pembroke-. I think the change* has 'not 
been wise. The principles 1 which justSfjrit' 
a*** principles which WeuWirproot'ailpeer- 



Carlisle. The ancient peerage stands upon 
the same ground as the ancient monarchy, 
and is coeval with it. It can hardly be said 
to spring from it, as from its fountain. 

Pembroke. But how few there are of this 
class of the peerage — you would not have 
the peerage limited to them % 

Carlisle* No : but still let these be dis- 
tinguished from the others, as standing on a 
different title. 

Middlesex. You are going very far back 
indeed ; and refining upon this question with 
a' vengeance; 

Carlisle. I speak disinterestedly. 1 dUf 
not belong to this first class. 

jtw^ft^c. This^wMmsical idea amuses me. 
I must reflect upon it. 

Carlisle. I have thrown it out: let us 
pass to something else. 

Surry. We were proud and jealous of 
our nobility when f lived, and'of our share 
of royal blood 1 ; adtfrVcbst u* dear— -no less* 
than our heads. 

Pembroke: f wafc prouder of die Sydney 
Chivalry thai; flowed' in niy veins: 

Middlesex. I allowed no adventitious 1 
con^tferatioHs to colour iiie internal work- 
ings" of my mind, and my 1 bdsom. F di8 
not inquire whence I inherited' the sensi- 
tive^e*ofmyfraihei- f lamented tiiat the 
languor, which, from whatever cause, op- 
presstedme, disabled me front often brftigmg 
out and embodying that flow of sentunem? 
wifich*I sb generally feltf swelling within 
me. , T saidHb'myself, if this is thftefiW of 
rarli, F wish' F had beeri Born- in a lower 
station, where my energies* Wouldmtirehare* 
been called forth. 

Lovelace. This was an amiable airid y glo- 
rious'inode of thinking, which placed yolk' 
much higher than any rank could place 
you. 

Middlesex*. rthre^asMtfail composition^ 
of artj and looked only for natural senti- 
ments'and** wood-notes wfld." 

Pembroke: f wish I ! had been guided by 1 
thVsftme taste : my poetry is now forgotten., 

Lovelace. But it ha* been latterly re- 
jWrited; as well as mine. 

Pembroke. Yours has in consequence 
received some notice, but' mine none. 

Surrp. Minewas never entirelyneglected. 
I took the lead of my age, and this wasrai 1 
distinction which har kept me up. No 
secondary author; who is a mere follower of 
the fashion, ever lives. Therfe is a 1 fresh- 
ness, a? vivacityj a sincerity in originality, 
which imitators cattneverattain. Weloofc 
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abroad upon nature, apprehend with clear- 
ness, and watch and embody our own feelings 
and the visions that pass over our minds. 

Lovelace. It is a horrible guilt to put such 
men out of the world before their time. 

Surry. And my son also lost his head : 
and my grandson died, a young man, a 
prisoner in the Tower. 

Lovelace. Such is the fate of lofty station 
in the days of arbitrary and relentless ty- 
ranny. 

Middlesex. My cousin, the heroic Eliza- 
beth, had somewhat too much of her fathers 
temper. 

Pembroke. But how she shines, with all 
her faults, before her pusillanimous and 
foolish successor. 

Middlesex. What sad tales does the bio- 
graphy of greatness lay open ! what crimes 
of ambition ! what eccentricities and mise- 
ries of genius ! what abuses of power ! what 
persecutions of rivalry, jealousy and re- 
venge ! Independence in a secluded station, 
with health, books, and a rich and right 
mind, is all of valuable and solid that life 
can give. But then there must be content, 
arising from a knowledge how to appreciate 
the vanities and delusions of the world. 

Lovelace. Yes : all the show of life, and 
all the glitter of worldly pomp, is mere 
emptiness. It is but a gilded cloud, that 
vanishes in the embrace. 

Carlisle. I found England safe from the 
violence of former ages, though the storm 
of revolution at one crisis approached our 
shores; and we had agitators who were 
willing to go all lengths. Pitt's firmness 
contributed much to preserve us ; and had 
he not met with courage as well as ability 
the doctrines which my friend Fox, in his 
ambition to flatter the populace, very indis- 
creetly advocated, the bloodshed of France 
would have been repeated in England. 
Burke enlightened the thiriking part of the 
nation, and turned off the delusion from 
their minds; but the head of our house 
unhappily assisted the voice of the eloquent 
demagogue, though no man had more of the 
haughtiness of aristocratic feelings. This 
is a contradiction of opinions and conduct 
less rare than would be supposed. 

Pembroke. The late D of N , 

then, was an eccentric character. I was 
closely allied by marriage to his eccentric 
ancestor, delineated in such lively colours 
by Lord Clarendon, to whom in some points 
be teems to have borne a similitude, though 
he did not equally keep up his dignity. 
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Carlisle. The Suffolk* and Efiinghams 
kept up more familiarity with his Grace, 
than I did. In early life he had little 
chance of succeeding to the dukedom, and 
his habits were formed in another sphere of 
society. We all seek political power ; but 
lie enjoyed it in the shape and noise of 
electioneering intrigues. 

Surry. And was it thus that my descen- 
dant and heir supported our chivalrous and 
poetical name ? 

Middlesex. No one, let him purify and 
exalt himself as much as he will, can secure 
stains from the blood he transmits. 

Pembroke. The individual members of a 
family will be as wide from each other, as 
black from white. While one is glowing 
and generous, another is sharp, rapacious, 
cruel, and heartless.;— one is all light, an- 
other is all darkness; one is all genius, 
another all dulness; one melting as wax, 
another stubborn as the barren rock. 

Middlesex. My grandfather, the witty 
companion of Rochester, did not bear mueh 
similarity in genius to his sombre ancestor 
Buckhurst, whose shadowy personifications 
were worthy of his prototype Dante. 

Carlisle. Nothing is more strange than 
that that poem is so little known ; because 
it has all the invention of Spenser, and aH 
his poetical ptcturesqueness, while the 
colours are of a darker and deeper tint, and 
the language and versification are scarcely 
more obsolete. 

Middlesex. It is impossible to argue on 
the caprice of popular appetite. The popu- 
lar reader never really enjoys old poetry. 
Not one of this class can be found, who 
sincerely enjoys Spenser. It is nothing but 
the supremacy of his name which makes 
them fear to own* that they do not relish 
him. The modern routine of phraseology 
is all that they can apprehend. 

Lovelace. But obsolete language is more 
often that which was artificial and studied, 
than the simple diction of the day in which 
it was written. I made a rule to myself to 
use the simplest and clearest form and order 
of words ; and now at the end of nearly two 
centuries, there is not a word obsolete, nor 
out of its due and accustomed place, in my 
song to AUhea. 

Carlisle. You are right, and claim to 
yourself no more merit than is justly due 
to you. It is the elaborate language of 
studied learning, which grows obsolete. 
What ridiculously quaint stuff appeared to 
us that language which was admired in the 
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reign of Elizabeth under the name of Eu- 
phuism ! 

Middlesex. The language of old George 
Wither, who wrote with a flowing pen, is 
not obsolete, though it is something too 
colloquial and vulgar. 

Lovelace. But there are many very poet- 
ical pages in Wither, especially in his Shep- 
herd's Hunting. I say this in justice to 
him, though I hated his factious politics, 
his querulous temper, and his uncourtly 
invectives. 

Pembroke. I felt disgust at his puritanic 
cant. I saw many vices in the Court ; but 
his spirit of detraction was malignant. 

Middlesex. He suffered for it after the 
Restoration, and, I believe, died in prison. 

Pembroke. My brother and successor took 
a part in those perilous troubles, which I 
wish could be blotted out from our family 
history. 

Middlesex. Yes ; and he did not use well 
the widow of my collateral ancestor, the 
famous Lady Anne Clifford, whose heroic 
father, George Earl of Cumberland, shone 
so brightly in the Elizabethan annals. 
What a curious memoir she has left of her 
own life ! 

Carlisle. She was the feudal Queen of 
our Cumberland and Westmorland districts, 
and her memory is yet venerated in the 
North. What a beautiful history has Dr. 
Whitaker given of that illustrious family 
in his History of Craven. Those, at least, 
must be admitted to have been ancient 
nobility. Will any one be so cold and un- 
imaginative as not to feel the influence of 
such transmitted memorials ? nor venerate 
the blood of Plantagenet and Tudor, as 
well as of all the old Anglo-Norman peer- 
age, which centred in them ? 

Lovelace. I hear it echoed from above by 
many a voice, whencesoever the feeling may 
arise, that we have heard too much and too 
often of this, and that it is time to silence it 
as a worn-out tale ! I am not one of those 
who pay much attention to such sarcasms : 
among a nobility, of whom the greater part 
are new and obscure, such attempts are 



natural ; because though they, who are not 
of the newest, are very glad to insult the 
absolute parvenus, they are equally desirous 
to veil over historical antiquity, and esta- 
blish rules to exalt themselves and depress 
their superiors. Families may be ancient ; 
yet not only not noble, but obscure* 

Middlesex. You, Lord Carlisle, are ac- 
cused of having neglected your young rela- 
tion, when your countenance might have 
been of use to him. 

Carlisle. I am not sure that I can entirely 
acquit myself. His mother had offended 
me ; but I ought not on that account to 
have been cold to the son ; nor is it perhaps, 
any excuse that I was not aware of his 
genius. He was not of my blood ; but I 
was of his, by my mother. • He did not, 
therefore, belong properly to my protection. 
I had known his father ; but circumstances 
had now thrown us entirely asunder from 
each other. His predecessor in the title 
had secluded himself from the world before 
I came into its society. I had contracted 
habits and manners so different from those 
in which the boy had by his ill fate moved, 
and I imagined that I saw so much of his 
mother's temper in him, that a renewal of 
our alliance was painful to me. Unluckily 
for me, if not for him, it turned out that I 
was wrong; and I had severe cause to 
repent, for he took ample vengeance on me. 
He afterwards electrified me by his genius, 
but it was too late : the die was cast ! 
However, I will still be frank enough to 
say, that the school of his poetry was not 
in all respects to my taste. It had too 
much occasionally of the roughness and 
violence of his own temper. 

Middlesex. You are accused of fastidious- 



Carlisle. This may have been true. 
When I was young, the ancient nobles, as 
you well know, were a separate class : and 
they who had been brought up in another 
society were, however ancient themselves, 
alien to them. Captain Byron had lived 
in the high rank becoming his birth ; but 
he died when his son was a very infant. 
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THE SEAT OF LORD RIVERS. 



Mistley Hall, one of the Beats of Lord 
Rivers, is situated on a pleasant eminence, 
about one mile south of Manningtree, in 
Essex, and at no considerable distance from 
the river Stour. 

This manor, at the time of the Doomsday 
survey, was held by the wife of Henry De 
Ramis, from whom it passed through seve- 
ral families, and, in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, came into the possession of the 
Crown. Edward the Sixth granted it to 
Sir John Rainsforth, whose heirs sold it to 
Paul, Viscount Bayning ; Anne, his grand- 
daughter, conveyed it by marriage to Aubrey 
de Vere, Earl of Oxford, by whom the 
reversion was sold, about the year 1680, to 
Edward Rigby, Esq., from whom the pre- 
sent Dowager Lady Rivers is descended. 

Mistley Hall, the principal part of which 
was built by the Right Honourable Richard 
Rigby, in addition to the family mansion, 
though far from the most magnificent, is 
confessedly as elegant a seat as any in the 
kingdom. The wing which commands the 
river Stbur, consists of a suite of rooms, 
admirably constructed, and fitted up with 
corresponding taste. The drawing-rooms 
and parlours are adorned with a small col- 
lection of very capital pictures of the best 
masters — particularly Vertumnus and Po- 
mona, by Rembrandt ; a matchless Cuyp, 
a Gaspar Poussin, a Terriers, and the cele- 
brated Woodman, from the more modern 
pencil of the inimitable Gainsborough. 

He built a beautiful parish church on the 
banks of the Stour, which was constructed 
by Adams, so as to form a very striking and 
central object from the Hall. On the right 
of this, Mr. Rigby formed a spacious quay 
and store-houses, making Mistley one of 
the most complete little towns, as well as 
sea-ports, in the kingdom. 

As Mr. Rigby was a person of some poli- 
tical importance in the last century, it may 
not be out of place, if we bestow a few words 
upon him here. 

Embarked early in political life, with 
every advantage to be derived from strong, 
manly talents, and a winning address, it is 
no wonder that the leaders of the contending 



parties of those days were desirous of enrol- 
ling him under their respective banners. 
Frederic, Prince of Wales, father of George 
the Third, was amongst the first to cultivate 
his acquaintance. He personally invited 
him to his levees at Leicester House, and 
became so pleased with his society, that he 
gave him an unsolicited promise to make 
him, on the first vacancy, a Gentleman of 
the Royal Bedchamber. Such vacaricy 
happening not long after, Mr. Rigby's well 
founded expectation was disappointed by a 
different nomination. He resented this 
treatment, however, in a manner worthy 
of him. The Prince himself was hurt on 
the occasion, and endeavoured to correct 
the mistake by the offer of a douceur, as a 
temporary compensation : but this was re- 
jected in the following terms — "I shall 
never receive pay for a service, of which I 
am not deemed worthy ; but rather think it 
my duty to retire from a Court where 
honour, I find, has no tie." 

He kept his word, and never entered 
Leicester House afterwards. 

Mr. Rigby, however, soon afterwards 
was made Secretary for Ireland, and was 
subsequently nominated Master of the Rolls, 
and obtained a seat in the Privy Council. 
In June, 1768, Mr. Rigby, having taken 
no part in politics for some years, was ap- 
pointed Paymaster of the Forces, and con- 
tinued in that lucrative office during the 
twelve years' subsequent administration of 
Lord North. The American war, so cala- 
mitous in its consequences to this country, 
proved an unexpected source of wealth to 
Mr. Rigby : from the expenditure of num- 
berless millions upon military services, so 
complex, and so detached, immense sums of 
the public money, according to official usage, 
were unavoidably lodged in the hands of 
the Paymaster. This accidental turn of 
good fortune subjected him, however, even- 
tually, to a prosecution, for which no prece- 
dent is to be found in the political annals of 
this country. 

In this dilemma, he stated to Parliament 
his readiness to pay his balance by quick 
instalments. The country, as it were, with 
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one voice, applauded his conduct, and a 
compromise took place upon it, by which 
Mr. Rigby paid £10,000 for the interest of 
an unsettled balance, although no prede- 
cessor had ever been called upon on a similar 
occasion. 

After this, Mr. Rigby retired altogether 
from public life to his seat of Mistley Hall, 



which owes all its present charms to his 
decorative taste, and nothing of the kind 
can more bespeak the hand of the master. 
The extensive plantations are all of his own 
creation. From an obscure country seat, 
annexed to a small patrimony, he raised it 
to all the consequence it now possesses, with 
a surrounding rental of 5,000/. a-year. 



THE PERJURED TEMPLAR. 

BY W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 



A mono the few preceptories possessed by 
the Knights Templars in Ireland, none was 
more remarkable than that of Rencrew, 
whose picturesque ruins still excite the 
admiration of all who pass up or down the 
romantic Blackwater. It was founded 
under the joint auspices of the pope and 
the king, being designed to enforce equally 
the religion of Rome and the domination 
of England on the septs of Munster, who 
clung to their ancient creed and ancient 
laws with a pertinacity which it was the 
fashion of that day to stigmatise as barba- 
rous. Erected on the extreme verge of the 
precipitous hill, round which the Black- 
water winds into the bay of Youghal, it 
commanded to the north a view of the river 
winding through hills covered with wood 
from their tops to the water s edge ; while 
southwards the bay opened a wide sheet of 
water, generally tranquil as a lake, save 
where the river and ocean met at the bar 
that stretches across the entrance of the 
harbour. In the early age of the third 
erusade, Youghal was a plaoe of consider- 
able importance. The town was built on 
the slope of a hill, along whose summit ran 
a high wall, 'Strengthened by towers. Two 
monasteries, just beyond the walls at the 
northern and southern extremities of the 
town, were fortified with considerable care, 
and the vassals of the abbots bound to 
military service, shared in turn the duty 
of guarding these outworks. The Justi- 
ciary Lacy had joined with the papal legate 
in making these arrangements, by which 
the town had the double security of sanc- 
tity and arms. It was commercially de- 
pendent on the city of Bristol, and even 
before the English conquest had been the 
depot of the white slave trade, for which 
Bristol was unfortunately too celebrated. 
One light-house at the southern extremity 



of the town, displayed a beacon by night 
and a banner by day, to guide mariners to 
the anchorage ground; its care was en- 
trusted to a convent of nuns, who held 
extensive royal grants on condition of main- 
taining the Round Tower and its signal 
light. A town of about five thousand 
inhabitants, blessed with two abbeys, one 
nunnery, a collegiate establishment for the 
instruction of missionaries, and having 
within a few miles a preceptory of Knights 
Templars and a monastery of Augustinian 
friars, ought in all conscience to have been 
the most religious spot on earth. Unfor- 
tunately piety is sometimes in the inverse 
ratio of professions, and spite of nuns, friars, 
and templars, Youghal was about the most 
demoralised town in Christendom. The 
good citizens of Bristol finding the slave- 
trade ceasing to be lucrative, took to piracy 
and buccaneering. When it was desirable 
to avoid the awkward enquiries of English 
wardens, the captains of their privateers 
steered for the unsuspected port of Youghal 
and found there good stores in the monas- 
teries, protestors in the abbots, and excellent 
agents in the friars. It was said that 
Youghal was generally a more profitable 
market than Bristol itself. The mission- 
aries from its college, when they proceeded 
to the halls of some wild chieftain whom it 
was deemed expedient to reconcile to the 
faith of Rome and the sceptre of the Plan- 
tagenets, found that their admission was 
facilitated when they could give the lord 
intelligence of the wines of Oascony, and 
inform the lady how she could procure on 
cheap terms the produce of the looms of 
Flanders. The Templars cared little for 
the fate of the Holy Land; they could 
make safer and more profitable crusades 
nearer home. There were the septs of the 
Deasies, the Flaherties, and the Flynns, 
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so obstinately attached to their Jrishry 
that no hopes could be entertained of their 
civilisation; a foray into their lands pre- 
vented knightly swords from becoming 
rnsty, and what was even more important, 
famished the means of purchasing a share 
of the luxuries brought by the Bristol 
pirates. 

In the end of John's reign, the distractions 
of England gave fresh vigour to the bucca- 
neering trade, while that monarch's disputes 
with the pope rendered the royal authority 
little better than nominal. Richard Grace, 
abbot of St. Mary's, took upon himself the 
rule of Youghal, and laughed to scorn the 
remonstrances of the Lord President of 
Minister. Raymond le Poer, Grand Master 
of the Templars, made war and peace with 
the Irish septs as caprice or interest dictated. 
The proud Geraldines, though they scorned 
the king, quailed before those religious 
lords, and even the White Knight refused 
to exercise his privileges as hereditary 
seneschal of ImokOly when they interfered 
with the pretensions of Abbot or Prior. 
Matters were in this state when early on a 
summers morning the warder of the pre- 
ceptory blew the trumpet note that an- 
nounced a vessel entering the harbour of 
Youghal. The Templars hasted to the 
ramparts,leaving matins unsungand prayers 
unsaid, to speculate on the size and probable 
freight of the ship. " By our Lady," said 
Lacy, who had served in Palestine under 
and against the lion-hearted Richard, " by 
our Lady, my life is well nigh done, unless 
she brings us wine from the lands of the 
sun : for three weeks we have had nothing 
but filthy beer, or the mead of these savages 
who never saw the clustering grapes." 

" There is my laughing dame of Cap- 
pagh," said Aylmer, a young knight whose 
vows were of recent date, "she loves to be 
confessed by a Templar, and I have promised , 
to bring her an embroidered hood, such as the 
worthy abbot yonder presented to — —how 
call you the fair penitent that the thrice 
holy Richard Grace loves to shrive % " 

" She bears St. George's cross/' said Le 
Poer, "and a knight's pennonseems to flutter 
at her mast-head ; she is a royal galley, I 
ween, and brings intelligence from England. 
Ho there, my squires! saddle my war-horse, 
and let my train be ready forthwith to at- 
tend me to the town." 

The hour of noon had arrived ere the 
galley came to anchor opposite the Water- 



gate ; but long before thai time all the Au- 
thorities of Youghal, civil and religious, had • 
hasted to the shore to welcome their old 
favourite, Green, the captain of a royal 
vessel employed to chase the pirates, 
while he was himself the most rapacious 
and unscrupulous plunderer that ever crossed 
the channel. A loud shout greeted this 
worthy as he sprung ashore; the abbot pro- 
nounced a solemn benediction, the monks 
attempted to raise a psalm of triumph but 
stumbled in the music and the Latin, the 
mayor doffed his cap of maintenance, while 
the garrison made an attempt at a military 
salute of spears, scarcely less awkward than 
"a present arms" by the yeomanry of the 
same place in more modern times. Green 
received all these honours with the lurking 
vanity that belongs to mean birth thrust 
into high station. He cast his eyes round 
the group, and then turning to the abbot, 
said, 

"Holy father! I have urgent business 
with the Grand Master of the Templars ;" 
and drawing near he added in a whisper, 
" for by his means alone can I be freed 
from the presence of a troublesome spy." 

" Doubtless the Lord Le Poer will be in 
town ere long ; he hath promised to share 
our noon-tide meal, and we hope, gallant 
captain, that thou wilt not refuse to partici- 
pate in our convent fare— But whom have 
we here?" 

A strange knight, clothed in complete 
armour, wearing his vizordown, had sprung 
to land in the midst of the conversation ; he 
was followed by a stalwart squire, and a 
gigantic negro slave, the first, for aught we 
know, that had ever been seen in Ireland. 
The appearance of the black was more 
effectual than reading the riot act at John 
0*Connell's election; children screamed, 
women shrieked, soldiers dropped their arms, 
nuns told their beads, monks tried to 
remember their prayers, the mayor set the 
example of running away, a piece of wis- 
dom not forgotten in similar alarms by iris 
successors; the Water-gate waswedgedwith 
fugitives, and ere Green could answer the 
question, knight, captain, and abbot, were 
hurried along by the crowd like pieces of 
drift timber in the ebb of the tide. " The 
devil ! " shouted Green in fury ; his cry 
was mistaken for terror, and it rendered the 
horror of the crowd incurable. No one 
doubted that Satan, in proper person, had 
come to take possession of Youghal as his 
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peculiar inheritance, or that he had at least 
chosen it for his bathing-place 

" In the sultry month of August, 
When the weather is hot below." 

In fewer minutes than it has taken to 
write the description, the belief in the 
bodily presence of Satan pervaded the re-w 
motest corners of the town. . Never did 
Youghal display greater consternation, ex- 
cept perhaps in the winter of 1825, when 
some one rented a prophecy that a lean 
turkey would serve for the dinner of all the , 
Protestants there resident * on the ensuing 
Christmas day; and the half-pay officers, 
who had found the cheapness of the markets 
convenient to tiieir purses, took sudden 
alarm and fled # to England. The bells of 
churches and abbeys tolled, the streets were 
flooded with holy water, and the few who 
retained their senses were menaced with 
the fate of St. Stephen, for nothing is so 
. offensive to a terrified multitude as want of 
sympathy in their fears. 

The Grand Master of the Templars was 
riding slowly onwards,, when the peal of 
the alarm, bells rung in his ears. He 
hastily formed his train in battle array, and 
galloped onwards,, to what he supposed 
must be a furious battle, nor did he draw 
bridle till stopped by the barriers of the 
North Gate. It was long before the terri- 
fied warders attended to his impatient 
summons, it was longer ere their feeble 
hands removed bolt and bar. At length 
the Templars were admitted, and beheld 
with wonder a scene of confusion which 
passed all powers of description or under- 
standing. Poer was not the most patient 
of men ; having vainly questioned the first 
he met as to the cause of the tumult, he 
levelled his lance and galloped through the 
shrieking crowd followed by his attendants. 
Near the Town-hall, he found Green, the 
abbot., and the stranger knight, trying to 
address the multitude, amid a jumble of 
noises to which Babel was a mere joke. 
Less evidence of an insurrection has often 
been received by Irish authorities, and 
Poer at once directed his followers to charge 
the mob. Real dangers were now added 
to groundless fears ; the names of the devil 
and the Templars, casually but not un- 
happily united, were shrieked out by 
wretches, crushed, struck down, and tram- 
pled. But the military force soon had 
cleared an open space, and the abbot invited 
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the knights to accompany him to the mon- 
astery, where all these puzzling scenes 
could be explained. 

The negro, the innocent cause of the 
uproar and mischief, followed his master 
through the town; and a few who ven- 
tured to peep from their windows, thought 
that Satan having been conquered by the 
pious Richard Grace, was now led in triumph 
to be confined in the dungeons of the abbey. 
Some of the monks seemed to have formed 
the same belief; for, when the abbot in- 
vited his guests to follow him to the refec- 
tory, they hasted to prevent the slave from 
accompanying the train; and it was to 
them a new lesson in physiology, to learn 
that a woolly head, white teeth, and a 
black skin, might belong to a mortal man. 
. It was not until they entered the refec- 
tory, that Green found an opportunity of 
delivering his message to the Grand Master. 
" I present to you," he said, pointing to the 
stranger, " the worthy knight, Sir Colman 
Rashleigh, who has been sent to perform a 
penance in the preceptory of Rencrew." 

Poer had previously recognised in the 
stranger, a brother of his order, and had 
felt surprised that a Templar should have 
come, without any previous announcement 
of his intention. He received Sir Colman 
courteously and said, " I trust my brother 
will find the penances of Rencrew very 

ught." 

When the guests sate down to table, 
Rashleigh, for the first time, raised his 
visor, and showed a countenance once 
handsome, which a Syrian sun had burned 
and a ghastly wound disfigured. His man- 
ners were cold and stately ; they effectually 
damped the mirth which usually reigned 
in the refectory of St. Mary's; and the 
meal, instead of being protracted to a late 
hour, was terminated with unusual rapidity. 
Green spoke a few words in private to the 
Grand Master, who turned to the stranger 
and said, " After thefatigues of your voyage, 
rest is needful; the preceptory is but a 
short hour's ride from hence, one of my 
squires shall conduct you thither. I will 
not return until the morrow." 

Sir Colman bowed and withdrew, fol- 
lowed by his train. Green, the Abbot, and 
the Grand Master remained to discuss the 
disposal of certain valuable plunder, which 
Green had not been able to land in Bristol. 

Weeks rolled on ; the Templars of Ren- 
crew were heartily weary of their new 
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companion; silent and moody, he kept 
aloof from them all, and scarcely returned 
their ordinary salutations. He was often 
ahsent from the preceptory ; but the only 
companion of his rambles was his negro 
slave, and with him he conversed in a lan- 
guage known only to themselves. He 
sometimes visited the town, where a new 
tale respecting the negro had become popu- 
lar; it was satisfactorily determined that 
Sir Colman Rashleigfr had sold himself to 
the powers of evil, and that the negro was 
a fiend sent to watch his motions until the 
time when Satan should have him altoge- 
ther. 

It was soon observed that the negro, 
whenever he came to towr^ generally ho- 
vered around the nunnery, and he was 
once seen to speak at the grate with one of 
the inmates ; it was said, the same that had 
been brought to the convent by the pirate 
Green. These circumstances gave ample 
room for conjectures ; sister Martha was as 
much disliked by the nuns, as brother Col- 
man by the Templars ; and for the same 
reason, her unsocial qualities and conduct. 
It was, however, strange that the haughty 
lord abbot of St. Mary's paid more respect 
to the gloomy Martha than to all the sister- 
hood, including even the prioress. No 
other nun had ever been shrived by him, 
no other had ever spoken with him in pri- 
vate, or scarcely even received a passing 
word in public; but Richard Grace, the 
haughtiest man that ever trode a cloistered 
aisle, was known to come before a simple 
nun, and to practise every art to win her 
favour. 

The nuns often puzzled themselves vainly 
to account for this favour shown to her they 
deemed their most unworthy member ; the 
aged portress when she overheard them 
only shook her head, and smiled in that 
dubious fashion that seems to mock at 
mirth. Once, and once only, she hinted 
that she knew more than it would be safe 
to tell ; she spoke of Grace as one whose 
early youthwas little consonant to his holy 
vows. He had once been a traveller, and 
a strange tale had been told of his having 
joined with the pirates of the channel, of 
His captivity, his liberation by a fair dame, 
his flight with her to Ireland, her sudden 
disappearance, and his unexpected entrance 
into the monastery, of which family con- 
nections had made him the head* 

It was a stormy day, the bleakest of a 



bleak December ; the nuns, whose turn it 
was to go out and tend the beacon fire while 
they recited prayers for the venturous 
mariners, declined, as earnestly as they 
dared, the task of sitting in the lonesome 
round tower. But the laws of the convent 
were peremptory, and the two reluctant 
sisters, whose turn it was, prepared to face 
the storm, when Martha and the old por- 
tress volunteered to go in their stead. 

Evening was beginning to close in when 
a vessel, which from her rigging all guessed 
to be Green's corsair, was seen making for 
the harbour ; 'but the tide was running out, 
and the wind, though not directly off the 
shore, was so unfavourable that, without the 
aid of the tide, it was certain that the 
galley could not get under shelter of the 
headlands. A knot of the town's people 
had assembled on the rocks beneath the 
Light-house ; perched on the cliff close to 
the tower, sate the negro, perfectly motion- 
less, looking over the wide expanse of waters 
— just such a figure as superstition might 
imagine to be the demon invoking the 
storm. When the two nuns approached to 
take their post, the negro, as if accidentally, 
walked past them: sister Martha stopped 
and beckoned him. " Ride," said she, " ride 
for thy life ; tell thy master that the night 
of vengeance is come, and the pirate may 
be lured to his doom." The negro hasted 
past, he was seen to seek the road to Ren- 
crew ; and on that night Sir Colman Rash- 
leigh disappeared from the preceptory. 

A part of our tale must now be taken 
from the narrative of a shipwrecked ma- 
riner. He said that the corsair to which 
he belonged made the harbour of Youghal 
on a squally evening, and made short tacks . 
at the entrance of the bay, waiting for the 
turn of the tide to cross the bar. He saw 
the beacon kindled at; the usual hour, and 
its' light directed them for several hours, 
but it was suddenly obscured at the moment 
when the increasing darkness and rising 
wind rendered its aid most necessary. When 
it next appeared theythought that the ves- 
sel must have drifted very strangely, orthat 
by some miracle the tower had changed its 
position, for the light seemed in a very dif- 
ferent direction from what they had ex- 
pected. Green, thecaptain, was completely 
puzzled; he had been agitated the whole 
day, especially as some one had casually 
named the date of the month and year, and 
it coincided with a day which the sailor 
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knew that Green had very good, or rather 
very evil, cause to remember. In his con- 
fusion he ordered the pilot to steer by the 
light as usual, and a few minutes afterwards 
the galley struck the bar with such violence 
that her bows were stove in. The sailor, 
when the rest of the crew had been 
whelmed in the waves, had the good 
fortune to grasp a spar, by which he was 
supported until thrown upon the. beach. 
All his companions had perished. The 
commentary on his tale was that in the 
morning the beacon was found extinct, 
sister Martha and her companion had dis- 
appeared, and the remains of a fire were 
discovered on the top of Claycastle, a hill 
by the side of the water, which offered 
every convenience for the display of a false 
light. 

All the authorities investigated the affair ; 
Richard Grace shewed especial anxiety, he 
interrogated every person that had been on 
the rocks or near the tower during the 
eventful evening, and was particularly 
struck by the account of the negro's pre- 
sence. A hasty summons was despatched 
to the preceptory, and the master, attended 
by the great body of the knights, Sir Col- 
man Rashleigh among the rest, soon arrived 
in the town. Circumstances transpired 
which gave room for suspicion. Rashleigh 
had gone from the preceptory late in the 
evening, accompanied by his black servant, 
and had not returned until the following 
noon ; two horsemen, very similar to them 
in appearance had been met by a peasant 
on the hills north of the town, about two 
hours before midnight, and several of the 
knights remembered that Rashleigh had 
always shown unusual agitation whenever 
Green's name was mentioned. Poer, how- 
ever, declared that Rashleigh had been that 
night employed by him on a mission of 
peculiar importance in the skirts of the 
Roches , country, and that he had executed 
his task, which was of course a proof that 
on the memorable night he was far from 
Youghal. 

The disappearance of Martha and the 
portress continued inexplicable. Rigid 
search was made through the surrounding 
country, but no trace of the fugitives could 
be discovered. Large rewards were offered, 
but not a particle of information was 
obtained. 

Four years passed away; Rashleigh con- 
tinued to belong to the preceptory, but the 



gloom of his disposition seemed aggravated, 
and his motions more strange. He was 
frequently absent for days together, the 
negro being the sole companion of his 
excursions. Once he went alone; on his 
return he seemed to be frenzied, and when 
his slave approached, he felled him to the 
earth with a violence that seemed to have 
destroyed life, and rushed to his cell. The 
negro arose, stunned by the blow : it was 
some time before he recovered his senses, 
but when he was able to speak he solicited 
audience from the master of the preceptory, 
and waa conveyed to his presence. 

The nature of the negro's tale may be 
guessed from its effects ; Sir Colman Rash- 
leigh was hurried from his cell to a dun- 
geon and heavily fettered ; the alarm bell 
of the preceptory was rung, the gates closed, 
the watch doubled. Expresses were sent 
to the town, to the President of Munster, 
to the Seneschal of Imokilly, and to the 
neighbouring garrison of Dungarvan. As 
night approached, farther precautions were 
taken ; their necessity soon became obvious. 
The preceptory was suddenly attacked by 
a body of the wild Irish, who seemed to 
rise out of the ground by magic; they 
flung themselves into the ditch, they scaled 
the ramparts, they hurled their long knives 
at the soldiers, and raised, their wild cry 
of " Forrah 1 " " Forrah ! "' as if assured of 
victory. 

A similar attack had been made on the 
town, but the garrison, warned of its danger, 
was on the alert, and the Irish were beaten 
back from the walls. The preceptory was 
well defended, the knights clad in impene- 
trable armour baffled their naked adversa- 
ries, but swarm succeeded swarm, and 
they were beginning to sink from sheer 
fatigue, when morn dawned on the des- 
perate fight. The light showed them fresh 
hordes of enemies pouring on, and they 
beheld a woman on a crag urging their 
efforts* by reciting the prophecies that fore- 
told Erin's deliverance from the stranger. 
But day brought them also aid from the 
town, and Le Poer ordered a charge to 
open a passage for the succours. The 
Irish in all their insurrections have ever 
quailed before a charge of cavalry ; when 
the gates of the preceptory were flung open, 
and the Master galloped forth attended 
only by twelve Templars, and they too ex- 
hausted by the labours of the night, the 
insurgent multitude bore back, reeled, and 
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was in a few moments a helpless mass of 
confusion. 

" Seize the prophetess," shouted Le Poer, 
and towards her the knights rode with 
levelled lances, trampling down the naked 
heroes, who no longer thought of resistance. 

The heroine vainly strove to cheer the 
Irish to the fight, by precept and example. 
Armed with a short sword, she struck the 
steed of the foremost rider, and horse and 
horseman rolled on the plain ; but she was 
at the same moment stunned by the blow of 
a lance, and the soldiers from the town, who 
had now reached the scene of action, easily 
made her captive. - They recognised in her 
the fugitive nun. 

Several nights after this sudden outbreak, 
a solemn court was held in the vaults of 
St. Mary's Abbey. The Lord President of 
Munster, Richard Grace, and the Master of 
the Templars, sat as judges ; the instruments 
of torture were before them, and a negro, 
whose limbs were dislocated by the rack, 
was obstinate in refusing to answer their 
interrogatories. 



ings of Normandy, have wrested land and 
title from Saxons and from Irishmen. I 
could not rouse my own countrymen in 
Devon and Cornwall, to strike down the 
Plantagenet. But for my own intemperance, 
I would have succeeded here. Poor worm I" 
he continued, turning to the negro, " thou, 
proud of thy secret, dared to breathe unhal- 
lowed wishes to the Lady Edith, and to 
threaten vengeance. . I should have slain, 
and not punished ; but thy treason has had 
its reward, the rack has done its worst." 

" It seems that there is no need of further 
evidence," said the President. " Give the 
Templar a short shrift and a long cord. 
Bring in the woman." 

" My lord," said the Master of the Tem- 
plars, " hemp must not touch a Knight who 
has drawn sword in a holy cause, nor must 
a layman's voice pronounce his doom. A 
darker and worse fate awaits him and the 
perjured nun. . They must share a living 
tomb: the vault is already prepared." 

The unhappy sister Martha, we should 
rather say the once renowned Lady Edith, 



' Bring *in Sir Colman Rashleigh," said ' was next brought forward. Death, however, 



the Abbot. 

He was introduced, heavily fettered. 

" Sir Knight," said Grace, " thou art 
accused of treason to thy King, of falsehood 
to thy God, of treacherous murder, and dis- 
honourable fraud. What sayest thou to 
the charge?" 

"Lord Abbot," replied the Templar, 
" I am no traitor. I am a Saxon prince — 
and owe np fealty to the Norman. For my 
broken vows, the sin be on the head of those 
who stormed the castle of Fordwych, and 
led me to believe that my betrothed bride 
was the victim of their ruffian violence. 
Richard Grace, thou didst aid the deed, 
which was planned by the villain Green, 
now gone to his long account." 

" And why didst thou come to raise foul 
rebellion in this land % " demanded the Pre- 
sident. 

" I will answer thee, Lord Geraldine,— 
because thou and thy ancestors, the scour- 



had already placed his signet upon her, and 
she could scarcely falter a reply to the 
questions of her judges. In this state she 
was delivered to a guard, to be carried for 
trial to her own convent ; but it is believed 
that she did not pass the portals alive, and 
that the monastic cruelties were exercised 
on a senseless carcase. 

Sir Colman Rashleigh was conveyed to 
his preceptory, and sentenced to the dread- 
ful penalty of broken vows, to be built up 
alive into a niche of the vaults beneath the 
chapel. The executioners of this dread 
decree heard from him no word of sorrow 
or complaint. His story was forgotten, un- 
til the recent storms laid bare the ancient 
ruins, and disclosed to the terrified rustics 
who went to search for imaginary treasures, 
a skeleton in a nook, covered in with ma- 
sonry, which had once worn the form of the 
last representative of the kings of Wessex. 
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MR. SNIFFTON SNEALY— THE NOTICED. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " OHARTLEY THE FATALIST.** 



" SouTent femme varie, 

Bien fol qui s'y fie ! w — FRAN9018 Premiss. 



Mr. Snippton Snealy was a little 
smirking, jerking gentleman, most felici- 
tously endowed with an exceedingly high 
opinion of himself. Uniform self-compla- 
cency like unto his can fall to the lot of hut 
few ; hut, when attained, is a most valuahle 
endowment, inasmuch as it hath enabled 
many mediocre persons to bask happily in 
a sunshine of their own making, when the 
faYouring light of other eyes beamed not 
towards them. 

But Mr. Sniffton Snealy was not a, fain- 
eant self-idolater, content to admire himself 
alone in his dressing-gown and slippers and 
throughout the toilet phases of £he day. No : 
he had a higher aim than so to hide his 
talent, as it were, under a bushel. His 
ambition was to belong, or at least appear 
to belong, to what he considered the 
fashionable world; and his ingenious con- 
trivances to obtain cards of invitation and 
tickets of admission to " at homes," soirees, 
and private or select concerts, &c. &c. toge- 
therwhh the multitudinous disappointments 
and humiliations consequent thereupon, 
would fill a volume. 

At length, that is, after several years of 
perseverance, his object seemed to be attain- 
ed, as his small figure might often be seen 
gliding amongwell-dressed crowds, collected 
in elegantly furnished apartments. So his 
face and name gradually became familiar 
to many, and no inquiry was made con- 
cerning his " birth, parentage, and educa- 
tion,'* or by whom he was first introduced 
mto society. And the cause of tins omission 
was simply that no one felt sufficiently 
interested about him to ask any questions, 
a fact of which he continued blissfully un- 
suspicious, in consequence of the excellent 
terms on which he always was with himself. 
Thus his time passed pleasantly enough, 
and he might have continued, till the end 
of his days, a quiet participator in the 
gaieties of the town, had it not been that 
success was, as usual, the precursor of fresh 
aspirings. It was something certainly to be 
admitted into circles formerly inaccessible 
to him, and for a while he plumed himself 



exceedingly, and magnified himself greatly 
in his own eyes, by talking of charming, 
delightful parties, at which he had **raet'* 
the Duke or Duchess, or Lords or Laches 
So-and-so ; but — alas ! all the steps of am- 
bition's crazy ladder seem to be composed 
of "huts"— "But," groaned Mr. Sniffion 
Snealy to himself, on returning home late 
one morning from a splendid " at home**— - 
" but" sighed he, " it is of no use to conceal ' 
the matter from myself— I am merely 
suffered to make one — merely, as it were, 
endured. If I could but once get some noble: 
or first-rate family to notice me in pubH6, 
as young Sir Peter Plus was noticed to-night 
by her Ladyship's circle, I know then how 
it would be — the rest would follow. But 
note, a slight bend of recognition is all I can 
obtain from those whom I am most anxious 
to be acquainted with, and frequently that 
is accorded without a smile, and sometimes 
even with a wondering stare, from persons 
who must have seen me but a night or two 
before." 

With such unsatisfactory reminiscences 
he sought repose, but lay long awake cogi- 
tating upon various modes qf breaking 
through the barrier of " exclusiveness." 

To be noticed by those who were * 4 the 
noticed" of all, was thenceforward his great 
aim, and his demeanour became changed 
accordingly. Instead of contenting himself 
with the privilege of looking on and occa> 
sionally exchanging a few words with pass- 
ing acquaintance of the <A iroXAot or " un- 
ticketed," like himself, he now eagerly 
watched and hovered about those little 
circles which are ever contrived lor the elite, 
even in -crowded rooms. And there, with 
cat-like patience, would he watch for the 
moment to pounce upon a fallen handker- 
chief or glove, to present to its fair and 
titled owner, and receive the heart-cheering 
reward of a gracious smile. Many other 
little marks of attention and reverence did 
he by degrees venture to pay to " the no- 
ticed." If a lady of that caste was moving,* 
albeit she might have the arm- of a peer, he 
would request gentlemen to make way for 
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her ladyship; and when a carriage was 
wanted, the Dutch gentleman with his 
patent cork leg could not he more perse- 
veringly locomotive than was Mr. Sniffton 
Snealy. 

The adage says, "perseverance in a good 
cause is obstinacy in a had one." Whether 
our hero's cause was good or had, we leave 
with the reader to settle ; but persevere he 
did, and, to his great mortification, with 
little apparent success, till love, almighty 
love, which settles most people's affairs in 
one way or another, caused a young lady to 
receive his attentions in a manner most 
gratifying to his feelings. She was one of 
" the noticed," decidedly beautiful, had a 
fortune in her own possession, and was the 
daughter of a Baronet. Moreover, what 
seemed of greater importance at the mo- 
ment, her brother, a dashing Major, had 
just returned home, in consequence of 
wounds received at the storming of Badajoz, 
and was, of course, one of the "lions" of 
tiie day. 

" 1 thank you for your politeness, Mr. 
Snealy, and hope to have the pleasure of 
meeting you again soon," said Lucy Glen- 
field, as she stepped into her carriage, to 
which our hero had with tremulous pride 
handed her, after having been all but asked 
before he ventured to proffer his arm. 

That night he slept but little, and on the 
following day had many waking dreams. 
That he was " on the wrong side " of thirty 
he knew ; but he felt certain that no one 
would suppose him to be more than seven- 
and-twenty, and the lady (he ascertained 
by the Baronetage) was almost twenty-four. 
So he took to " <»8tle-building." 

" Will you oblige me by an introduction 
to your friend ? " said Major Glenfield, a 
few nights after, to a gentleman who had 
just left our hero, and the request was im- 
mediately complied with. 

" I am most happy to make your acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Snealy," said the Major, "I 
wished to express how much obliged I feel 
for your polite attentions to my sister." 

" Pray, Major, don't mention it," stam- 
mered Mr. Sniffton Snealy ; " I'm sure no 
gttriteman could—" 

" Well, well," observed the Major, "well 
•ay no more about it. The fact is, that I 
ought to have been in the way, but they 
detained me at another party ; and— you 
know how it is — there are always plenty of 
fellows ready whom nobody knows— itV 
apt every one that I should like to be seen 



with Lucy. We are obliged to be a little 
particular. Have you seen her to-night ? M 
" I have but just arrived," was the reply. 
" She dined with the Countess, and came 
here dressed," said the Major; " so I dare 
say we shall find her in the farther room. 
Ugh, that leg of mine ! I'm almost as use- 
less as my father, who is laid up with the 
gout. Will you allow me to make use of 
your arm?" 

Though Mr. Sniffton Snealy was no 
soldier, he walked far more erect than his 
companion, till they stood, arm in arm, 
before the noble lady of the mansion, at 
whose side sat Lucy Glenfield, who wel- 
comed her brother with an approving smile, 
and then a slight blush was apparent on her 
cheek as she bent to his supporter. Poor 
Mr. Snealy's heart thrilled within him, but 
he said not a word, simply because he 
could not. 

" Your Ladyship will, I trust, permit me 
to introduce my particular friend, Mr. 
Sniffton Snealy ? " said the Major. 

" Don't trouble yourself," replied the 
Countess, "Mr. Snealy and I are old 
acquaintance ;" and smiling affably, she held 
out her hand, and, after a moment's pause, 
absolutely placed it upon that of our little 
gentleman, who timidly half extended his 
digits to receive the overwhelming honour, 
much in the style he might have done if 
suspicious that a pair of thumb-screws were 
concealed beneath the delicate white glove. 
" Your Ladyship is very ki — hi — hind," 
was all he stammered, but he " looked un- 
utterable things," and it seemed unto him as 
though there was a whirligig in his head. 

" I beg your Grace's pardon," exclaimed 
Major Glenfield, moving aside, and the next 
moment our hero found himself shoulder to 
shoulder, or rather shoulder to elbow, with 
the young Duke of Bettington, to whom 
the Countess extended her hand with a 
languid air, widely different from her recent 
friendly recognition of her old acquaintance. 
" Come and sit here, Charles," said Lucy 
Glenfield, making room for her brother. 

" Not now, my dear," replied the Major, 
" there are fifty people here whom I want 
to speak to. I'll come to you presently ; 
but, in the meanwhile, I'm sure our good 
friend, Mr. Snealy, will be happy to enter- 
tain you." 

What a position for a hitherto " unno- 
ticed" small gentleman ! He had not only 
familiarly shaken hands, but was now abso- 
lutely seated upon the samt sofa with the 
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Counted ! No marvel then was it that the 
whirligig in his head appeared to whiz with 
increased velocity, and that his language 
was somewhat confused, as he entertained 
the fair lady by his side. But at a first 
tete-a-tete, your ardent lovers are apt to be 
somewhat nervous, and consequently not 
particularly brilliant ; therefore what passed 
need not be related, and it will suffice to 
say that the evening went off delightfully, 
and Mr. Sniffton Snealy went home per- 
fectly convinced that his manners, person, 
and style, were sufficient to carry all before 
him. So from that date he held up his 
head higher than ever, or, to speak more 
correctly, he held it backward, making his 
chin, as the sailors would say, serve as a 
bowsprit instead of his nose. 

" Faint heart never won fair lady," 
thought he, as he rang and knocked furi- 
ously at Sir Charles Glenfield's door on the 
following morning. " Is Miss Glenfield or 
the Major at home ? " he inquired, present- 
ing two elaborately embossed cards. 

" Yes, Sir,, they are both within," replied 
the K porter, with a decision indicative of his 
having recently seen the name before him 
written in another place. 

" If you will take the trouble to walk up 
stairs, Sir," said the Major s valet, stepping 
forward with deferential alacrity. 

" A superb mansion ! " thought our " no- 
ticed " gentleman in his ascent ; and, to his 
dismay, he caught himself in the act of 
rubbing his hands, a habit which he believed 
he had entirely conquered. 

As he entered the drawing-room, Lucy, 
who was engaged in painting, started as his 
name was announced, and appeared in as 
pretty a confusion as any aspiring lover need 
wish. The Major lay reclined on a sofa 
with a book in his hand, which he imme- 
diately threw aside, and welcomed his 
visiter by a friendly grasp, exclaiming — 

" We were just speaking of you ! I 
should have called on you in less than an 
hour, just to leave my card selon les regies, 
though I hate all useless ceremony. So 
consider that done, there's a good fellow, 
and from this- time come and go as you like, 
for my time in England is too short to allow 
of your snail-creeping cautious ways of 
forming acquaintance." 

Mr. Snealy expressed himself highly 
flattered by this cordial reception, admired 
Lucy's drawings, essayed his skill in the 
art of complimenting, and talked over the 
last party, and so forth, with tolerable glib- 



ness, till he conceived the limits of a first 
morning visit were more than past, and then 
he rose to take leave. 

" Don't leave us yet, my dear fellow," 
said the Major, " I see the Duke of Bei- 
tington's carriage coming round the Square, 
and expect him to call. I must introduce 
you to him. He's a little harum-scarum 
now, but he's young, and a capital fellow 
at heart, I do think. A few friends who 
know the world well, as you do, would be 
invaluable to him." 

It was not in .our hero's nature to shun 
such an introduction, but he muttered some- 
thing about not "presuming," to which the 
Major bluntly replied — " Nonsense ! a 
gentleman is a gentleman. You'll soon find 
that the Duke has no pride of that sort 
about him. His foible lies the other way. 
He isn't half particular enough. Yes — the 
carriage stops." 

Here the usual scientific ra-ta-ta-tat-tat 
was performed upon the door, and, half-a- 
minute after, the young Duke came run- 
ning up the stairs two steps at a stride, and 
bounced unceremoniously into the room. 

" Your pardon, fair lady," said he to 
Lucy, who rose at his entrance. " Didn't 
know you were here. How are you ? Pray 
be seated. Don't mind me." 

Then turning to the Major, he shook 
him cordially by the hand, and then — our 
hero was, for the first time in his life, regu- 
larly introduced to a Duke. 

" Sniffton Snealy ! " his Grace exclaimed 
after the ceremony, " what a strange naine ! 
Don't be offended, my dear fellow; — but 
really I can't help laughing — not at you, 
but at your name. Never heard it before. 
Not a numerous family, eh ? " 

" I believe I am the only 'person of the 
name," replied our "noticed "little gentle- 
man. " My parents have been dead many 
years, and I am an only child, and not 
having yet entered into the holy state — " 

At these words, he cast a furtive glance 
towards Miss Glenfield, and fancied that he 
perceived a smile playing about her lips, as 
she bent forwardapparently busily employed 
with her pencil. 

" I should strongly recommend you to 
do so at the first convenient opportunity," 
said his volatile Grace, affecting gravity. 
" It would be a shame, a positive sin to 
allow such a name to pass away from the 
face of the earth." 

" I feel exceedingly obliged to your 
Grace," said Mr. Snealy, "exceedingly 
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flattered) And I hope — I trust — it will 
not." 

" Bravo ! " exclaimed the Duke. " As 
you have made up your own mind on the 
point, we may consider that affair as settled. 
To think otherwise would he a libel against 
the ladies." 

Mr. Snealy simpered, placed his hand 
upon his heart, and performed a most reve- 
rential obeisance in return for the supposed 
compliment ; and then the conversation took 
a less interesting turn, and his share therein 
was small, till the young peer expressed 
his wish to find a really talented painted of 
horses. 

"The fellow I employed last," said he, 
" is reckoned very clever ; but he cannot 
catch the character, the points, the expres- 
sion, if I may use that term. Nay, don't 
smile, Miss Lucy.- There is as great a 
variety of expression in the heads of horses 
as in the human countenance, always ex- 
. cepting — " 

" Nay, nay," exclaimed Lucy, smiling, 
" no common-place flattery, I prythee, my 
Lord Duke." 

" Not another word of it," said his Grace, 
sinking into a chair opposite to her, and 
taking possession of paper and a earners hair 
pencil. " I'll explain myself. Here are 
colours of all sorts between us, and mayhap, 
even with my small skill, I could mix up 
the exact hue of your dress, and hair, and 
eyes — no— I could not match them ! " 

" Gently, my Lord ! you are transgress- 
ing again," exclaimed Miss Glenfleld, 
laughing, and with a familiar archness that 
rendered Mr. Sniffton Snealy exceedingly 
uncomfortable. 

"Well, Lucy," said the thoughtless 

young nobleman, " we are old friends ; but 

there's no denying facts, and you know as 

well as I that every body says you area 

. devilish fine—*' 

" Hush, hush ! " cried Lucy, giving way 
to immoderate laughter, in which the Major 
and the giddy peer soon joined heartily ; 
but poor Mr. Snealy made a dismal cackling 
and coughing affair of his simulated mirth, 
inasmuch as, with all his self-complacency, 
he felt that a young Duke, with a fine per- 
son and an immense estate, might really 
prove a formidable rival. 

At length his Grace clearly explained 
that the artist with whom he was dissatis- 
fied, was deficient in vigour and accuracy 
of design, though his colouring was admir- 
able ; and thereupon our hero took upon 



himself to recommend a gentleman in the 
profession with whom he was acquainted. 

The Duke thanked him, and added— 
" He shall try his hand at Mad Tom and 
the black Highflyer mare first. So come 
along — you must take a seat in my chariot, 
and introduce me. Good morning, Lucy. 
Au revoir, Major. Observe, seven o'clock, 
military lime. I hate your late dinners." 

Mr. Snealy shook hands with the Major, 
and then approached respectfully to Miss 
Glenfield and bowed, and probably looked 
very interesting, as she extended her hand 
towards him, which was more than she had 
done towards the nobleman. So he seized 
thereon, and stammered his good wishes, 
and hardly believing or knowing where he 
was or what he did, skipped nimbly down 
stairs after his long-legged leader. 

On that morning he was "noticed" in- 
deed, for, at the top of Bond Street (the 
Regent Street of those days), his Grace 
ordered his coachman to drive as slowly as 
possible, in order to give him time to criticise 
any " turn-out" that might attract his atten- 
tion. So, from Oxford Street to Piccadilly, 
Mr. Snealy sat well forward and erect, with 
his elbow through the window, below which 
were emblazoned the ducal arms and coronet. 
Perhaps no Roman warriorever felt prouder 
during the progress of a triumph. His 
little heart bounded within him, and he was 
perfectly "in the ecstatics," as familiar 
faces met his eye, and all appeared honored 
by his recognition. Then, as though his cup 
of bliss was to be filled to overflowing, there 
was a momentary stoppage, and from an 
elegant landau at his elbow was heard an 
harmonious voice, exclaiming familiarly— 
" What ! wont you notice me, Snealy ? " 

It was that of the Countess, who proceeded 
to express her delight at seeing him look so 
well, whereas the only notice she took of 
his companion was, " Good morning, Duke,' ' 
as the carriages separated. 

" You appear to be a general favourite, 
Mr. Snealy," said his Grace : " we must be 
better acquaintance. Don't suppose I mean 
anything disrespectful by not inviting you 
in a formal way the first, time, but oblige 
me at once by taking your dinner with me 
to-day, sans fagon ? We shall make a 
small select bachelor's party, and you wiH 
meet your friend the Major for one." 

What small gentleman, who had long use- 
lessly sighed to be " noticed," would refuse 
such an invitation? Mr. Sniffton Snealy 
did not, and in consequence terminated that 
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eventful day in a maimer most unwonted 
with him. The dinner was exquisitely 
arranged, and afterward choice wines and 
wit were superabundant. It was a jovial 
party, and the little man sat and laughed, 
and passed the bottle, till it somehow struck 
him that it was his turn to exercise his 
talents for the amusement of the company. 
So he volunteered a song, in which he broke 
down, endeavoured to substitute a weary 
old Joe Miller, essayed a speech, and finally 
was carried out of the room and deposited 
in a hackney-coach, which bore him home 
in a glorious state of independence. 

On the following morning, he was sitting 
tormented with an aching head, and certain 
unpleasant misgivings relative to the pro- 
priety of his conduct on the overnight, when 
Major Glenfield called for the purpose of 
fixing an early day to introduce him to his 
firther. 

"He's very anxious to make your ac- 
quaintance," said the off-hand soldier— 
"and hell be able to dine with us to-morrow 
for the first time enfamiUe. So, my good 
follow, don't be squeamish, but take us as 
we are. There will be no one but ourselves 
*— that is, Sir Charles, you and Lucy, and 
myself. All quiet. Nothing of the sort of 
thing we had last night. By the by, you 
were excessively entertaining. The Duke 
is delighted with you." 

44 Really, I hardly know what I said," 
groaned our little gentleman, rubbing his 
forehead. 

"Oh! you rattled away charmingly," 
observed the Major. " You kept us all in a 
roar of laughter. But that's the way with 
yen men of genuine talent and humour. 
When once you get warm— out it comes, 
you scarcely know how." 

44 Really, my dear Major," simpered Mr. 
8nealy, "you are too flattering. 1 do cer- 
tainly remember something of telling a 
story— and I must confess it was a very 
good thing when I heard it." 

44 Aye, aye," said the Major, <4 but, after 
all, it is the manner in which tales are told, 
that gives the zest, and I suppose we had 
your last edition. However, let that pass. 
You dine with us to-morrow, that's settled." 

Accordingly, on the following day, our 
44 noticed" hero found himself seated at the 
right hand of the adorable Lucy Glenfield, 
whose dark eyes sparkled as she accepted 



his proffered assistance in carving, a science 
in which he prided himself not a little at 
being an adept. Sir Charles also appeared 
well pleased with his visiter, to whom he 
showed all gentlemanly attention, although 
at times there was a certain bluntness in his 
manner of speaking that startled our hero. 
But the Major took a private opportunity 
of observing that, although his father had 
his little odd ways, like most elderly per- 
sons, he was a kind, Warm, hearted, and 
friendly man. And of this Mr. Sniffton 
Snealy felt perfectly assured, when, toward 
the termination of the evening, the old 
Baronet thus addressed him : 

44 I've suffered much from the gout lately, 
my dear Sir, and constant pain makes one 
peevish; therefore, if ever you perceive 
anything of that sort about me, don't notice 
it, and you'll oblige me. I never intend to 
hurt any body's feelings, depend upon ifc 
So now, as the ice is broken between us, I 
beg you to consider that you have the 
entree here at all hours. Come, and go, 
and do, just as you like, and remember 
there will always be a knife and fork for 
you at my table." 

No aspiring lover could wish the young 
lady '8 papa to conduct himself with more 
propriety. Mr. Snealy felt as though his 
place was regularly booked, and he had 
taken his seat for life in Fortune's golden 
oar, and the wheels were running upon 
velvet. 

From that day he became a constant vi- 
siter at the baronet's, and was ever to be 
seen dangling and hovering after and about 
the beautiful Lucy wherever she went; 
but — it seemed remarkably odd to him—* 
somehow it happened, that he could not 
find a convenient opportunity to declare 
unto her the extreme ardour and sincerity 
of his affeetion. At times, when sitting 
near her, and they were left alone, during 
brief intervals between morning calk, ho 
was often on the point of precipitating him* 
self upon the floor, and delivering himself 
of a most moving and passionate address 
that he had got by rote the preceding night, 
when, suddenly, a carriage would stop at 
the door, or she would start up, and, pro- 
fessing to have forgotten something, leave 
the room in the same unceremonious way 
as though he were her brother. 

(To be concluded in our next. J 
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It is our pleasant duty to state, that although 
His Majesty bad an attack of gout at the beginning 
of the montb, and a slight relapse on the 22nd, 
and Her Majesty has suffered from a trifling cold, 
they are both in the enjoyment of good health. 
Her Majesty has been sitting to Sir Martin Archer 
$bee for her portrait, and has, during the greater 
part of the month, taken her accustomed rides. 

The Duchess of Kent and Princess Victoria, 
attended by Lady Conroy, Baroness Lehzen, and 
'Sir John Conroy, arrived at Kensington Palace on 
the 22nd from Claremont. Their Royal Highnesses 
tore present at Covent Garden Theatre on the 
occasion of the benefit of Mr. Charles Kemble, 
and returned to Claremont on the 24th. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, Lord 
Lynedoch, Lord Waterpark, Sir William Cook, 
Colonel Parke, and a numerous circle, are now on 
a visit at Holkham, the seat of Mr. and Lady Anne 
Coke. 

On the 8th, the House of Lords met pro forma, 
and was farther prorogued to the 31st of January 
next. 

The apartments in the Round Tower, Windsor 
■Castle, where the Earl of Munster is entitled to 
reside, as lieutenant of the lower Castle, but which 
his Lordship has generously refused, are to be ap- 
propriated, it is understood, during the approaching 
season, to the occasional visiters of their Majesties, 
-by whose commands they have been elegantly 
furnished. 

The Prince de Polignac arrived at the Clarendon 
Hotel on the 3rd. It is expected that a mansion 
in tJonnaught Place will be fitted up for his 
future residence. 

The Duke of Newcastle has subscribed £1000 
towards the erection of a new pier at the harbour 
of Aberystwith, and has besides become guarantee 
for a further sum of £2000, in esse the subscription 
now in progress should not prove sufficient for ks 
•object. 

The Duke and Duchess of Sutherland intend 
returning home in the first week of March. Their 
•Graces will pass only part of that time at Paris. 

The Duke and Duchess of Northumberland are 
expected to leave Alnwick Castle early in February 



for Northumberland House ; and, in consequence 
of the favourable change in his Grace's health, the 
parties are expected to commence soon after their 
Grace's arrival. 

The Duchess of Gordon intends to dispose of her 
noble mansion in Belgrave Square, and to continue 
abroad for some time. 

We are sorry to state that the health of the Duke 
of Montrose does not improve. 

The Marquess of Hertford, the Earl and Countess 
of Shrewsbury, and many other English fashionables, 
intend to winter at Nice, and return to England 
about Easter next 

We are happy to state that the Marchioness of 
Donegal is so much recovered from her illness, as 
to prevent the necessity of the Earl of Belfast (who 
arrived express from Paris) proceeding to Ireland. 

The Marchioness of Westmeath has taken up her 
residence for the winter at Naples. Her Ladyship 
intends, it is said, to make a long sojourn on the 
Continent. 

Letters have been received from the Marquess of 
Londonderry, dated St. Petersburgh, stating that 
his Lordship and the Marchioness, from the severity 
of the weather, had been slightly indisposed. 

The Marquess of Abercorn intends building a 
magnificent chateau in the Highlands of Scotland. 

The Earl of Derby is making vast improvements 
on his estates in Lancashire. At Kpowsley, hie 
Lordship expends £500 weekly in wages to la* 
bourers. 

The Earl and Countess Grosvenpr will remain 
at Motcomb House, near Shaftesbury, until the 
confinement of her Ladyship, which is expected to 
be early in the present month. 

The Earl of Devon and his interesting family 
are sojourning at his seat, Powderham Castle. Mr. 
Southcy has been on a visit at the Castle. The 
learned Earl is not expected to eome to town .until 
the meeting of Parliament. 

The Earl of Kingston's magnificent seat, Mitchela- 
town Castle, county Cork, has been relinquished to 
his son, Viscount Kingsborough. The noble Earl, 
it will be recollected, by a commission de Iwaatico 
inquirendo, has been pronounced of unsound mind 
from the 9th of April, 1830. 
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The Earl of Dundonald it about to proceed to 
Paris, to lay the results of a new philosophical ex- 
periment before the members of the In|titute. 

We understand that the Earl of. Winehilsea will 
in a few days be married to the Hon. Miss Bagot, 
maid of honour to the Queen. The marriage will 
be solemnised at Brighton, and it is expected that 
their Majesties will give the bride away. Lord 
Maryborough is expected to be present at the ce- 
remony. 

We are requested to contradict a statement which 
has gone the round of the papers, concerning im- 
provements and preparations at the residence of 
the Dowager Countess of Charleville, Cavendish 
Square. 

The health of the Earl of Westmorland continues 
in a very delicate state. 

The Earl of Eldon has erected a beautiful tablet 
in St. Nicholas Church, at Newcastle, to the memory 
of the late William Scott, Esq., the venerable earl's 
father. 

Viscount Gage is said to be on the eve of dimi- 
nishing his establishment at Firle-place, Sussex, and 
making an extended continental tour. 

Lord Robert Grosvenor's new mansion in Upper 
Grosvenor-street is undergoing various repairs, 
which will not be completed until the spring. 

Lord Saye and Sele will recommence his dinner 
parties in Bruton-street early this month. 

The infant Lord Massey, born in 1 827, is now, by 
the recent demise of his noble father, the youngest 
peer in the three kingdoms. 

Lady Dudley Stewart has discontinued her parties 
in Wilton-crescent. 

Lady Grenville continues to enjoy her residence 
at Dropmore, the house and pleasure-grounds at 
which place were so tastefully decorated and adorned 



under the immediate superintendence of her deceased 
lord. 

The Right Hon. the President of the Board of 
Control has arrived at Evesham House, Wilts, on 
a visit to Mr. Methuen, M. P. It is reported that 
the Rt. Hon. Baronet is on the eve of leading one 
of the daughters of Mr. Methuen to the hymeneal 
altar. 

Sir Walter Cann, Bart., is about to lead to the 
hymeneal altar Miss Taylor, the young and beauti- 
ful daughter of Colonel Taylor, of Ogwel House, 
in the county of Devon. 

It is understood that Miss Ridley, eldest unmar- 
ried sister of Sir Matthew White Ridley, Bart., will 
shortly be led to the altar by John Cookson, Esq., 
eldest son of Isaac Cookson, Esq. of Meldon Park. 

On Saturday the 10th, the christening of the 
infant son of Lieut-Col. John Sydney and Lady 
Susan Doyle took place at Brighton. Their Ma- 
jesties were graciously pleased to stand sponsors, and 
deputed the Earl and Countess of Sheffield to be 
their proxies. Lady Sheffield, on the part of their 
Majesties, presented to the infant a most beautiful 
piece of plate. 

Mr. and Mrs. St. John Mildmay are expected to 
commence their fashionable parties at their new 
mansion in Berkeley-square early in February 
next. 

The youthful son of Sir Gore Ouseley, who has 
been more than once alluded to as one of the mu- 
sical prodigies of the age, is said to have just com- 
pleted an opera. The young composer is only eleven 
years of age. 

We are requested to state that Mrs. Huntley, 
who has suffered from a long and serious illness, is 
sufficiently recovered to attend to the commands of 
the nobility and gentry as heretofore. 
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Adventures in the Moon and other Worldsl 
Longman & Co. 

Mors genius is displayed in this work than we 
have seen in any other single volume since the 
publication of "Childe Harold." Although entirely 
different in form, it is, like that magnificent poem, 
s discursive philosophical essay ; but, while Byron 
cast his glowing thoughts in the mould of Spenser, 
oar anonymous author has clothed his ideas in the 
nervous prose of the best old English writers. 
Unfortunately, at the same time that be emulates 
the power of his prototypes, he does not abate a 
jot of the prolixity which has caused their works to 
be less frequently read than they are quoted. 
Precious literary fragments, like samples of rich 
ore, are seen and admired, but mankind in general 
are too busy or too idle to explore the mines from 
which such brilliant specimens are extracted. 

Having briefly stated our high opinion of this 
production, we shall endeavour to justify our 



eulogium by an extract which will give our readers 
a better idea of the author's style than the most 
elaborate description could afford. 

" A DISPUTE BETWEEN THE MIND AND THE BODY. 

"Body. Since you and I first became asso- 
ciates, you have never ceased to revile me. I have 
till now, borne your injurious language in silence, 
but at length venture to inquire what offence you 
can charge me with, for I have not hitherto been 
able to guess from your invectives what it is that 
you complain of. 

" Mind. I complain of being united to a thing 
so base as you are, and so unsuitable to me. 

"Body. This is your usual language, and I 
wish to represent to you, that since we were born, 
and have grown up together, I am entitled to a 
kinder treatment, and I may add that the care 
with which I have provided for your ease and 
enjoyment might claim some gratitude from you. I 
have made over to you my skull as a residence, 
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which was prepared with great art for your recep- 
tion, and fitted up with every thing that it was 
thought you could want. 

" Mind, I admire the confidence with which 
you «peak of having conferred an obligation on me 
by receiving me into your skull, instead of which 
you ought to be grateful to me for condescending 
to settle myself in such a paltry dwelling. But if 
you desire to know the cause of my displeasure, let 
me ask you, when our confederacy was first agreed 
upon, was it not a condition that you should be 
subject to my authority ? 

"Body. I confess that such was the treaty. 

" Mind, Then have I not reason to- complain of 
a vassal so turbulent and seditious as I have always 
found you? 

"Body. I am astonished at the charge, for I 
cannot remember any revolt that I have been guilty 
of. The five senses have been appointed to transmit 
intelligence to you, and I believe that each of them 
has, with perfect regularity and despatch, given you 
the information that it is charged with. Besides 
this, all my limbs are subject to your command ; 
every muscle waits to execute your will, and moves 
only when you order it. Such is the subordination 
that has been established, and I thought it had 
always been observed. But has there lately been 
any disaffection amongst my limbs ? Has a leg or 
an arm refused to obey you, or have any of my 
fingers declared themselves independent ? 

"Mind. No; I do not accuse them of disobe- 
dience. 

"Body. Have any of the senses then been 
remiss in their duties ? Perhaps the ear has failed 
to communicate to you a sound, of which it had 
received notice, or the nose may have neglected to 
impart a perfume that had come to it If these 
senses have been guilty of suppressing any sounds 
or smells, which were due to you, I will enforee a 
greater vigilance, and take care that in future smell- 
ing and hearing shall be honestly executed. 

" Mind, I do not say that either the ear or the 
nose has been refractory. In all snch duties as 
these yon maintain a great parade of obedience. 
My accusation against you is, that you are full of 
vices and sensual passions, which I highly disap- 
prove of, and which you gratify in defiance of me. 
In vain I prohibit your luxury ; my commands are 
broken as soon as they are pronounced ; you commit 
folliee in my presence without the least restraint; 
and when you have a pleasure in view, I seem not 
to have the least power to deter you from it The 
troth is, that from head to foot you are in a state 
of insurrection, and yet presume to value yourself 
en your obedience, affirming in proof of it that you 
famish a none to smell for me whenever I desire. 

" I was born for virtue and contemplation, and 
if yen had no share in mankind, crime would be 
^unknown. Your intemperate passion* cover the 
world with vice, the punishment of which fells upon 
me. You commit sins, and I am involved in the 
sxneequenece of them. 

"Body. You are very indulgent in excusing 
jourself, and very liberal in assigning to me all the 
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wrong that is done ; hut it would not be difficult 
to prove that you concur with me in every trans- 
gression, and are very often the first instigator. 
Let us take as an example the vices of luxury, in 
which I seem to be the most active ; I have no 
doubt you will deny that you are instrumental in 
my debaucheries. 

" Mind. Certainly I do ; you alone are guilty 
of every kind of intemperance, thus inflicting upon, 
me innumerable disorders and miseries, which I 
have never deserved, and undermining all my vigour 
and enjoyment. For such is the unjust alliance 
which I have been forced into, that when yqu prac- 
tise a rice the pains of it fall equally upon me. Yon 
drink to intoxication, and the next morning require 
me to sustain the head-ache. You by a long course 
of intemperance bring on the gout, and I must 
partake of it. You eat aud drink alone, but we 
must ache in conjunction ; and I, who do nothing 
towards the acquisition of gout, am involved in 
every pang that you have caused. My share, too, 
is much the more severe, since all the requisite 
patience is exacted from me, and whatever may be 
the pain, I am expected to supply fortitude. Have 
you the confidence to deny that you ought to bear 
your own gout? 

" Body. So far from owning myself only in fault, 
I maintain that the guilt of our luxury is to be im- 
puted entirely to you. 

" Mind. According to you, then, it is the im- 
mortal soul which dines sumptuously, while the 
body remains perfectly abstemious ; the reasoning 
faculty drinks, and the mouth is not concerned in 
the debauch, 

" Body. This you represent with your usual 
want of candour ; but I can easily prove that you 
only are to blame for every vicious banquet 

" Hunger and thirst are my natural appetites, 
which would rest satisfied with the most simple 
food, were it not for the elaborate flavours, the 
sauces, and other sophistries, with which you mis- 
lead me. My uneducated hunger would never have 
attempted a discovery beyond plain meats, so that, 
without your fertility of invention, and your research 
into flavours, the gout would never have been 
found. Pray answer me, was it the body that 
invented wine ? To which of my limbs did it first 
occur that the grape might become a delicious 
liquor? Was it the foot, the hand, or the shoulder, 
that conceived the happy thought ? Look at the 
drunkard in his disgrace, and remember that it 
was the reason, the immortal mind, which devised 
a liquor to debase him. Such is your justice to me ! 
you invent a pernicious liquor, pour it down my 
throat, till I can no, longer walk or stand, and then 
accuse me of debauchery. My natural moderation 
is proved by those animals which have no mind, or 
at least one of so little sagacity, that it can make 
no discoveries in vice. The horse has the same 
sensations as man : like you, it has to contend with 
a conspiracy of the five senses, but not having an 
immortal reason to invent new tastes, it remains 
satisfied with its original enjoyments. You say it 
k unjust that you should feel the pains from my 
o 
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festivities, by which you would make it appear that 
I associate you with me only in gout and head-ache, 
and refuse to admit you as an accomplice in the 
delight of eating and d nuking, whHe the truth is, 
that you share with me all the pleasures of a ban- 
quet, and cannot deny that I impart to you the 
flavour of wine as frankly as I communicate a pang 
of gout. You are never excluded from my palate, 
nor is there a taste or sensation in it which is kept 
a secret from you. I am not therefore to be per- 
suaded that you have less pleasure from our enjoy- 
ments than I have ; but so unreasonable are you, 
that while you never fail to demand from me your 
full share of enjoyment, you wish me to keep all 
the pain for myself. If you had not your part of 
the delight, I think you would not so easily acquiesce 
in our pleasures ;. for when any pernicious food' is 
to be devoured, or a few supernumerary goblets are 
to be drained, I always find you a willing associate. 
" Mind. That I deny ; I never fail to remon- 
strate against your vices. 

" Body. Yes ; when there is no banquet ready, 
you pass the time in admiring temperance, and 
sometimes you tell me that we will certainly begin 
to practise it ; but when the opportunity arrives, — 
when the table is before us, and we sit down to be 
temperate, — you. forget all our plans, and suffer us 
to be undone without the least expostulation. 

" That you may not seem to authorise our irre- 
gularities, you pretend to be careless and forgetful, 
while in truth you heartily enjoy what we are 
doing. When I stretch out my hand to the goblet, 
you seem to be thinking of something else ; when 
I help myself to a luxurious dish, though you know 
how perniciously it is composed, you wink at the 
ingredients, and give me no warning against it. 
Nor is this all, but you frequently labour even to 
corroborate my imprudence; and when, from a 
regard to health, we hesitate to partake of some- 
thing that we both love, you can instantly find 
some casuistry to justify the dish, affirming that it 
has not all the malice imputed to it, or we have 
tried it before, and survived, or perhaps, this once 
it may do no harm, with many such evasions, which 
I never should have had genius to invent. But if 
you really disapprove of intemperance, why do not 
you positively forbid it ? 

" Mind. If I sometimes want the firmness to 
control you, I ought not to be reproached with it 
by you, who betray me into every frailty. All my 
base appetites I receive from you; the immortal 
soul has no love of wine or rich viands. It is by 
your means only that plausible dishes- ever prevail 
against me. Without your persuasion, the most 
urgent meats would fail to move me ; but you give 
them a specious flavour, and misrepresent them to 
me in such a variety of tastes that I am deceived. 

" You are always contriving to mislead me, and 
it is impossible that I should defend myself against 
a perpetual intrigue of the five senses. You in- 
cessantly instigate me to evil, and molest me with 
a thousand vile desires, which never permit me to 
enjoy thatrtate of reason and tranquillity which is 
natural to me. By your arts I am enfeebled and 



debased, so that even the blandishments of a goblet 
of wine overcome me, and then you upbraid mo 
with my compliance. 

" Body. Nothing can be more unjust than to 
charge me with these evil suggestions. My volup- 
tuousness takes place only while a meal lasts : you 
have enjoyment also in recollecting past pleasures, 
and looking forward to new. It is your own fancies 
that solicit you, and not my entreaties. I have 
no pleasure in 1 a goblet of wine, except at the 
moment of commission ; you expect it for hours 
before, revolve it in your thoughts, consider the) 
flavour of it, and then when the peril arrives, you 
accuse me of your not being able to refuse the 
draught. 

" I have certainly given you the first hint of our 
pleasures, but you have improved upon my sugges- 
tions, and pursued them till they became luxury. 

" Real appetite is too dilatory for you, and you 
therefore practise a thousand artifices to be hungry. 
Often, too, when I have been quite disabled by 
excess, you make use of variety and persuasive) 
dishes to give me new resolution for a debauch; 
and in all our other pleasures you endeavour to 
revive me in the same manner. My inclinations 
are slow to be provoked, and soon satisfied. You 
are indefatigably voluptuous.'* 

We regret that our limits will not allow us to* 
give the whole of this beautiful dialogue, the rest 
of which relates to the passion of love, avarice* 
&c, &c. 

The Andalusian Annual. Coloured Plates. 
Macrone. 

A new Annual is, apart from all play upon the 
word, an actual novelty. Year after year, altered 
only in its phrases, the same venerable body has 
been presented to our notice ; the same entertain, 
ment, in fact, but with new scenery, dresses, -and 
decorations. At length, however, a real change 
has been effected ; it is no longer a mere modifica- 
tion of the old gextus y Annual, that is brought 
before us, but we see the discovery of an entirely 
new species. Beautiful as were the portraits of 
this Duchess, or the other Countess; or a child 
with a pitcher; or a Landscape with the setting 
Sun; — the subjects become every year less sus- 
ceptible of variation. We are far from denying, 
also, the surpassing splendour of those architectural 
recollections of foreign countries which have of 
late been resorted to aa the means of variety. But 
mere architectural beauty, whether the splendid 
result of Grecian taste, Gothic , elaboration, or 
Moorish fancy, did, and could, only tell a melan- 
choly tale of bygone days ; there was wanting the 
charm that never fails to be found in the represen- 
tation of living manners. 

The Andalusian Annual appears to us to fill up 
this chasm in our lighter periodical literature. Wo 
are placed on a scene, necessarily uew to the 
greater part of our countrymen; the dark-eyed 
beauties of the South, still glowing from their own. 
sunny clime, move before us with all the life and 
reality of nature ; and we see that strange coin-. 
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ground of romance and robbery — of a life of occa- 
sional violence with a leisure of habitual laziness— 
'which forms the characteristic distinction of the 
Spanish peasant. We have the music and the song, 
in which the lawless pursuits of the one sex, and the 
scarcely less dangerous coquetry of the other, find a 
common relaxation ; and sketches and anecdotes fill 
up, and complete the picture of Andalusian life. 

With respect to the manner in which the literary 
department of this elegant work has been executed, 
it is perhaps enough to say that, to our eye at least, 
the fine Spanish hand of the Author of " the Court 
and Camp of Don Carlos," is distinctly visible 
through the whole of it. The very excusable 
xnorceau of Milesian modesty, which talks in the 
title-page, of that Gentleman as the Editor of the 
annual, can only blind the very inexperienced 
reader. But there was no occasion for disguise ; 
the man who can write history at one moment, and 
disport himself among the pleasures of rural life in 
the next, may take our word for it, that he needs 
wear no mask. 

The illustrations, carefully, and we should think 
very expensively, coloured after original drawings 
by a Native Artist, to whom the objects are familiar 
from his youth, and from wljose pencil they come 
with all the warmth of a Spanish sunshine — for he 
never saw any other — are, in themselves, the best 
guarantee of their fidelity. We should suggest, 
however, that if a little pains had been taken, in 
colouring the prints, to subdue the rosy hue which 
is too prononcS for Spanish complexions, the 
general effect would have been improved. 

Upon the whole, we are much pleased with the 
Andalusian Annual; and the "Editor," (if he 
be resolved to persist in his incognito) is justly 
entitled to the public thanks, as the discoverer of a 
new source of pleasure. 

Narrative of the Oppressive Law proceed- 
ings; 
And other measures, resorted to by the British 
Government, and numerous private Individuals, to 
overpower the Earl of Stirling, and subvert his 
lawful rights, written by himself. Also a Genea- 
logical account of the Family of Alexander, Earls 
of Stirling, &c., compiled from MSS. in the pos- 
session of the family. Followed by an historical 
view of their hereditary possessions in Nova Scotia, 
Canada, &c, by Ephraim Lockart, Esq., with a 
copious appendix of royal charters and other docu- 
ments. 

There are few books more interesting and in- 
structive than those which relate to the romance of 
real life, yet the perusal of them is too often con- 
sidered a task rather than a recreation. Like the 
lady, who was delighted with Plutarch's Lives till 
she was told they were not novels — readers in 
search of amusement prefer fiction to truth. We 
are not exempt from this failing ; and confess we 
were somewhat surprised to find ourselves not less 
interested and amused by the Earl of Stirling's 
statement than we have been by any novel of the 
season. It is not our province to enter into an 



examination of his Lordship's claims, but we 
heartily wish that his endeavours to establish them 
may prove as successful as they are just. His 
case must be considered one of the most extra- 
ordinary of les Causes ctUbres recorded in the 
legal annals of Britain. The statement, which 
with the appendix, forms a quarto volume, of about 
two hundred and fifty pages, is published in the 
French language as well as in English. 

Two thousand five hundred practical recipes 

in Family Cookery ; 
In which the whole art of preparing food and drink 
for the human stomach is simplified and explained, 
in accordance to the best knowledge of the age 
and most conducive to the health and happiness of 
our species ; with an Introduction on the duties 
of Cooks and other Servants ;' observations on the 
implements employed in cooking ; instructions for 
marketing, for trussing, and for performing the 
honours of the table with grace and propriety in the 
whole art of carving. By James Jennings, author 
of the Family Cyclopaedia. Sherwood and Co. 

This volume exhibits great literary as well as 
culinary research. The title-page, comprehensive 
as it is, omits to mention the most attractive, if not 
the most useful portion of the work, — '* outlines 
of the history of the art^of Cookery," in which the 
progress of this important pursuit is traced from the 
creation of the world to the present time. We 
have often thought that a" Culinary Annual" would 
be a most profitable speculation. Mr. Jennings's 
admirable production splendidly bound, with gilt 
edges, would rival the most elegant of those holiday 
publications. To single ladies, it would afford 
decisive proof of a dangler's intentions. 

Souvenirs and Keepsakes are equivocal tokens of 
attachments, but a present of *' Two thousand five 
hundred practical recipes in Family Cookery '* 
would give solid proof of a Gentleman's anticipa- 
tions of connubial felicity. In a case of incon- 
stancy, such a gift would afford sufficient evidence to 
ensure heavy damages for a " breach of promise,** 
while to the happy but inexperienced bride, the work 
will give ample instruction in every branch of 
domestic economy. The following amusing speci- 
mens of culinary lore are extracted from the intro- 
duction. 

" Mustard. — A curious etymology of the word 
mustard has been mentioned by the author of the 
Tabella Cibaria y namely, that as mustard was a 
hot seed and its quality expressed by multum ardet, 
it burns much, it was expressed in old French, by 
moult arde, and thus became corrupted to Mus- 
tard. 

u Sirloin. — There is an anecdote respecting the 
Sirloin, that has, been frequently told ; it is, that 
King Charles II., called sometimes the merry 
monarch, after dining off a loin of beef, was so much 
pleased with it, that he said it should be knighted ; 
that he performed the ceremony of creating a knight 
over the loin, and that henceforward it has been 
called Sirloin. But, according to the author of 
Tabella Cibaria^ the word sirloin means s"ur- 
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loin, the pari above (sur) tbe loins: and this 
teems tbe most probable etymology of tbe word. 

" Porridgm — Leeks mixed tolerably fine were 
employed in tbe west in almost all tbe broth, 
which was taken in the morning instead of tea; 
such broth was generally called by tbe name of 
porridge, from the Latin name porrum for the 
leek; hence there was a vessel called porringer, 
a sort of basin with handles, out of which the 
porridge was eaten. It was sometimes made of 
pewter, and sometimes of some coarse earthenware." 

A History of British Quadrupeds, by 
Thomas Bell, F. R. S., F. L. S. Illus- 
trated by a wood-cut of each species and 
numerous vignettes. 

The fifth and sixth numbers of this popular his- 
tory are at least equal, if not superior, to the 
excellent specimens of the work which fpreceded 
them. They are chiefly occupied with descriptions 
and cuts of the faithful servant, companion, and 
friend of man, the dog. Little that is new could 
be offered on this familiar subject, but both Author 
and Artist have exerted themselves strenuously 
and successfully in its illustration. The history 
of the varieties of the Seal family is less trite, and 
is executed with equal fidelity and talent. 

Cabinet of Art, and Literary Souvenir. 

Edited by Alaric A. Watts. Whitaker 

and Co. 

It is painful to confess, that amidst the super- 
abundance of Annuals we feel ourselves, like 
holiday children, surfeited with good things. The 
most luxurious viands fail to revive our sated 
appetite. . This splendid Cabinet is filled with 
choice articles of a novel description, yet, tempting 
as they are, they do not obtain the favour in our 
sight that was bestowed on their predecessors. The 
Jiterary contents of the present series are unex- 
ceptionable. Xhe subjects of art are happily chosen, 
and the engravings highly finished; to withhold 
eur tribute of praise to the Editor, the Authors, 
and Artists, would be the height of injustice. We 
have no doubt their exertions will be rewarded 
with a more than common proportion of public 
patronage ; but the share they receive must be 
great indeed to repay the lavish, expense incurred 
in the production of the work. 

Lionel Wakefield. By the Author of 
Sydenham. Bentley* 

Credit for the possession of a superior degree of 
talent and tact, has been universally given to tbe 
author of these amusing volumes. In confirming the 
justice of this award, we feel imperatively called upon 
to add a farther tribute of praise to the constant 
* endeavour that has been evinced to render tbe work 
instructive as well as entertaining. While reading 
the adventures of the versatile hero, we are- never 
for a moment allowed to lose sight of the evil con- 
sequences which follow the slightest deviation from 
the path of integrity. The unostentatious style in 



which this parsmouut object has been effected, will 
ensure a longer career to this production than is 
usually enjoyed by light sketches of fashionable life, 
which, like the beings they depict, " come like 
shadows, so depart." Mr. Lionel Wakefield's nego- 
ciation with an eminent publisher to produce a work 
of this description, will give a fair specimen of the 
style in which his adventures are written : — 

" Pembcrton procured me an early interview with 
Mr. Dickers, who signified his willingness to do 
business with me, provided I could accede to his 
terms. Accordingly, on the appointed day, I pre- 
sented myself at his shop or warehouse, not without 
some share of that trepidation which I believe most 
young authors experience when about to submit 
their modest pretensions, for the firet time, to tbe 
calculating scrutiny of a bookseller. 

" After having patiently endured for some time 
the supercilious glances of the clerks and hangers* 
on in the outer office, to whom my visage was a 
stranger, I was ushered into the presence of the 
bibliopole himself. He was a little elderly man* 
with a countenance in which not one trace of bene- 
volence could be discovered, nor indeed any passion) 
except that of acquiring can be so termed. His 
face, indeed, might have been taken by a painter as 
the emblem of hard commercial shrewdness. After 
a short greeting, he drew two chairs to a table, 
desired me to be seated in one, and himself took 
possession of the other. 

" ' I understand, Mr. Wakefield,* said he, 'that 
you are desirous of writing a work upon the man- 
ners and customs of the different savage nations ?* 

" I stared with surprise at such a question, and 
assured Mr. Dickers that I had never entertained 
an idea of undertaking such a task. 

•* * True, true,* said the publisher, recollecting 
himself. 4 Wakeley is the name of the savage 
author ; — Wakefield, I believe, is the name of the 
gentleman I have the pleasure of speaking to. You 
are a friend of Mr. Pemberton's?* 
' " I answered in the affirmative. 

" 4 Ay, ay, exactly so : you propose, Sir, I think* 
to write upon the manners of the day ? * 

" I assented, and Mr. Dickers begged to know 
in what form I intended to treat the subject. I 
replied, that I should be glad of his advice upon 
that point. 

" ' Hum, hum/ said the bookseller, rubbing hit 
chin musingly : ' you've lived in the fashionable 
world, Mr. Wakefield, eh ? ' 

" I acknowledged that I had had that advantage. 
" 4 Yes, yes, very good; — .something in the novel 
line. Perhaps you could give us a few genuine 
anecdotes of high life, and introduce some portraits 
of leading fashionables; then, for interest, you 
could throw in a love affair— a crim, con. we'll say, 
to make it piquant, eh ?— just something clever and 
off-hand like that, eh?' 

u I said that I should be happy to adopt his 
hints, but I doubted whether I should be quite au 
fait at the plot and arrangement indispensable to a 
work of fiction. 

"- < Oh yes ! plot and arrangement^ to be sure . 
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we'll send you a person to manage all that,— a 
very clever man, whom we employ for that express 
purpose ;— yes, yes. He made the plot of Lord 
Mazarine's last novel, and that thing of the Honour- 
able Captain Rosemary's which had such a run, — I 
forget die name. You shall see him and settle 
about it now, if you'please.' So saying, he rang 
the bell, and desired the attendance of Mr. Jera- 
mett. 

" The contriver of plets presently made his 
appearance in the form of a tall, bulky, middle- 
aged man, to whom Mr. Dickers named me as a 
gentleman who was going to write a fashionable 
novel, well stored with point and personality, for 
which he was required to furnish a suitable vehicle 
in the shape of a plot. Mr. Jemmett, without chang- 
ing a muscle of his unmeaning countenance, inti- 
mated that he comprehended my wants, and asked 
when he should wait upon me for the purpose of 
submitting the stores of his inventive capacity to 
my selection. I named the following day; and 
Mr. Jemmett having made a note of the engage- 
ment, bowed and withdrew. 

" It remained only to come to a specific agree- 
ment The worthy publisher had either not formed 
a very high idea of the magnitude of the task which 
he set me, or he was endowed with authors pos- 
sessed of wonderful activity ; for he expected me to 
produce him two volumes containing a certain quan- 
tity of letter-press — a novel of high life, inter- 
spersed with highly-wrought portraits, anecdotes, 
&c, — all within the short space of one little month ! 
However, that I might not disgust him by any 
appearance of want of capacity or energy, I under- 
took to do it. The terms offered and accepted 
were a division of profits—A bargain by which I 
could lose nothing beyond time and labour, and 
might gain to an indefinite amount I took my 
leave of Mr. Dickers with spirits greatly elated, 
congratulating myself upon my adversity, which 
had taught me, as I verily flattered myself, a sure 
and easy access to the temple of fame and fortune. 

" The next morning I was closeted with Mr. Jem- 
mett, by whom I was amply supplied with what he 
was modestly pleased to term the mechanical part 
of my undertaking. The scene which took place 
between me and this gentleman might have afforded 
considerable amusement to a spectator : but I will 
not betray the most sacred mysteries of book- 
making, let it suffice to say, that the aids and 
instructions of Mr. Jemmett were of essential im- 
portance.** 

The Horticultural Magazine; the Maga- 
zine of Health; and the Magazine of 
Domestic Economy. 
r Ik the halcyon days of Sylvanus Urban, when 
Magazines were few and topics unexhausted, it 
was pleasantly said by Goldsmith, that " if a Maga- 



ziner be dull upon the Spanish War, he soon hat 
us up again with the Ghost in Cock Lane ; if the 
reader begins to doze upon that, he is quickly 
roused by an Eastern tale; tales prepare as for 
poetry, and poetry for the meteorological history 
of the weather." In fine, said the worthy Doctor, 
M it is the life and soul of a Magazine never to be 
long dull upon one subject ; and the reader, like 
tbe sailor's horse, has at least the com fo rt a ble-' 
refreshment of having the spur often changed.' ' 
In our utilitarian time, variety Is not always the 
Characteristic of such publications. A class of 
periodicals has arisen, each of which is devoted to 
a separate branch of art or science, and it must be 
confessed that, if the monological Magazines are 
less amusing than their miscellaneous rivals, they 
have the advantage of being more useful. 

The Professors and Amateurs of Gardening may 
at a small expense, obtain from the Horticultural 
Magazine, all the current information that can be 
gathered concerning their delightful pursuit ; while 
the subscribers to the Magazines of Health and 
Domestic Economy, are cheaply instructed in the 
best means of gaining the most invaluable of earthly 
blessings, — ease and comfort. 

The Economy of Health. By Dr. Jameft 

Johnson.*— 8. Higfcley. 

This is a work, as may be guessed from its title, 
Intended more for the general reader than the 
Author's professional brethren, and to such we can 
with confidence recommend it. In considering hie 
subject, the Author has divided life into septen- 
niads, and has endeavoured to point out the various 
ways in which the mind and body are influenced 
in each of these periods by the modes of life and 
Systems of education m use at the present time, and 
to suggest remedies for their defects. The third 
and fourth septenniads in particular, cannot but be 
highly interesting to all mothers. The style is 
original and pleasing, occasionally perhaps a little 
eccentric ; we very much regret that our space will 
not allow us to give any extract, but we feel confi- 
dent that, on the score of amusement alone, no one 
will regret looking through these pages. Of course 
the realization of the Author's views, on the im- 
provement of the Physique and Morale, the preser- 
vation of a u mens sana in corpore sano," will 
depend on the attention paid to his suggestions. 



Quadrilles composed by Frederick Antonid 
Weber. Dean, Bond Street. 

These delicious morceaux might furnish a dra- 
matic composer with more than the usual quantity 
of melody for a grand opera. Weippart should 
adopt them forthwith. They will be the most po- 
pular things of the season. 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS.— TriE DRAMA. 



We feel great pleasure in stating that strong 
symptoms of a reviving taste for the most rational 
amusement that human ingenuity has devised, have 
lately been shown. In spite of the enmity of some 
well meaning persons, and the indifference of many, 
that beautiful art, " which poetry, music, and 
painting have vied to adorn,** seems likely once 
more to receive the share of public favour its 
importance as a powerful agent of moral improve- 
ment demands. Its moral tendency may, indeed, 
be disputed (to use the language of Sir Walter 
Scott) " by those who entertain a holy horror of 
the very name of a Theatre, and who imagine im- 
piety and blasphemy are inseparable from the 
drama. We have no room to argue with such 
persons ; or we might endeavour to prove that the 
dramatic art is in itself as capable of being directed 
either to right or wrong purposes, as the art of 
printing. It is true, that even after a play has 
been formed upon the most virtuous model, the 
man who is engaged in the duties of religion will 
be better employed than he who is seated in a 
Theatre, and listening to it To those abstracted 
and enwrapt spirits who feel, or suppose, them- 
selves capable of remaining constantly involved in 
heavenly thoughts, any sublunary amusement may 
justly seem frivolous. But the mass of mankind 
are not so framed. The Supreme Being, who claimed 
the seventh day as his own, allotted the six days of 
the week to purposes merely human. When the ne- 
cessity of daily labour is removed, and the call of 
social duty fulfilled, that of moderate and timely 
amusement claims its place, as a want inherent in 
our nature. To relieve this want, and fill up the 
mental vacancy, games are devised, books are 
written, music is composed, spectacles and plays 
are invented and exhibited. And if these last have 
a moral and virtuous tendency ; if the sentiments 
expressed tend to rouse our love of what is noble, 
and our contempt of what is mean ; if they unite 
hundreds in a sympathetic admiration of virtue, 
abhorrence of vice, or derision of folly, it will 
remain to be shown how far the spectator is more 
criminally engaged, than if he had passed the 
evening in the idle gossip of society ; in the feverish 
pursuits of ambition ; or in the unsated and insatia- 
ble struggle after gain — "the graver employments of 
the present life, but equally unconnected with our 
existence hereafter.** As we wish to divert the 
attention of our readers to the necessity which 
exists for some amelioration of the laws for the 
government of the stage, we have quoted the 
favourable opinion of its tendency held by one of 
the greatest and best of men; such testimony 
cannot fail to prove, even to the most rigid puritan, 
how worthy the subject is of serious consideration. 



There are at present twelve Theatres open in the 
Metropolis and its immediate vicinity :— 

Drury Lank, 

Covbnt Garden, 

Aoelphi, 

Olympic, 

St. James's, 

Quern's, 

Surrey, 

Victoria, 

Sadler's Wells, 

Pavilion, 

Garrick, 
and the Lyceum, with an Italian Company. 

According to Dr. Drake, there was in the six- 
teenth century no fewer than fourteen distinct 
companies of players, with very considerable privi- 
leges and remunerations ; they acted under licences, 
which appear to have been granted for the purpose 
of police alone, not of exclusive privilege or mono-; 
poly. Even when we include our Theatres which 
are now closed, the 

King's, — Italian Opera House, 

Hay- Market, 

Strand, 

Astley's, and 

NoRTON-FoLGATE, 

a newly licensed minor theatre, the number appears 
greatly disproportioned to the increase of popula- 
tion which has taken place since the above men- 
tioned period. It is true that this seeming dispro- 
portion will be somewhat diminished when we 
reflect on the great increase of size in the Theatres 
and of the number of performers in the Companies ; 
but there is still something to be added on the other 
side in consequence of a proportionate increase in 
the number of auditors caused by the improvement 
which has taken place in the education of the 
middle and lower classes of society. These par- 
ticulars are worthy of remark in consequence of 
the discontent manifested by the proprietors of the 
large houses at the privileges which have been 
tardily granted for the extension and improvement 
of the dramatic art, and for the accommodation of 
the public. 

That the recently granted licences will ulti- 
mately tend to the improvement of the art will 
be readily confessed by all who have witnessed the 
superior style in which many excellent dramas have 
been produced at the three chief Minor Theatres, 
the Adelphi, the Olympic, and St. James 1 s. 

The sticklers for exclusive rights must admit that 
the brief season hitherto allowed to these theatres 
has been encroached upon by the permission lately 
obtained for foreign performance at the Lyceum; 
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and it is to be hoped, not only for the sake of our 
native artists, but for the enjoyment of the public, 
that the admirably-conducted establishments we 
have alluded to will no longer be compelled to 
close at the very height of the season, when, as it 
has been truly remarked, the town is crowded with 
strangers, and theatrical amusements are more 
eagerly desired than at any other time. We by no 
means recommend an addition to the number of 
theatres, except perhaps one or two of moderate size 
in remote quarters of the metropolis, but we strongly 
condemn the practice of limiting the period of the 
present licences. These arbitrary restrictions cramp 
the exertions of the managers, and act as a check to 
the improvement of the performers, in consequence 
of the necessity the latter are frequently under of 
adapting their talents to a totally different walk of 
the drama from that practised in the theatres at 
which they have won the favour of the public. 

We are far from being advocates of innovation, 
but there is another custom which we are certain 
would be much more honoured in the breach than 
the observance, that of closing the chief theatres 
twice a week during Lent. If the venerable per. 



sons who are supposed to be averse to the abolition 
of this vexatious restriction were aware that hun- 
dreds, deprived of a comparatively beneficial mode 
of passing their time, are nightly induced to seek 
for amusement in drunkenness and debauchery; 
that many, prevented from exercising their lawful 
avocations, are , tempted to spend the unprofitable 
leisure forced upon them in irregular pursuits; 
while not a single addition is made to the number 
of those who attend to the ordinances of religion ; 
the mischievous consequences produced by the well 
meant but erroneous interdict would never again be 
risked. 

The space we have devoted to the foregoing ob- 
servations prevents us saying any thing of late thea- 
trical events. Those most deserving of notice have 
been the production of an excellent play called the 
Wrecker's Daughter, by Sheridan Knowles ; the 
retirement of Mr. Charles K enable, one of our most 
graceful and intellectual actors ; and the announce- 
ment of a new play by Mr. Bulwer, of which we 
hope to give a favourable account in our next 
number. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

The Widow's Offering, a Selection of Tales, 
Essays, &c. By the late William Pitt Scargill, 
Author of " Truckleborough Hall," " The Usurer's 
Daughter," M Provincial Sketches," Ac. Edited 
by the Author's Widow. 

A new edition of Dr. Lingard's History of Eng- 
land, to be published in monthly volumes, at five 
shillings each, illustrated with engravings. The 
author has given the work a thorough revision, and 
proves his facts in every instance by references to 
additional authorities. The entire work will not 
exceed twelve volumes. 

The Third Volume of the Marquess Wellesley's 
Despatches, edited by Montgomery Martin, cor- 
rected, arranged, and revised by his Lordship, and 
dedicated by command to 7 * the King. 

The Orchidacese of Mexico and Guatemala. By 
James Bateman, Esq. / 

Dr. Idndley's Sertum Orchideum, No. 1. 

Ladies' Botany. Volume the Second and last ; 
with numerous plates. By Dr. Lindley. 

The Hon. and Rev. William Herbert's new 
work on Amaryllidaceae, illustrated by numerous 
plates, with a Treatise on Hybrid Vegetables sub- 
joined. 

Geology of Scripture. Natural Demonstrations 
both of the Fact and Period of the Mosaic Deluge, 
and of its having been the only event of the kind 
that has ever occurred upon the Earth. By George 
Fairholme, Esq. Illustrated by numerous wood- 
cuts, &c. 



The Fossil Flora of Great Britain. By Dr. 
Lindley and W. Hutton, Esq. F. G.S. Part I. of 
Volume 3, with 40 plates. 

Dr. Lindley' b Botanical Register, or Ornamental 
Flower Garden and Shrubbery, for 1886, being 
Volume the 9th. Royal 8vo. 96 plates. 

Horticultural Tour through Germany, Belgium, 
and France, in 1836. By James Forbes, F.H.S. 
&c, Author of '* Hortus Woburnensis* or, the 
Gardens and Grounds of Woburn Abbey." 

The Irish Gil Bias. By W. H. Maxwell, Esq. 
Author of " Stories of Waterloo," " My Life," &e. 

Gabriel Vardon. By Charles Dickens, Esq., 
Author of " Sketches by Boz," " The Pickwick 
Papers," &c. 

Memoirs of the Life and Adventures of Colonel 
Francis Macerone. Written by himself, and 
edited by W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 

The Life of Robert Pollok, Author of " The 
Course of Time," &c. By Andrew Brown, A. M., 
his Fellow- Student. 

Zulneida. By Dr. Arthur Mower. 

Moral Axiom* for the Use of the Young. By 
Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart 

The Caraguin. A Tale of the Antilles. By 
the Author of " The Cruise." 

A Summer in the Pyrenees, being Notices of a 
Pedestrian Tour in the Frontier Departments of 
France and Spain, and the Republic of Andorra, in 
1835. By the Hon. James Murray. 

The Life and Times of Jerome Cardan. By- 
James Crossley, Esq. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 



BIRTHS. 
On the 25th ultimo, in Arlington Street, the 
Countess of Brecknock of a daughter. 

On the 24th ult. in Eaton Place, the Countess 
of Denbigh of a daughter. 

On the 30th ult. the Countess of Burlington of 
a son. 

On the 29th ult. at Heantoa SatehrfU, Devon, 
the Lady Clinton of a daughter. 

At Shelford, Cambridgeshire, the Lady of Sher- 
lock Willis, Esq. of a son. 

On the 26th ult. in Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, the Lady of William B. Bayley, Esq. of 
a son. 

On the 13th instant, at Stockpole Court, the 
Countess Cawdor of a still-born son. 

On the 13th inst. the Viscountess Deerhurst of 
a daughter, at her father's, Sir C. Cockerell, Bart. 
Hyde Park Corner. 

On the 2nd inst. at Cheltenham, Lady Darling 
of a still-born son. 

On the 7th instant, the Lady of the Rev. Evan 
Nepean of a son. 

On the 20th inst. at Hamilton Place, the Hon. 
Mrs. George Hope of a daaghter. 

On the 14th inst. at Iianstinan, Pembroke, the 
Lady of Lieut -Col. Owen, M. P. of a daughter. 

On the 19m inst. the Lady of Louis Goodman, 
Esq. of Cambridge Terrace, of a son and heir. 

On the 20th inst. at Eltham, the Lady of Captain 
C. Roehfort Scott of a eon. 

On the 7th inst. at Rome, the Lady of Captain 
Cornwallis Ricketts, R.N. of a son. 

On the 14th instant, at Edinburgh, the Lady of 
•Charles Brownlow, Esq. of a son. 

On the 25th inst. the Lady Albert Conyngham 
»f a daughter. 

At Woodlands, Somersetshire, the Lady of Capt 
Bftahtf of a daaghter, 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 26th ult. at Banghnrst, Hunts, the Rev. 
R. Pole, second son of Sir Peter Pole, Bart to 
E. A., daughter of Richard Elmhirtt, Esq. of 
Cleathorpe, Lincolnshire. 

At St. James's Church, Thomas Brydges Evered, 
Esq. eldest son of the late Charles Evered, Esq. of 
Langhorne House, Shepton Mallet, to Adelaide 
Jane, the youngest surviving daughter of the late 
D. Ximenes, Esq. of Rose Mount, Sidmouth. 

On the 10th instant, at St. George's Church, 
Hanover Square, Capt. the Hon. Charles Stanley, 
Grenadier Guards, third son of the Earl of Derby, 
to Fiances Augusta, daughter of Iieut.-General Sir 
Henry Campbell. 



December 31, 1836. 

On the 1 3th instant, at Shrivenham, Berks, the> 
Rev. Thomas Mills, Rector of Hutton, Suffolk, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty, to the Hon. 
E. F. Barrington, daughter of the late Viscount 
Barrington. 

On the 29th ult at Florence, in the house of 
the British Minister, Lieut.- Col. the Hon. Henry 
Edward Butler, brother of the Earl of Carrick, to 
Frances Mauleverer Parker, second daughter of the 
late John Parker Toulston, Esq. of Skipwith, 
Yorkshire. 

On the 7th inst. at Dean, Lancashire, Edward 
Richmond Gale Braddyll, Esq. to Sophia, second 
daughter of William Hutton, Esq. of Hutton Park. 

On the 16th instant, at St. George's, Hanover 
Square, John Clarke, Esq. Major 54th Regiment, 
second son of the late Alexander Clarke, Esq. of 
Dulnarest, N.B., to Charlotte Sophia, third daugh- 
ter of the late Major-General Sir John Dalrymple, 
Bart 

On the 15th instant, at Easton, the seat of Sir 
M. Cholmeley, Bart., T.G.Corbett, Esq. of Elsham 
Hall, M. P. to Lady Mary Noel Beauclerk, sister 
of his Grace the Duke of St. Albans. 

DEATHS. 

On the 25th ult in South Street, the Honourable 
George Augustus Frederick Lamb, only son of 
Viscount Melbourne, in his 30th year. • 

On the 26th ult at Ramsgate, Lady Grey, wife 
of Sir T. Grey, of that place. 

On the 1 4th May, at Vellore, Lieutenant Duncan 
Charles W. Campbell, 9th Native Infantry, eldest 
•on of Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Stuart Camp- 
bell, C.B. 

On the 23rd ult. at Sidmouth, Capt. T.P. Durell, 
R. N., in his 81st year. 

On the 29th ultimo, at Stranraer, the Dowager 
Lady Reid, relict of the late Sir John Reid, Bart. 
of Barra. 

On the 17th instant, at West Cowes, the Lady 
Jemima Isabella Wykeham Martin, wife of Charles 
Wykeham Martin, Esq. and only daughter of the 
Earl Cornwallis. 

On the 17th instant, the Rev. Dr. Rippon, in 
his 36th year. 

On the 18tb inst. in Upper Brook Street, Mrs. 
O' Grady, sister of the late Viscountess Harberton. 

On the 19th instant, Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, 
of Greenock and Blackhall, Bart, M.P. for the 
county of Renfrew. 

On the 7th inst. at Balfour, in Fifosaire, Gat** 
Bethune, Esq. of Balfour, aged 71. 

On the 26th inst. at Whickford in the county of 
Warwick, Katherine, wife of the Rev. Charles 
Turner, aged 22. 



OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 



The character of Goldsmith remains yet 
to be Written. With the exception of the 
occasional notices concerning him, which 
we find in BoswelTs book, and a few me- 
morable sentences uttered by memorable 
men, we know nothing of the character of 
Goldsmith beyond that which we glean, or 
rather deduce, from his acknowledged works. 
But even those inferences, however complete 
they may be as far as they go, afford but 
partial glimpses of the man : for we learn 
from the indefatigable researches of his 
recent biographer, Mr. Prior, that his 
labours extended over a much wider and 
more various field than those volumes which 
bear his name, and that there was scarcely 
a subject in the whole range of human en- 
quiry which, at one time or another, he did 
not touch. That his erudition was neither 
extensive nor profound, must be admitted 
at once; but that he possessed extraordinary 
industry, singular facility in acquiring a 
rapid and familiar knowledge of the most 
obvious features of every topic he under- 
took to illustrate ; and that he was master 
of the happy art of inspiring even the dull- 
est investigation with lively interest,^ are 
evidences of a genius which neither the envi- 
ous Kenrick, nor the fretful Boswell, could 
refuse to acknowledge. Of all his contem- 
poraries, Johnson appears to have appre- 
ciated his peculiar merits with the greatest 
accuracy. When he heard that he was 
•employed in the preparation of a work on 
Natural History, he said that he would 
make it as entertaining as a Persian tale ! 

The literary reputation of Goldsmith 
rests upon works that will survive as long 
as the literature of the English language. 
But, until Mr. Prior explored the secret 
history of the author, and tracked him from 
bookseller to bookseller, and* from publica- 
tion to publication, with an amount of dili- 
gence that cannot be too highly praised, it 
was not known that Goldsmith was a con- 
stant contributor to periodicals, that he was 
a reviewer of new books in magazines and 
newspapers, that he wrote divers prefaces 
for histories, scientific books, translations, 
and a multitude of ephemeral volumes ; that 
he prepared for the press a great number of 
pamphlets and compilations which have 
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fallen into oblivion, and that he was, in short, 
one of those laborious hacks who, subsisting 
upon the patronage of the booksellers, are 
ready at any moment to embark in any lite- 
rary undertaking for which they are paid — 
whether nature or education has qualified 
them to execute their tasks with credit. 
Amongst the variety of compositions which 
he thus produced, there was, of course, much 
which he would have been unwilling to 
avow, much which was merely common- 
place and superficial, and a great deal in 
which his felicitous hand could scarcely be 
recognized, having been thrown off merely 
to satisfy the present demands of the hour, 
and to secure him an interval of ease for 
pursuits more after his own taste. But this 
mass of production discovers a versatility, a 
power, and a copiousness for which the world 
had not previously given him credit. He 
was regarded, not as a voluminous, but as an 
elegant writer — not as one who had written 
much, but as one who had written with re- 
markable grace, beauty, and precision : and 
it was a subject of general regret that he had 
left so little behind him. It is now, how- 
ever, known that, in common with such men 
as Smollett and Griffith Jones, differing 
from each other in degree, but living upon • 
simjlar expedients, he was rarely idle, and 
that he was one of the most fertile contri- 
butors to the fleeting literature of the day. 
He must, therefore, be regarded as an in- 
cessant labourer, and not as an author 
awakening occasionally from fits of reverie 
and idleness to charm the- world with inven- 
tions that had visited him in his dreams. 

The knowledge of this fact was essential 
to the formation of a just estimate of his 
character. The legends that have come 
down to us of his absent moods, his blunders, 
and his dullness (amongst other irreverent 
titles which he acquired was that of Grood- 
man Dull), were calculated to convey and 
confirm the notion that his genius was occa- 
sionally dormant, that his powers were not 
always capable of being called into action, 
that he was slow to originate, and that the 
process of realization depended altogether 
upon temperament. The very contrary waa 
true. His mind was remarkably elastic- 
he never was at a loss for a subject — he waa 
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prompt in the execution of whatever he 
undertook — he saw no difficulties before 
him — he was perpetually searching after 
novelties, and devising projects— and whe- 
ther he was required to furnish a grave 
disquisition, a humorous essay, a biography, 
or an allegory, he was always prepared with 
a fund of information, and a flow of spirits 
that appears never to have deserted him. 
His ordinary bearing in society certainly 
did not indicate this fertility and readiness 
of mind. In conversation he was somewhat 
confused and abstracted : — may not the so- 
lution of all his awkwardness in that way 
be found in the diversity of subjects that 
occupied his attention 1 His habits of com- 
position suggest a cine to this very pecu- 
liarity, that may at once account for it 
satisfactorily. When he was writing the 
History of England, he used to read Hume, 
Rapin, Carte, and Kennet in the mornings, 
then walk out into the fields, and in a few 
hours afterwards, having digested the sub- 
stance of what he had been reading, he 
would sit down and reduce into his own 
simple and perspicuous narrative the entire 
subject of his meditations. He did not 
seize upon it at once — it required a short 
pause of time — he was to be acted upon by 
the influence of solitude and rumination—, 
and he could not resolve the matter into 
shape until it had sunk and deposited itself 
m his mind. There are many anecdotes of 
Goldsmith extant, that strengthen this view 
of the mental process by which he arrived 
at production. When he was boarding with 
a family in the country, he was accustomed 
to have his meals frequently sent to his 
room, where he remained for several days 
together writing ; sometimes he would 
wander into the kitchen, and stand with 
his back to the fire ruminating, when sud- 
denly the labouring thought would develope 
itself, and he would start off to commit it to 
paper without saying a word the whole 
time. Such are, in a greater or lesser 
degree, the habits of all literary men, but in 
Goldsmith the action of the mind appears 
to have completely absorbed the faculty of 
talking : while he was perfecting the train 
of reasoning, the image, the plot, the form 
of the fiction, he rejected the ordinary sti- 
mulants of collision, which would have de- 
ranged his purpose. But his social qualities 
drew him into company, unfit as he was to 
participate in the gladiatorial display of 
trenchant wit and philosophical satire ; and 
-he was constantly in the dilemma of a man 



whose love of his species plunged him into 
countless embarrassments that compromised 
his sense. Johnson was a marvellous talker 
—a sententious talker : it was a part and 
parcel of his character : the subjects upon 
which he excelled, were such as would be 
likely to be improved by intercourse with 
other minds, and the manner in which hh 
investigated them was of a mixed mode be-*- 
tween a debater and an oracle. Goldsmith, 
on the contrary, derived every thing from 
nature— he could not have written Rasselas 
had he tried ; he would have banished all 
the artificial eloquence, and spread a human 
interest over the story that would have 
brought down the fiction and its moral closer 
to our sympathies and our experience :— he 
wrote out of the fullness of his own heart 
and thoughts: — while other men were 
arguing, Goldsmith was inventing and re- 
flecting, but his good-nature was always 
getting the better of him, and with an ex- 
cusable vanity, or, perhaps, from a generous 
wish to make other people feel at ease, he at- 
tempted to enter into the immediate topic, 
while his attention was concentrated upon 
something else, and, of course, he frequently 
made himself ridiculous. The truth was, 
that not being a mere artist, but one who 
felt and observed — disregarding shallow 
brilliancy, despising the meretricious, and 
valuing only that which was founded in 
nature, which he loved with the uncon- 
scious devotion of a child — he never could 
apply his powers with success to the fugi- 
tive embellishments, and. incessant but 
trifling demands of general intercourse. 
His only exponent was his pen. In com- 
pany he was confounded — alone, he was 
self-possessed. Success in the world would 
have tainted the freshness, originality, and 
purity of his genius. Had he ventured to 
take a prominent share in conversation, un- 
skilled as he was in dialectics — (which he 
evidently held in aversion, since, throughout 
his whole works, we find him delineating, 
developing, and urging moral truths, but 
never contesting about them)— it must have 
been at the ultimate expense of that exqui- 
site simplicity which constitutes the pre-, 
vailing charm of his writings. Yet there 
were not wanting envious and empty per- 
sons to take advantage of his peculiarities, 
and to seek petty victories over his credu- 
lity and guilelessness. A noble lord — with 
an ambition, perhaps, resembling that of 
" the youth who fired the Ephesian dome," 
—called Goldsmith an " inspired idiot." 
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Assuredly his lordship's opinion of the poet 
was thoroughly worthless: he measured him 
by the standard of superficial convention, 
and might as well have challenged his lite- 
rary reputation by a sarcasm on his ward- 
robe. 

But the awkwardness, if it may be so de- 
signated, of Goldsmith's bearing in society, 
was not to be referred solely to the pecu- 
liar turn of his mind ; it had its origin less 
in his inaptitude, than in his desire for po- 
pularity in the circles that flattered and 
hoaxed him. This was the real spring 
of the absurdities which he committed, as 
well as of the jokes to which he was exposed. 
It is said of him, that he was affected by the 
foolish vanity of wishing to be thought 
capable of achieving excellence in almost 
every tiling that any body else could per- 
form. Johnson detected this foible, and 
ridiculed it unmercifully. On one occasion 
he was riding in a coach, and observing that 
the driver was going at a rapid pace, he 
said, " This fellow drives well : if Goldy 
were here now he would tell us that he 
could do it better !" Another observation 
made by Johnson in allusion to the writings 
of Goldsmith, taken along with this satiri- 
cal remark, will shew the two great phases 
of the poet's character. " So various are 
his powers," observed Johnson, " and so 
felicitous is his style, that he always ap- 
pears to do that best which he happens to 
be doing." Thus in literature Goldsmith 
excelled upon all the subjects he attempted : 
in private life his efforts to succeed in the 
same way were ludicrous failures. His 
genius was marked out for supremacy in the 
revelations of solitude : when he came into 
the crowd, he was bewildered. But he 
could not surrender the notion, that he had 
equal powers of conversation with other 
people, and he was consequently betrayed 
into multitudes of humorous dilemmas. 
He had a pleasant talent for singing an Irish 
comic song and telling stories, and may have 
been thus lured into the belief, that his 
proper sphere was the social board. Some 
part, too, of this fallacy may be set down to 
his good-nature. He was always impressed 
with an apprehension, that literary men 
were regarded in general as a class distinct 
from the rest of society, that their habits 
were held to be Eccentric and peculiar, and 
that their superiority was in some measure 
felt to be oppressive by those with whom 
they mingled. Anxious to relieve his 
friends from the sense of inferiority, and to 



shew that literary men were like other 
people, he avoided as much as possible the 
exhibition of intellectual advantages, and 
brought himself down at all times to the 
tone of the circle in which he chanced to 
move. There was, no doubt, a slight tinge 
of vanity in this, as well as amiability ; it 
was a part, however, of his character, and 
must he taken into the account, if we would 
arrive at a true estimate of the individual. 

After all, perhaps the word vanity is mis- 
applied to Goldsmith. Vanity is generally 
found associated with envy. Now, of all 
men, Goldsmith was the least envious. He 
constantly checked, and endeavoured to 
neutralise, the severity of Johnson: pro- 
moted, even to his own loss, the interests of 
his poorer contemporaries ; was remarkably 
indulgent of all faults of others ; and was 
prompt to forgive all the ill-natured criti- 
cisms that were written and spoken upon his 
productions. His experience of the world's 
vices, of calumny, of treachery, of harsh* 
ness, coldness, and unprovoked hostility, 
passed over him in vain. He was inacces- 
sible to the admonitions of disappointment, 
and continued to the last to think favourably 
and trustfully of mankind. His temper 
was so unsuspicious, that the same cheat 
might be practised upon him over and over 
again, without disturbing his quiescent con- 
fidence. But, although these circumstances 
had no practical effect upon his life — for he 
went out of the world a child in the world's 
ways— they were not lost upon him. They 
furnished him with abundant hints for his 
humorous sketches of society, and from 
every defeat which his self-love endured 
with such complacency, he extracted a 
moral or a jest ; which shewed, that while 
he was indifferent to the mortification, the 
point did not escape his recognition. 

Were it not that the thoughtlessness of 
Goldsmith was identical with the simplicity 
of his nature, it would unquestionably de- 
serve to be treated with severity : but his 
foibles were all of so kindly and unselfish a 
cast, that even where the rigid censor would 
most harshly condemn, the purist would 
find a lurking virtue at the bottom to 
brighten his wrath into smiles. It may be 
said of Goldsmith, that lie never committed 
an act of injustice — unless we take special 
objection to those instances of heedless ge- 
nerosity which frequently deprived him of 
the power of doing real good, by the expen- 
diture of his pity upon the first appeal that 
happened to be made to his compassion. I 
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is very true that, when a man acts upon im- 
pulse — when his sympathies are easily 
affected hy appearances — when he does not 
care to examine into the merits of every 
tale of distress that mores his feelings, and 
when his charity is at once indiscriminate 
and extravagant-— he is not entitled to the 
credit of being governed hy just principles ; 
and we will seldom err in attributing the 
accidental good he may effect to the weak- 
ness, and not to the moral elevation of his 
character. Such a man is as easily duped 
by impostors, as he is persuaded into the 
noblest sacrifices. This was, in a great mea- 
sure, the case with Goldsmith. After a few 
weeks of laborious seclusion from the world, 
he would sometimes re-appear with the 
profits of his industry in the haunts of his 
friends. That was the moment when his 
harmless vanity — which exhibited itself in 
no particular more strongly than in the love 
of ostentation-*-was set upon by knaves. He 
was always surrounded by adventurers from 
Ireland, who came to him with letters of 
introduction, or who introduced themselves 
under a variety of pretexts : and he could 
not resist their praises and solicitations. 
His money rapidly vanished : it was either 
spent upon reckless parasites, or freely 
distributed upon such piteous instances as 
they well knew how to assail his sensibility 
with; and the poet was soon compelled to 
abandonhis brief pleasuresfor another session 
of literary drudgery*. But there was in all 
this so much unaffected simplicity of mind, 
it was so entirely free from levity and im- 
morality, and there was in it so little in- 
dulgence of the meaner passions or appetites 
—that it would be hard to charge it upon 
him as a grave neglect of any of the duties 
he owed to society or to himself. 

From the commencement to the close of 
his life, the same facility of disposition 
may be traced without change. The ap- 
plauses of the crowded theatre, the pane- 
gyrics of the great, the friendship of Burke 

* Goldsmith is not a solitary instance of this sort of 
wastefulness. It is related of Steele, that he used some- 
times to 1 be so destitute of cash, that he would take 
up his quarters in some suburban tavern, and write 
, a political pamphlet to meet his immediate demands. 
A gentleman whose recent death under circumstances 
that strongly excited the sympathy of the public, 
afforded another example of literary eccentricity. 
Whenever he had accumulated, by close application 
for a month or two, a sum sufficient for his purpose, 
he suddenly disappeared, and was not heard of until 
it was exhausted. He then returned to his chambers, 
pennyless and dispirited. The interval had been de- 
voted to the worst species of profligacy! in dens where 
none of hi& friends could trace him I 



and Reynolds^ did not spoil hint. The 
same innocence and purity that distin- 
guished him at college, when, with stinted 
finances, he was seduced into a thousand 
indiscretions, were equally palpable at his 
chambers in the Temple, when he received 
Johnson and Bishop Percy as his guests. 
The anecdotes of his heedless liberality y - 
his liability to temptation of all sorts, are 
innumerable. He was the most credulous 
of men. He firmly believed in the au- 
thenticity of Chattertons forgeries, al- 
though Walpole bore personal testimony to 
the fabrication. It was the easiest thing 
possible to deceive him — the most difficult 
to convince him that he was deceived. 
The memorabilia of Goldsmith — taking in 
merely the stories that are told of his 
" amiable weaknesses " — would form one 
of the most amusing books in the lan- 
guage. 

When he was at Trinity College in 
Dublin, which he entered as a sizer, he 
used to replenish his purse, whenever it 
happened to run out, by writing ballads * 
for the street-singers ; and it is related of 
him that he was in the habit of strolling 
out at night to listen to his own songs. 
On one occasion a friend whom he had 
invited to breakfast with him, found him 
in the morning buried inside the feathers 
of the bed, and struggling in vain to extri- 
cate himself. He had taken off the blan- 
kets and sheets the night before to give 
them to a poor family, and ripping open 
the tick, covered himself up in the feathers 
for warmth ! At another time he left his 
mother s house, mounted on a horse, with 
80/., and rode to Cork, intending to sail 
for America; but, after paying for his 
passage, the vessel sailed without him 
while he was engaged on a party of plea- 
sure: he was forced, in consequence, to 
sell his horse, purchase a common hack, 
and return home without a penny in his 
pocket. It was intended by his Mends 
that he should embrace the profession of 
the law, and his uncle gave him 50/., and 
sent him to Dublin to study : but he had 
not been long thereuntil he lost the money 
in a gambling house to which he allowed 
himself to be taken, and he was, therefore, 
obliged to give up the bar. The church 
was also thought of as a provision, but he 
was rejected by the bishop to whom he 
applied for ordination, because, says the 
tradition, he appeared before his lordship 
in a pair of scarlet breeches ! At length, 
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by the united contributions of bis friends, 
be was enabled to go to Edinburgh to 
study medicine. Poor as be was, he had a 
sort of vanity about money that would not 
suffer him to acknowledge the scantiness of 
bis resources. One evening, when a party 
of the students were assembled, it was pro- 
posed that they should go to a play, when 
Goldsmith offered to draw lots with any one 
of them, to decide which of the two should 
pay for all. Fortunately, as he afterwards 
confessed, they all refused; for, said he, 
had any of them accepted the challenge, 
and I had lost, part of my wardrobe must 
have been pledged to raise the money! 
Upon leaving Ley den, he was so reduced 
as to be obliged to borrow money to prose- 
cute his journey; but he had no sooner 
procured it than,* wandering into a florist's, 
he saw some flowers that he knew would 
please his uncle, and he laid out his whole 
stock of money to purchase them. Being 
once at the gardens at White Conduit 
House, he met three ladies, the daughters 
of a friend, and could not resist the oppor- 
tunity of asking them to take tea with 
him ; but when the bill came to be paid, it 
was discovered that he had no money ! A 
friend once asked a loan from him, and 
upon being told that he had not the means 
of obliging him, reproached him for his 
unkindness in refusing to do a favour 
which he believed it was in his power to 
confer. Poor Goldsmith, mortified at the 
ungenerous suspicion, borrowed the money, 
and wrapping it up in paper, placed it under 
the door of the lodgings of his friend, who 
was gone out to a party. The next day 
the friend called to thank him, but re- 
proved him for his carelessness in putting 
the money in a place where any person 
passing in or out might find it. " I never 
thought of that," replied the poet ! Pil- 
kington, a distressed scribe, used to prac- 
tise frequent schemes upon his credulity, 
and once obtained a small sum from him, 
under the pretence that he wanted to pay 
the purchase-money on three white mice 
which were lying in the docks, and which he 
designed as a present to a lady of quality ! 
One of the most ludicrous points about 
Goldsmith was his personal vanity. In 
height he was about five feet and a half, 
of a strong make, and with very plain fea- 
tures, and a heavy head: his manners 
were exceedingly inartificial : he laughed 
loudly when he was animated, and was not 
distinguished for that sort of refinement 



which his writings would, a priori, have 
led the reader to expect. Yet, with very 
little pretension derived from figure, face, 
or tone, he occasionally indulged in some 
extravagances of dress which, taken in 
contrast with his simple and natural de- 
meanour, as well as with his intervals 
of slovenliness, must have given him 
an appearance of holiday finery, that in 
such a man could not have been otherwise 
than ridiculous. When he first became 
known in London, he aimed at the other 
extreme, and dressed with remarkable 
negligence. Dr. Johnson, upon visiting 
him with Dr. Percy, was observed to have 
prepared his toilet with unusual care, and 
upon being asked the reason, he replied 
that he understood that Dr. Goldsmith was 
in the habit of attiring himself in a slo- 
venly fashion, quoting him as an example, 
and that he was resolved to deprive him of 
such an excuse for so indefensible a cus- 
tom. His love of fine clothes, when he 
indulged in it, was equally absurd, and he 
even went so far as to adopt some of the 
most expensive and foolish fashions of the 
day. One morning Sir Joshua called on him, 
and found him kicking a bundle violently 
through the room. Upon enquiry, he dis- 
covered that it contained a masquerade 
dress which Goldsmith had purchased, and 
which, having served its purpose, the poet, 
in repentance for having expended his 
money so unwisely, was thus ill-using, in 
the determination " to have the value out 
of it in exercise ! " His tailor s bills are 
amongst the most curious documents of the 
kind extant ; and testify with unanswera- 
ble fidelity the follies he committed in this 
way. One of the items we find is a " Ty- 
rian bloom satin grain and garter blue silk 
breeches " another " a blue velvet suit " 
and " crimson collar :" a third a " frock 
suit, half trimmed with gold sprig buttons ;" 
and a fourth a " rich straw-coloured tam- 
boured waistcoat." It must have been a 
strange sight to see the author of the Vicar 
of Wakefield in a blue velvet suit, with a 
crimson collar, a straw-coloured waistcoat, 
and Tyrian bloom and garter blue silk 
breeches ! Yet such were the extremities 
to which he carried the most amusing vanity 
that was ever betrayed by a man of sense ; 
and if we may derive any inference of his 
general habits from the bills of one year, 
the variety and costliness of his suits must 
have nearly exhausted his whole resources. 
He was evidently very sensitive on this 
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point. When he attempted to commence 
practice in London as a physician, he sup- 
plied himself, in conformity to the prevail- 
ing custom, with a velvet coat ; hut, being 
unable to procure a new one, he purchased 
one second-hand ; it is not improbable that 
he was deceived in the bargain, for there 
was a breach in the left breast which he 
was obliged to have repaired with a fresh 
piece of velvet, and which looked so much 
newer than the rest, that whenever he at- 
tended his patients he used to keep his hat 
over the spot during the whole time of the 
visit. This awkward position might have 
escaped notice once or twice, but having 
constant recourse to so unusual an attitude, 
subjected him to suspicion, until at last the 
secret was discovered, and he was over- 
whelmed by the merriment of his ac- 
quaintances. Amidst all this weakness, 
however, there was a vein of kindliness 
that won upon the affections of every body. 
His fondness for children made him a wel- 
come visitor, even amongst those whose 
quick eyes were the first to detect the sim- 
plicity of his dress. An old woman, who is 
still living, recollects that when she was a 
child she used to go, with other children* 
to the house where he lodged, for the sake 
of the cakes and sweetmeats he was in the 
habit of distributing bountifully amongst 
the young people: and Colman relates a 
story of a romp, wherein Goldsmith acted 
the part of a conjuror, placing three hats 
on the floor, with a shilling under each, 
then crying, " Hey ! presto ! cockolorum! " 
all the shillings were found together under 
a particular hat, to the infinite delight of 
.hie juvenile companions. 

Every memorial, however slight, of such 
a man is full of abiding interest. Some of 
the places where he lived in London are 
yet to be seen nearly as they were in his 
life-time. His lodgings in Wine-omce 
court and in the Temple are still preserved 
with little alterations; but the house in 
which he lived, hi Green-Arbour Court, 
where the first interview took place be- 
tween him and Dr. Johnson at a supper 
given by the poet, has been long since pulled 
down. It lay between the Fleet Market 
and the Old Bailey, at the summit of a 
perilous ascent known by the name of 
Break-neck Stairs. A few tall, narrow 
houses hung on the top of that dingy hill, 
up which the pedestrian was compelled to 
strain by a passage so choked with houses 
on either hand, that it was literally buried. 



in eternal shadows. The range of houses 
that formed what was called Green- Arbour 
Court, scaled the brow of the dangerous 
and abrupt acclivity ; and there, sur- 
rounded by a dense population, in one of 
the most obscure and repulsive quarters of 
the city, the poet prosecuted his tasks, and 
received the visits of some of the most dis- 
tinguished men of his day. He was fond 
of inviting his friends to supper, and some^ 
times ventured upon a dinner party, which 
generally terminated, when Goldsmith was 
in high spirits and had his own way, in 
roystering festivity, or a game of sports. 
At one of those entertainments, as the com- 
pany were about to break up, there hap- 
pened some delay concerning the carriages, 
when Goldsmith, taking advantage of the 
interval, proposed a dance, which was 
agreed to by the guests, and every body 
present joined in the mirth, until ** the 
house was turned out of the windows." 
His love of mirth, his Irish light-hearted- 
ness, never abandoned him*. 

If we are to credit Boswelh— who, with 
all his gossip, has a very stiff way of re- 
cording conversation — the intercourse be- 
tween Goldsmith and his contemporaries 
must have been carried on in a tone of for- 
mality that was irreconoileable with that 
freedom and cordiality which the imagina* 
tion would fain attach to such reunions'. 
We suspect, however, that the solemn 
pomp of BoswelTs dialogues — their sen* 
tentious regularity— their didactic manner 
—and ceremonious turns, originated with 
Bos well himself, who was deficient in the 
skill to give them the necessary air of truth 
and frankness. It is very unlikely that 
Johnson and Goldsmith, and Reynolds, 
and the rest, were constantly in the habit 
of addressing each other with a grave 
" Sir 1 " although it is not improbable that 
when the lexicographer had anything very 
fine to say, he might have solicited atten- 
tion to it in that dogmatic fashion. The 
frequency of these frigid interpolations, is 
very remarkable in BoswelTs work ; and it 
is even still more remarkable that the same 
mode of commemorating the sayings of 
other men of genius— particularly in the 
case of Br* Parr — has smoe been adopted 
with traditional fidelity. The practice is 
not only absurd, but injurious to the dra- 
matic interests and vraiaembianoe of such 
personal records. An instance or two will 
sufficiently expose the false and forced cha- 
racter of these memorable trifles. Thus 
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Johnson, speaking of Kenrick, who acted to 
Goldsmith a similar part to that which 
Dennis acted to Pope, escaping, however, 
a similar chastisement, is made to say, 
" Sir, he is a man who has succeeded in 
making himself pubiic, without making 
himself known." It seems to have been 
thought advisable to give effect to the an- 
tithesis, at any expense of propriety in the 
tone of the expression. Again, speaking of 
Goldsmith, Johnson is stated to have said, 
" Sir, who can pen an essay with such 
ease and elegance as Goldsmith V Setting 
aside the poor and commonplace employ- 
ment of the word pen, which, of a verity, 
never fell from the lips of the grandilo- 
quent Johnson, what is there in this obser- 
vation to require or justify so serious an 
appeal to the interlocutor? When Bos- 
well asked Johnson why he slept without a 
nightcap, the Doctor replied, " Sir, posterity 
shall go down to the grave ignorant of the 
reason why I do not wear a nightcap!" 
It was " Sir" upon every occasion, great 
and small. In allusion to Goldsmith's 
projected visit to the East, Johnson ob- 
served, " Sir, he would bring home a 
grinding barrow which we see every day 
in the streets, and think that he had fur- 
nished a wonderful discovery.*' George 
Steevens, alluding to Boswell's censures of 
Goldsmith, remarked, " Why, sir, it is not 
unusual for a man who has much genius to 
be censured by one who has none." Even 
Goldsmith himself — the simplest wit 
amongst them — is drawn into this manner 
of address by his biographers, and is re- 
ported to have complimented a sculptor in 
these words, " Sir, you live by the dead, 
and the dead live by you." Such matters 
are, singly, unimportant; but they help, 
nevertheless, to give a certain artificial co- 
louring to the conversations that consider- 
ably reduces their probability, and leaves 
an erroneous impression upon the mind. 
The objection to them is not, perhaps, that 
they are actually false reports, but that 
they surround the persons concerned with 
a false atmosphere' of ceremony. 

It is* worthy of observation that the life 
of Goldsmith was entirely free from any 
of those embarrassments which sometimes 
arise to authors from the influence of love, 
and to which the world has been so largely 
indebted for some of the most exquisite 
productions of genius. His progress never 
seems to have been distracted by any way- 
ward thoughts of that kind ; and, with the 



exception of & single circumstance which 
occurred to him in Dublin, and which 
was not of a nature calculated for per- 
manency, it does not appear that the 
repose of his feelings was ever disturbed 
by the other sex, from which muck 
of his inspiration was evidently drawn. 
His sympathies were, probably, too much 
diffused over his species to admit of intense 
concentration on a single object : nor was 
he constituted of such elements as were 
likely to retain very deeply any impres- 
sions he might reeeive. The natural viva*- 
city of his character resisted the entrance 
of durable passion, and his complete exor- 
cise of self rendered him incapable of nur- 
turing a feeling which would have absorbed 
his mind upon the pursuit of his own hap- 
piness. This solution is not, perhaps, alto- 
gether satisfactory : but it is difficult 
otherwise to explain such an anomaly in 
the history of one who must have pene- 
trated the confessional of the heart, and 
witnessed in their secret depths the springs 
of the tenderest emotions. If there be any 
condition of existence that is likely, in it* 
own action, to generate a yearning for that 
companionship of the affections which ge- 
neral society cannot yield, it is the condi- 
tion of the author. His loneliness and 
abstraction— his want of kind hands and 
watchful eyes — the melancholy that 
spreads over him, at times, like a cloud 
falling on his spirit — the solitude, which 
he cannot help filling with those images of 
love and beauty that grow out of his own 
thoughts, and that form a part of the world 
in which his imagination dwells — must 
constantly remind him of the desolation 
from which there is but one relief. His 
books will not wholly satisfy the cravings 
of his mind: he cannot always content 
himself with the pleasures of literature, 
which, to be truly felt, must be enjoyed in 
common with some kindred intellect ; the 
flattery of the world dies upon his ears, 
and 'leaves nothing but an uneasy flutter 
behind : he lacks somebody to repeat it to, 
for whose sake he will be prouder of it than 
for his own : society occupies, but does not 
engross, even a partial " session of his 
thoughts : M and he returns home from its 
glitter, its agitation, and its revelry, more 
than ever out of humour with his destiny, 
and longing despairingly for repose. But 
Goldsmith was never oppressed by such 
reflections. His club preserved him in the 
best temper with the world ; and wherever 
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he went he carried with him such domestic 
feelings, that he found no difficulty in 
creating a home for himself which, what- 
ever might be its discomforts ,and defi- 
ciencies, answered all the demands of his 
own easy and contented disposition. 

Of all the English writers there is not 
one who will bear comparison with Gold- 
smith for natural sentiments, and elegance 
of diction. The felicitous simplicity of his 
language has always been regarded as a 
model of purity. His taste was unexcep- 
tionable: and his style may be recom- 
mended as the best study within the whole 
range of our literature. Johnson, we are 
aware, recommends Addison to the atten- 
tion of people who are anxious to attain a 
correct and chaste manner ; but there can 
be no hesitation at this distance of time in 
dissenting from an opinion which was deli- 
vered while Goldsmith was yet living, and 
before he had established his reputation. 
In some respects there was a striking simi- 
larity between Goldsmith and Franklin: 
the same good sense, just views, and per- 
spicuity of expression distinguished them 
both; but in humour, in critical penetration, 
and in refinement, Goldsmith was infinitely 
his superior. A resemblance, too, may be 
found in Rousseau, some of whose writings 
are in the last degree eloquent, simple, and 
polished. But the hand of the cunning 
artist, notwithstanding all his genius, fre- 
quently appears, and even his fluency be- 
trays the toil by which it was produced. 
It is well known that Rousseau composed 
with great pain and difficulty, although 
language seems to have flowed in rich 
streams from his pen; while Johnson, 
whose essays are so extravagantly elabo- 
rated, worked with the utmost rapidity. 
Goldsmith, who combined the highest ex- 
cellencies, rarely blotted his manuscripts, 
and was seldom known to make any alter- 
ations. His style seems to have been 



early formed, and to have caused him no 
trouble afterwards. His familiar letters, 
written to his friends during his youth, 
exhibit evidences of the same clear spirit, 
and inartificial modes of description, that 
have conferred immortality upon his works. 
One important illustration of the way to 
literary fame is furnished by his labours — 
that those who write for perpetuity, and 
who touch the kernel of truth, draw from 
their own experience of life, and not from 
the reflections of the world in books. His 
productions are crowded with such numer- 
ous instances of this fact, that it is unne- 
cessary to sustain the assertion by exam- 
ples. There is hardly a striking passage 
in his comedies, or his tales, that is not 
founded upon some events that occurred to 
himself, or within his own knowledge ; and 
«ven in his Animated Nature, with the 
pages of Buffon spread out before him, he 
frequently refers to observations he had 
made upon natural phenomena during his 
boyhood. The Adventures of Tony Lump- 
kin and Mrs. Hardcastle had their origin 
in an escapade of his early years — the 
whole story of George Primrose, and of 
the Strolling Player, even to the minute 
incidents of the flute, the drudgeries of the 
usher, and Bishop Jewells Staff, were de- 
rived from circumstances that occurred to 
himself : but we might pursue the enume- 
ration through an hundred places that 
must be as familiar to the reader as 
" household words." It is pleasurable to 
find that such a writer has been again 
brought before the public by the indefati- 
gable exertions of so industrious a biogra- 
pher as Mr. Prior ; for although the world 
needed no hint to recur to this " well of 
English undefiled," the discovery and re- 
storation of many occasional papers not 
hitherto known to be his, will give an 
increased zest to the imperishable popula- 
rity of his name. 
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When you write for my magazine 
Your name I can't betray, sir, 

But an attempt that name to screen 
May cause a second Fray — sir. 
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THE WONDERFUL MYSTERY OF THE SPANISH SENORA. 

i. 
There hath happened of late in the city of London 

A mystery, whose solving is still infuturo ; 
By the which a fair Princess of Spain was near undone, 

Josefina Carillo D'Aborroz D'Arturo : 
By her name we may deem her distinguished of ladies, 

And her tale on her side has completely enrolled us. 
She came in a Government steamer from Cadiz, 

And located in London-^what street is not told us : 
However, one morning she rose from her pillow, 

And put on her things by the light of Aurora, 
Sallied forth in a shawl, pelerino, and frillo, 

And got into cab did the Spanish Seiiora. 

ii. 
Not alone did this lady go forth — I remind you ; 

For she then had a servant, though since she hath lost her, 
(Bah ! naughty grisette, how I wish I could find you !) 

A maid who was christened Francisca D' Acosta ; 
Regent's Quadrant the place of her then destination, 

Where a friend, as she thought, was awaiting her visit. 
She arrived, and a Spaniard, with some hesitation, 

Who knew her without even asking " Who is it % " 
Said to Buildings, in Broad Street, she 'd better repair, 

Where her friend had gone on half an hour before her, 
So cab gave another gee wo at that 'ere, 

And he galloped away with the Spanish Seiiora. 

in. 
She arrived at the number, and asked for the lady 

Of a Spaniard, who opened the door in the passage, 
And who, seeming to know of her purpose already, 

Ran up stairs, singing out, " I'll deliver the message ;" 
But returning at once, and as hastily closing 

The doors, without giving her time for reflection, 
She felt some one bandage her eyes and her nose in, 

And a hand lead her onward by way of direction ; 
They took her up steps, and kept turning and turning, 

Then up more steps again, till she 'gan to deplore a 
Condition which left her no chance of discerning 

What they next meant to do with the Spanish Seiiora. 

IV. 

When they got her up stairs to the spot which they wanted, 

They took off her bandage, and lo !— but, dear reader, 
I hope you're strong-hearted, firm-nerved, and undaunted, 

As calm as a pool, and as cool as a pleader ; 
For with horror I tell it, you'll have to endure now 

A deed of the Devil, — dark, dread, and dismaying ; 
And I'm farthest from wishing to see, I am sure now, 

Your flesh creep — back cold — and your hair he'risse-iag : 
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Then brace up your nerves to their strongest position, 
While I draw up the curtain and open the door, a 

New scene to display of the Black Inquisition, 
That astonished the eyes of the Spanish Senora. 

v. 
The room, which with eye of a builder she measured, 

Was eighteen feet long — a small bell had been tinkling, 
The carpets two colours her memory treasured, 

Green and white, and two globes, she descried in a twinkling ; 
The walls of the chamber were covered with sable, 

Twelve candles were burning, with green and black shaded, 
Dingy black was the cloth that enshrouded the table, 

Round which, in black tunics, twelve men were paraded, 
With black four-cornered caps, from which black tassels pended, 

Excepting the president learned, who wore a 
Thin trimming of white — all, with emphasis splendid, ■ 

Shouted " Dios nos guarde " to the Spanish Senora. 

vr. 
Then greeted her eyes papers, books, crucifixes, 

And a whole heap of oath-taking paraphernalia, 
And the president, coolly beginning his tricksies, 

Sought to make her take oath ; but the thing was a failure. 
She had so much courage no terrors could work her — 

Black arts of the devil she vowed should not scare her, 
Although, when the president threatened to burke her, 

The twelve with one voice cried aloud " Que muera." 
" She is ready to die," she replied, " if you will her, 

At once — therefore trouble don't take any more a- 
Bout making her swear ; but mind this, if you kill her, 

Her friends will avenge the Castilian Senora ! " 

VII. 

Now it presently seemed that the twelve were offended 

With D'Arturo's proceedings respecting some ore, 
To be raised as a loan, which Don Carlos intended 

To pay off his troops for besieging Bilboa, 
Which loan the said Donna D'Arturo retarded ; 

So the president told her, by infamous measures, 
In a speech which the twelve cruel men interlarded 

With "Kill her for keeping the king from his treasures !" 
They had summoned her, therefore, to this Inquisition — 

The emblems of terror and death were before her — 
And unless she recanted before she levanted, 

They would soon put an end to the Spanish Senora. 

VIII. 

But finding their threat no effect had upon her, 

Except to prepare her for death without mercy — 
That still she refused to dispense with her honour 

To the whole of the twelve, or the president per se, 
They bandaged her eyes and her nose again rapidly, 

(Such concealment alone proved it wasn't a fair case) 
And two men, while the others were staring on vapidly, 

Led her upwards and downwards again on the staircase; 
Then quick as a bold barber shaves off a whisker, 

They gave her a push as if meaning to floor her, 
And the cabman outside (with D'Acosta Francisca) 

Again drove away with the Spanish Senora. 
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LX. 

She went to Lord Russell-— she went to Sir Freddy too, 

A most anxious excitement pervades Broad-street Buildings, 
She swears to a number — its owner was ready to 

Disclose all the rooms from their boards to their gildings. 
Ah, me ! all as if by the wand of a miry, 

The black chamber had vanished — with living and dead— away ; 
And although they searched through, from the roof to the area, 

Globes, men, carpets, and candle-lights, all — all had fled away ; 
By the late storm, the cabman who drove her was blown away. 

The mystery's unsolved, and we beg Mrs. Gore a 
(For even Francisca D'Acosta has flown away) 

New novel to write of the Spanish Senora. 

x. 

P. S. — Another episode of the mysterious story : — 

The young grisette has come to light before Sir Frederick Roe now, 
And in the Bow-street mansion, where he sits in all his glory, 

She has sworn that her 8enora's Inquisition is no go now ! 
O ! wicked young Francisca, to dispel such an illusion, 

Which the magistrates deceived, and Lord Russell too was puzzling ; 
A maze — a Cretan labyrinth of perpetual delusion — 

A point on which an Alderman might meditate while guzzling ! 
What now ? the lady vows that she will wipe away the stigma 

Which her maid with many lies has flung around her and before her, 
She swears to prove to all the world the truth of her enigma, 

And confirm the Inquisition of the Spanish Senora. 
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" Lucy cannot doubt that her partiality Lucy sighed, and observed, " A friend on 

towards me is returned/* soliloquized our whom one could implicitly rely would be 

self-sufficient little gentleman ; w she must indeed invaluable ; but would that I 

have perceived it by my words, looks, and had such a one ! " 

actions. Yet I confess her manner some- • " My dear, good young lady !" exclaimed 

times perplexes me, particularly when she Mr. Snealy, " Can you doubt % Have not 

opens her large dark eyes so wide, as if to my eyes, my actions, my all, told you that 

say, c My dear Sniffton ! don't look at me I am entirely yours ? Yes, from the first 

so earnestly.' It must be mere modesty, moment, my body, soul, all ! For, oh ! most 

She would have it appear that she hath adorable of your sex ! " and he was about 

* not unsought been won.' Poor girl ! I'm to go upon his knees, and commence the 

sorry for her ! I can't conceive how it is long-deferred speech, when the lady sud- 

that she has remained so long single. Too denly caught his arm, and held him firmly 

particular, no doubt. Heigho ! " and in his seat, as she said — 
throwing his head back, and joining his " I've heard long professions before, and 

hands behind him, he would generally don't pay much attention to them. I prefer 

conclude by strutting to and fro in the room, judging by people's conduct. So, don t put 

after the fashion of a bantam. yourself into a flurry. I can guess what 

At length, when he had one morning you meant to say ; but no protestations- 
wound up his courage for the hundredth at least, not at present." 
time, and had, as he conceived, said seme- Here she released his arm, and added, 
thing strikingly sentimental, and looked, as with a smile, " There will be time enough 
he doubted not, most languishly killing, for all that sort of thing, and everything 
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else in the world, when we get into the. 
country, a» I know my father means to* 
invite you to go with us." 

This agreeable intelligence greatly soothed 
the gasping lover s turbulent little heart, 
and caused him to dream and cogitate much 
concerning sunny banks, shady groves, aad 
purling streams, with rooks, doves, cuakoos, 
and nightingales to match. 

" Did you ever ride after, a fox, Snealy?" 
inquired the old baronet, a few days after. 

" Why, not exactly," replied our hero. 

" That's as much as to say,, your horse 
left you behind," observed Sir Charles, 
smiling ; " well, that's no uncommon case 
with a dandy." 

Here Lucy, obserying the colour rising 
in her humble servant's face, put her finger 
on her lips, and looked at him, as he thought, 
imploringly ; so he swallowed the offensive 
epithet, and, for her dear sake, digested 
"' the venom of his spleen," and kept a 
dignified silence. But, as their intimacy 
increased, his amour propre was frequently 
more severely wounded by the baronets 
extreme bluntness of speech. Nevertheless, 
he resolved to endure patiently till the prize 
was secured, " and then," said he, " when 
we are married, I really think I shall cut 
the old gentleman, for his manners are far 
too coarse and brusque for a person of my 
refined ideas and elegant habits." 

Thus passed away the London winter, 
with all its glittering, glaring pleasures and 
frivolities ; and in the month of July, the 
family at Glenfield Hall consisted of Sir 
Charles, Lucy, and Mr. Sniffton Sneaiy, as 
the Major had gone to join his regiment in 
the Peninsula. Alas for human nature! 
Notwithstanding their friendship, our aspir- 
ing hero, as he beheld the stately old man- 
sion, with its park and ample domains, 
could not avoid tracing what must be the 
result, if the* gallant soldier should happen 
to fall in some sanguinary engagement. 
His Lucy would then be the heiress, and 
old baronetcies were not unfrequently 
transferred. To be Sir Snifiton Snealy 
Glenfield, Baronet, would, indeed, be some- 
thing ! And he wrote the name upon a card, 
to see how it would look. Then he sighed, 
and then girded himself up into tn*e resolu- 
tion of coming to a thorough understanding 
with the young lady at the first^ convenient 
opportunity. 

But, in this important affair, as in that 
of their first acquaintance, the said young 
lady seemed to anticipate his wishes, for, in 



their first solitary walk together, a^fce was 
" hemming and ha-ing" a prelude to some- 
thing of m«re importance, she thus inter- 
rupted him*-" Mr. Snealy, I think I can 
guess what you are about to say. You 
wish to make yourself agreeable to me." 

u It is my earnest, heartfelt desire ! " 
ejaculated the little gentleman, placing his 
liand appropriately, and bowing reveren- 
tially. 

" Very well," observed Lucy, " now 111 
tell you what you must do. Mind, I am 
now speaking confidentially. 1 appear to 
you to be mistress of my own actions, but 
such is not the case. I am under the 
strictest surveillance, unable even to get a 
letter by the post without its first passing 
through my father's hands. You know he 
has many odd ways and notions. Well, 
among the rest, he has taken it into his 
head to prevent me from corresponding 
with a very dear friend who is now on the 
Continent, towards whom I cannot bear 
the idea of appearing ungrateful. So I 
have written a letter ; see, here it is — ' Mrs.. 
Simpson,, care of Messrs. Lucas, Gonne, & 
Co., Lisbon.' You must take it to London, 
and put it into the foreign post-ojnee, 
paying whatever they charge, for the people 

at the post-office at B are my father's 

tenants, and he asks them so many ques- 
tions, and they are so afraid of him, that it 
would not be safe to go there : besides, they 
probably know my hand- writing. You can 
make an excuse to run up to town for a 
day?" 

Our hero professed himself delighted at 
having an opportunity of serving her, and 
then the young lady proceeded to slate 
that, relying on his consent and secresy, she 
had instructed her friend to direct for her 
under cover addressed to Sniffton Snealy, 
Esq., Glenfield Hall. "And now," she 
added, u I have only to say that, as I have 
no secrets kept from this • dear friend, my 
future course of life will be governed by 
our correspondence." 

"Will you allow me to ask one ques- 
tion?" inquired Mr. Snealy, tremulously. 

" Certainly," was the reply. 

" Well, now," continued our little swain, 
" don t think me presuming ; but have you 
mentioned me in the letter % " 

" I have," replied L*cy, while a smile 
dimpled her cheeks, and Mr. Snealy thought 
he had never seen her look so lovely. 

From that time the clandestine corre- 
spondence went on delightfully, and the 
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only thing about the affair that disturbed 
our " noticed" hero's equanimity, was, 
that his journeys to London gradually as- 
sumed the character of those of a general 
commission agent, so multitudinous were 
the purchases and inquiries which Sir 
Charles requested him to make. And 
these, requests, moreover, were not un- 
frequently made in a style approaching that 
of command, and excited an unpleasant, 
wincing sensation in the breast of the self- 
estimable receiver. But, by way of com- 
pensation, he was always received with a 
hearty welcome on his return, and, once or 
twice, when he hinted that his sojourn at 
the Hall had been extended far beyond the 
usual limits of a visit, Sir Charles said, in 
his kindest manner, " Nonsense, man ! the 
house is large enough, isn't it ? If I didn't 
want you here, I'd soon let you know, de- 
pend upon it : that's my way : a little too 
plain spoken, perhaps, sometimes ; but, if 
you know when you're well off, you'll stay, 
for I like you, and Lucy likes you, and 
so Come, fill your glass or pass the 
bottle, and let us have no more squeamish 
nonsense." 

So days, weeks, and, at last, three months 
soiled away, but Mr. Snealy 's prospects of 
bringing his love matters to a desirable 
conclusion, by means of the indefatigable 
foreign correspondence, appeared as distant 
as ever, till, one morning he received an 
enclosure in the usual hand- writing, but 
with the simple post-mark of " Falmouth." 
When he delivered it to Lucy, he could 
not but observe that her hand trembled, so 
he took and squeezed it between his, and 
the» pressed' it to his Hps unreproved, for, 
of a truth, the fair maiden's mind* seemed 
then to be absent. Mr. Snealy was in 
raptures, -and verily believed that he had at 
last conquered, and this was the decisive 
letter ; but he ventured not farther, re- 
membering thai whenever he had previously 
attempted similar liberties, he had invariably 
been checked by u No, no, nothing of that 
sort, if you please," spoken in a very vexa- 
tious tone of decision. 

" You will let me know the contents?" 
he murmured, still pressing her hand. 

" Yes, yes," she exclaimed, hurriedly, 
and then, with her thoughts in a state of 
especial confusion, she vanished through 
the door-way, leaving her admirer to adjust 
his cravat and rub up his hair. 

That " coming events cast their shadows 
before," is a proverb somewhat stale, but, 



certes, the said shadows do not always 
clearly indicate to all people the nature of 
that which is to follow, and Mr. Snealy was 
sorely perplexed for the space of three days 
during which the change in Lucy's de- 
meanour towards him was particularly 
striking. She was not unkind: on the 
contrary, she paid him more than usual 
attention, and smiled upon him at times 
very sweetly, though with a certain un- 
wonted archness in the expression of her 
countenance. Then she would sigh and 
appear lost m thought, and, moreover, se- 
cluded herself in her own room almost all 
the morning, in spite of all his blandish- 
ments and eloquent recommendation of air 
and exercise. 

Another source of annoyance then em- 
barrassed him in the extraordinary testiness 
of Sir Charles, both towards him and his 
daughter, in whose eyes tears were not 
unfrequently apparent, after some harsh 
and unmerited reproof. 

" It's too bad," thought Mr. Snealy, 
when she left the room after dinner on the 
third day ; and, with the self-abandonment 
of a knight-errant, he resolved to encounter 
the baronet in defence of his Dukinea. A 
tilt of words ensued, but those of the little 
gentleman were speedily and utterly over- 
whelmed by the fierceness of his antagonist. 
Briefly, he was growiy inputted, wad, in 
consequence, he rose and expressed his 
determination to leave the hoese. " Go 
to h— ! n roared the exasperated baronet, 
naming a place unwelcome to ears polite ; 
but Mr. Snealy went no farther than to Ms 
own room, from which he sent a short note, 
requesting an immediate interview with 
Lucy. 

They met, and he told the wondrous 
pitiful- tale of his sufferings on her account ; 
and she listened until he spake of immediate 
departure, and then, summoning all her 
energies, she exclaimed, " It must be so ! 
I wished to have protracted, but — yes — if 
you go, Mr. Snealy, you must — take me 
with you." ' 

"Noblest of women!" cried our hero, 
felling in ecstasy on his knees. 

" Hush, hush !" said Lucy, " nothing of 
that sort, r pray ! Listen : be ready, with a 
chaise waiting, in the lane close by the park 
stile nearest to the London road, exactly at 
two o'clock. My pony chaise and groom 

are at your service to take you to B , 

and there con be no cause for suspicion, 
unless our interview be prolonged. So, go 
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now, without losing a moment, and remem- 
ber, two o'clock," and she hurried him from 
her presence. 

u I knew it must come to this !" solilo- 
quised Mr. Snealy, rubbing his hands, as 
he left the park. " She has twenty thou- 
sand pounds of her own, let the worst 
happen. But when we are married, the old 
baronet will not be such a fool as to stand 
out. This is not the first specimen of his 
tantrums that I have seen, and I know, as 
he has often said, that he likes me: 
Sniffton Snealy, thou hast indeed now been 
noticed to some purpose !" 

A few minutes after two on the following 
morning, while the moon shone brightly, 
he found himself seated in a post-chaise^ 
bowling merrily along, With certainly (for 
all the world said so) one of the finest 
women to be seen in the London circles ; 
but, between them, sate her somewhat 
demure waiting-maid, so he was compelled 
to compress the ebullition of his feelings 
into certain brief, common-place inquiries, 
which were as briefly answered. All this 
appeared somewhat cold and tame for an 
elopement, but the small gallant comforted 
himself by the reflection that she had now 
taken the step and " crossed the Rubicon," 
and consequently there could be no re- 
treating. " She must either be Mrs. 
Snealy," said he to himself. " or never 
more expect to be * noticed' in society : 
there's no other alternative." 

On changing horses for the last time 
before entering London, Lucy desired that 
they should be driven to the house of a 
lady, a particular friend of hers in Park 
Lane, and, on their arrival there, they were, 
all three, ushered into a parlour. 

"You are sadly fatigued, I fear," ob- 
served Mr. Snealy, affectionately, "those 
common chaises jolt one shockingly. If 
you will allow me, I know where to hire an 
easy chariot for the rest of our journey; 
and, beside the comfort, you know, in case 
of pursuit — * 

" Do just as you please," said Lucy, and 
though her agitation was evidently extreme, 
she smiled, as if in spite of herself. 

"Heavenly — !" exclaimed Mr. Snealy, 
and, before he could utter another word, the 
matronly lady of the house entered, and 
Lucy instanter rushed into her arms ejacu- 
lating, " Don't despise me, my dear, dear 
friend ! I have taken the last, rash step. I 
have left my father s house without his 
knowledge and— this gentleman — " 



" Yes, ma'am," said Mr. Snealy , strutting 
forward manfully to explain, " The feet is 
that, for a considerable length of time, I 
have been strongly impressed — that is " 

" Excuse me now, Sir," said the ladyy 
graciously smiling, "this dear girl is in 
want of repose. Come, my dear Lucy, let 
us retire together. Despise you ! No, my 
love. Yet I could have wished it other- 
wise. Come, come ! " and they glided out 
of the room, followed by Lucy's maid, and* 
a few minutes after, a very substantia] 
breakfast was served up for our noticed 
hero, who was deferentially given to un- 
derstand that the young lady had been per-^ 
suaded to lie down to endeavour to obtain 
an hour's sleep. 

" Poor girl ! " said he, helping himself to 
a huge slice of ham, &c, " I don't wonder 
Bhe's a little nervous. A little sleep, how- 
ever, may refresh her ; but we must not 
lose too much time. We've the start now 
by eight or ten hours ; but, if the passion- 
ate old man should overtake us !" 

This idea caused a considerable diminu- 
tion in his appetite, and sent him, after a 
hasty meal, to look out for a good plain 
travelling chariot, wherein he and the fair 
Lucy should be transported to Gretna 
Green, not merely as that was the usual 
route in such cases, but because he felt that 
the whole runaway affair would thereby 
wear a dashing, spirited, all-for-love aspect, 
and cause him to be more noticed than ever 
in the ensuing winter. 

In spite of all his activity, however, 
nearly three hours had expired before his 
arrangements for the nuptial vehicle were 
completed, and then, ordering horses to be 
ready at a moment's notice, he returned to 
Park Lane, and was informed that the 
young lady had, at length, sunk into "a 
sweet sleep," when it appeared to him that 
they ought both to be wide awake. This 
was very tantalizing, and caused him to 
fidget and walk to and fro in the lonely 
apartment, till, unable longer to resist the 
usual effects of a sleepless night, he threw 
himself upon a sofa and soon became lost 
in a world of dreams, from which he was 
startled by a confused bustle in the hall. 

" No more lies, you scoundrels !" shouted 
a stentorian voice, " I tell you I have traced 
them to this house. George and Peter, you 
watch the door, and by G — ! I'll search 
the house myself, and, if I find the little 
rascal!" 

" Surely I am dreaming ! " thought Mr. 
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Snealy, trembling, and he strove to rub his 
eyes and collect his energies ; but, before 
they were regularly mustered, the door 
flew open, and with open mouth, discharg- 
ing a volley of oaths and shocking bad 
names, in came Sir Charles, grasping in his 
hand "a grievous crab tree cudgel" with a 
golden knob. 

Now Mr. Snealy 's bodily endowments 
lay rather in agility than personal strength, 
leaving the gift of courage out of the ques- 
tion. Therefore, when the baronet arrived 
at the sofa, he nimbly popped behind a 
screen, and from thence skipped through 
the door into the hall, and then, availing 
himself of his littleness, he dashed head 
foremost between the legs of the gigantic 
George, and so escaped into the street, 
minus his coat tail, which remained, as 
a trophy, in the outstretched hands of 
Peter. 

At this point we must leave matters for 
the present, and refer back to the time 
when our aspiring hero was languishing 
because he was not " noticed." 
1 " I want a toady, Major," said Sir Charles 
one morning to his son, " not one of your 
clever fellows, but merely a tame sort of 
nobody who can conduct himself decently 
at table, carve a joint, play with me at 
backgammon or cribbage in the country, 
and of whom one need not be positively 
ashamed if sent with a message to a friend. 
There must be plenty of fellows with small 
incomes who would be glad enough to pass 
away the summer months without expense. 
So, look out for me, Charles, and you, Lucy, 
try what you can do. Such fellows are 
always dangling about and trying to make 
themselves agreeable to the ladies." 

" I am almost certain 1 know just the 
sort of person," thought Miss Glenfield, and 
she went immediately to her kind adviser 
and confidential friend the countess, who 
declared our hero to be " quite a nice little 
lap-dog of a man, and perfectly harmless." 
His eagerness for notice indicated the sort 
of bait to be made use of, and how he was 
thereby caught and domesticated has been 
told. The Majbr, however, was not quite 
satisfied till after His Grace of Bettington's 
bachelors* dinner party, by which Mr. 
Snealy was tested, and found to be neither 
a good story-teller, nor a three bottle man. 
Either of those characters might, as the 
gallant soldier opined, be a dangerous after- 
dinner companion to his father in the 



country. Of the good-natured, thoughtless 
young nobleman who lent himself con amore 
for the experiment it need only be said that 
he eventually became an honour to his sta- 
tion and his country. But, at the time we 
have had occasion to mention, he was 
u sowing his wild oats, "and, as he termed 
it, " seeing both sides of the world," and in 
these processes cared little who were his 
associates. So with " the best heart in the 
world," he thoughtlessly induced divers 
aspiring noodles to " keep pace " with him, 
and thereby damage themselvesexceedingly. 
It was with them, even as with puppies 
when magnifying themselves prodigiously at 
being allowed to frolic with a young lion— 
but we have all read the fable of the giant 
and the dwarf going together to the wars. 

Of the part acted by the fair Lucy Glen- 
field, and the mystification practised by her 
on our hero, all that can be said, by way of 
defence, is, that she was deeply in love, and 
the adage goes that in love as in war, all 
stratagems are fair for the accomplishment 
of a desired purpose. 

Return we now to Park Lane, where 
Sir Charles, with his wnt, vidt, met cudgel, 
went storming about from room to room 
till he encountered the lady of the mansion, 
who gradually allayed the extreme violence 
of the tempest by assuring him that Lucy 
was safe, and well* and adding, " I by no 
means approve of the rash step she has 
taken, and assure you, Sir Charles, that I 
will not countenance anyfarther proceedings 
without your consent." 

" That you will never have ! " exclaimed 
the baronet. 

"You will consider the matter more 
coolly," said the lady, " what has past must 
more than suffice to convince you that your 
daughters happiness is at stake. The 
gentleman's family is of unquestioned re- 
spectability and antiquity, and his prospects 
are rising — " 

"Rising!'' roared Sir Charles, " A little 
insignificant wretch ! Why, the girl must 
be mad, stark, staring mad, and, begging 
your pardon, madam, you must think me 
little better to suppose that I would give my 
consent to her union with such a caricature 
of a man, such a mere abortion of a creature 
as this, when you must know, as you are 
her friend, that I forbade hex correspondence 
with Henry Fortescue, one of the finest 
young fellows in the army." 

Here, to his great astonishment, the 
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worthy matron exclaimed, «' that he is ! 
thank you, Sir Charles." 

" Humph ! " said the baronet, " you 
know him, do you ? Well, perhaps I might 
have been a little too stubborn in that affair ; 
but, in this ! Bah ! A mis-shapen yahoo ! " 

An eclaircisaement followed. Mrs. Ber- 
tram was young Fortescue s aunt, and he 
was, at that moment, beneath her roof, 
haying been sent home with despatches and 
the rank of captain. Moreover, his right 
arm was in a sling, so there was no settling 
the affair with pistols. 

Sir Charles winced, and fumed, and 
fretted, and refused to see either of the 
young people, but condescended to accept 
some refreshment from the old lady, with 
whom he was persuaded, upon certain con- 
ditions, to entrust his daughter for the night. 
He then drove to a favourite Hotel and 
dined, and, whether from exertion or any 
other cause, was, on the morrow, laid up 
with a regular fit of the gout This gave 
him time for reflection, and never was Lucy 
more assiduously and affectionately atten- 
tive. Then came a letter from his darling 
boy the Major, with a particular account of 
his friend Henry Fortescue 's gallant conduct 
at the head of a storming party. " There, 
read that ! " said he to Lucy, after he had 
perused it twice. 

Lucy took the letter, but had not pro- 
ceeded far in her task, ere her eyes glisten- 
ed, and then her vision became confused, 
and then she let fall the epistle and sobbed, 
and then Sir Charles exclaimed, "Come 
here and let me kiss you, my love ! " So 
she went and was fondly pressed to his 
heart, and he forthwith swore, with a huge 
unmentionable oath, that she should never 
marry any one but Henry Fortescue, and 
from that time forward she was an obedient 
daughter. 

As for our "noticed " hero, after escaping 
with the loss of his coat tail, he was never 
seen more in the world of fashionables, nor 
were any tidings heard of him by his former 
acquaintance till 

TWENTY YEARS HAD ELAPSED. 

It was then, on a glaring summer s day, 
that a regiment of cavalry was inspected 
and manoeuvred on Durdham Downs, near 
Bristol, to the infinite wonderment and 
occasional alarm of lots of groups of men, 
women, and children. At length, to the 
unmilitary eyes of the spectators, the sol- 



diers seemed to be scampering away in 
utter confusion, but a bugle sounded, and, 
as if by magic, the scattered dots united, 
and, in an instant, came thundering back, 
in one compact resistless line, making the 
turf shake beneath them. 

" Halt !" shouted the commanding offi- 
cer, when they had measured scarcely half 
the intended distance. 

When the command was obeyed, an aide- 
de-camp and several horsemen galloped to 
one of the flanks, before which appeared a 
trembling group, consisting of a little fat 
man, a little fat woman, one lanky boy, 
and three chubby children, the latter 
closely packed in a little child's chaise* 

The little " pater-familias" soon plucked 
up his courage, or rather his self-conceit, 
and, in reply to certain objurgations and 
charges of stupidity, declared that, as a 
citizen of Bristol, and a householder in 
Clifton, he had more right than the mili- 
tary to be upon the downs with his family. 
" Besides," said he to the aide-de-camp, 
" what business have your men to pretend 
to be going one way when they mean to 
come another?" 

Here a. dragoon declared that he had 
warned the party and endeavoured to keep 
them back, but the lanky boy persisted in 
dragging the chaise forward, and he re- 
frained from using violence for fear of 
hurting the children. This sort of demur 
caused the commanding officer to fear that 
an accident had occurred, so he rode to the 
spot. 

" Make way ! make way !" was the cry, 
and the horsemen fell back, and Major 
General Sir Charles Glenfield found him-* 
self face to face with his " noticed" ac-» 
quaintance who had formerly run away 
with his sister. At first the little man 
looked confused, as though not wishing to 
be " noticed ;" but when Sir Charles ad- 
dressed him by name and expressed anxiety 
for the safety of Ids family, he pulled up 
his cravat as in by-gone days, and would 
have rubbed up his hair but for a bald 
reason which was evident when he took off 
his hat. Then, with his chin forwards, he 
strutted a step or two and said " No, I 
thank you, Sir Charles, we are all safe. 
Allow me — Mrs. Snealy— General Sir 
Charles Glenfield; and then he held out 
his card at arm's length and added, u Happy 
to see you at our cottage, Sir Charles, if 
you should make any stay in these parts." 
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The Invitation was accepted, and over 
a glass of old port our little, now jolly, hero 
told the history of his birth and parentage, 
which was briefly that his father, a plod- 
ding Bristol shopkeeper, had left him ample 
means either to carry on the shop or retire 
into humtte compeieney, but utterly in* 
sufficient to support "fashionable" preten- 
sions. To be one among " the fashionables" 
was, however, as we have seen, Mr. Sniifton 
SnealyV mania, and so he wasted his best 
years in most unprofitable if not despicable 
endeavours to appear what he was not, till 



at length the long aighed-for " notice*' came* 
and happily turned out as "a notice to quit." 
Then he returned and dwelt among his own 
people and his father's friends, and shaking 
off all ridiculous pretensions, became re- 
spected by his equals, married a funny 
little wife, had a small family, and lived a 
sort of " as it were, a happy life enough." 

" Yes !" he would say sometimes, rubbing 
his hands, as he sate carelessly by his own 
snug fireside, " I know what it is to live* 
c like a fish out of water ;' but now I feel 
in my own element. I am at home." 



SPIRITS OF WINE. 
(by an ibish gentleman.) 



Spirits of Wine !— Faith, there is music 
in tho sound ! Milk-and-water fellows talk 
of the harmony of the spheres ; and as they 
have had the wit to find out that a tune is 
but dull work unless there be those who can 
dance to it, they have been obliged to people 
the spheres to fill out their conception. 
But now, for the first time, I will tell them 
who are the real occupants of those music- 
giving rotundities. They are Spirits of 
Wine. It is the jig of their jollity that 
makes the heavenly motions so comfortable 
to man* It is their " big-bellied bottles" 
that make the sua so warm, and the moon 
to shine so bright ; and without' them there 
would be nothing but poor, miserable, in- 
significant, twinkling stars to light the 
world to an everlasting sleep : and when it 
sometimes chances (as, even in the wisest 
arrangements, matters will go wrong,) that 
their mirth becomes so exuberant as to 
make a flaw in the action of their abode, lo ! 
the philosophical discovery of the errors of 
a comet sets all to rights again for that pass, 
and after one little frisk every thing once 
more jigs on as merrily, as jollily, and as re- 
gularly as before. Rely on it, the universal 
deluge was one of wine and whiskey ; and as 
to a rainbow, the colours alone are. enough 
to show that that cannot be made of water 
only ; — it is mixed liquors at least, — though, 
were my opinion to pass for authority, I 
would rather say — there be port for purple, 
maraschino for gold, noyau for pink — but, 
psha! the thing is too plain to require illus- 
tration; so let us descend sky-wards to 
earth, — leave pretty Iris alone, lest Juno be 
jealous of her maid of honour, — and observe 
how the wisest and the best have ever been 
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found to be the most strenuous believers in 
Spirits of Wine. 

And, first, for the Greeks! — Och, and 
were they not the boys for the true faith ! 
Did you never hear of one Mister Anacreon, 
and did not he die with a grape-stone in his 
throat? Talk of martyrs after that, in- 
deed ! The only man among them all that 
comes near the jolly old Greek was Saint 
Stephen: he, to be sure, was stoned to 
death; but then those which killed him 
were mere vulgar, common stories — Aber- 
deen granite or Kentish rag, perhaps — but 
Anacreon was the man that was stoned to, 
death with a real right-down grape-stone, 
neither more nor less. Then there .was 
Pindar! Did you ever read his odes ? Why y 
if the old Milesian rumour runs true (and 
we have plenty of Pindar s descendants in. 
Ireland,) he never could write a first line 
till he had got to the end of his first bottle v 
— not one of your degenerate soir-disant 
quart vials of the present day, but a mag- 
num of the good old times, or, as it ought 
now to be called for fear of mistakes, a 
maximum. But why name individuals, 
when the whole nation was of a mind! 
Every journey was commenced with a 
drinking bout, — a very different matter 
from the paltry stirrup-cup, which in our 
own days has existed, but which, paltry as 
it was, is even now fast sinking into non- 
existence : — every marriage was honoured 
with a full flow of cups, without which it 
was expected that neither could the hyme- 
neal ceremony be happy, nor the hymeneal 
bed productive of children worthy of de- 
scending from the three hundred at Ther- 
mopylae, or from the ten thousand at Mara- 
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thon : and, above all, every worship of the. 
gods was accompanied with a suitable liba- 
tion, — a pouring out of the best, in humble 
imitation of Jove's own nectar; for the 
Greeks could not imagine a king of Olympus 
without a cellar, a butler, and a cup-bearer ; 
and no doubt, in their poetical fancy, the 
whole of the sacred hill where the cloud- 
compeller held his court was perforated, like 
Vesuvius, with craters for the reception (if 
an Irish pun on so serious a subject may be 
allowed) of the cratur. Nor was this Gre- 
cian reverence for " drink divine" limited 
to the " piping times of peace" alone. They 
cultivated the accomplishment as one of the 
gentle amenities in the days of tranquillity ; 
but at the same time were well aware of its 
service in the brattling era of wars and con- 
flicts. Old Homer, in his two immortalities, 
shows us enough of this, without going fur- 
ther for examples ; and of that Chian poet 
himself it has been well remarked, 

" Laudibus arquitur vini vinosus Homerus." 
But as an instance over all instances, let me 
ask, how would wise Ulysses, with all his 
store of cunning, have ever got quit of one- 
eyed Polypheme, but for the happy chance 
which his skins of Grecian wine — so strong, 
that the usual mixture was one part of wine 
to twenty pf water — afforded him of over- 
coming the brute strength of the giant, and 
preparing the way for the fiery agony that 
extinguished his single eye? 

But it is not Greek authors alone that we 
have need to quote, when we would laud 
the virtues of the bottle. Ovid, Rabelais, 
Cervantes, Boileau, Dryden, Boccaccio, Ben 
Jonson, with a thousand more, of whom 
these take the lead, — all come with ready 
offerings to the shrine, — all have their 
various modes of contributing to the store, 
too ample to be specified here : but if room 
for one may be found, it shall rather be in 
favour of ill-used, admirable Cowley, — and 
the more willingly so, because in a transla- 
tion he has gone far towards improving the 
vis poetica et vinosa of one well nigh unim- 
proveable on such a subject. Thus argues 
he, in paraphrase of old Anacreon : 
The thirsty earth soaks up the rain, 
And drinks, and gapes for drink again ; 
The plants suck in the earth, and are 
With constant drinking fresh and fair } 
The sea itself (which one would think 
Should have hut little need of drink,) 
Drinks twice ten thousand rivers up, 
So filled that they o'erflow the cup. 
The busy Sun (and one would guess 
By 's drunken fiery face no less,) 
Drinks up the sea, and when he's*done, 
The moon and stars drink up the Sun : 



They drink and dance by their own light ; 
They drink and revel all the night. 
Nothing in Nature's sober found, 
But an eternal health goes round. 
Fill up the bowl, then, fill it high $ 
Fill all the glasses there ; for why 
Should every creature dnLnk but I ? 
Why, man of morals, tell me why ? 

Tell us why, indeed? Oh, ye anti-new- 
beer-shop-arians ! Oh, ye temperance-so- 
ciety-ites ! Oh, ye big-wigged-cane-headed- 
pulse-feelers ! Tell us why ? Tell us why? 

And now I think of it, I have a mighty 
pretty quarrel to settle with the last-men- 
tioned gentlemen — the aforesaid big- wigged- 
cane-headed-pulse-feelers. Not only do they 
launch anathemas against the viny juice : 
not only do they pronounce wine poison, 
and wine-bibbing felo de *e, with all which 
perhaps I might find no such great fault, 
seeing that " it is their vocation, Hal ! " 
but in more subtle and deceitful guise they 
have made a more dangerous attack on the 
Spirits of Wine, endeavouring to take away 
their good name by mixing it with their 
own foul philtres and unwholesome drugs. 
Thus, if you go into an apothecary's shop, 
— which never but once did I, and that was 
to demand satisfaction for having been de- 
luged by a pail-full of some deleterious con- 
coction which a wily apprentice had thrown 
out of the garret window, no doubt with 
the wicked purpose of dosing some unlucky 
passenger, and so giving his master a job, — 
if, I say, you go into an apothecary's shop, 
you will see sundry mis-shapen bottles — as 
little like an honest wine-bottle as I to Her- 
cules — and on them will be labelled " Spi- 
rits of .Ether"— " Spirits of Nitre "— " Spi- 
rits of Lavender" — with many more, no 
doubt, though I had no time in my single 
visit to descry the whole. It is against this 
system that I declare most deadly war. 
Straight-forward, bold-faced attacks on Spi- 
rits of Wine I fear not : their honest power 
is such, that they can laugh such futile foes 
to scorn : but when it is attempted to mis- 
lead the ignorant, and surprise the unwary 
by confounding the generous Spirits that 
dwell within a bin of Port or a case of 
Champagne with those foul spirits that lurk 
in the unwholesome mixtures specified, it 
is then that I feel compelled to exclaim, 
with a certain great personage, " This is 
too bad!" 

In all my travels — and I have travelled 
far and wide — one thing above all others I 
have observed. And that is this — that, go 
where you will, you may always tell the 
disposition of the man by the liquor to 
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which he has accustomed himself through 
life. This position holds good, either as to 
nations or as to individuals; and may he 
better relied on than the dogmata of a hun- 
dred Lavaters or a thousand Spurzheims. 
Look abroad at the nations of the earth, and 
see. The German ! What is his charac- 
teristic I Heavy, very heavy, because he 
drinketh beer, and gulpeth down the lees 
of a bottle of port rather than waste the 
latter end of his beverage ; besides which, 
the port that is sold in the land savoureth 
to a frightful degree of sloe- juice and molass. 
The Frenchman ! What is his characteris- 
tic !- Volatile, airy, and effervescent ! Look 
in his bottle, and you'll know the why : — 
he lusteth after champagne— he bibbeththin 
potations of claret and sauterne : and if so, 
where, in the name of all the Spirits of 
Wine at once, is he to get his stamina and 
muscle ? The Turk ! What is his cha- 
racteristic ? Muddle-headed, inert, and one 
that moves at the rate of a snail's mile in 
a day. Again I say, examine his drink : it 
consisteth of sherbet poured upon a layer 
of laudanum — goat's milk thickened with 
opium : then where, I pray, the wonder ? 
Need I state more exemplars? If you 
would know why the Spaniard is more solid 
than the Italian, look at the qualities of 
their respective wines. If you would learn 
why the Sicilian won t fight, and the Irish- 
man will, consider the nature of their be- 
verage. Apropos of the Irishman : — why 
is it that he is the admiration of the women 
—the wonder of the world — the paragon of 
the creation ? Because he, and he alone, 
has learned the just admixture of all liquors : 
he steadies himself with port, — he refines 
himself with Madeira, — he enlivens himself 
with champagne, — and finally rectifies the 
whole with that superhuman invention 
which the vulgar call whiskey, but the true 
master of the taste and palate " the necta* 
of the Gods." 

But, as I said before, this rule is not con- 
fined to nations only : it is equally appli- 
cable to individuals : and a circumstance 
which has often recurred to my mind, when 
thinking on this point, will well enough 
serve to illustrate this part of my subject. 
In the first place, I must begin with a con- 
fession, — and a very disagreeable one to the 
author of a theory — especially so admirable 
a one as that which these pages are deli- 
neating. However, magi* arnica Veritas, <^c, 
and here it is ! This valuable theory is not 
altogether my own, seeing that it is in part 



borrowed from an elderly gentleman with 
whom I was acquainted in my young days, 
and who, should I mention his name, would 
be instantly recognised by all the savans of 
every country as an eminent benefactor of 
the human race. But — to the illustration. 
This elderly gentleman was so in love with 
the theory I have laid down, that he deter- 
mined to put it in practice on his three 
sons ; and with this view he always insisted 
on John drinking nothing but port, Ned 
Madeira, and Stephen champagne, each of 
them under divers pains and penalties never 
to taste any other wine but that set down 
for them : nay, so far did he carry his en- 
thusiasm for the system, that in his will he 
apportioned his ample fortune equally 
amongst the three — but on the same condi- 
tion, the property of either to be forfeited 
on its once being proved that the delin- 
quent had infringed the law of champagne, 
port, or Madeira, as it might happen. This 
strange dictation of the old gentleman occa- 
sioned much talk at college when I was 
there, that being the period when his three 
sons were also there, going through their 
university training. This circumstance, 
however, like many others of early life, had 
been nearly forgotten by me, till about forty 
years afterwards it was my chance to travel 
in the mail from London to Holyhead with 
a gentleman, who in the course of conversa- 
tion turned out to be no other than Ned 
, or, as he then re-introduced him- 
self to me, Major-General Edward 



The recognition that mutually took place 
between us, naturally led us to talk of olden 
times; and olden times brought his father 
and brothers on the tapis. 

" Ah !" cried he, his eyes glistening, and 
his nose shining fiery red through the misty 
November morning in which we were tra- 
velling — " Ah, old dad was right enough in 
his theory after all. You remember the 
conditions? — Jack for port, — Stevy for 
champagne, — and I for Madeira ! Poor 
fellows, they are both dead; and rely on 
this, it was the wine they drank that did it. 
But 111 give you a sketch of our lives, and 
then you can draw your own conclusions. 
Jack, after sundry chances, took to the mer- 
cantile ; though both Stevy and myself re- 
monstrated fiercely against it, for we did not 
like the thought of the blood of de- 
generating at that rate : butrthe port he had 
drunk had made Jack obstinate, or stupid, 
or both ; so a merchant he would be. And 
what do you think the end of it was ? He 
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lost all his money — was gazetted secundum 
artem — and next night he walked into the 
Fleet river at Bagnigge Wells, and was 
found there dead in the morning : — the co- 
roner s jury were very lenient; they re- 
turned a verdict c Found suffocated;' — so 

something was spared the blood of the . 

You will easily guess that Stevy, with 
nothing but champagne in his veins, never 
dreamt of the counter or the counting-house ; 
hut that infernal frisky French tipple 
popped him into another sort of scrape : he 
took to himself a wife, hut was too frisky to 
live with her beyond a couple of months — 
so then he ran away ; but again the cham- 
pagne let him in for it, — for, not content 
with running away himself, he ran away 
with another man's wife, — and the end of it 
was, that having run away himself, and run 
away with her, the husband ran after him, 
and ran poor Stevy through in the Bote de 
Boulogne. Thus, my friend, you see the 
fatal extremities of port and champagne : 
now, here am I, who have stuck most re- 
ligiously to Madeira according to the old 
man's will ; sixty-five shall I be next birth- 
day, and Madeira my only physic through 
life ; 1 have been in the West Indies — I 
have been in the East Indies — I have been 
in the Peninsula — I have had eight horses 
shot under me ; I began as an ensign — never 
once purchased after my first commission — 
and here I am, liale, hearty, and a Major- 
General at your service. After this, judge 
for yourself whether what a man drinks is 
not the real criterion of his rise and fall." 

The account that was thus given me by my 
old friend, the Major-General, was a strange 
confirmation of a train of thoughts in which 
I had frequently indulged; and though I 



am not prepared to say that Madeira is the 
way in which you should train up a child, 
I strongly counsel every good father of a 
family, at all events, to avoid overloading his 
offspring with either port or champagne. 
What the right succedaneum may be, is 
another question. Byron inspired himself 
with gin and water — Dr. Johnson vibrated 
in his peregrination through life, between 
port wine and tea— and I have a friend who, 
when he undertakes to read one of Joseph 
Hume's speeches, or a page of Young's 
Night Thoughts, sends for a pot of porter to 
bring himself into a proper condition for the 
effort. I'll look some day, and see what 
Lewis Cornaro says upon the subject. 

In the meanwhile, as J have made one 
confession, I will conclude this treatise on 
Spirits of Wine by making anothei? — to the 
effect, that even good things may be abused ; 
and I have no doubt that the Spirits of 
Wine may be so offended as to throw aside 
their fine and Ariel shape, and take on them 
the brute and disgusting form of oppressive 
Caliban : in this respect they resemble the 
fairies, to whom they are akin : — behave 
genteelly to them, and they have for you a 
Titania tenderness of handling ; but, take 
advantage of their good-nature by abuse, 
and they grapple you with all the pinching 
and mischief of a Puck. None knew this 
better than the joy-hearted Greeks, whose 
reverence for the Spirits of Wine I have 
already recorded ; for while their hours — 
whether of pleasure, of seriousness, or of 
solemnity — had space enough for honour to 
the cup, the memory of the Spartan Helots 
will ever stand a monument of their know- 
ledge, that Over-use is Abuse. 
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Every body agrees that the drama is 
at its lowest ebb ; it is, in fact, a part of 
the fashionable creed of the day, and no 
one, who would make the slightest preten- 
sions to taste, must concede any merit to 
the living dramatists. The public have 
declared it from John O'Groat's even to 
the Land's End, and the press, with won- 
derful unanimity, have confirmed the pub- 
lic opinion. The misfortune is, that the 
complaint is as old as the drama itself; 
Terence was mightily disturbed by the 
success of the funambuli, the rope-dancers, 



who, it seems, attracted too much attention 
from his comedies* whereupon he, the said 
Terence, found that he had stumbled upon 
evil days ; Ben Jonson was not a whit less 
indignant with his English audiences, who, 
he protested had no relish for anything but 
noise and battles; while even the gentle 
Shakspeare (query gentle ?) talks of their 
passion for inexplicable dumb show ; lately 
our dear grandfathers, with much more 
justice on their side, thought that comedy 
was truly defunct, when for years they were 
nightly dosed with O'Keefe, Colman, and 
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Reynolds; they did indeed tolerate this 
blessed triad, but like ancient Pistol, though 
compelled to eat their leek, they grumbled 
over it most prodigiously. Thus then it 
should seem the drama is, and always has 
•been, in a dying state, and the only wonder 
is that by this time it ifl not extinct alto- 
gether. 

Leaving the worshippers of past times to 
get out of this dilemma as best they may, 
we shall endeavour to render the subject as 
plain to our readers as we fancy^God 
bless the mark !— it has long been to our- 
selves. To do this effectually, we must 
imitate the example of my Uncle Toby, 
who could only discover the right course of 
a cannon ball by first demonstrating the 
thousand and one ways which it did not 
take. 

As regards the elder dramatists, it is not 
a little curious that, while we profess so 
much admiration for them, so few of their 
numerous works are able to keep their 
place upon the modern stage. We have 
twelve volumes of Beaumont and Fletcher 
— nine of Ben Jonson-— as many of Shirley 
— four of Massinger — two of Ford, of Mar- 
low, and of Webster— and of Decker, Peel, 
and others, in about the same proportion ; 
yet, of all these plays, not more than five 
at the most are found acceptable to a mo- 
dern audience. Every attempt to revive 
any of the others has either failed alto* 
gether, or been so coldly received by the 
public, as to be equivalent to a failure. Is 
this the fault of large theatres ? Not so ; 
for at all events the Haymarket is small 
enough for any useful purpose. Is it the 
fault of the actors ? Why we have men 
and women upon the stage by scores, who 
are blazoned by the critics, and idolized by 
the public. Is it the fault of that same 
public? The laudators temporis acti — 
the praisers of the past, will no doubt be 
ready enough to adopt this solution of the 
doubt, but it is not the less a most egregious 
fallacy. The truth is, that those who 
make this outcry for the ancient drama, 
know nothing at all about the matter, or 
else, with the usual jealousy of little minds, 
they reserve all their praises for the dead, 
lest living talent should throw a shadow 
over their own dwarfishness. As to the 
works in question, though they abound in 
humour, pathos, and vigour, they are yet 
exceedingly imperfect as works of art ; not 
only are their plots improbable and defec- 
tive, but most of the scenes are such as it 
is utterly impossible to realise. Take, for 



instance, by way of illustration, the wild 
dance of maniacs in " The Duchess of 
Malfy ;" the object is to drive the Duchess 
mad, and Webster has exhausted all the 
powers of his genius in giving effect to this 
terrible conception. With the reader he 
has fully succeeded, but how is such a scene 
to be realised? — the thing is utterly im- 
possible. Now all this was of no conse- 
quence in the olden time, when, as we 
have a thousand proofs, it was never at- 
tempted to act plays in the modern sense of 
the word acting ; in those days there was 
no scenery, no correctness of costume, no 
attempts whatever at realization, as a care- 
ful reader must be convinced from every 
page of our ancient dramatists. Their act* 
ing was nothing more than recitation, in 
which the person speaking made no effort 
to identify himself with the character 
which he was supposed to represent. Hence 
arose the total abandonment, at pleasure, of 
all the unities ; for to what end was the 
observance of them, more than in any novel? 
where a lapse of twenty years may be sup- 
posed, without at all affecting probability 
to the reader. The same cause opened to 
them a wide field of subjects, and indeed it 
might be said to exclude nothing ; not at- 
tempting any illusion, they could venture 
upon scenes and situations which the writer 
of the present day does not dare to touch 
upon, simply because he must bring for- 
ward no more than can be realised to the 
eyes and understandings of the audience. 
This argument is in no case so intelligible 
as by referring to the whole machinery of 
ghosts and witches. What can be more 
beautiful (we had almost said, divine) than 
Hamlet's ghost in the perusal ?-— yet, to 
speak of it in the mildest terms, nothing 
can be more dull and ineffective than this 
same ghost upon the modern stage, where 
the appeal is made to the eyes, and not to 
the imagination. The witches again, in 
Macbeth : we read them with unmingled 
admiration, but will any man of common 
understanding say that he sees them in re- 
presentation with a similar feeling? Are 
they not rendered tolerable to us by the 
exquisite music of Locke, that formed no 
part of the author s original design, but 
was added long after his death by another 
hand, and at a time when the introduction 
of scenery had made illusion requisite ? 

We have dwelt upon this point, to put 
an end, if possible, to that eternal croaking 
about the past which damps everything 
like enthusiasm in modern authors, and 
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which, by setting up one fixed, immutable 
model, tends to put down all originality. 
In every other branch of literature, the age 
has been allowed to give its own form and 
pressure to its productions. The poetry of 
Scott and Byron, the splendid Waverley 
romances, the novels of Hook, the periodi- 
cal writings of Wilson and Maginn — all are 
direct emanations of the age in which the 
writers live ; but the drama, when it has 
fallen into better hands, has only been an 
imitation of the past, for to that model it 
was as strictly limited and confined as ever 
French tragedy was by the example of their 
miscalled classic poets. And what was the 
consequence ? — though the critics praised, 
and the public re-echoed their praises, yet 
the theatrical treasuries remained empty : 
all admired, and justly admired such pro- 
ductions, for they were the work of talent ; 
but the result was not in harmony with the 
feelings of the age, and, naturally enough, 
few went to see them. Thus foiled and 
defeated, the mob-eyed managers fell back 
upon a set of wretched translators from the 
French, and scribes yet worse than trans- 
lators; but still, to their great surprise, 
their houses remained empty, while the 
minor theatres, with the same class of pro- 
ductions, were crammed to overflowing. 
Even this failed to open their eyes, though 
to a feet so plain that nothing short of 
mental blindness could have overlooked it. 
Bunn went blundering on in the same 
course, and even Charles Kemble did little 
better. Now could anything be plainer 
than that the pieces they played, and the 
manner in which they played them, had 
driven away the more educated part of the 
public, while their high prices were equally 
effective in closing their doors against the 
multitude? We are far from supposing 
that Mr. Osbaldiston saw a jot further than 
his rival or his predecessors ; but he had 
been the manager of minor theatres, he 
knew by experience that low prices drew 
full houses, and, acting upon this principle 
when he got into Covent Garden Theatre, 
where he ought never to have been, he at 
once reduced the price of admission ; the 
consequence of this was, not that he brought 
back the better class of audiences, but that 
he drew to himself all the visitors of the 
minor establishments. It is true that his 
company and his dramas of all kinds were 
a disgrace to a national establishment ; but 
what did that signify ? they were quite as 
good as his audiences had been accustomed 
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to see under his management at the Surrey 
and the Coburg. 

It is incredible, but not the less true, 
that with these facts staring him in the 
face, Bunn remained as blind to the truth 
as ever. Did he seek for better actors, or 
for better writers ? No; on the contrary 
he made haste to get rid of Fan-en and 
Macready, and became more than ever 
wedded to the vapid translations of Planche, 
who was taken into pay as the regular 
author of this establishment, while the 
office of reader was bestowed upon Rey- 
nolds, for no other earthly reason that any 
one could divine, than because he was the 
very last person to whom such an office 
should have been trusted. The first object 
of such a man was, naturally enough, to 
exclude all talent above his own; and 
standing so low in the scale as he did, the 
result was precisely what might have been 
expected. Maturin had left behind him 
several MSS., but of course these did not 
suit the taste of the author of some hundred 
forgotten five-act farces ; the neat and ele- 
gant Kenney (author of " Raising the 
Wind," one of the very best of English 
farces) found no favour in his sight ; Jer- 
rold (see the " Doves in a Cage," and that 
charming composition, the "Painter of 
Ghent"), the only rival of Sheridan, in 
vain flashed the beams of his wit in the 
face of the purblind janitor; Poole and 
Peake, unequalled in broad humour and in 
knowledge of the stage, were banished 
from the legitimate boundaries; while 
Soane, with all his powers of language and 
invention, his pathos, and his rich yet deli- 
cate humour*, was driven to the Adelphi 
and the Surrey. 

* Witness the «« Frolics of Pack,*' a work that 
should be in every library. To show that we do not 
overrate this author, who is far from being so welJ- 
known as he ought to be, we quote a song from a 
little piece acted a few weeks since at the Surrey : 

SONO OF TBS FAIRIK8. 

Where should the fairies' dwelling be, 
Or in the air, or in the sea ? 

Oh, not in air ! Oh, not in air ! 

Too bleak the winds are blowing there. 

Oh, not beneath the ocean's flow ! 

Too sad the mermaid sings below ; 

The joyous elves would pine away 

Secluded from their moonlight play. 

If not in air, or *neath the sea, 
Where should the fairies' dwelling be l 
Tis in the rose, 'tis in the rose, 
When summer's night in brilliance glows ; 
'Tis in the cowslip's golden bell 
The tiny spirit makes his cell ; 
Or, when the wintry winds are cold, 
Lies cradled in the beech- tree old. 
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In the cant of the day, the theatres had 
become an unfashionable amusement ; but, 
as we hare already seen, the fact was, that 
G'ovent Garden had been converted into a 
minor theatre, while the Drury Lane ma- 
nager contented himself with second-rate 
actors, and authors of a yet inferior stand- 
ing, his only pretensions to respectability 
being his high prices. Persuaded, however, 
that the legitimate drama was unfashion- 
able, and seeing that the Italian Opera had 
still charms for the higher classes, Bunn 
forthwith changed the national theatre 
into an Opera House, but one which, like 
Dame Quickly, was neither flesh, fish, nor 
fowl, neither English, French, nor Italian, 
but a heterogenous compound of all three. 
The Operas themselves were bungling 
translations from the French; the music 
was French, German, or Italian, as it 
might be, but always with mutilations and 
transpositions to suit the singer's and the 
manager's notions of the taste of his audi- 
ence. The dancers were, in one or two in- 
stances, French, but in many they were 
English with Frenchified names ; all things 
being fair, we suppose, in theatricals as in 
love. To every one except himself it was 
obvious he had neither singers nor dancers 
to compete with the Italian and French 
schools ; but as this mis-directed effort was 
seconded by an immense outlay on scenery, 
dresses, and decorations, it was for a time 
successful. Gustavus, as a huge wood-cut 
informed the public, was a brilliant affair, 
and forthwith all the world went to see it, 
slept comfortably through two acts, and 
came away delighted with — what they had 
not seen. Even that monstrous abortion, 
the " Jewess," without plot, character, or a 
glimpse of poetry, was fairly dragged along 
by Ducrow's horses ; and manager and 
translator sat down at a public supper in 
high admiration of each other's talents — we 
cry our reader's mercy — it was the success 
of Gustavus that was the cause of the grand 
jubilee. 

Here then we have brought down affairs 
to the present season. What will Bunn 
do next ? He has lowered his prices, be- 
cause the system of empty show has ceased 
to attract ; but it is done with a vinegar 
aspect, as appears from his own begging 
appeal to the public, and with sundry mis- 
givings in regard to the result. The fact 
is, he does not know what to be about, and 
there he stands at the theatrical helm, like 
the poor bear in the boat, now hauling at 



this rope, and now at the other, without 
the slightest idea of what he is doing, but 
hoping that by some lucky chance he may 
put his hand to the right, and bring his 
ship again before the wind. 

It is clear, we think, that there now no 
longer exists a national theatre in the me- 
tropolis * ; and thus ceases the only plea 
which could ever be brought forward in 
defence of the two monstrous monopolies. 
We ask, therefore, with what shadow of 
justice does the Government refuse licences 
to those who would open theatres upon 
other and better principles ? We shall be 
told perhaps of vested rights — a word, an 
empty unmeaning word, which has been 
used to sanction all sorts of abuses, and 
which, at last, is almost worn out, even 
with the gullible British public. The 
monopolist will reply, that the theatres 
were raised upon the faith of an exclusive 
privilege. True : but was this exclusive 
privilege to last for ever ? they have had 
ample time to remunerate themselves for 
their original outlay, and if they have 
failed to do so, the fault is with themselves. 
It is neither just nor desirable that the 
public should be made to pay for the fol- 
lies of individuals. A free trade in this, as 
in everything else, subject only to certain 
reasonable restraints, must lead to the pub- 
lic benefit; and, as a secondary measure, 
we strongly advocate the abolition of that 
useless office, the reader of plays ; it is 
just as gross an invasion of the liberties of 
the people as. an imprimatur on the press 
would be. Why should not a man act, as 
well as print, upon his own responsibility? 
The newspapers are a much more powerful 
organ than any stage, and more liable to 
abuse because less subject to the immediate 
controul of censure; yet the Attorney- 
General is found to be a sufficient check 
upon the press, and why not upon the 
drama ? Are the people who visit theatres 
such mere children, so little able to distin- 
guish ^between right and wrong, that every 
piece must be pruned, morally, politically, 
and religiously, before it can be submitted 
to them on the stage ? Is the licenser of 
plays the only grown-up man in the com- 



* We are perfectly aware that Osbaldiston has 
somewhat mended matters this season, by engaging 
such actors as Macready, Farren, and Webster > but 
well says the old proverb, " two or three swallows 
make not a summer ;" and, besides, how has he em- 
ployed them ? Farren is brought on the stage at 1 1 
o'clock at night, when the audience have been bored 
to death by the screaming of Miss Vincent in " Alad- 
din," and Webster is made to ride upon a camel. 
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muaity, while the public at large is a aim- 
pie baby ? And again— what is the use of 
the licenser s snipping off the indecencies 
of authors, while there are many other 
points yet more objectionable ? truly this 
is straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel. If we are to submit to this meddling 
with our amusements, let the licenser not 
do the dung by halves, but interfere with 
certain arrangements that we do not think 
fit to particularise, but about which his 
deputy ought to be able to give him some 
valuable information ; it is enough for us 
to hint, that he may be much more use* 
fully employed before the curtain than he 
can be upon the stage, where, to speak the 



truth, the licenser never has been- of the 
slightest service to any one except himself! 
Look, for instance, at the minor theatres* 
that have not been subjected to any such 
surveillance ; it has not yet been found that 
the plays brought out on those stages have 
occasioned either a second gunpowder plot, 
or made our morality much worse than 
they found it. Away then with this odious 
office, which is only another instance of 
that spirit of taxation which follows the 
Englishman even to his fire-side, curtails 
his food, grudges him the light of day, 
haunts him in sickness, and, vampire-like, 
feeds upon him when dead. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Mb. Edward Willoughby, and his 
friend and somewhile tutor, Mr. Olinthus 
Humdrum, were, at the moment of which 
we now treat, seated in the chambers 
of the former, situate in the Temple. I 
think I may as well mention, to prevent 
mistake, and to guard against future impor- 
tunate solicitation upon the point, that 
King's Bench Walk may be relied upon as 
the precise locality of these offices. 
, " And so you think, Humdrum," said the 
young gentleman, u that I have no right to 
a voice in a matter so nearly concerning my 
future happiness? Why, man, my father 
can make out no better claim to select the 
companion of my fire-side, than to impose 
upon me chimney-ornaments of his own 
choice. The latter, indeed, may be removed 
at pleasure, but the former is a permanence 
— a fixture; and I mean to take my own 
fixtures at my own valuation." 

" Mr. Edward," cried Humdrum, with 
due solemnity, for the old gentleman was 
one of those " slow and sure" persons, who 
deem slowness of speech to be the best 
surety of good sense — u I am astonished at 
the tone you adopt on this occasion. Might 
I presume to advise you, I would counsel an 
entire submission on your part to the will 
of your father. Indeed, I am given to un- 
derstand by Sir Haughty Willoughby, that 
the young lady, Miss Talkington, is a per- 
son of the most unexceptionable description 
—a most agreeable — " 

" Quite a mistake, Humdrum, I assure 



you," interrupted the other; "a patent 
prating-machine— a perpetual motion of 
tongue— 'chatter, chatter, chatter still,' as 
Wordsworth says— I won't have her/* 

" Fie, fie, Mr. Edward Willoughby— 
speak not so decisively— believe me, it is 
not — * but here Humdrum's correct view of 
the matter was abruptly closed, by a loud 
and peremptory knock at the door. 

" Come in." 

" Ha ! Ned, still in the flesh— how are 
you ? " cried a young gentleman of fashion- 
able exterior, as he shook his friend perse* 
veringly by the hand. " What, Humdrum, 
you there? with that post-mortem phiz of 
thine : well, 111 be hang'd, if you're not one 
of the most posthumous-looking persons I 
have seen for a long time past !" and as he 
directed his fore-finger into the fifth rib of 
the tutor, a frigid bow of recognition on the 
part of the latter communicated a glow to 
the mischief-loving soul of the other. 

" Well, but," resumed the visiter, turn- 
ing to his friend, " you look melancholy- 
how is this ? creditors no longer complying \ 
highways and byeways no longer practi* 
cable-— duns in the ascendant, eh ? " 

" These afflictions have not yet overtaken 
me, Heyday," returned Willoughby — " no^ 
thing of the nature you appear to contem* 
plate, I assure you, Jack ; but sit down, and 
incline your ear to a recital of my present 
perplexity. My father insists upon my ac- 
companying him into the country on a visit 
to Sir Jabber Talkington, whose daughter I 
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am without delay to "woo, and, without any 
unnecessary formalities, to proceed to wed." 

" I know the family weH," said Heyday, 
" and think your- father has made an ex- 
cellent choioe for you, my good fellow/' 

" Dk} I not say — " interposed the tutor, 

" Peace, Humdrum, peace ! " continued 
Heyday ; " and so you can't bring your 
neck to the noose yet—don't wish to inclose 
your happiness in a ring fence, eh ?" 

" You know, Jack," replied the other 
peevishly — " you know the engagement 
subsisting between your cousin Emily and 
myself; and yet there's that obstinate old 
brute of an uncle of yours will never con* 
sent to our union." 

" And there's that proud old prig of a 
father of yours, equally opposed to your 
marriage." 

" True : what then is to be done ? " 

* c Aye, that's the question," said Heyday, 

solemnly. "I am sometimes tempted to 

exclaim in almost the words of the poet— 

Ye gods, annihilate both brute and prig. 
And make two lovers happy ! 

Don't you join me in that fervent prayer, 
man of much learning? " and he turned to 
the tutor. 

•* Indeed, I do not, Mr. John Heyday," 
exclaimed Humdrum, with a shudder; 
" annihilation is, I may say—" 

" Determined as I am," interrupted Wil- 
loughby, " never to consent to the marriage 
my father designs me to solemnize, I must 
yet so far obey him as to accompany him on 
this hateful visit. And yet I cannot bear 
the idea of a separation from my Emily for 
so long a period : a month will be an age 
ere I again behold — " 

" No sentiment ! v said Heyday, " I have 
read the last new novel. Shall 1 tell you, 
Ned, how to make the time pass quickly 
enough ? " 

" What do you mean ? How may I ac- 
complish so desirable an end ?" 

" Put your name to a bill," said Heyday, 
gravely ; " 111 warrant you'll find that Time 
has a good pair of wings, especially the last 
few days." 

"Pshaw! this is ♦trifling," cried Wil- 
loughby, making his easy chair a misnomer* 

''Well, I'll tell you," said Heyday, 
" I- have concocted a plan. You must no 
longer be trifled with. May I speak out 
before death's-headaiid cross-bones yonder?" 

" You may ; he is an old and a valued 
ftMnd." 

" Then, here goes ; or rather, here comes 
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ad pretty a plan as ever issued from Machi- 
avelian brain. You remember, when we 
were at Trinity, my passion for the histri- 
onic art? — you- recollect, I dare say, that in 
the venerable department,'! was altogether 
unequalled." 

" I do ; what then ? " cried Willoughby, 
impatiently. 

" Yes, in the sexagenarian business, I was 
certainly without a rival. How I touched 
off the aged ones ! They were, indeed, the 
only ancients to whom I paid much atten- 
tion." 

" They were so— but, my good fellow ?" 

" This is my design," resumed Heyday. 
"Your father, Sir Haughty Willoughby, 
has never seen my uncle Alderman Wal~ 
brook. An opportunity will present itself 
to me, this very day, of waiting on the latter 
as Sir Haughty Willoughby ; should I make 
a successful progress, I shall find occasion, 
to-morrow, to present myself to Sir Haughty 
as Alderman Walbrook." 

Here Mr. Humdrum took occasion to 
raise his hands into the air, and so arranged 
his visual organs that the whites were alone 
discernible. 

" Humdrum, you see, already admires 
the ingenuity of the plan," said Heyday, 
approaching to his friend. 

" But, my dear Jack—" 

" No buts, my dear Ned ; the thing is 
practicable. 1 shall humour the weakness 
of each : to my uncle, as your father, I shall 
dwell on the claims of wealth and mercan- 
tile respectability — to your father, as my 
uncle, I shall expatiate on the dignities of 
high birth and elevated rank. What, if I 
fail ? The girl 's of age — marry her out of 
hand. Grandfathers are seldom inflexible, 
and the old fellows, in due time, will come 
round, depend on't. Shall I make the 
attempt?" 

" I think you may," said Willoughby, 
musing : " and yet — but there can be no 
harm done, after all." 

"True, true," said Heyday; "and be- 
sides, you must not marry Miss Talkington, 
that's out of the question. Did you ever 
see her, Humdrum? No, Willoughby, 
you must not take to wife a human parrot, 
By the bye, talking of parrots, what's 
o'clock? Two? So late? I'm off. Not 
another word. Good bye. It's all here." . 

And tapping his forehead with his fore- 
finger, the eccentric Jack went on his way, 
to commence his short career of duplicity. 

" Well x Humdrum, and what do you A 
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think of our scheme ? 
laid design?" 

** Ask me not what /think of sueh un- 
principled meanness," said the tutor, making 
to the door. "I also was net aware of the 
lateness of the hour. Urgent business corn- 



Is fit-not a deeply pels me to leave yoti instantly. Farewell, 
Mr. Willoughby :" and ere his former pupil 
could return his valediction, he had descen- 
ded the stairs, and was presently observed 
by the latter hastening along the gravel 
path with mysterious precipitation. 



CHAPTER II. 



** This Is a most timely warning, cer- 
tainly," soliloquised Alderman Walbrook, 
a middle-aged gentleman of considerable 
rotundity, as he paced up and down his 
drawing-room. ** 1 am sure I ought to be 
grateful to the individual, who, although I 
am a perfect stranger to him, has so kindly 
interested himself in this affair." 

** A gentleman below, Sir, wishes to 
speak with you on particular business," 
said a servant, entering. " Sir Haughty 
Willoughby." 

" Tell the gentleman 111 wait upon him 
instantly," cried the Alderman, with a pecu* 
lia* emphasis-; and, taking one or two turns 
round the apartment, for the purpose, as 
ft seemed, of calming his ruffled spirits, he 
descended to the parlour. 

u I have waited upon you, Mr. Alderman 
Walbrook," said a tall figure, whose head 
was encased in a very peculiar wig, whose 
right hand held with aristocratic nicety a 
gold-headed cane, and the bridge of whose 
nose was surmounted by a pair of Patago- 
nian spectacles: u I have waited upon you, 
Sir, to confer with you on a matter of some 
delicacy and importance." 

" Pray be seated, Sir Haughty Wfflongh- 
by^-nay, no ceremony, I beg of you," an- 
swered the Alderman, with a suspicious 
over-muchness of politeness : ** now, Sir 
Haughty' Willoughby, what may be the 
nature of your business?" 

** Why, Sir," replied the other, with an 
important seriousness of air ; " it may pro- 
bably have reached your ears that a son of 
mine, Mr. Edward Willoughby, has con- 
ceived what young gentlemen absurdly 
term an attachment for your daughter, Miss 
Emily Walbrook." 

" Well, Sir," said the Alderman, with a 
mischief-boding smirk. 

u Well, Sir, thus much in few words. 
You cannot be ignorant that mine is a most 
ancient and honourable ramily : and that I 
have a just right to be scrupulous, nay even 
punctilious, in all matters that nearly or 
remotely concern its dignity. Still, after 
much reflection, I have been prevailed upon 



to consider that a connection with the family 
of Walbrook would not be altogether dis- 
creditable to us (my son and myself), and 
bearing in mind the state of the young 
people's affections, I think I might bo 
brought to extend my consent to their nup- 
tials." 

* Oh ! you think so, do you ?" exclaimed 
the Alderman, with a malicious grimace, 
as he dived his hand into his coat-pocket; 
" But, what if I withhold— " 

" Your approbation of the match ?" in- 
terrupted the other. " Impossible, Mr* 
Alderman, impossible. Reflect, Sir, upon 
the antiquity — the rank of the house of 
Willoughby. Why, Sir, my ancestor came 
in before the Conqueror ; and touched upon 
the coast of Sussex in a boat of his own 
rigging." 

u As your ancestor came in so may you 
go out/ cried the Alderman : " you won't 
find me in the same boat with you, rely 
upon it." 

14 Here's perVerseness— -here's a specimen 
of the vulgar insolence of wealth," exclaim- 
ed the tall figure, directing the glare of his 
gigantic eye-glasses full at the nice of Wal- 
brook. " An alderman, a merchant, incre- 
dible ! — a wholesale vendor of coffee, ginger, 
nutmegs, cloves, cinnamon, mace, and all- 
spice — oh, monstrous ! * 

During this derogatoryspeech, the Alder- 
man had sprung upon his legs with ill-sup- 
pressed rage, and, drawing from his coat- " 
pocket a hunting-whip with a frightful 
supplement of thong, ejaculated an oath 
which must by no means be set down in 
this place. 

** Get out of that wig, Jack Heyday, get 
out of that wig!" roared the Alderman; 
"lay aside those huge spectacles— throw 
away that gold-headed cane, and let me 
bestow upon you one of the best-deserved 
eastigations that was ever earned by an im- 
pudent puppy." 

So saying, the Alderman flourished his 
whip round the body of his nephew with a 
vigour and a skill truly curious and' in- 
structive to behold. 
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u Hilloah ! a truce— a truce," cried Hey- 
day, skipping about between the furniture 
with extraordinary agility. "Hear me, 
Alderman — listen to me, my dear under- 
let me explain — I can, upon my honour." 

" Explain ! yon rascal, explain ! " said 
the Alderman; 4C I wish I could get at you, 
over that chevaux-de-frise of chairs--*' and 
here the Alderman attacked the besieged 
youth with renewed energy. 

" Good gracious ! what can be the matter 
here ! ' ■ exclaimed a lady of some fifty years 
as she bounced into the parlour. «* What ! 
Walbrook ! beating that old gentleman in 
the comer with that great whip—*" 

" Yes, Miss Rechy Rantipole, beating that 
old gentleman in the corner with this great 
whip," mimicked the Alderman with am 
unsightly grin. "Just look again at that 
old gentleman, will you? — why it's that 
rascal of a nephew of yours — Jack Hey* 
day." 

" Ha, ha, ha! " laughed Miss Rechy loud 
and long. " Why, Jack Heyday, what 
tricks have you been playing now, eh ? " 

" Oh, you know well enough," said the 
Alderman. " You contrived it, . Ill be 
sworn; — but, like that poor sister of 
yours—" 

" Uh ! you old bear," said Miss Rechy. 
"But how is this, Jack; how came this 
about?" 

a 111 tell you, presently, Rantipole," 
cried the discomfited Jack ; " in the mean 
time, just hand down a few of these chairs, 
that's a good girl; there: well, 111 tell you. 
I thought, you see, that young Willough- 
by-' 

" Get out of my sight, you impudent 
villain 1" shoutedWalbrook, " prating there 
to that fool of an aunt of yours, as though 
nothing whatever had taken place. Get out 
of my sight. I had thought, when my 
guardianship was at an end, that I should 
never more be troubled with you — but here 
you are, a perpetual torment ; always plot- 
ting some mischief or another. I'll tell you 
what, Jack Heyday, 111 have a commission 
de kwatiaa inquirendo out against you, be- 
fore long ; many a saner man than you has 
died at Hoxton, I can tell you." 

" Never mind the old one, come along 
with me," said Miss Rechy Rantipole, lug- 
ging her nephew towards the door : " come 
to my private room, and let us hear all 
about it." 

a Aye, so I will, Rantipole, so I will," 
replied Jack. ' «* Is Emily at home ?" 



."Yea! <*ome along." 

" Good day, my dear uncle." . * 

" The deuea take that young dog,." said 
the Alderman, as he sank breathless into a 
ehair, " nothing will reclaim him,. I fear. 
Hang me, if I think the whip touched him 
after all; and, confound my awkwardness I 
I've nearly whipt my own eye out of my 
head. Who's there?" 

A servant entered the room with a face 
of extreme bewilderment. 

" Another old gentleman wishes to see 
you, Sir?" 

" Another old gentleman ! who is he? " 

" His name— hi— he says is—" and the 
servant presumed to hazard a speculative 
chuckle — "his name is Sir Haughty Wil- 
loughby." 

" Are you certain it is not the rascal I 
got rid of just now?" demanded the Alder- 
man. 

"Yes, Sir; that old gentleman is gone 
with Miss Rantipole to her room." 

" Very strange ! let him walk in," mut* 
tered the Alderman ; and a tall figure, with 
a wig, spectacles, and gold-headed cane, 
entered the apartment. 

The Alderman started — but, no— there 
was a difference. 

«' My name, Sir, is Haughty Willoughby," 
said the Baronet, bowing stiffly, and seating 
himself with dignity : " yours, I presume, 
is Walbrook. I have received a commu- 
nication from a friend — the former tutor of 
my son — Mr. Olinthus Humdrum-—" 

" Aye," said the Alderman. 

" In which he informs me, that a nephew 
of yours is about to do what 1 cannot but 
consider a most impertinent thing — namely, 
to impose himself upon you as Sir Haughty 
Willoughby, with a view to obtain your 
consent to a certain marriage." 

" My dear Sir Haughty, a thousand 
thanks and pardons for the interruption— I 
also received a letter from the same gentle- 
man, and was in good time put upon my 
guard. 1 have, be assured, sent the decep- 
tive scoundrel away with a flea in his ear. j 

" He has been here, then, Mr. Wal- 
brook?" 

" He has ; and I have, I think, made him 
ashamed of himself." 

" Then all is well," said the Baronet, 
rising, and bowing with rigid formality. 
" Good morning, Mr. Walbrook. I request 
you to believe, however, that had your 
nephew succeeded in his design, I could 
never have been brought to consent to such 
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a match— so unequal— so— *•» entirely oat 
of the question." ' 

The Alderman appeared somewhat ruf- 
fled and disturbed. He arose, and put on 
his spectacles, as he advanced towards the 
Baronet, 

" 1 really do not see, Bir Haughty Wil- 
lpughby," said he, " the inequality you 
speak of; nor do I altogether understand 
why such a match should be so entirely out 
of the question." 

u Oh, my dear good Sir," said Sir Haugh- 
ty, with a smile of contemptuous pity, 
" pray do not put yourself out of the 
way." 

** Put myself out of the way ! " cried Wal- 
brook ; *' I want to put myself in the way 
of understanding what you mean % " 

" What 1 mean, Mr. Alderman?" 

u What you mean, Sir Haughty Wil- 
kraghby." 

" 1 cannot teach myself to believe," re- 
plied the other, <' that your daughter is a fit 
wife for the eldest son of a Baronet." 

" My daughter is a proper wife for any 
eldest son in the kingdom," exclaimed the 
Alderman: " and let me tell you, I design 



her for something better than to be the fit 
wife of the eldest son of a paltry Baronet." 

« Paltry, Mr. Walbrook ? paltry ?" said 
BSr Haughty, turning white with anger. 

* Yes, paltry! " retorted the Aldermatr, 
turning red with rage. 

" I have known the time, Sir, when such 
language must have been answered at the 
back of Montague House," cried the Baronet. 

" The sooner you see the front of mine 
the better, I think," said the Alderman. 
* c My daughter not equal to your son! Ha, 
ha! capital." 

" She is not, Sir— she is not ! " 

" You lie, Sir ; you lie ! " cried the Aiders 
man, and he sprang to the bell. 

It was well for him that he did so, or the* 
Baronet's gold-headed cane, which at that 
moment shivered an inkstand, would pro- 
bably have alighted upon the very centre 
of his scull. 

" Take him away, John, take him away ! * 
exclaimed Walbrook, as the servant en- 
tered, and laid hands upon Sir Haughty ; 
and as the Baronet was led: out of one door, 
the Alderman rushed headlong out of 
another. 



CHAPTER III. 



In the meanwhile* MissRechy Rantipole, 
Miss Emily Walbrook, and Jack Heyday, 
were assembled in dose divan in the bou- 
doir of the former lady/* 

"Wellbut Jack," said Miss Rechy, "how 
ill you must have managed, not to have 
hoodwinked the Alderman ! iHad you con- 
descended to call upon me for assistance, I 
could have contrived a better plan." 

" However good, Rantipole, you are mis- 
taken," cried Jack. "Our respective talents 
in the outwitting line are equally great, but 
of an essentially distinct character. Nothing 
could have been better than my * counter- 
feit presentment' of the aristocratical quid* 
nunc* 9 

. " Then the Alderman must have receiv- 
ed some previous notice." 
. ", Oh no, there was no time for that ; and 
besides no one knew of the plot. Yes, Hum- 
drum, but he never surely — " 

" But what's to be done, now?" inter- 
posed Miss Rechy, impatiently. " I can't 
have this stupid gM pining aiid languish- 
ing-" 

" By no means," said Heyday, decisively, 
" carrying about the house a weight of woe, 
as they call it. We'll have no sentimental 



porter s work done here. I would advise A 
certain knot thatll make the burden sit 
lighter; indeed, I have instructed Netf to 
take out a license forthwith. Hell be here 
presently, I have no doubt." 
. "Excellent! Jack," cried Miss Rechy, in 
ecstacy, " you re a true Rantipole, the very 
image of your mother; as for Emily hefe, 
she's a poor thing hi these matters." ' 

" Indeed, cousin," said Miss Emily, ad- 
dressing Heyday, " I could not think of 
taking so rash a step; I must not fly in the 
face of my father." 

4< Fly in his face ! " cried Jack ; " we 
want you to fly away from his face, which, 
by the bye, is far from pleasant; if you 
wait till old Willoughby gets rid of his 
pride, and your father lays aside his obs& 
nacy, Rechy Rantipole will never live to 
dance at your wedding/' 

At this moment the door was-hastily flung 
open, and the Alderman strode into the 
room. 

" So, so," said he, " laying your three 
plotting heads together, I'll warrant: what's 
in the wind now?" 

" No plot, I can assure you, my dear 
uncle," said Heyday with becoming gravity 
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— u I was deploring my foUy in attempting 
what 1 now feel to be—" 

• " A perfect failure," said the Alderman* 
" You were deploring, you scoundrel, your 
non -success." 

" Indeed, Alderman—" 

" Yon }ie, Jack Heyday, yon lie ! But, 
to say the truth, you did take off the stiff 
old coxcomb to the life. He left me just 
now." 
' " Left you ! " screamed Miss Rechy. 

" Left you ! " exclaimed Jack. 

" Oh Heavens ! " sighed Miss Emily. 

" Yes, that's what I came to tell you all," 
resumed the Alderman. " Guess what my 
supercilious gentleman had the audacity to 
tell me?" 

"What?" cried the three, with charac- 
teristic variety of accent. 

• " He said that my Emily, there, was not 
a fit wife for his son." 

"He did?" exclaimed Jack, with well 
assumed incredulity. 

"Well, I'm sure! what next?" said 
Miss Rechy, " I shouldn't wonder but he'd 
say the same of me." 

" Eh ! very likely," cried the Alderman 
with a grin. 

" But what answer did you return to this 
most infamous libel ?" demanded Heyday, 
with an air of interest. 

" I told him she was far too good for the 
son of a beggarly Baronet." 
■ " Oh no ! oh no !" interposed Miss Emily. 

" Silence ! " cried Miss Rechy, pinching 
her arm. 

" But 111 be revenged upon him,*' re- 
trained the Alderman, with warmth ; " 111 
show him that he shall not insult my 
daughter with impunity. Come here, Jack 
Heyday, Mr. Willoughby is your friend. 
Is he a man of honour, a gentleman ? " 

" He is, Sir," returned Heyday, sur- 
prised. 

" Not much money, I fear," said the 
Alderman musing, — " but never mind, I 
iiave plenty of that. The girl shall have 
liim, — and if that don't drive the Baronet 
-crazy, I don't know what will." 

" Oh ! how good this is of you," said 
Emily, felling into his arms. " My dearest 
Papa—" 

" Papa ! — pooh ! pooh ! " interrupted Hey- 
day, whose brain began to ferment, and he 
advanced towards his uncle. 

" Do you mean to say, Alderman, that 
you are serious in this determination ? no 
counterplot* uncle ?" 



"I am resolute," said the Alderman; 
" and sincere, upon my honour." 

" Then you're 8 good old feHow," re- 
turned Jack, " and I don't care if < I dine 
with you three times 8 week till further 
notice." * 

" Am I to understand, Mr. Joshua Wal~ 
brook," said Miss Rechy, addressing that 
gentleman, " that you really mean what 
you have just now expressed your determi- 
nation of carrying into effect ?" 

" You are to understand that I do so 
mean," replied the Alderman, with much 
gravity, and making a low bow. 

" Then, upon that understanding, I have 
no objection to bestow upon you for this 
once a mark of my esteem ;" and so saying 
the eccentric spinster seized upon the re- 
luctant Alderman, and impressed upon hia 
cheek a salute. 

,. " But, my excellent relative, when is the 
ceremony to take place?" cried Heyday, 
turning from his cousin and addressing her 
father, who had by this time disengaged him- 
self from the rapturous embrace of the 
volute Miss Rechy—" time travels fast, — 
and there is no reason on earth why we 
should not proceed to the goal by a matri- 
monial railroad. Willoughby, I know, has 
got a special licence in his pocket." 

" He has, has he ? the disobedient young 
dog," said the Alderman. "Well, the 
sooner the better. I thirst for vengeance 
on that aristocratical prig. This very day, 
— if you're all bent upon it." 

" All !" cried Miss Rechy. " Now, this 
is pleasant. If things had been managed 
in this manner thirty years ago, I might 
have been Mrs. Somebody." 

" Your husband, I think, Rechy, would 
have been Mr. Nobody long ere this," said 
the Alderman, with a laugh of complacency 
at his own wit — " the weeds would have 
been worn out, Rechy Rantipole." 

" It may be so," replied the spinster, with 
unusual seriousness : " but come, Alderman, 
let us leave these young people ;" — and with 
a tear on her cheek, — a tribute to some 
newly-recalled memory, she accompanied 
the Alderman out of the room. 

" No absurd and childish objections, my 
dear girl," urged Heyday ; " I will leave? 
you at the house of Mrs. Merton. Ned 
shall call for you there, — and we can solem- 
nize forthwith — " 

" But, John, this extraordinary precipi- 
tancy—what will Mr. Willoughby think ?' f 

" Oh ! if you ask me what a man about 
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who'd have thought it? 



to be married thinks --I don tlojow, I only 

know what I think/' 

. " And what is that, cousin?" 

^ That he's a fool, to he sure/' returned 
the unsentimental Jack. " There now/get 
on your shawl, bonnet, pelisse and other 
articles of raiment — begone/' 



And with entreaties and threats,— by half 
persuasion and half force, Jack carried away 
his cousin to the house of Mrs. Mertou — a 
friend of the family. 



CHAPTER IV. 



" What can my father want with me, 
Humdrum T saidyoung Willoughby,as, fol- 
lowed by that gentleman, he entered a 
drawing-room in the baronet's house. 
. " He wili doubtless inform you when you 
are ushered into his presence," replied Hum- 
drum. " In the meanwhile, I suspect—" 

" What do you suspect ? " 

" That I am partly the cause — the occa~ 
sion of the interview about to take place." 
„ " How can that be?" 

" I ought to have no hesitation in stating," 
said Humdrum, with a preparatory cough, 
u that my notions of filial duty and of gene- 
ral correctness of conduct were much out- 
raged by the plot which I overheard yester- 
day morning, and which you must remember 
was imparted to you by that inconsiderate, 
I may say vicious, young man, Mr. John 
Heyday." 

" Well, Humdrum, well—' ' cried Wil- 
Jougbby, alarmed. 

" I felt it my duty, therefore, to commu- 
nicate by letter, to your father and the 
respectable gentleman who was equally 
interested in the business, the design that 
was then on foot, — and I hope and believe 
that my warning has proved effectual." 

M The deuce you do ! — " cried the youth 
enraged; " then let me tell you, I hope and 
believe that, after this day, I shall never 
see your face again, Mr. Olinthus Hum- 
drum. Good heavens ! are you aware of the 
dissension you will cause in and between 
two families ? Retire, Sir, retire to the de- 
solation of your own conscience — leave the 
room." 

" I shall undoubtedly retire, Mr. Edward 
Willoughby," said Humdrum, erect in con- 
scious rectitude, — " Sir Haughty Wil- 
loughby will at least understand and appre- 
ciate my motives," and he stalked from the 
room. 

Immediately upon the departure of Hum- 
drum, the distracted lover " chucked " him- 
self upon a sofa, and began to go through all 
those evolutions common to the occasion and 
peculiar to the, state of feeling they indicate ; 



but ere he had proceeded mr with these 
gymnastic feats, he was intruded upon by 
Heyday, who burst into the apartment with- 
out ceremony. 

" Well, here I am! you must come with 
me instantly," cried Jack,—" your man 
told me I should find you here, — come 
along ; — but what's the matter ? " 

" Miserable dog — double-faced villain- 
modern Janus " — and similar exclamations 
burst at intervals from the recumbent 
wretch. 

" What's the matter, I say ? " reiterated! 
Heyday. " I met old Humdrum in the 
passage, looking like an undertaker in the 
dead season, — that is, when all the world is 
alive — what new woe have you been creating 
between you ? " r 

" Would you believe, Jack," cried Wil- 
loughby, with sudden calmness, "that 
Humdrum has revealed our plot to my 
father and Walbrook ? " 

" Then, no wonder I didn't succeed with 
the Alderman. But Humdrum has been a 
serviceable sinner,"— and he related in brief 
what we have in full imparted to the readex. 

" But come, let us be oft^" resumed Hey- 
day, when the excitement consequent upon 
this unforeseen intelligence had in some 
measure subsided,— " no time is to be lost. 
What delay, in the name of Fabius, are you 
meditating now ? " 

" When parents would thwart the hap- 
piness of their children," began Willoughby 
in an oracular tone, — " when, as it were, 
they would immure their offspring—" 

" Their offspring spring off very fie- 
qnently," said Heyday ; "andso come along/ 

"And so I wiH," cried the other, and 
seizing his hat, the young men were about 
to hasten from the house, when the digni- 
fied figure of Sir Haughty obstructed them 
in the doorway. 

" My dear Edward," said Sir Haughty, 
with unusual benignity of expression as, fol- 
lowed by Humdrum, he entered the room, 
" I have something to communicate to you 
—but this is your friend Mr. Heyday, I 
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understand. I am obliged to you, Sir," 
turning to Heyday; "for your ingenious 
personation of me this morning." 

u Pray do not mention it, Sir Haughty," 
said Jack, bowing deprecatingly. 

" Your friend, Sir," resumed Sir Haughty, 
" may hear what I am about to say. I 
waited upon Mr. Alderman Walbrook this 
morning, and he was pleased, Sir, he was 
pleased to express a most unauthorized con- 
tempt for the privileges of ancient birth and 
acquired rank ; and he said, Sir, that he de- 
signed his daughter for a better man than 
the eldest son of a Baronet." 

" Vulgar !" said Heyday decisively. 

44 You are right, Mr. Heyday. Let me 
ask, could he expect or desire a more 
honourable match for his daughter?" 

** No," said the junior Willoughby. 

" No," echoed Heyday. 

*' These prejudices against birth, my 
young friends," said the Baronet, in an in- 
structive tone, u although of recent growth 
will be of long duration. For my part, I 
harbour no prejudices. You look surprised. 
Let one word suffice. Many the young 
lady, my son, forthwith." 

"Ha! ha! ha!" shouted Heyday, dig- 
ging his elbow into the ribs of the be- 
wildered son. 

" Why this indecent mirth ? " demanded 
Sir Haughty, with an elevation of the eye- 
brows. 

** I beg pardon," returned the culprit, 
u my diaphragm is always touched by in- 
stances of generosity." 

u Generosity!" cried the Baronet. *' I 
do it from revenge ; nay, not so, from a 
feeling of punctilious honour. I will show 
this insolent citizen that we despise his 
wealth — and that, in spite of him, we will 
have his daughter. What say you, Ned?" 

" We will so," cried Ned in a stupefac- 
tion of astonishment. 

At this moment, Humdrum, having lifted 
tip his hands and eyes, retired suddenly. 

" Let the ceremony take place instantly," 
said the Baronet — " lest the father should 
get wind of our intentions." 

* c It shall, Sir Haughty," cried Heyday, 
M and if you will wait upon the Alderman 
in an hour, you shall take ample vengeance 
upon him for his insolence of this morning." 

u Fly ! " cried Jack, when the Baronet 
had quitted the room — *' lest some unfore- 
seen accident should mar this wonderful 
unanimity; you'll find Emily with Mrs. 
Morton. * Ym off to WaTbrook's, or Hum- 



drum wittfc there before me. Tlie sly old 
rascal ! but I shall overtake him." 

The mode of revenge adopted by the Ba- 
ronet, by no means accorded with the correct 
notions of conduct entertained by Mr. Olin- 
thus Humdrum. He made the best of his 
way, therefore, to the house of the Alder- 
man, with a view to set that gentleman on 
his guard ; but finding him engaged, and 
being shown into the presence of Miss Rechy 
Rantipole, he communicated to that lady 
without reserve his suspicions, his fears, and 
his certainties. 

" Gracious me !" cried Miss Rachy— " we 
ought to be greatly obliged to you for your 
zealous friendship shown to us on two occa- 
sions to-day. Pray walk this way. You 
shall see the Alderman at once. This is 
indeed important." 

It was about half an hour after tliis scene, 
that Heyday rushed headlong into the 
drawing-room. " Rechy Rantipofe," said 
he, " I have been thrown out of a cab, 
bruised, battered and delayed. Has a 
formal old fool, calling himself Humdruni, 
intruded himself here some time since ?" 

« He has," said Rechy gravely, " and the 
Alderman being engaged, he told me his 
business, which might have — " 

" Spoiled all," interrupted Heyday. 

" Exactly," continued the spinster; " and 
so, to prevent any unpleasant fuss, I took 
him up stairs under pretence of leading him 
to Walbrook, and pushed him into the lum- 
ber room, where I have him under lock 
and key." 

" You certainly beat me at these matters," 
said Heyday, scratching his ear, u I should 
never have thought of that : but here come 
the lovers : well, young people, all right?" 

The blushes of Miss Emily and the cor- 
dial shaking of hands that took place be- 
tween Willoughby, Miss Rechy, and Hey-' 
day, satisfactorily answered the question. 

A sound, as of wrangling, was heard in 
the passage. 

" And so you did not think my daughter 
fit for your son?" demanded the Alderman. 

" And the son of a paltry Baronet was 
not worthy of your daughter, Mr. Wal- 
brook r returned Sir Haughty—" but look 
there, Sir, look there !" and he pointed to- 
wards the young couple. 

u Aye, look there, indeed," answered the 
Alderman, "there's gall and wormwood 
for you." 

" For me ?" cried the astonished Baronet, 
" it was I who arranged the whole matter."' 
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; " You t" shouted the other, and would 
have proceeded, but that a burst of laughter 
from three mouths, and a simper from the 
fourth, somewhat staggered him. 

" Gentlemen," said Heyday, " you are 
both right, and wrong. Had you not seve- 
rally insisted upon it, these young persons 
would never hare come together, as they 
call it. Your daughter was so dutiful, and 
your son so obedient, I assure you, as it 
was, I had the greatest difficulty in com- 
pleting this little matter." 

The respective fathers looked unutterable 
things at their children, and, seized with a 
simultaneous conviction that they were be- 
ginning to look rather absurd characters, 
were fain to join in the mirth, and to shake 
hands with much apparent cordiality. 

" I say, Rechy," cried Heyday, " you 
may as well go and release Humdrum. 
After all, he has been the unconscious cause 
of this happy termination." 

" I am here," cried Humdrum, who had 
sneaked into the room some minutes before ; 
" and permit me, Mr. Walbrook, to apo- 
logise for having been compelled to pick 
open the door of one of your upper apart- 
ments, into which that lively lady yonder, 



somewhat unceremoniously, I must say, 

thrust me. I fear I have dislocated th© 

lock." 

* " Mr. Humdrum," cried Heyday, " you 

are entitled to the thanks of this company 

for your conduct this day. You have done 

much service — " 

" Who'd have thought it ?" cried Hum- 
drum, a question which was echoed by all 
present. * 

" Your reward, Sir, shall be," continued 
Heyday, " to have the honour of joining in 
the dance this evening, as partner to Miss 
Rechy Rantipole." 

" Might I hope that such felicity would 
be permitted me," cried Humdrum with, 
gallantry, casting an eye, long unused to 
sentimental practice, at Miss Rechy, " I 
would certainly renew, on this night, that 
exercise of my youth, to which 1 must avow 
myself to have been of yore passionately 
addicted." 

" And so you shall, Mr. Humdrum," said 
Miss Rechy. " But, Alderman, dinner is 
on table ;" and the party proceeded down 
stairs ; and I need not add, made as happy 
an evening of it as it is given to human, 
beings, in this sublunary sphere, to enjoy. 
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"De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.' 



The Jews. — There are two things in this 
world to which, in common with most ra- 
tional beings, I have an especial antipathy 
— a Jew and a cat. There are some very 
wise folks who will call this prejudice, 
though, in fact, the dislike that three parts 
of mankind entertain towards these out- 
casts is neither more nor less than experi- 
ence. It would be just as reasonable to 
call it prejudice, because we object to 
trusting our poultry within the reach of 
a fox, or our lives within the claws of a 
lion. This, which fools term prejudice, is 
knowledge. At all times and in all coun- 
tries, the Jews have been the same ; liars, 
extortioners, lovers of filth, usurers, and 
eschewers of all and every sort of work in 
their own persons. For my part, I never 
could make out how it is that they are 
seldom,, if ever, hanged ; certainly, if any 
part of his Majesty's subjects deserve sus- 
pension, it is the chosen people ; the only 
way I can account for their escaping this 
so merited catastrophe^ is, that they use 



Christians in the same way that the monkey 
used the cat's paw when he abducted the 
chesnuts from the fire. Then, again, how 
is it that these vagabonds never work, ancj 
yet are never seen to beg ? surely they can-* 
not all steal? and if they don t live by rob- 
bery of some kind, how is it that they do 
live ? Who ever heard of a Jewish cobbler % 
or a Jewish tailor ? or a Jewish farmer ? 
nay, they are never found engaged in that 
which, according to Napoleon, is the natural 
occupation of all men, namely, fighting, ex-> 
cept it is in a prize-fight, or under the Great 
Frederic of Prussia ; but then Fritz took a 
delight in conquering impossibilities. The 
riddle is still a riddle, and requires an 
(Edipus to solve it. In the mean time, 
John Minter Hart is transported, to the 
great sorrow of " our peoples." 

Humbug. — What a pity it is that we 
have no equivalent in the language for this- 
expressive, but cacophonous word, which, 
indeed, has become as essential a part of 
English conversation as "I guess " to tha 
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Americans. The reason of its utility is to 
"be found in. the very great abundance of 
that quality, which it so effectually desig- 
nates; for though there have been lying 
and hypocrisy, no doubt, in all ages, yet 
this is par excellence the age of humbug— 
the age in which semblance is all in all, and 
the name of virtue is more prized, because 
more profitable, than the reality. How 
many popular delusions have followed each 
other during the last few years I There 
was the Cholera humbug, which, after it 
had filled the pockets of the doctors, quietly 
vanished, and was heard of no more. Then 
there was the Reform humbug, that was to 
put a goose on every man's table, and a 
butt of ale in his cellar ; when lo, and be- 
hold ! the only geese were the poorfools who 
had believed in it. Next there was the 
Anti-slavery humbug, and a pretty piece 
of humbug it was; a whole nation went 
mad to free a parcel of blacks, when their 
own white children were enduring a slavery 
ten times more severe in the factories 
at home. Then there was a prodigious 
splutter about the morals of the people, 
whereupon the gin palaces were redoubled 
in number, George Colman was appointed 
to look after our theatrical peccadillos, and 
Lord Lyndhurst, for whose talents we have 
the highest respect, notwithstanding this 
vagary, resolved, that for a man to marry 
the sister of a deceased wife was a crime ; 
thus, what was not a relationship of blood 
in 1835 became so in 1836, by the mere 
fiat of an individual, who had in this made 
a discovery far beyond Harvey's circula- 
tions of the same fluid. I think, however, 
I could recommend some other trifles to 
the consideration of his lordship, wherein 
his pre-eminent genius might render incal- 
culable advantages to the public. But, 
after all, law is, and always has been, our 
greatest humbug, and being bad enough in 
itself, but made yet worse by its applica- 
tion, the dispensers of it, wholesale and 
retail, act much upon the same principle 
as your physicians and your surgeons, the 
medicus proportioning the dose to the 
strength of the patient's body, but the legal 
practitioner considering only the strength 
of the victim's purse. If, for instance, a 
rich man wishes for a divorce from his 
better half^ the case being sufficiently ap- 
proved, he may obtain it ; but as a man 
without money must also be without ho- 
nour, and without feeling, this luxury, of 
course, is denied to him. Again, if a strong 
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brute wishes to horsewhip "his weaker 
neighbour, he knows the exact price of his 
amusement; the fine that would punish, 
by ruining, a poor man, is in his case Only 
so much outlay for so much pleasure. Ve- 
rily this justice is a terrible humbug ! 

The Ladies in the House of Commons.*-* 
Some chivalrous Honourable — for in the 
Commons they are all like the conspirators 
against Caesar, all honourable men;— some 
chivalrous Honourable last Session took it 
into his head that it would mightily mend 
the manners of the disputants if the ladies 
were to superintend the debates. Now I do- 
not mean to deny that the manners of the 
Honourables may be very much in want of 
amendment, but I question, and not a little, 
the efficacy of the proposed mode of ameli- 
oration. If a gallery were rilled with ladies, 
would their presence make Joseph Hume 
talk, think, or look, like a gentleman ? or 
would Alderman Wood be thereby influ- 
enced into uttering a word of sense in one 
of his half-hour orations I or would a ci- 
devant sheriff be a jot the more rational ? 
Great as is the female influence, I doubt its 
reaching to an extent like this ; a woman 
might wrest the drawn sword from Napo- 
leon, as formerly she had wrested it from 
the hands of Marc Antony, but to civilise 
in-born vulgarity, protected by a rind of fifty 
years' growth, or to quicken stupidity into 
genius, are' wonders beyond even her power. 
Besides, is the House of Commons a mere 
arena for a set of talkers to show how well 
they can gossip about nothing, or is it the 
great council of the nation? If it be the 
latter, I humbly conceive the ladies are as 
much out of place as they would be in the 
field of battle. 

The Pawnbrokers. — A Mr. Manning has 
undertaken to teach the pawnbrokers a 
little more honesty in their dealings ; and, 
if he has not succeeded in that laudable 
design, he has at least administered, by the 
aid of the magistrates, some wholesome 
castigation in the shape of fines. But the 
pawnbrokers were far from kissing the rod 
that smote them ; on the contrary, the un- 
grateful varlets appealed to the quarter 
sessions, and engaged Heaven knows how 
many gentlemen in wigs and gowns, to 
prove that they had a right to take more 
than the act allowed. Adolphus talked," 
and Clarkson talked, proving to all intents 
and purposes that, a farthing was not a 
farthing; and then Curwood talked to 
prove that it was, and Jemmett talked to 
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the same effect ; and then the magistrates 
talked ;— nevw was so much talking to so 
little purpose. The Court all the time 
was crowded with the gentlemen of the 
three halls, who winked and nodded, and 
looked unutterable things, while their 
friends the Jews smiled upon Mr. Adol- 
phus as if he had been some portion of the 
promised land. By the bye, how happens 
it that the chosen people have left so much 
of the pawnbroking trade to the Christians? 
*— sorely it is a great oversight. 
. Bells. — It is really astonishing that a set 
of civilized beings, endowed with the gift of 
hearing, should have so long submitted to 
this intolerable nuisance. In the morning, 
fhe dustman fairly rings you out of the 
streets by his tintinabulary clatter; and 
^his pleasant pursuit he carries on till he is 
relieved by the postman, dunning with his 
hell for pennies. He again is followed by 
the shrill tink-tink of Hie muffin-boys. 
Worse than all comes Sunday, when some 
thousand bells are all in voice at the same 
time, from the lug bom-bom of St. Paul's 
to the shrill brayings of the inferior steeples. 
This is really too bad: surely people know 
their way to church as well as to the the- 
atre. A bell may be requisite to lead sheep, 
but it can scarcely be necessary for that en- 
lightened gentleman, Mr. Bull. The worst 
of this nuisance is, that, like death, there is 
no escaping from it ; it is the atra cura of 
Horace : go where yon will it follows you, 
except, indeed, you descend into a coal-pit 
or a copper-mine. Talk of tithes indeed ! 
the poor old lady must be fed like other 
folks ; but, as a dutiful and loving son, I 
must pray her to have some mercy upon 
our ears. 

. The English Op&a^i use this phrase to 
designate a thing which ddes not, and never 
has existed in this country, but which poor 
Bishop is very anxious to create. For this 
purpose, three things only are wanted— 
a theatre, a composer, and singers. The 
licenser is willing to grant a patent for the 
first, whenever the applicants can raise the 
sum of fifty thousand pounds ; Bishop and 
Barnett are no doubt intended to supply 
the second deficiency; and the third — why 
we must make shift for the present with 
what we have, and, in the due course of 
time, it is to be hoped that we shall have 
our Devrients, our Grisis, and our Tam- 
burinis. In the mean while, how does Mr. 



Bishop Intend to support his establishment, 
even supposing that the nice conscience of 
the Chamberlain is satisfied by the visible 
and tangible appearance of fifty thousand 
pounds ? The few who 4 really understand 
and like opera, in the real meaning of the 
word, are not likely to leave the King's 
Theatre and the Opera Buffa for anything 
that English talent can at present offer. In 
the first place it is, as it always has been, 
fashionable to prefer foreign to home-bred 
talent; in the next — though it makes 
against a cause that I would willingly ad- 
vocate—we have no means of competing at 
present with these foreign importations. 
If Mr. Bishop avoids Charybdis on thid 
side, he will fall into Scylla on the other ; 
or, in other words, in seeking to gain an 
English audience, he must have recourse to 
an English amusement, and that is not 
opera ; ibi omnis effasus labor, or, in homely' 
English, he may take his labour for his 
pains. Still it is a scheme that ought to 
succeed ; had there been such a theatre in 
Bishop's younger days, we should now have 
a composer who would fairly rank with the 
Rossinis and the Webers. 

Good and Evil. —I question much if good is 
anything else but the golden mean, while evil 
is the extreme of the same act or quality. 
Thus health is a good; the extreme is ple- 
thora, an evil. Courage is good; the ex- 
treme again is rashness, an evil. Religion 
k good ; but the extreme, or superstition, 
is evil; and so on through all the various 
phases of human existence. Now, if some 
worthy folks would take this doctrine to heart 
and act upon it, there would be much ease to 
themselves as well as to their neighbours; 
Dr. Morison, as he calls himself, would not 
order his patients to swallow more than a 
hundred, or within two hundred, pills in 
the course of the day; the gentle Com- 
missioners of the Insolvent Court would be 
less liberal in dealing out their allowances 
of imprisonment to poor debtors; the Tories 
Would have less obstinacy and more pru- 
dence ; the Whigs less talk and more sin- 
cerity ; the Radicals less violence and more 
patriotism ; the drinkers of gin Would not 
exceed their three or four pints at a sitting, 
and consequently their neighbours would 
walk the streets with less danger to their 
persons ; et catera, et catera, to the end of 
a chapter as long and as dry as the tragedy 
of « Ion." 
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LOUISE DE LA VALLIERE.-^MADAM$ DE GENUS, AND 
MIL BULWER. 



Op all the writers, ancient or modern, 
with whom we are acquainted, Madame de 
<5enlis has always appeared to us to be the 
most insincere and affected. Her life— 
which, like Rousseau, she was shameless 
enough to publish — developed a spirit of 
immorality that influenced even its mi- 
nutest particulars; her writings, on the 
contrary, are full of strained sentimentality, 
mawkish professions of a love of virtue, 
exaggerated admiration of truth, and a 
morbid enthusiasm in the defence of reli- 
gion. Nor is this ail ; the mistress of one 
prince felt herself under a divine obligation 
to praise every other prince that fell within 
the reach of her pen, and accordingly we find 
in her books that servile adulation of roy- 
alty which is most offensive to the most 
noble order of minds. She could discover 
nothing to censure in a monarch or his 
flatterers ; she knelt in degrading worship 
before the robe of majesty, and was well 
pleased to dedicate her soul to its service, 
if she were but permitted to touch its 
train. That such a woman should ever 
have made an impression upon the reading 
world is a marvel : that the false morals of 
her works should not have been detected 
long ago is still more inexplicable: but 
that the discrepancy ^between her actions 
and her writings should not have been ex- 
posed, and the hypocrisy of her nature laid 
bare, surprises us still more than that her 
readers should have been deceived by her 
affectation of purity. There never was 
an author who vitiated history with so 
thorough a disregard for probability, who 
openly exhibited so much contempt for 
authorities that were in every body's hands, 
or who betrayed so little conscientiousness 
in attributing to public characters qua- 
lities the very reverse of those by which 
they were really distinguished. Although 
she cannot be said to have originated in 
France what is called the " Historical Ro- 
mance," which existed in a higher state of 
perfection before she invaded its precincts, 
yet the popularity of her name helped to 
give a wider circulation to the fables which 
she published under that title than any 
of her predecessors had succeeded in pro- 



curing for similar fabrications. The amount 
of the mischief she accomplished in this 
way was considerable. Her stories, re- 
commended by their plausibility, their 
injurious intermixture of fact and fiction, 
their dramatic vivacity, and assumption of 
moral feeling, were read with avidity; and 
thus not only her false sentiments were 
diffused through society, but her dangerous 
misrepresentations of historical facts. To 
a writer, so destitute of the first elements 
of probity and consistency, the intrinsic 
repulsiveness of a subject presented no 
objection, provided it had a tendency to 
flatter the court. Having, with unblushing 
candour, transferred to print the depravities^ 
of her own life, she did not hesitate to 
select from the annals of Versailles their 
most painful and humiliating scenes, to 
embellish them with meretricious elo- 
quence, and even to extol the vices that 
she laboured to convert into merits. The 
guilty courtezan — the royal betrayer — were 
painted by Madame de Genlis like fallen 
angels, whose nature, darkened in a mo- 
ment of weakness, still preserved its 
radiant purity in all its original freshness. 
It was not her province to show the pu- 
nishment of those pleasant sins that filled 
the palace with unrighteous delights ; she 
preferred casting a veil over conscience, 
and exhibiting only the face of seductive 
smiles that, with the accustomed levity of 
professional deception, contradicted the 
agonies of the breaking heart. The histo- 
ries of the mistresses of Louis XIV. were 
appropriate themes for so unscrupulous a 
genius. In the young beauty and prema- 
ture ruin of Louise de la Valliere, and the 
more orderly fall of Madame de Mainte- 
non, she found ample excuses for the invo- 
cation of that erring sympathy which she 
loved to engender and awaken. She un- 
derstood, with the accuracy of instinct, the 
whole course of their thoughts— their so- 
phistry — their violations of rectitude in the 
name of the desecrated affections— their 
disguise of charity — their impudent mask 
of religion — their repentant retirement 
and their theatrical sacrifices. Besides 
there was the dissolute court— the galaxy of 
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•wits— the gorgeous revels — the heartless 
pomp— the wonders of that palatial magni- 
ficence, which eclipsed the inventions of 
the East, and rivalled the elaborate splen- 
dours of the Alhambra — a fortunate -and 
a renowned monarch — an abused queen — 
and an age of back-stairs' adventures* 
These were temptations not to be resisted : 
and she chose her degraded heroines, with 
a full sense of the accessories of the scene, 
and a clear resolution to elevate the whole 
into the fascinating regions of romance, at 
any cost of plain truth and obvious mora- 
lity. Her courage was at least as conspi- 
cuous as her contempt for facts. In her 
preface to her lives — or nouvelletes — of the 
Duchess de la Valliere and Madame de 
Maintenon, she was bold enough to say, 
" of one thing I am certain, that this work 
contains nothing dangerous, and that its 
morality is pure, since it is drawn from the 
only real source of virtue and truth." 
Agreeably to her system of ethics, the real 
source of virtue and truth is the poisoned 
spring of passion. Unsullied love — strong 
in its innocence — unembittered by self- 
reproaches — free from selfishness, from 
unlawful desires, and base ambition, would 
not have been sufficiently exciting for the 
morbid sensibilities of Madame de Genlis. 
But it was impossible for such a woman to 
appreciate the sweetness, gentleness, the 
enduring beauty and repose of the chaste 
and confiding Affections ! 

The story of Louise de la Valliere— 
which was rendered notorious by the arti- 
ficial narrative of Madame de Genlis, 
which, we regret to find, has been recently 
^published in England — is known to all 
our readers. She was one of the victims 
of Louis XIV., a monarch whose character 
has rarely been described at its natural 
height of heartlessness. Educated in re- 
tirement, her mind was weak and super- 
stitious ; and called at an early age to the 
most brilliant court in Europe, it was not 
surprising that a young and beautiful 
woman, whose heart was filled with visions 
such as occupy the day-dreams of enthu- 
siasts, who are uninfluenced by fixed prin- 
ciples, should, have been enthralled by the 
flattering attentions of the king. Louis 
XIV. possessed so many attractions, per- 
sonal and accidental — he had so noble an 
exterior, so rich a flow of eloquence, was 
so gracious in his bearing, so magnificent 
in his style, so flushed with triumphs, and 
so exalted by the atmosphere of intellect 



in the midst of which he moved — that his 
conquest of the trembling, susceptible, and 
dazzled girl was not a matter to excite 
much wonder. The times in which he 
lived might have intoxicated a more expe- 
rienced dweller in courts than the infa- 
tuated beauty. The age of Bossuet and 
Fenelon — the apochryphal priests of a 
Papal church which they almost protest- 
antized—of Pascal, Boileau, and La Fon- 
taine, the age over which Madame de 
Sevign6 shed the enchantments of her 
inexhaustible wit, her playful fancy, he? 
satire, and her mirth, the age of scandalous 
memoirs and piquant disclosures, of a lax 
faith and equivocal morality, was the very 
time when such profanations might bo 
supposed to be more frequent, to contain 
less pathos in their results, and to have in 
their progress less of the fragrant essence 
of poetry than, perhaps, any other period 
in the records of history. We are not here 
called upon to discuss the character of 
Louis XIV., to show that the gallant lover 
was as arrogant as he was treacherous, that, 
royalty was in him pampered into despotism, 
or to point to the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz on the one hand, while we disclose 
on the other the exulting magnificence of 
Versailles. His character is in the hands 
of the historian ; — in this slight sketch it 
appears in only one of its ostentatious 



The course of the royal wooing was 
rapid. Louise was no sooner won, than 
Louis wearied of her charms, and the art- 
ful Madame de Montespan found no diffi- 
culty in supplanting her, to be afterwards 
herself supplanted by the more wary and 
skilful Maintenon — the most respectable of 
the three. In her despair, Louise ex- 
changed the court for a convent, after a>. 
brief effort of shame on the part of Louis 
to dissuade her from her purpose. These 
are the whole materials of the story : con-, 
cise enough, common enough, and, we, 
may add, repulsive enough to be permitted, 
to pass away silently into oblivion. But a 
morbid taste has restored them to the pub- 
licity which they originally acquired from 
the elevation of the persons involved in. 
them, and Mr. Bulwer — in whom some-; 
thing of the spirit of Madame de Genlis 
appears to be regenerated — has tested their - 
pathetic qualities by an appeal to the 
stage. 

It is not necessary to observe that the 
catastrophe of a play, founded upon such.. 
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.circumstances, must inevitably disappoint 
the feelings of the audience; for it is a 
universal principle in mankind to desire 
the triumph of virtue, and the punishment 
of vice. Whatever may be the extent of 
individual transgressions, or the indiffer- 
ence with which individuals violate truth 
.and justice themselves, the world in its 
collective capacity sympathizes only with 
the innocent and the oppressed. It would 
be impossible, by the exercise of the most 
consummate art, to draw down the pity of 
an audience upon a hypocrite or an assassin, 
or to excite an interest in the distresses of 
a character whose bad passions had wrought 
self-ruin* Yet Mr. Bulwer selected for the 
subject of his first dramatic essay a story 
in which — so far as the facts on which it is 
founded are concerned — the pathos turns 
chiefly on the misfortunes of a rejected 
mistress. An attempt so hazardous as this 
could not, of course, have even a faint 
chance of success if the heroine were to be 
delineated exactly as she was, in all the 
deformity of her guilt: and, therefore, in 
order to invest her with some claims upon 
the generosity of the spectator, he has 
softened her errors down into that sort of 
frailty which is thought to be akin to 
virtue, and endeavoured to absorb her 
faults in a halo of intense devotion. On a 
mere principle of taste, this is fatal to the 
play ; for neither the excessive delicacy of 
portraiture, nor the deep womanly truth 
that clings even in despair to the object of 
its idolatry, can conceal the primary vice, 
out of the consequences of which the whole 
interest arises. The main fact admits of 
no equivocation : it cannot be modified or 
evaded: nor has the dramatist taken 
any pains to obscure it, but has brought it 
forward into the most prominent light by 
tracing the three eras of Louise de la 
Valliere's life — her early innocence — her 
fall — her remorse. Thus we are compelled 
to look upon the ruin, which is heightened 
before our eyes by the force of the strong 
contrasts in which it is placed between tha 
confiding simplicity of youth, and the 
mental sufferings of a premature decline. 
But the morality is worse than the taste. 
The character of Louise is consecrated by 
the charms of abiding tenderness, of still 
and patient reliance, of deep emotion, and 
feminine sweetness. These embellishments 
are employed as palliatives : and the error 
is excused in the person of the erring. She 
is a poetical sophistication—more false than 



Mrs. Haller, and more dangerous than 
Calista. In the former there is a life of 
practical atonement — in the latter over- 
whelming and retributive punishment — in 
Louise, the guilt is followed by an act of 
dedication which loses the terrors of a sa- 
crifice in the repose of hope to which it 
leads. In taking this estimate of the capa- 
bilities of the story, Mr. Bulwer has filled 
up with bolder colours the sketch of Ma- 
dame de Genlis. His Mademoiselle de la 
Valliere is the same loveable and. innocent 
being, full of pure aspirations, and inspired 
by ardent affections: and, although he 
does not follow his prototype to the tran- 
quil death of his heroine in the arms of her 
daughter, he assigns her to a destiny still 
more consoling and satisfactory. He ad- 
mits her dereliction with reluctance, and 
makes her proud lover, the chivalric Bra- 
gelone, describe her as one in whom origi- 
ginal purity still dwelt — 

The angel has not left her !— if the plumes 
Have lost the whiteness of their younger glory. 
The wings have still the instinct of the skies, 
And yet shall bear her up ! 

This is the moral of the play : you must 

sympathize with the beautiful delinquent, 

if you would enjoy the tender sadness of her 

fate : you must rejoice in her heavenward 

destination, if you would do full justice to 

her deserts. Goldsmith would have treated 

this subject differently: his morality was 

of another cast. Of the lost one he sa} s, 

The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from every eye, 

To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom is— to die ! 

But these are trite lines, that would furnish 
but a sorry hint for the Anglo-French 
drama of our times. 

That the crowds who gather in our 
theatres may tolerate these violations of 
moral truth, for the sake of the art with, 
which they are sometimes conducted, does 
not diminish the weight of the fact, that 
they are regarded with censure by the pub- 
lic. The sentence may be slow in coming, 
but it is sure to come at last. Such plays 
cannot survive the temporary curiosity they 
excite : when the first gaze is gratified they 
are set aside. The most energetic dialogue, 
the most refined spirit of poetry, cannot 
rescue them from ultimate condemnation. 

In the construction of the play, Mr. Bul- 
wer has been equally unfortunate : a defect 
that is quite as visible to the ordinary play- 
goer as to the most rigid critic. The rules 
of art are not such mysteries as simple^ 
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•people imagine^ They are founded in na- 
ture, and hare their response in the sensa- 
tions of the multitude, who feel, without 
precisely knowing why, every departure 
from a requisition that directly appeals to 
their own experience. Audiences axe like 
juries in libel cases, who, under the provi- 
sions of the act of Charles James Fox, are 
judges alike of the law and the feet, and 
preside over not only the morals of a play, 
hut the distribution of its action, upon which 
its success chiefly depends. The drama of 
The Ducheg* de la Vattiere is exposed to radi- 
cal objections on this ground. The plot 
presents a succession of distinct scenes, in 
which the sources of interest are shifted and 
deranged ; the progress of the events does 
not mount gradually to the catastrophe ; the 
want of unity of design is felt throughout ; 
the attention is scattered over the surface, 
instead of being concentrated to a point : and 
the immediate sympathy of the spectator is 
called off from one character to another, as 
the broken incidents advance, when it ought 
to be constantly attracted onwards with the 
fortunes of the chief movers of the action. 
These objections must be attributed in a 
great measure to the nature of the subject, 
which hardly admitted of that close and in- 
tense development of interest which is es- 
sential to excellence, while it utterly pro- 
hibited the dramatist, had he even been so 
inclined, from producing a denouement suffi- 
ciently impressive to fulfil the demands of 
tragedy. 

But the most palpable fault of treatment 
lies in that part of the play, which, singly 
considered, is in all respects the best. The 
most subtle artifices of diction, or contri- 
vance of effects, could not have rendered 
Louise de la Valliere that immaculate im- 
personation in which a deep and permanent 
anxiety could be centred ; the author, there- 
fore, transferred the heroic virtues — the 
epic spirit— of his drama, to her discarded 
lover, Bragelone, whose devotion to an un- 
faithful mistress brought him to an untimely 
grave. By an excusable liberty with his- 
torical facts, he makes Bragelone the in- 
strument of her redemption from the court, 
and of her final seclusion in a Carmelite 
convent. He is the saving grace of the 
piece. The nobility of mind he discovers, 
his high sense of honour, his frankness, truth, 
and courage, sustain the interest even 
through the " solemn mockery" of the last 
scene, which exhibits a religious ceremony 
rich as never could have taken place in any 



convent, without an absolute abrogation of 
the conventual laws. 

So paramount is the influence of Brage- 
lone over the whole person*, that the fete 
of the remaindtr scarcely touches our feel- 
ings, or only to provoke our contempt. The 
play, consequently, displays that sort of 
anomaly, that disturbs our sympathies with- 
out engaging them. We watch the course 
of Bragelone with increasing emotion, while 
we are conscious that Louise ought to be 
entitled to the pity we expend upon him. 
It is but justice to observe, however, that 
notwithstanding all the pains the author 
has taken to make Louise appear amiable, 
she sinks deeper and deeper, scene after 
scene, in contempt and abhorrence. 

As a poem, this drama is occasionally 
effective, and sometimes rises into sub- 
limity : but the flight is not sustained, and 
the author s wings often fell, as we suspect 
the tarnished plumes of his heroine did, be- 
fore they reach the height towards which 
they betray a perpetual instinct. The ne- 
cessity under which Mr. Bulwer was placed 
of introducing the court of Versailles — 
which, except by the scene-painters and 
machinists, could not be represented on the 
stage— has committed him to a very absurd 
underplot, in which the Duke de Lauzun, 
the living enigma of his day, and Madame 
de Montespan and her silly husband, and 
other witless and frivolous persons, are 
brought forward to give an image of that 
brilliant and dissipated scene. The whole 
of this bye-play is a signal failure, it 
wants the vivacity, the refinement, the ex- 
cess, and turbulent joyousness of Versailles: 
poor Madame de Montespan is painted as a 
mere lady of the bedchamber, plotting to 
accomplish her own disgrace ; and Louis 
XIV. is steeped in a fictitious grandeur that 
not only does little credit to his illustrious 
name, but that is very inadequate to the 
exhibition of his mosaic character. 

A passage or two will abundantly exem- 
plify the quality of the dialogue. The 
following is part of the opening scene be- 
tween Madame de Valliere and her daugh- 
ter, previously to her departure from the 
home of her youth. 

MAOEMOISELLK DB LA VALLIBBB. 

"Fto our last eve, my mother ! 

MADAXI DB LA VALLIBBB. 

Thouregrett'stit, 
My own Louse « albeit the court invites thee— 
A court, besides, whose glories doll and dim 
The pemp of Eastern kings, by poets told : 
A court— 
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MADBM0I8BLLB DB LA VALLIBRB. 

To which I shall not see my mother! 
•farthest old walls. In which, from «very stone, 
Childhood speaks eloquent of happy years ; 
Nor vines and woods which made me love the earth, 
Hot yonder spires, which raised that love to God !— 

The Vesper bell tolls. 
The vesper beul My mother, when once more 
I hear from these grey towers that holy chime, 
May thy child's heart be still as full of heaven, 
And cattou* to all tfcooghts of earth, save those 
Which mirror Even in the face of Home I 

MADAMS DK LA VALLIBRB. 

Do I not know thy soul i through every snare 
My gentle dove shall 'scape with spotless plumes. 
Alone in courts I have no fear for thee}*— 
Some natures take from Innocence the love 
Experience teaches; and their delicate leaves, 
tike the soft plant, shut out all wrong, and shrink 
From vice by instinct, as the wise by knowledge * 
And such is thine ! Mp voice thou wilt not hear, 
But Thought shall whisper where my voice should 

warn, 
And Conscience be thy mother and thy guide 1 

MADBMOISBLLB DE LA VALLIBRB. 

Oh, may I merit all thy care, and most 

Thy present trust ! Thou'lt write to me, my mother, 

And tell me of thyself t amidst the court 

Mychildhood'8 images shall rise. Be kind 

To the poor cotters in the wood j— alas, 

They'll miss me in the winter !— and my birds !— 

Thy hand will feed them *— 

The images gathered into this picture of 
the home of childhood and its associations 
are sufficiently common-place, and discover 
in the author no higher poetical faculty 
than that of collecting with skill the figures 
and allusions most appropriate to the situa- 
tion. But Mr. Bulwer t* capable of an occa- 
sional snatch of poetry full of true feeling, 
although, perhaps, slightly spoiled by 
extraneous embellishment in the expres- 
sion. Ex. gr., from the interview , be- 
tween Bragelone and Louise, when she 
is struggling with her half-confessed passion 
for the king. 

BRAOBLONB. 

Curs'd be the lies that wronged thee !— doubly curst 
The hard, the icy selfishness of soul, 
That, but to pander to an hour's caprice, 
Blasted that flower of life— fair fame ! Accurst 
The king, who casts his purple o'er his vices ! 

MADBMOISBLLS DK LA VALLIBRB. 

Hold !— thou malign'st thy king ! 

BRAOBLONB. 

He spared not thee ! 

UAOBMOISBLLB DB LA 'VALI/lHSS. 

The king !— God bless him ! 

BRAOBLONB. 

Would'st thou madden me I 
Thou !— no— thou lov'st hhn not?— thou hid'st thy 

face! 
Woman, thou tremblest t Lord of Hosts, for this 
Hast thou preserved me from the foeman's sword, 
And through the incarnadined and raging seas 
Of war upheld my steps ?— made life and soul 
The sleepless priests to that fair idol— Honour ? 
Was it for this ?— I loved thee not, Louise, 
As gallants love ! Thou wert .this life's Idsal, 



Breathing through earth the fcovelgr and the Holy,- . 

And clothing Poetry in human beauty ! 

When in this gloomy world they spoke- of sin, -, 

I thought of thee, and smiled— for thou wert sinless ! 

And when they told of some diviner act 

That made our nature noble, my heart whlsperM— 

So would have* done Louise 1— Twas thus I loved 

thee! 
To lose thee, I can bear it ; but to lase 
With thee all hope, all confidence, of virtue— 
This— /At* is hard 1 Oh! I am sick of earth. 

The best scenes are those that take place 
between Louise and Bragelone, and Brage- 
lone and the King. There is more pith in 
them — more reality — mow intense emotion 
and just sentiment, than in the whole of the 
rest of the play. From one of the latter 
we take a burst of denunciation, uttered by 
the indignant lover, who has now taken the 
cowl, against the monarch, who at this 
period acquired the title of the Great 

The world proclaims yon " Great ;" 
A million warriors bled to buy your laurels ; 
A million peasants starved to build Versailles ; 
Your people famish ; but your court is* splendid ! 
Priests from their pulpits bless your glorious reign j 
Poets have sung thee greater than Augustus j 
And painters placed you on immortal canvass, 
Limned as the Jove whose thunders awe the world ; 
But, to the humble minister of God, 
You are the king who has betrayed bis trust, 
Beggared a nation but to bloat a court, 
Seen in men's lives the pastime to ambition, 
Looked but on virtue as the toy for vice, 
And, for the first time, from a subject's lips, 
Mow learns the name he leaves to time and God ! 

But the work is very unequal. There 
are passages in this drama which are not 
only unworthy of Mr. Bulwer s reputation, 
but which we are surprised could have 
escaped the pen of any writer whose judg- 
ment was not utterly overborne by the 
caprices of his fancy. We find an exam- 
ple of this species of mere rhodomontade in 
the soliloquy of Bragelone, after he has suc- 
ceeded in prevailing on Louise to take the 
Veil — an historical untruth, but a good 
stage incident, 

A never-heard philosopher is Life ! 

Our happiest hour* ore sleep's;— and sleep proclaims, 

Bid we but listen to its warning voice, 

That Rest it earth's elixir I Why, then, pine 

That, ere our years grow feverish with their toil, 

Too weary-worn to find the rest they [the years.?] 

sigh for, 
We learn betimes thk moral or rbposb ? 
I will lie down, and sleep away this world. 
The pause of care, the slumber of tired passion, 
Why, why- defer '-till night is well-nigh spent ? 
When the brief sun that gilt the landscape sets, 
When o'er the music on the leaves of life 
Chill silence falls, and every fluttering hope 
That voiced the, world with song has gone to roost, 
Then [what then ?] let thy soul, from the poor 

labourer, learn, 
" Sleep's sweetest taken soonest !*' 

Which piece* of information, to be ob- 
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tained from tlie labourer, is a palpable 
plagiarism from the good old adage. 

Early to bed, 

Early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, 

Wealthy, and wise ! 

We beg of the reader to analyse the 
whole of this passage, if it were for no other 
purpose than to assure himself of the skill 
with which a quantity of words can be put 
together, and subdivide4 into heroic lines, 
without containing a single grain of sense. 
The confusion of images is almost without 
a parallel : the elixir and the moral of re- 
pose — the sleeping away the world — the 



lateness of the night— the gilding of the 
"brief sun"— the falling of chill silence 
over the music upon the leaves of life, when 
the fluttering hopes that used to sing such, 
pretty songs are gone to roost — are dug up 
from the lowest depths of bathos. But 
such faults are less censurable than the 
grand moral of the drama. It is in this 
that Mr. Bulwer has placed himself be- 
yond the pale of clemency : his meretri- 
cious and silken absurdities may be excused, 
but what apology can be offered for an 
attempt to redeem the character of Louise 
de' la Valliere, and elevate her into a stage, 
heroine \ 
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What noble spoils of war are thine, 

Illustrious Espartero? 
Bottles of scent, pomade divine, 

Left by the Irish hero. t 



Let others talk of warlike stores, 
Thy victory is prouder ; 

For rarer on the Spanish shores 
Are soap-balls and puff-powder. 



in. 



Lord Ranelagh in vain looks big, 
For former honours craving ; 

When in the fight he lost his wig, 
We know it was close shaving 



Dismay'd by all these dire events, 
A sad plaint he commences ; 

" At Bilboa I lost my scents, 
" And scarce retain d my senses. 



" And to complete my tale of woes, 
" And incidents distressing, 

" My baggage lost, to self or foes 
" I cannot give a dressing. 



VI. 



Alas ! alas ! that cruel fate 
" Should thus destroy my glory ; 

; I now remember, when too late, 
" Whigs ne'er support a Tory * 
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Lady Charleville is the daughter of 
the late Colonel John Campbell, and wife 
of Charles William, present Earl of Char- 
leville. 

The Earl of Charleville derives mater- 
nally from the extinct house of Moore, 
Barons Tullamore and Earls Charleville, 
which sprung from a common ancestor with 
the Moores, Earls and Marquesses of Drog- 
heda. Thomas Moore, Esq., of Benenden, 
had an eldest son John Moore, Esq., who 
married Margaret, daughter and heir of 
John Brent, Esq., and widow of John 
Dering, Esq., of Lurrenden, by whom he 
had, with other issue, Sir Edward Moore, 
who, settling in Ireland, was founder of the 
house of Drogheda ; and 

Sir Thomas Moore, who also took up 
his abode in Ireland, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth,.and obtained by grant from the crown, 
5th December, 1577, the castle of Castle- 
town, with seven hundred and fifty-eight 
acres of land thereunto adjoining, in the 
King's County, being styled in the said grant 
"Thomas Moore of Croghan." He was 
subsequently knighted, .but was eventually 
slain in his castle by the insurgent Irish, 
against whom he had served with much 
vigour. He was succeeded by his son, 

Sir John Moore of Croghan Castle, who 
with other extensive possessions had a grant 
from the crown, 23rd April, 1622, of the 
town and lands of Tullamore, in the King's 
County, to the extent of eleven hundred and 
forty-seven acres. He married Dorothy, 
fifth daughter of Dr. Adam Loffcus, Arch- 
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bishop of Dublin, and Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, and, dying 26th April, 1633, was 
succeeded by his eldest son, 

Thomas Moore, Esq., of Croghan, M.P. 
for Phillipstown. This gentleman married 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Ambrose Forth, 
of Catrach, near Dublin, Judge of the Pre- 
rogative Court in Ireland, and was suc- 
ceeded at his decease by his eldest son, 

John Moore, Esq., of Croghan, who 
married a daughter of Sir William Sam- 
bach, Attorney-General for Ireland, but by 
that lady had no surviving issue. He mar- 
ried, secondly, in 1669, Ellen, second 
daughter of Dudley Colley, Esq., of Castle 
Carberry, in the county Kildare, and was 
succeeded by his elder son, 

Tne Right Honourable John Moore, of 
Croghan, M.P. for King's County, who was 
elevated to the peerage of Ireland, 22nd 
October 1715, as Baron Moore of Tullamore, 
and obtained a reversionary grant of the 
office of Master General of Ireland. His 
Lordship married first, in 1697, Mary, 
daughter of Elorathan Lunn, Esq., and had 
issue — 
Charles, his successor. 
Jane, who was married, in 1724, to 
Wm. Bury, Esq., of Shannon Grove, 
in the county of Limerick, and had 
with other issue John Bury, of whom 
presently. 
Lord Tullamore married, secondly, Eliza- 
beth, daughter andcoheiress of John Sankey, 
Esq., of Tenelick, in the county Longford, 
widow of Sir John King, Bart. His Lord- 
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ship died 8th September, 1752, and was 
succeeded by his only son 

Charles, second Lord Tullamore, born 
in 1712, a Privy Councillor, and Governor 
of the King's County. His Lordship was 
advanced to the dignity of Earl of Char- 
leville, 16th Sept. 1758. He married 13th 
October, 1737, Hester, only daughter and 
heiress of James Coghill, Esq., but died 
without issue, 17th February, 1764, when 
his honours became extinct, and his estates 
passed to his nephew, John Bury, Esq., 
who married Catherine, second daughter 
and co-heiress of Francis Sadler, Esq., of 
Sopwell Hall, in the county of Tipperary, 
and died 4th Aug. 1764, leaving an only 
son, 

Charles William Bury, Esq., of Char- 
leville Forest, in the King's County, who 
was raised to the peerage of Ireland as 
Baron TuUamore, 7th November, 1797* 
created Viscount Charleville, 29th Decem- 
ber, 1800, and Earl of Charleville, 16th 
February, 1806, He married, 4th June 
1798, Catherine Maria, widow of James 
Tisdall, Esq., and daughter and heir of 
Thomas Townley Dawson, Esq., by whom 
he left, at his decease in October 1835, an 
only son, 

Charles William, present Earl of 
Charleville, born 29th April 1801. This 
nobleman espoused, 26th February 1821, 
Beaujolois Harriet Charlotte, third daugh- 
ter of the late Colonel John Campbell, the 
lady whose portrait forms this month's illus- 
tration, and has issue- 
Charles William George, born 8th 

March, 1822. 
John James, born 22nd October, 1827. 
Alfred, born 19th February, 1829. 
Beaujolois Eleanora Katherine. 
The Campbells of Shawfield descend 
from a younger son of the noble house of 
Argyle, and are connected by marriage with 
almost all the families of note in Scotland. 
The island of Islay, forming part of their 
possessions, is one of the Western Isles, and 
the most fertile of all the Hebrides. Its 
extent is considerable, being on an average 
twenty-seven miles long and seventeen 
broad. It contains* a population of nearly 
seventeen thousand inhabitants, and was the 
ancient seat of government of the Lords of 



the Isles. The most ancient estate, how- 
ever, of this branch of the Campbells is 
Skipness Castle, situated in the district of 
Kintyre, and county of Argyle. 

John Campbell, Esq., of Skipness Castle, 
an early ancestor of the family, married the 
Lady Harriet, daughter of the Earl of 
Buchan, and was grandfather of 

Daniel Campbell, of Skipness Castle, 
who espoused Harriet, daughter of the Earl 
of Glencairn, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, 

Daniel Campbell, Esq., of Islay, &c, 
who died unmarried, and was succeeded by 
his brother, 

Walter Campbell, of Islay and Shaw- 
field, who married first, Ellinor, daughter 
of Lord Mark Kerr, and, secondly, Mary, 
daughter of Nisbet, of Dirlton. He died in 
October, 1816, having had issue— 
John, his heir. 
Robert, of Skipness Castle, died without 

issue. 
The elder son, 

John Campbell, Esq., pre-deceased his 
father in 1808, having wedded in 1796 the 
beautiful and accomplished Lady Charlotte 
Campbell*, youngest daughter of John, 
Duke of Argyle, by whom he had two sons 
and six daughters, viz. 

Walter Frederick, now of Shawfield 
and Islay, who married, 2d February, 
1820, Lady Ellinor Charteris, eldest 
daughter of Francis, Earl of Wemyss 
and March, and has issue. 
John George, who married, 6th August 
1830, Ellen, daughter of Sir Fitzwil- 
liam Barrington, Bart., and died in 
1830, leaving a son and a daughter. 
Eliza Maria, married to Sir Wm. Gordon 

dimming, Bart. 
Eleanora, married to Henry Earl of 

Uxbridge. 
Beaujolois, Countess of Charleville. 
Emma, married to William Russell, Esq., 
youngest son of Lord William Russell. 
Adelaide. 

Julia, married to Peter Langford Brooke,' 
Esq., of Mere, in Cheshire. 

* Her Ladyship married, after Colonel Campbell's 
decease, the Rev. Mr. Bury, and bas been, as Lady 
Charlotte Bury, highly distinguished in the literary 
world. 
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For some weeks Miriam and I enjoyed 
uninterrupted felicity in the halls of Ghi- 
zeh, but the feelings of satiety are insepa- 
rable fipm enjoyment, and she who had 
been from infancy accustomed to the ex- 
citement of a city, grew weary of the soli- 
tude of Ghizeh. I tried to reconcile her 
to the spiritual intelligences that obeyed 
my spell, but she had inherited from her 
father a perfect horror of magical arts, and 
shrunk from all contact with the elemen- 
tary spirits. I loved power for its own 
sake; though I could command luxuries 
unknown in the palaces of kings, I lived 
abstemiously ; with heaps of untold gold at 
my disposal, I remained poor; and I pre- 
ferred my plain student's robe to the 
richest produce of the looms of Cashmere. 
Slowly and sadly the conviction dawned 
upon me that Miriam was discontented 
with her lot ; she began to express anxiety 
about her family, and at length reminded 
me that I had promised to join her father 
at Bagdad. My minor informed me that 
Al Kahman had reached that city in safety, 
and purchased a protection from the Fa- 
ther of the Faithful, but it had added the 
unwelcome intelligence of his having taken 
unto himself a young wife, in whose arms 
his son and his daughter-in-law were for- 
gotten. This piece of news, so far from 
abating Miriam's desire to visit her father, 
roused her impatience to the highest pitch; 
she was ambitious of competing with her 
mother-in-law, and testing the strength of 
her influence with Al Kahman. In an evil 
hour I promised to gratify her wishes; 
the slaves of my will prepared a train of 
camels laden with the richest productions 
of Yemen, they brought a splendid litter 
that might have excited the envy of a Sul- 
tana, and having arranged this caravan on 
the banks of the Tigris, they transported 
Miriam and myself to that noble stream. 

We were within a few miles of Bagdad, 
and the sun was just rising upon the earth, 
when, in the guise of a wealthy merchant, 
I presented myself before the gates of that 
noble city. Although it had lost some of 
the splendours that adorned it during the 
flourishing days of the Abasside dynasty, 
Bagdad had much to charm the sense and 



gratify the imagination. The rays of the 
morning sun glented back from the gilded 
cupolas and tapering minarets of the 
mosques; awnings of rich silk excluded 
the scorching heat from the houses of its 
powerful princes and rich traders ; all the 
treasures of the remotest part of the East 
were displayed in its extensive bazaars, 
merchants of every hue and variety of cos- 
tume, between the snowy mountains of Kaf 
and the distant island of Serendib, crowded 
its streets; and the scene was further enli- 
vened by groups of mercenary soldiers, 
collected from remote and wild regions, 
whose arms and dress showed the solici- 
tude that uncivilised tribes always display 
for the trappings of war. The Tartar cou- 
rier galloped by with the speed of the 
whirlwind, his lofty yellow cap decorated 
with a single feather, his short felt cloak 
streaming from his left shoulder, his light 
lance, with a flag at its head, thrown into 
every variety of graceful position that 
could display the taste and activity of its 
owner. A squadron of Turks wheeled 
into line ; men steady in their saddles, that 
horse and man seemed but one animal; 
their fazzes fitting close to the head were 
void of ornament, their spears were mo- 
tionless as the cedars of Lebanon when 
all the winds are hushed into stillness. 
Forming a strong contrast to the Turkish 
gravity came a party of Kuzzilbashes, the 
Persians of the red turban; they had all the 
wild and frolicsome gaiety of youth, their 
steeds frisked, curveted, and caracolled, the 
horsemen gave vent to their exuberant 
spirits in loud cries of joy, in feats of spor- 
tive dexterity, in racing and chasing 
scarcely consistent with discipline, but 
which it would be as impossible to check 
as to stay the flow of the Tigris. Why 
need I mention the savage Kurd or the 
hardy Arab ? why describe the light boats 
that shot with arrow speed over the bright 
waters of the river? Thy glory has for 
ever departed, proud mistress of Asia ! the 
bat hovers round thy gilded ceilings, and 
the chakal howls in thy desolated halls ! 

Miriam gazed on the brilliant scene with 
intense delight, and I listened to her excla- 
mations of almost childish joy, with a sad 
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conviction that she would never consent to 
our return to the solitary caves of Ghizeh. 
Having paid the numerous tolls which the 
increasing evils of misgovernment caused 
to he exacted at the gates of the city, I 
proceeded with my train to the house of 
Al Kahraan, having first sent forward a 
messenger to announce my approach. We 
were wealthy and we were welcome ; how 
far one was the consequence of the other, it 
needs little experience in the ways of the 
world to discover. Emina, my father-in- 
law's young spouse, received Miriam with 
expressions of friendship so outrageously 
extravagant, that they would have excited 
suspicion in any one whose knowledge of 
mankind was not derived from hooks alone. 
Al Kahraan almost worshipped a son-in- 
law, whose train of camels seemed rather 
to belong to a caravan than to a private 
merchant. He offered to become my 
factor ; ignorant of business and reckless of 
.wealth, I told him that he should be my 
partner, provided that he would undertake 
themanagemeutofmystock. Hisprofessions 
of gratitude were unbounded ; the deserted 
palace of a vizier was purchased as a resi- 
dence for both families, and a splendid shop 
hired in one of the largest bazaars. 

Bagdad was at this period the scene of 
unparalleled luxury and debauchery ; the 
Khaliph, secluded in his palace, entrusted 
the government to his ministers, who, op- 
posed to each other in every possible way 
but one, showed wondrous unanimity in 
robbing the poor, selling privileges to the 
rich, and making the success of a suit 
depend on the length of the purse. Emina 
had a natural love for ostentatious display; 
the rules of Islam, that confined women 
to the seclusion of the harem, had been 
greatly relaxed in the licentious capital, 
and the fluctuating nature of the popula- 
tion of Bagdad, where tens of thousands 
arrived and whence as many departed 
every day, prevented the existence of any 
public opinion that could control the scan- 
dal. My poor Miriam speedily acquired a 
taste for dissipation ; she joined Emina in 
excursions on the river, visits to the ba- 
zaars, and parties of pleasure to the rich 
gardens on the Upper Tigris ; by what at 
first seemed to be mere accident, they were 
always sure to meet some of the most dissi- 
pated officers of the Khaliph's guards 
whenever they went abroad ; and as a con- 
. sequence flower-messages and even amatory 
letters persecuted them at home. I heard 



ghazals (odes) recited under my window in 
praise of Miriam and Emina, — and— fool 
that I was ! — it gave me pleasure to find 
that the world was not insensible to her 
charms, and that many envied me the pos- 
session of such a treasure. 

Al Kahmans age should have rendered 
him wiser, but he had become the most 
dissipated of the whole family. His wife 
herself encouraged him to purchase beauti- 
ful slaves, his acquaintances taught him to 
love the wines of Shiraz, and his old Coptic 
habits gave him an inveterate love of gam- 
bling. Every night riot and debauchery 
reigned in our palace ; Al Kahman feasted 
his depraved associates in one apartment ; 
Emina and Miriam had their coterie in 
another. I, to whom crowds were odious 
and noise disgusting, sought shelter in a 
remote pavilion, and devoted myself ear- 
nestly to my favourite studies. 

In Bagdad I was soon known by the nick- 
name of the Silent Merchant ; I frequented 
its bazaars to search for hooks, which had 
been collected in that city by the earlier 
Khaliphs, and subsequently dispersed 
abroad by the carelessness of their suc- 
cessors. As I never sought an abatement 
of price, I was a welcome purchaser; and 
whenever I appeared, I was followed by the 
possessors of the most beautifulmanuscripts, 
each chanting the excellence of his wares 
with a zeal and pertinacity that never 
grew weary. Sometimes I went into the 
courts of law, and by liberal donations pro- 
cured justice for the poor and unprotected ; 
but I hated all expressions of gratitude, 
and my cold refusals of thanks, so morti- 
fying to human pride, more than counter- 
balanced my generosity; every benefit I 
conferred made me a new enemy, for 
though I often averted I always wounded 
self-love. One day, while passing near the 
tribunal of the Cadi, I heard the shrieks 
of a wretch suffering under the tortures of 
the bastinado. I hurried to the spot, and 
at my urgent intreaty the punishment 
was suspended. I inquired his crime, and 
was told that he was suspected of a rob- 
bery, and had defrauded justice of its due, 
by refusing to share his plunder with its 
ministers. A large bribe induced the Cadi 
to give the case a new hearing, and a se- 
cond donation made such a change in the 
balance of evidence, that the robber was 
declared innocent and ordered to be set at 
liberty. The wretch was unable to stand 
from the blows he had received ; I had 
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him brought to the palace and dressed his 
wounds with my own hands. 

Curiosity induced me to inquire the his* 
tory of Khoja, for so my new friend was 
named. I found him a thorough scoundrel 
on principle, he believed every body to be 
as bad as himself; men appeared to him 
born for no other purpose than to cheat or 
be cheated : the former he regarded as his 
own. predestined vocation, and to practise it 
seemed just as natural as to eai when he 
was hungry, or drink when he was athirst. 
This opened to me a new view of human 
nature ; and though disgusted with the pro- 
fligate avowal of crimes which Khoja made 
without scruple, I took a fancy to the fel- 
low, and engaged him as my servant. Ere 
long he began to hint darkly, that 1 ought to 
pay more attention to my wife's conduct, 
which had, indeed, for some time back, 
given me considerable uneasiness. Miriam 
no longer came to meet me with pleasure ; 
she was silent and constrained in my com- 
pany, and scarcely disguised her satisfaction 
whenever I signified my intention of re- 
maining alone in the pavilion. Sometimes, 
indeed, she complained of my studious and 
solitary disposition ; and I so far gratified 
her, as to join once or twice in the parties 
of pleasure that she and Emina formed 
My readiness to gratify their wildest and 
most expensive whims, my lavish supply of 
money, and, perhaps, my credulity in be- 
lieving any excuse however improbable, for 
the improprieties that I noticed, made me 
always a welcome guest ; but the fashion- 
able amusements of Bagdad, always trifling, 
and not unfrequently indecorous, were in- 
tolerable bores to one whose mind was 
exalted by the richest stores of knowledge. 
To my taste, which had been refined by the 
study of the noblest models almost into a 
state of morbid sensibility, the fashionable 
jests of a Bagdad party were dull and point- 
less ; their attempts at wit tiresome, their 
anxiety about trifles ridiculous, and their 
scandal disgusting. I longed for the halls 
of Ghizeh ; but 1 saw that Miriam was de- 
lighted with the world, and for her sake I 
continued to dwell in the detested city. 

A sudden change came over Miriam's 
conduct ; she began to lavish on me all the 
endearments of our early love, to speak with 
all the warmth of a heart overflowing with 
its, own tenderness, to exhibit an anxiety for 
my health and comfort, which amounted 
almost to painful solicitude. 1 could not 
avoid remarking the alteration with some- 



thing like a boast to Khoja. He smiled 
and shook his head. " When guilt is con- 
templated," said that shrewd observer, " we 
are silent and abstracted, because conscience 
still struggles against inclination ; but when 
guilt is consummated, hypocrisy is sum- 
moned to disarm suspicion, and mirth as- 
sumed to impose upon ourselves." 

" You cannot mean," I said, "that Mi- 
riam is only acting a part ?" 

" Never did t display so much fondness 
for my father as when I found my way to 
his secret hoards, and made his hidden trea- 
sures purchase my enjoyments," 

"Wretch!" I exclaimed, "dare you 
compare your wretched self with A being so 
pure and holy as Miriam ? If you dare re- 
peat such an insult I will consign you to 
tortures, compared to which the bastinado 
would be positive enjoyment." 

" The ass of Tabaristan would not believe 
he was eating brambles, until he found the 
thorns sticking in his throat,'* said Khoja 
very carelessly, and with this complimentary 
proverb he turned away. 

In spite of myself, the words of Khoja 
infused suspicion into my mind, and I began 
to watch Miriam's countenance more closely 
than I had done for months. The result of 
the investigation was far from satisfactory ; 
in the midst of her endearments I found that 
she was unwilling to let her eye meet mine, 
and when she poured forth a flood of loving 
expressions, the torrent was often checked 
by a choking sound, like the last agonies of 
expiring conscience. One evening that I 
had retired to my pavilion, I mused over 
many circumstances in my wife's conduct 
which had excited almost unconscious alarm 
in my mind, and I wished for the magic 
mirror of Ghizeh, to know how her time 
was employed in my absence. I spoke the 
long disused spell, and once more stood in 
the Hall of Power ; the wondrous mirror 
was before me, but some unaccountable 
feeling long prevented me from pronouncing 
the charm which brought the images of life 
to its dark surface? When, at length, the 
incantation was pronounced, I beheld the 
outside of my own pavilion at Bagdad beset 
by the guards of the Khaliph ; Miriam, ac- 
companied by an officer, notoriously the 
most dissipated wretch in the Scaracenic 
empire, was opening the door with a master- 
key; the dagger which she bore in her 
hand, left no doubt of her intention. My 
worthy friend Khoja was standing near her 
with a shaded light, while my treacherous 
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father-in-law and his wife were posting the 
soldiers, so as to block up ail avenues of 



Instantly summoning my most powerful 
spirits, I transported myself into the centre 
of the group. My blood ran cold, when I 
heard Miriam, inquiring the exact position 
of the couch on which I was accustomed to 
recline, and boasting of the art with which 
she had wrung from me the secret, that my 
magic power was suspended while blood 
flowed even from the smallest wound. But 
when her lover told her not to strike a 
mortal blow, but to preserve my life, that 
my tortures might gratify a savage popu- 
lace, the measure of my rage was full ; it 
overflowed when she yielded an unreluctant 
assent to the brutal advice, and when 
Khoja began to jest on my anticipated 
sufferings. My plans were formed in a 
moment ; Khoja, invested with my shape, 
was flung helpless on the couch, his shoulder 
received Miriam's dagger, his cries brought 
in the savage guards, his limbs were loaded 
with the fetters designed for me. The 
soldiers dragged away the helpless wretch, 
heedless of his remonstrances ; Miriam and 
her lover rushed into each other's arms, 
believing themselves alone in the pavilion, 
and as they met in a guilty embrace, ex- 
claimed together, " May we be thus for 
ever united ! * 

" May you be thus for ever united !" ex- 
claimed a voice, that sounded in their ears 
like thunder. Their limbs moved not, as 
they beheld me surrounded by a troop of 
flaming spirits, who bound the wretched 
pair together with adamantine fetters by the 
arms and legs, while their dresses, assuming 
the rigidity of the hardest steel, rendered 
them incapable of the slightest motion. 

" Thus be you for ever united ; con- 
demned to gaze on the guilty faces of each 
other, while memory shall wither the cheek, 
age quench the eye, and disease ravage the 
countenance. Away with them, ye Afrites, 
to the halls of Ghizeh ; let them be placed in 
an illuminated chamber, where they can 
admire each other's charms, and meditate at 
their leisure on the vengeance of Al Amin." 

As they disappeared through the air, I 
fired the pavilion; and walking quietly 
towards the palace in the guise of 
Khoja, meditated how I should punish Al 
Kahman and Emina. Poverty was, 1 be- 
lieved, a sufficient infliction; at a word, 
my piles of gold were worthless slates, my 
jewels mere pebbles, my rich silks and 



tapestries spiders' webs, my camels emmets, 
that hid themselves in earth. Al Kah- 
man and his wife were exulting in the de- 
struction of the pavilion, because they 
believed that they would not be called to 
share the spoil with Miriam and her para- 
mour, when they were summoned by the 
Cadi to give up the confiscated property of 
the magician. 

Words cannot describe the astonishment 
and rage of all parties, when they found 
that the expected treasures had unaccount- 
ably disappeared. The Cadi was perfectly 
furious ; he ordered Al Kahman and Khoja 
to be bound and dragged before his tribunal 
at the earliest dawning of day. 

Rarely did the citizens of Bagdad quit 
their beds with more alacrity than, on the 
morning that was to witness the trial and, as 
they easily believed, the execution of the 
silent merchant. As I was hurried along in 
Khoja sform,I heard voices that I well knew, 
for they were those of persons who had pro- 
fited by my kindness, ventingtheir concealed 
envy on myheadin curses and scandals. The 
luckless wretch who wore my shape was 
overwhelmed with all nameless insults, and 
all his attempts at explanation were drowned 
by the clamours of an infuriated multitude. 
The Cadi had not much trouble in getting 
evidence to support his predetermined sen- 
tence. There was a mob round his tri- 
bunal testifying with one accord to a cata- 
logue of the blackest crimes that imagina- 
tion can conceive, and he could only for a 
moment stifle the clamour, by sentencing 
his prisoner to the horrid punishment of 
the pale. My very soul sickened when I 
saw the wicked Khoja forced to endure the 
fearful agonies of that dreadful death ; but 
the other spectators, though they deemed 
that they witnessed the unmerited fate of 
their innocent benefactor, rent the air with 
demoniac shouts, and tried to embitter the 
tortures of the victim by taunts and insults. 
While Khoja was writhing on the instru- 
ment of death, the Cadi demanded of Al 
Kahman where the treasures were con- 
cealed. It was in vain that he protested 
ignorance ; both he and Emina were con- 
demned to the bastinado, and the punish- 
ment was continued until they both sunk 
senseless. Khoja's reputation as a robber 
exposed him to suspicion, and I, who wore 
his form, was dragged forward as the next 
victim of the Cadi's cruelty. But in a mo- 
ment I was the judge on the bench, and 
the Cadi, extended before his own tribunal, 
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suffered the punishment he had so often 
inflicted upon others. 

The last stroke fell upon his feet as Khoja 
breathed his last sigh. " It is finished," I 
exclaimed, in a voice of thunder, and ap- 
pearing on the tribunal in my own shape, 
surrounded by flaming guards, I detailed 
to the assembled multitude the particulars 
of the vengeance that I had inflicted on the 
authors ef my wrongs. "Ere I bid you 
farewell/* I continued, " share among you 
my now useless treasures," and I seemed 
to fling showers of gold into the thickest of 
the throng as I disappeared. 

The scramble for wealth by the avari- 
cious multitude produced a scene of con- 
fusion that transcends description; sabres 
flashed, lances were pointed, stones and other 
missiles were flung ; those who could obtain 
no weapon struck, kicked, and bit; women 
screamed, men shouted; the groans of 
wretches trampled in the press were un- 
heard. Even after the gold had disap- 
peared, angry passions continued to main- 
tain the tumult, until the combatants 
shrunk from sheer exhaustion. 

In the mean time I returned to Ghizeh, 
and summoned for the first and last inter- 



view the spirit of my deceased master, 
Macarius. He appeared with the cold me- 
ditative aspect which he had worn in life— 
" I know thy fortunes, my son," he said ; 
"thou wast doomed to learn that super- 
human power is a solitary thing ; sympathy 
cannot exist between knowledge and igno- 
rance. Miriam's joys were not thy joys, 
neither were her griefs thy griefs. From 
the day that thou first began to commune 
with the elementary spirits, thou hadst 
rendered thyself unfit for human society. 
Thou art the victim of thy own power, and 
must henceforth dwell alone." 

When Macarius disappeared, I com- 
manded that Miriam and her lover should 
be loosed from their fetters and transported 
to Bagdad. I could not bear to look upon 
the face of a woman I had so tenderly 
loved, and I have never enquired her sub- 
sequent fete. I am a companionless being, 
possessed of power which I do not want 
and fear to use, deprived of the sympathy 
for which every human soul thirsts, but 
none move ardently than mine— my life is 
joyless, and my death * * * 

The rest of the MS. is illegible* 
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Oh, farewell to mead and mountain ! 
Oh, farewell to wood and fountain ; 

Autumn now is growing old ; 
On the tree the leaf is dying, 
In the air the light straws flying, 

Earth is dark and skies are cold. 

Darker yet the streams are flowing, 
Colder yet the winds are blowing, 

All is one broad field of white ; 
Tamed by winter's growing weather, 
E'en the wild bird leaves the heather, 

Scarcely shrinking from the sight. 

Welcome, Winter, I must love thee, 
Though a few feint hearts reprove thee ; 

Let them call thee what they may, . 
Never, never does young Pleasure 
Trip a gayer, lighter measure, 

Than in Winter's cheerful day. 
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We are happy to state that their Majesties and 
the whole of the Royal Family are in excellent 
health : her Majesty was troubled with a slight 
cold at the beginning of the month. The Duchess 
of Gloucester has been afflicted with a severe 
attack of Alness, but is now perfectly recovered. 

The operation on the eyes of Prince George of 
Cumberland, which was to have been performed at 
Christmas, is, by the advice of Baron Graeffe, to be 
delayed until May. 

The Duke and Duchess of Roxburgh left the 
Star and Garter, Richmond Hill, on the 2nd, for 
the continent. 

The Duke and Duchess of St. Alban's remain at 
Brighton till the close of February. Their Graces 
intend to give a grand entertainment on St. Valen- 
tine's day. 

A statue of the late Duke of Athol, executed by 
a pupil of Chantrey, has been placed in the cathedral 
of Dunkeld. 

The Duke of Devonshire has sent the collection 
of Egyptian antiquities his Grace purchased in town 
to Chatsworth. 

The Marquess of Tweedale has been elected a 
Vice President of the Scottish Corporation, in place 
of Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, Bart., lately de- 
ceased. 

The Marquess and Marchioness of Londonderry 
were to commence their journey from St. Peters- 
burgh to Berlin on the 20th, on their way to 
England ; they are expected to arrive here at the 
beginning of February. 

The Marquess of Hertford has left Nice for 
Milan. 

The Marquess and Marchioness of Aylesbury have 
arrived in Grosven or- square from their seat, Tot- 
tenham-park, for the season. 

The Earl and Countess of Mansfield have post, 
poned their departure from' the palace at Scone 
until the middle of February. 

The venerable Earl of Lauderdale is daily occu- 
pied with literary pursuits at his seat, Dunbar 
House, N. B. 

It is said that the widow of the late Rev. Earl 
Nelson will shortly be united to George Knight, 



Esq., second son of Edward Knight, Esq., of God" 
meroham-park, Kent, and Charoton House, Hants. 

The Earl of Harewood is expected in town at 
the meeting of Parliament; but the family will 
probably remain in the country until Easter. 

The Earl of Yarmouth, eldest son of the Mar- 
quess of Hertford, will remain in Paris for the 
fashionable season. 

The mansion of Sir J. Langham, in Whitehall' 
place, has been again taken by the Earl of Mans- 
field for the approaching season. 

The magnificent mansion now building at Silsoc, 
Bedfordshire, will occupy another year in the com- 
pletion. The Earl de Grey is his own architect, 
and the work already betrays considerable ability. 

The Earl of Selkirk arrived at his seat, St. 
Mary's Isle, from a Tour in the Canadas and 
United States, on the 11th instant. 

Viscount Templeton has presented to the United 
Service Museum, Whitehall-yard, eight stone celts, 
a bronze celt, and a bronze spear, all dug up near 
Castle Upton. 

Lord Dicas, who is now in Paris, has relinquished 
his mansion, in Curzon-street, to the Duke and 
Duchess of Montrose. 

Lord and Lady Cowley have arrived in Grosve- 
nor-square for the season. 

Lord Henry Petty Fitzmaurice attained his ma- 
jority on the 6 th, but, in consequence of the late 
bereavement in the family of the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, the event was not celebrated. 

Lord Beresford will recommence his dinner par- 
ties next month in Cavendish-square. 

Lord Melbourne, Lord John Russe)l, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, have issued cards of 
invitation for grand dinners on the opening of Par- 
liament. 

Lady A. Beresford will remain at the palace bf 
Armagh until the first week in April 

Howard Elphinstone, Esq., M.P. and Sir Howard 
Elphinstone, during the obstruction on the roads, 
occasioned by the late snow storm, gave to five men 
30/. to convey important letters from Hastings to 
London, which could not be forwarded by the 
mails. 
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On Tuesday, January 10, the mortal remaius of 
Field Marshal Sir Samuel Hulse were conveyed 
from Chelsea Hospital, of which institution he was 
Governor, for interment in the family vault, situ- 
ated in the neighbourhood of Erith. 

Vice- Admiral Sir Robert Otway has quitted 



Brighton for Sheernees, having teen recently ap- 
pointed to the command of that station. 

Mr. Vernon Harcourt and the Lady Elizabeth 
will remain at Newnham Hall until the meeting of 
Parliament. 
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Introduction to the Literature of Europe 
in the Fifteenth, Sixteeth, and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. By Henry Hallam, 
F.R.S.A. Vol. I. Murray. London, 
1837. 

English genius, rich in its own productions, has 
hitherto accomplished little in the way of contribu- 
tions to literary history. The Bibliographia Bri- 
tannica — which furnishes no more than a few leaves 
to the great volume— is confessedly an inadequate 
authority, although, as a whole, it is the only au- 
thority we possess upon so large a scale of the lives 
of distinguished Englishmen. In Mr. Warton's His- 
tory of English Poetry, there certainly is an attempt 
towards an elaborate review of the origin and progress 
of the art, hut it wants method, its criticisms are not 
always very just or profound, and it does not come 
down later than the age of Elizabeth. Of Europe 
during the middle ages, we have a meagre and un- 
satisfactory account in the work of Mr. Berington t 
and here ends our brief enumeration of almost 
every thing that has been done in this way in our 
language, excepting, of course, such biographies as 
Todd's Life of Spenser, which take up individuals, 
and incidentally illustrate the age to which they 
belong. If we require more extensive and sound 
information, we must consult the researches of the 
German and French tavans ; bnt even here we 
cannot get all that we require, and the student who 
wishes to make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
literary history, must ascend to the original sources, 
to the Teutonic, the Saxon, the Minnesangers, the 
Troubadours, the Norman poets, and to every race 
which at different periods in different parts of 
Europe produced a distinct literature of its own. 
The announcement of such awork as an Introduction 
to the Literature of Europe from such a writer as Mr. 
Hallam, was, therefore, a subject of no ordinary 
congratulation, and we approached the perusal of 
this, his first volume, with mixed feelings of curio- 
sity and anxiety. It is not without mature delibera- 
tion, and sincere regret, that we must acknowledge 
the disappointment the defective execution of this 
important labour occasioned us. To the general 
reader, whose want of precise knowledge on the 
subject will render any epitome of the productions 
of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centu- 
ries acceptable to him, this book will doubtless, 
he welcome, and to such we commend i with- 
out hesitation. But the scholar will perceive 
without difficulty, how much it falls short of the 
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demands of the enquiry, how much it omits, how 
erroneous it is in some of its decisions, and, above 
all, into what a narrow compass it compresses a 
quantity of matter that ought to have been ex* 
panded into at least three times the space. The 
first and most serious fault is that >tr. Hallam has 
not given himself room enough to discuss the topics 
he has congregated upon his page. Out of this 
fault spring many others — such as hasty verdiets 
upon men who were confessedly the lights of their 
times, and the total rejection of names that inherit, 
by virtue of their intellectual ascendency, a high 
place in the records of literature. We cannot de- 
scend into particulars, but we refer the reader, if 
he will take the trouble to pursue the investigation, 
for examples of the first charge to the way in 
which Mr. Hallam dismisses such distinguished 
persons as St Avitus of Yienne, Erigene, St. Cesa- 
rius of Arlos, and Alcuin : and, in support of the 
second, we may notice the total omission of St. 
Aldhelm of Sherburne, and the inexcusable hrevity 
with which the Anglo-Norman and Spanish poets are 
treated. These are serious drawbacks on the plea- 
sure which such a work ought to confer : and we 
must conclude cither that Mr. Hallam's researches 
did not carry him sufficiently into the depths of the 
enquiry, or that he did not devote himself with the 
requisite assiduity to its prosecution. Mr. Hallam 
is generally, however, remarkable for honesty— 
although he sometimes betrays strange prejudices-— 
and for an accurate judgment — although, here 
again, he commits not a few extraordinary heresies. 
His reputation, we apprehend, will suffer by this 
work, which is infinitely inferior to his History of 
the Middle Ages, not merely in the fulness and 
correctness of its details, but even in its style, 
which is for the most part abrupt and inelegant. 

The Americans, in their Moral, Social, and 
Political Relations. By Francis J. Grund. 
2 vols. Longman. London. 1887. 

The countries of modern Europe are much more 
easily delineated than America. The vivacity of 
the French (now feat waning into cold ceremony), 
and the bluntnest of the English, are proverbial. 
We have no difficulty in assigning to the Peninsula 
and to Germany their more prominent characteris- 
tics : but respecting America, opinion still flickers 
and lingers, as if it were impossible to decide. 
There are two very evident reasons that will help 
us in some measure to explain the unsettled state 
o 
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of the subject: — 1st, America is in a. constant 
state of transition, so that the attributes of to-day 
are displaced by the attributes of to-morrow ; 2nd, 
the diversities that cover her soil are so various 
and so marked, that the experience of one traveller 
— however just and scrupulous he may be — will, 
of necessity, be found to differ even upon material 
points from the experience of another. It is in vain 
then that we attempt to fix or define the precise 
character of the Americans. They are — to employ 
a word which is said to be of transatlantic origin, 
but which is really derived from our old English 
writers — eternally progressing. Their field of 
exertion is so vast, that it affords room for almost 
boundless enterprise, and the circumstances of in- 
ternal competition in which they are placed, serve 
to draw out the industry of the country into perpe- 
tual action. Hence they are a people so busily 
occupied in commercial speculations, that they lite- 
rally have no time to cultivate the minor embel- 
lishments of life. The form of their government, 
too, which deprives them of the advantages of an 
aristocracy, has a considerable influence in sup- 
pressing the development of those refined tastes 
that finally impress upon a nation its distinctive and 
individual traits. Mr. Grand, the author of the 
elaborate work before us, resided for a period of 
fifteen years in America, and being a German by 
birth, and a citizen of the world in practice, he was 
free from those prejudices which so frequently dis- 
tort the estimates of the tourist, whose deductions 
are usually formed from the surface. But his book 
is, nevertheless, not to be wholly relied upon. In 
politics, he is an ardent republican, and cannot dis- 
cover in the institutions of America a single defect : 
in habit, he is so thoroughly imbued with the 
usages of the States, that he cannot detect in the 
people any of those faults which even the most 
favourable European who has written on the sub- 
ject has not hesitated to admit. His strictures, 
therefore, are remarkably one-sided : and he carries 
his partiality so far, that he exalts the literature of 
America to nearly an equal rank with that of 
England. It is not necessary to expose the fallacy 
of such an assertion. The Sparks and Bancrofts, 
the Childs and Sigourneys, the Fays and Browns 
of America have not enough of original power, of 
knowledge, of experience, to create even the begin. 
Dings of a national literature. What they have as 
yet produced is nothing better than a mere reflec- 
tion from England, tarnished in the process by an 
uncultivated taste. In history and biography 
America has not put forward a solitary claim that 
will survive to the next generation : in moral 
philosophy, the new world is a blank ; in science, 
she has cultivated the lower branches with dili- 
gence, but has made no discoveries: her novels 
are poor imitations : and her poetry is full of va- 
nishing tints, like the rainbow, but lacks the endur. 
ing qualities of thought and deep feeling. Mr. 
Grund's pictures of society are, we confess, not 
very attractive to us, although we have no right to 
question the accuracy of his statement that the 
felicity of married life in America will not yield in 



comparison with that ot any other country in the 
world. That fact may be undeniable, yet to us 
the absence of those graces, which we aie accus- 
tomed to consider indispensable to the highest 
pleasures of intercourse, would greatly reduce 
the amount of domestic happiness by lowering 
its tone. American ladies, it appears, are rarely 
educated for the drawing-room : they excel in the 
useful arts : they are even instructed in mechanical 
studies; but languages and ornamental pursuits 
are seldom cultivated amongst them. No doubt, 
therefore, they are very good women, and very sen- 
sible women, and may take an interest in the course 
of the exchanges, and the fluctuations of the 
market ; but if we look for the accomplishments that 
enable them to exercise an influence of a different 
and a more feminine description in their circle, we 
shall be utterly disappointed. The truth seems to 
be, and Mr. Grund's book proves it, although the 
author does not acknowledge so much in words, 
that the whole pressure of American society is 
towards a single point — money. Every body is 
engrossed in employments of one sort or another ; 
they see nothing beyond their immediate occupa- 
tions ; there is no such luxury as " learned lei- 
sure ;" and the wealthy families who have retired 
from the cares of traffic, and live upon the fruits of 
past labour, have no sense of any more elevated 
mode of exhibiting their advantages, than in a gro- 
velling and mercenary spirit of vulgar ostentation. 
Partial as the work is, it does not conceal this 
truth ; which is creditable to the country, as a land 
of trade, but which disposes at once of its claims to 
be considered in any more ambitious point of view. 

The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, M. B. 

From a variety of original sources. By. 

James Prior, author of the Life of Burke, 

&c. 2 vols. Murray. London, 1837. 

It is remarkable that, until the appearance of 
these volumes, so little should have been known 
of the life of so distinguished a writer as Oliver 
Goldsmith. The principal incidents that have 
descended to us are to be found in Bos well's Life of 
Johnson, and in the episodical notices scattered 
through the reminiscences of Mrs. Piozzi, and other 
occasional biographers of the period. Mr. Prior has 
ably supplied the desideratum. His residence in 
Ireland, his association with Irishmen of eminence, 
and the local opportunities opened to him by his 
researches in the preparation of the life of Burke, 
yielded him ample materials for a very full memoir 
of the poet. The quality for which the work is 
chiefly deserving of approbation is industry. Mr, 
Prior appears to have applied himself with inde- 
fatigable zeal to the collection of his materials— to 
have left not a spot unexplored from whence he 
might glean particulars — and to have put together 
with commendable . care all the facts and specula- 
tions he could procure. The booksellers' ledgers 
in London, and even the tailors' bills, contribute 
items to this laborious biography ; and the career 
of Goldsmith, from his early adventures in the 
rural district which he has celebrated under the ' 
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name of u Auburn," in his " Deserted Village," to 
the close of his life, is as fully illustrated as, at this 
distance of time, could fairly have been expected. 
We are thus enabled to trace him in a multitude 
of compositions that were not hitherto known to be 
his; to follow his prolific hand through the 
columns of the "Public Ledger/* the magazines, 
and other periodicals, to which he was a constant 
contributor ; to discover iu him the translator of 
several works that were published for temporary 
purposed, and the author of numerous short me- 
moirs, prefaces, and essays, that perished with the 
occasions that gave them birth. Newberry, the 
" children's friend," was one of his most encouraging 
patrons ; and it is not a little curious that circum- 
stances should justify the belief that, amongst other 
productions of Goldsmith's which issued from the 
press of that worthy person, is " Margery Two- 
Shoes ; or, the History of Mistress Margaret Two- 
Shoes ! " This fact is not positively established, 
but the evidence upon which the suspicion is 
founded is very nearly conclusive. In so far as 
minute details are concerned, this work reflects 
great credit upon the writer ; but it is to be regretted 
that Mr. Prior is deficient in those higher powers 
of criticism which such an undertaking demanded. 
Goldsmith himself possessed a very exquisite taste ; 
but his discrimination did not penetrate beyond 
general characteristics. Mr. Prior has still less of 
the critic than the admirable subject of the biogra- 
phy. His opinions are sometimes incorrect, and 
generally wanting in acumen. Nor is the arrange, 
ment of the matter entitled to much praise. It 
hangs loosely together ; it requires to be sifted by 
the reader, before its full value can be extracted ; 
and its continuity is considerably interrupted by 
the introduction of detached and irrelevant facts, 
that distract the attention from the main object of 
interest. Perhaps the truest character that can be 
given of the publication, is that it affords a very 
complete view of the life of Goldsmith ; but that 
it disappoints us in its dissertations upon his works. 
The character of Goldsmith is exhibited in the 
facts that are gathered in its pages ; but it is not 
drawn with skill or judgment by the biographer.. 
But we have no right to expect the union of the 
critical faculties with so much perseverance and 
assiduity as Mr. Prior displays ; and we ought, per. 
haps, to be satisfied with the careful discharge of 
those useful duties of enquiry to which Mr., Prior 
has dedicated himself so successfully. If we are 
slightly dissatisfied with his labours in one point of 
view, we certainly have no reason to complain of 
the scantiness of his materials ; and on that account 
alone the work deserves high commendation, and 
the thanks of the literary community. 
Zulneida; a Tale of Sicily. By the author 

of the "White Cottage." 3 vols. 

Macrone. London, 1837* 

Sicily in the fifteenth century, during the reign 
of the house of Arragon, suggests a fertile subject 
for historical romance. In those times, there was 
a gallant gathering of chivalry upon (hat fair island, 



and the political transactions of the period were full 
of stirring interest. The author of this work, 
however, has proved to demonstration that it is 
very possible to spoil the most exciting materials 
by poverty in the treatment. The tale is so con- 
fused, that Sicily and her feuds are fairly lost in a 
labyrinth of minor incidents, and the historical 
details, with which the work abounds, lose all their 
importance by being interwoven with a clumsy 
piece of fiction. The characters have the advantage 
undoubtedly of picturesque dresses, and if the ima- 
gination of the reader come in to their assistance 
they will make a pretty panorama in the valleys of 
that beautiful land ; but there is something more 
required than the vapid progress of a show. It 
will not satisfy our curiosity to tee the figures pass 
before us in their plumes and scarfs— we must have 
them in action, we must know their motives and 
their destination, their relation to each other, and 
their influence, naturally wrought upon the imme- 
diate scene. In all these essential points Zulneida 
is utterly deficient. The characters have no indi- 
viduality, they awaken no distinct interest, they go 
through their parts mechanically, they have neither 
life nor a likeness to truth. The tale is so vague, 
so crowded, and so obscure in its development, 
that it is hardly worth even this brief notice of its 
existence. 

The Student of Padua. A Domestic Tra- 
gedy. In Five Acts. London, 1837. 
This tragedy solicits attention only by the force 
of an ingenious device, by which the author has 
endeavoured to insinuate it into notice. Either 
the author, or somebody in his name, attempted to 
procure a false notoriety for the play, by addressing 
private notes to the different periodicals, in which 
the piece was variously represented to be the pro- 
duction of Lord Francis Egerton, Mr. Bulwer, and 
other popular writers. Now as these assertions 
have been disclaimed, and as they could not all be 
true, the trick deserves to be denounced as a dis- 
graceful literary fraud. The drama is worthy of a 
mind that was capable of so contemptible an arti- 
fice. It is one of the most unskilful efforts of the 
kind we have ever read. The dialogue is puerile 
and extravagant ; the characters are mere shadows, 
without life or individuality; and the plot is im- 
probable and absurd. There is no consistency or 
unity in the action, which turns upon the misfor- 
tunes of a young gentleman, who is destined by his 
father for the medical profession, but who prefers 
the idle life of a "poet," who is appropriately 
crossed in love, and deservedly poisoned by his 
rival. Out of these threadbare materials the 
disjointed scenes are constructed ; and it is not 
difficult to suppose that so bald a story, so manu- 
factured into a tragedy of odds and ends, destitute 
of poetical spirit and vraisembtance, must be a 
complete failure. 

Elenlonely. 3 Vols. Longman and Co. 
London, 1837. 
An orphan girl discovers that the gentleman to 
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%hom she is to be married is her brother : this dis- 
covery, which revolts our better feelings, is, how- 
ever, proved to be founded in error— the gentleman 
is only her cousin. The difficulty in the way of 
their union being thus removed, they «"• married 
in due form, and the curtain falls, upon the nuptial 
knot according to established custom. Such is the 
main subject of these three volumes ; but the epi- 
sodes with which it is interlarded, the variety of 
persons who cross and interrupt the progress of the 
leading events, the quantity of superfluous matter, 
in the shape of abstract disquisitions, that are brought 
m head and shoulders, and the innumerable refe- 
rences that are made to circumstances which took 
place long before the narrative begins, and that have 
nothing whatever to do with it, are so distracting, 
that it requires no slight familiarity with works of 
this description to extract from the chaos the thread 
of the actual story, or rather, to keep one's atten- 
tion closely upon it to the conclusion. But critics 
have an instinct in such matters, and can discern the 
bearing of the fiction afar-o$ let the author cloud it 
as he may with obstructions. There is not a single 
actor in this strange drama, that acquits himself in 
such a, way as to leave a decided impression behind. 
They are all upon wires, and appear to be perpe- 
tually jumping and tumbling, destitute of any voli- 
tion of their own, and obeying the behest of some 
unseen hand that agitates them into fantastic motions. 
The author has a certain fluency and power of ex- 
pression that, properly cultivated, might produce a 
better work ; but unless he can bring out his design 
with greater simplicity and clearness, he never can 
succeed in the path he has chosen. 

Beauties of the Country ; or, Descriptions 
of Rural Customs, Objects, Scenery, and 
the Seasons. By Thomas Miller, author 
of " A Day in the Woods." London, 
1837. 

Mr. Miller — who will be remembered as a poet 
who originally appeared as one of the " uneducated " 
— writes about the country with so ardent a love of 
rural delights, that one cannot help commiserating a 
passion which, in his circumstances, we presume he 
has but few opportunities of gratifying. He is 
clearly a town worshipper of nature — his tastes draw 
him one way, his avocation another, and between 
both he produces a sort of hybrid expression of ad- 
miration, that is partly artificial and partly real. 
This volume — which possesses more unity of plan 
than his •' Day in the Woods" — is the best work 
he has yet produced. It has a chapter dedicated to 
every month in the year ; and what with apostrophes 
to the beauties of nature, anecdotes of out-of-door- 
life, sketches of country customs, festivals, and re- 
verent rites, and hints upon the changes of the 
seasons, he contrives to fill it with a quantity of 
agreeable light reading, that will be heartily relished 
by country people. Unfortunately, Mr. Miller's 
taste is not very refined ; and he sometimes drops 
upon a passage, so poor in purpose and vulgar in ex- 
pression, that we would willingly Wot it out from so 



pleasant and good-natured a book. Then he is m 
little too verbose in his thanksgivings overihe green 
fields; and he talks of the lanes, the woods, the deer, 
and the waterfalls, with such a redundancy of words, 
that we at last " sicken in the midst of sweets." if 
he would succeed, he must curtail his enthusiasm, 
think a little more slowly, and write in a spirit more 
provident of paper. 

Little Tales for Little Heads and Little 
Hearts, Wilson. London, 1837. 
As pretty a little volume as little hearts could 
desire, or little heads extract little lessons from. 
Every thing in this tiny book is little — the stories, 
the engravings : the print alone is large, but that i* 
intended for little eyes that have not yet learned to 
read with facility. Each tale has its own little 
moral, such as the danger of telling untruths, the 
impropriety of appropriating tempting fruits and 
other nice tilings that do not belong to us, the ne- 
cessity of cultivating good temper and amiable feel- 
ings, Ac. These little stories are very well told, in 
language so clear and captivating, that they cannot 
feil to make an impression upon their young readers : 
and the wood-engravings which illustrate .them aie 
so truthful and so delicate, that the charm of the 
juvenile volume cannot be resisted by the class for 
whose pleasure and instruction it is especially de- 
signed. 

My Travels. Westley and Davis. London, 
1837. 
In this book, the reminiscences of a lour through 
France, Italy, Malta, and Turkey, are very agree- 
ably related, in the form of dialogues between two 
sisters. The subjects are treated in a lively and 
amusing spirit ; and a considerable sprinkling of his- 
torical information renders the whole useful as well' 
as attractive to the young, to whom the volume is 
expressly addressed. The sketches are light, but 
not superficial: the habits and manners of the 
countries through which the author carries her 
readers, are described with fidelity : and the inci- 
dental summaries of historical circumstances greatly 
increase the interest which is excited by the per- 
sonal details into which the narrator enters. We 
would recommend the employment of a map in the 
perusal of this work, which is so minute in its de- 
scriptions as to render immediate reference to the 
locality not only useful, but, indeed, indispensable. 
We hardly know any better method of impressing 
this rapid glance at history upon the mind, than by 
thus combining it with geographical research. 

Floral Sketches, Fables, and other Poems. 

By Agnes Strickland. Wilson. London, 

1837. 

Miss Strickland holds a high reputation amongst 
our female writers. Her publications invariably 
exhibit some striking attributes, that surround them 
with attention. This picture book-~-for such it it, 
k& little poems being quite as pictorial as its en- 
gravings— is so admirably adapted for children, that 
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had it been published a few weeks earlier, it would 
have probably superseded some of the juvenile an- 
nuals. It consists of short pieces of verse, thrown 
into the shape of tales or floral descriptions, in which 
the chief persona are birds, flowers, and insects ; 
and these are so prettily delineated in the musical 
lines of Miss Strickland, that young people will be 
likely to commit the whole volume to memory, in 
preference to half the fine declamatory compositions 
they usually find in their elocutionary compilations. 
This little book will be a most acceptable present to 
children. 

The Bijou Almanac. Schloss. 
Forth again— in its fitting season — comes this 
Lilliputian pigmy among annuals, with its embossed 
binding, its jewel-casket case, and its internal of 
white satin. Verses — pretty ones of course— written 
by L. £. L. are in its pages, printed in less space 
than the Lord's Prayer occupied upon the sixpence ; 
and among a dozen miniatures, that for their size 



might well be set in so many rings or brooches, we 
have a little likeness, which is also a great likeness, 
of poor MakbranwGarcm. The Bijou Almanac is 
one of the curiosities of literature, which D'Israeli 
will have to celebrate m his next edition. 
Nicholles on Second Dentition. Third 
Edition. 
It is not our custom to notice a work that has 
been some time before the public ; but the general 
utility of this work has tempted us to violate " the 
standing orders of our house/' Original in its ideas, 
and simple in its expression, such a volume is in- 
valuable ; not only from its intrinsic merit, but as 
affording a wholesome antidote to that system of 
quackery, which obtains more in this, than in any 
other branch of the medical profession. No lady, 
who values her teeth, or her health, as &r as health 
is connected with the teeth, should be without this 
very useful manual. 
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Portrait of Thomas Moore, painted by 
G. F: Mulvany, R.H.A.; engraved by 
G. R. Warde. 

Those who have been fond of singing, after 
Byron — 

Here's a oealtfe to thee, Tom Moot e ; 
or who, being gentlemen, love the little^ Poems 
of the bordV— or who, being ladies, know of nothing 



better than his Melodic* and Lalta Rooka ; or 
who, being politicians, delight to hononr his Epi- 
curean and Captain Rock, may now hang m study, 
boudoir, or hall of council a most speaking likeness 
of their favorite. Portraits are usually more valu- 
able for their likeness than for anything else ; but 
the one in question is good in its composition, and 
has been exquisitely engraved in mezzotint by Mr. 
Warde. 



THE DRAMA. 

THE ROUND OF THE THEATRES. 



The only novelty worth notice at Drury Lane, is 
the reduction of the prices. The Jewess, The 
Siege of Corinth, and half a dozen similar mon- 
strosities, having been pretty well worn out in the 
service of the seven-shilling visiters, the manager, 
in a laudable spirit of economy, now offers his thread- 
bare articles at reduced prices to those who are con- 
tented with second-hand apparel. By no very great 
stretch of fancy, you may see King Bonn at his 
door, after die fashion of his neighbours in Holywell- 
street — M Walk in, ladies and gentlemen — very goot 
clothes— I sells them cheap — so help me Got, they 
are not a pit the vorse for vear." Oh Drury f 
Drury! — why, even Osbaldiston laughs at you. 
Shocked at such proceedings, the Covent Garden 
manager has made an effort in behalf of the legiti- 
mate drama— an unlucky one, it is true, but still he 
has made the effort* This unfortunate achievement 
was called La VaUiere, from the pen of Mr. Bul- 
wer, as the newspapers elegantly phrase it ; and it 
has proved to a demonstration, that whatever else 
may be the talents of the author, he is, in no sense 



of the word, a dramatist. He describes feelings and 
passions, instead of giving to them words and actions; 
and though the two talents are not absolutely in- 
compatible, yet they have been so rarely found in 
union, that one is almost tempted to believe we 
shall never again meet the two qualities in the same 
person. It is a thousand to one that Osbaldiston, 
having made one error in the selection of his drama* 
will commit a second of more importance, and will 
conclude that the public have no relish for tragedy ; 
in this case, he will back, with keener appetite than 
ever, upon the rubbish of his friend Fitzball. We 
must have a national theatre, my Lord Chamber- 
lain, say what you choose ; and we will have it too, 
or we will make your office too hot to hold you. 
Tou have the less reason to object to this, as you 
favour the Italian squallinis with additional patron, 
age, in the shape of a second Italian Opera House at 
the Lyceum. And what have these gaudy foreigners 
done as yet for the benefit of the musical world? 
Surely, they will not pretend to say, that there is 
any extraordinary merit in Ricci's Scaramuccift, or 
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in Signor Coppola's Nina Pazza? If they say any 
thing oC the kind, we beg leave to tell them, that 
they are the veriest impostors, or the veriest block- 
heads, that ever trilled note or drew bow across a 
fiddle. The only redeeming feature in the evening's 
entertainment, is the appearance of Mdlle. Guerra 
Giannoni, who reminds us, though at some dis- 
tance, of the lamented Malibran. 

Paulo minora canamus — which may be verna- 
cularly rendered, let us talk of the minors. And 
first of the St. James's Theatre, which goes en much 
in its usual way, with nothing deserving of serious 
censure ; but, at the same time, with nothing for any 
one particularly to admire. There is a great want 
of vigour in the St. James's cabinet. The system 
of vaudeville pieces will never answer, unless sup- 
ported by an excellent company; and the St, 
James's troop, though not positively bad, is far from 
being excellent. Harsh as it may sound, we cannot 
but confess, that the besetting sin of this theatre is, 
its mediocrity in all things — mediocrity of music — 
mediocrity of writing — mediocrity of acting. This 
remark, of course, does not apply either to Braham 
or to Harley, in their capacity of singer and actor ; 
the one being, as he always has been, unrivalled as 
a singer, and the other, as a comedian, holding an 
eminent station. But we do find fault, and in no 
unfriendly spirit, with their mode of management ; 
if they must needs imitate Madame Vestris in the 
style of their pieces, let them also follow her ex- 
ample in getting together a talented company, whose 
exertions may make some amends for the poverty 
of the productions. Of all classes of composition, 
the vaudeville is decidedly the lowest ; it is the 
most easily written, the most easily played, and the 
least interesting. With a certain small portion of 
the community it has found favour, simply because 
it excites no violent emotions of any kind ; they 
like it, because it does not disturb their feelings, 
and allows them to sit placidly in their boxes, while 
actor and author tickle them gently, as it were, 
with straws. Still it requires an artist of talent to 
handle these same straws, or the tickling becomes 
a very unpleasant operation. 

Having said this much of one vaudeville Thea- 
tre, we have the less occasion to stop long at the 
Olympic, where, as already said, these things are 
managed much better. Liston, Matthews, Vestris, 
and Orger, form a phalanx of the first class ; while 
in the second we have Oxberry, Wyman, and 
Honey, who are daily improving in public estima- 
tion. As regards pieces, the Olympic queen has 
been somewhat unfortunate this season, though 
why, we cannot even guess, for they are neither 
better nor worse than those produced in previous 
years, and most assuredly they were all admirably 
supported. And this reminds us to give a word 
in passing to young Oxberry ; he has talents of no 
mean order, and is becoming a great favourite with 
the public ; but if he wishes to rise yet higher in 
the profession, or even to maintain- his present 
place, he must take the trouble of making himself 
perfect with the text of his authors. However bad 



may be the writing, such imperfection forms no 
excuse for the actor not being thoroughly master of 
the part he has undertaken. 

In decided contrast to this elegant little theatre 
stands the Adelphi— i. e..the twin-brothers — which 
we presume is the classic appellation of Messrs. 
Yates and Gladstones, the joint proprietors of this 
establishment. Most terrible consumers are they 
of red lights, and blue lights, and of that perilous 
stuff, gunpowder, to the great discomfiture of the 
eyes and ears of those who visit this theatrical 
Tartarus. But notwithstanding all these fiery 
eruptions, and a most magnificent system of puffing, 
it has been one perpetual low tide with the Adelphi, 
except when the flood set in for a short time on 
the appearance of Jim Crow. After having stum- 
bled along through all the first part of the season, 
and been nearly ruined by the managers* admira- 
tion of Buckstone's bad acting and worse writing, 
the rulers have at last hit upon a successful piece, 
called the Election. It is a piece de circonstance, 
of which Mr. O'Connell is the hero* Go and see 
it by all means, gentle readers ; but do not cross 
Waterloo Bridge to the Cobourg, which, under the 
management of its Jewish monarch, is sunk deeper 
in the mud than ever ; it should seem as if no one 
liked to go near a theatre, of which the visible 
head is a bailiff. We remember, and it is a propos 
to this matter, a little conversation between Charles 
Kemble and that odd compound of genius and im- 
becility, Robert William Elfiston : the unrivalled 
comedian could not understand how it was that 
Drury Lane did not prosper under his manage- 
ment. ** The affair is very simple," replied Kem- 
ble, drawing himself up, and assuming one of those 
dignified looks, which none know better how to 
put on than himself; " it is all plain enough ; the 
character of a manager gives a tone to his company, 
and if it be bad, taints the house itself, and keeps 
away the respectable portion of society." How the 
wicked little eyes of EUiston twinkled at this 
rebuke ! — it was Falstaff, beating by a single look 
all the moralities of Prince Henry. By-the-bye, 
Hal has a few frolics to answer for himself; but 
then he is a prince, every inch a prince. Never 
did any one walk the stage more noble or more 
dignified than Charles Kemble. 

From the Cobourg is but a short trip to the Sur- 
rey, which is, beyond the shadow of a doubt, the 
most amusing of all the minor theatres. Strange 
to say, there is on this stage a comedian little 
known to fame, but in every respect equal, if not 
superior, to Fauci t — gaudet nomine Sybillse — he 
rejoiceth in the name of Smith, being about the 
hundredth so called, in the theatrical service. 
There was a report that the manager of this esta- 
blishment was about to place himself on the throne 
of King Bunn ; but this hardly accords with the 
well known sagacity of Davidge, one of the 
shrewdest men that ever wielded a theatrical trun- 
cheon. Drury Lane] is a regular vortex, into 
which, whoever plunges, has hitherto been swal- 
lowed up. Still if any one could give the lie to: 
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our fears, it would be Davidge, if we may trust to 
his reputation in the theatrical world. 

The Queen's Theatre is still kept open, though 
for what reason it is difficult to divine, seeing that 
the lowest of low prices will not tempt any body to 
visit it. Oh, for the palmy days of Zarah, and the 
elegant and accomplished Mrs. Nisbett! when 
there was a good company, good prices, and 
crowded houses. In those days, it was really a 
pleasure to visit this little theatre, whereas now, 
all «is weary, fiat, stale, and unprofitable. The 
most illustrious and constant visitor of the private 
boxes is the landlord himself, a builder, or some 
such thing, who is occasionally seen there indulging 



in a comfortable glass cf hot grog, much to the 
envy of the few unhappy, half-starved stragglers in 
the pit. Such an orderly set of people too, as 
they are ! the poor souls sit sneezing and coughing, 
with blue lips and pinched noses, stupified by the 
performances, and yet unable to sleep from the 
cold of an empty house, and the abominable stench 
of the sewers. But we have comfort in store for 
the people of the neighbourhood. Ward, of Drury 
Lane, is building a decent theatre in the Queen's 
Bazaar, which will be ready for their reception in 
April. And with these glad tidings, we conclude 
our theatrical notices for the month. 



SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS. 



Thb two first concerts of this society took place 
respectively on the 1 1th and 25th of January, in 
Hanover Square. The establishment and success 
of the society is one of the numerous proofs of the 
progress of musical taste and intelligence in this 
country. The programmes display an array of 
names of persons at least highly talented, if not of 
first rate eminence. The compositions have been 
selected with excellent taste, and to support them 
we have had Miss Birch, who has made a most 
successful debut — Wilson — Mrs. Geesin (a fair 
chanteuse of high merit), Leffier, Leoni Lee, 
Bradbury, Miss Howard, Westrop, Wills, a grove 
and a grave in the shape of Blagrove and Mus- 
grave, George Wood, Hatton, Moxley, and others 
of vocal and instrumental celebrity, and all under 
the direction of Mr. Rooke, who if he be the Mr. 
Rooke of Newman street, long afore known to us, 
is without doubt a person of first rate musical 
ability, not only in performance, but in composition, 
and that too of the highest order. We have 
heard portions of an opera of his at once 
thinking and delightful, embracing every order and 
form of harmony, from its grandest and most lofty 
to its softest and most fairy-like romance. Under 
all favourable auspices and the most admirable 
management, the two concerts that have transpired 



could not fail of being musical festivals, at which 
the guests might make sure of enjoyment. Sym- 
phony, Glee, Cavatina, Trio, Quartet, Air, Recita- 
tive, Scena, Song, Solo, Ballad, and Overture, 
succeed each other in all the attractions and fasci- 
nations of entrancing variety. Our space forbids 
us to particularize as we could wish the respective 
shades of talent which presented itself, where all 
had some ; but we must not refrain from making 
favourable allusion to the two Overtures of Ben- 
netti and Griesbach, in the second concert, nor to 
Holmes's execution in playing his own Concerto. 
Miss Dickens (is she not a sister of Boz ?) sang 
prettily from the Village Coquettes, and Miss Birch 
with the beautiful chastity which is the chief orna- 
ment of her style. The compositions chiefly 
selected have been from Hullah, Holmes, Mac- 
farren, Bennett, Pyne, Blockley, Calkin, Reed, - 
Allen, Barnett, Nielson, Cipriani, Potter, Litolff, 
&c. We will add to this notice that they have received 
general justice, and that the lovers of excellent 
music, excellently performed, whether vocally or 
upon instruments, can go no where with greater 
certainty of what they love to call a treat, than to 
the Concerts of the Society of British Musicians. 
The next Concert takes place on the 7th of 
February. 
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BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 

" Letters from the South," by T. Campbell, Esq., 
author of *' Pleasures of Hope." 

" Human Nature," by the author of " Tremaine" 
and " De Vere." 

" Johnsoniana; or, a Supplement to Boswell's 
Johnson:" being Anecdotes and Sayings of Dr. 
Johnson. 

" Parish Sermons," on the Lessons, the Gospel, 
or the Epistle, for every Sunday in the Year, and 
for the Principal Festivals. Preached in the Pa- 
rish church of Hodnet, Salop. By the late Reginald 
Heber, M.A., Rector of Hodnet, and afterwards 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 



Some Account of the Private Life, Manners and 
Customs, Religion, Government, Arts, Laws, and 
Early History of the Ancient Egyptians ; derived 
from the study of the hieroglyphics, sculpture, 
paintings, and other works of art, still existing, 
compared with the accounts of ancient authors. By 
J. G. Wilkinson, author of " Egypt and Thebes." 

" History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire," by Edward Gibbon, with Notes by the 
Rev. H. H. Milman, Prebendary of St. Peters, and 
Vicar of St. Margaret's, Westminster. 12 vols. 
8vo. To be published in monthly volumes. 

Poems, Original and Translated, by Charles 
Percy Wyatt, B.A. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 



BIRTHS. 

On the 3rd inst. in York Terrace, Regent's Park, 
the Lady of the Baron de Torre de Moncorvo, late 
Portuguese minister at this court, of a son. On 
the 1st inst. at Hmrborne, the Lady of D.Wakefield, 
jun. Esq. of a daughter. On the 7th inst. at the 
Vicarage, West Tarring, Sussex, the Lady of the 
Rev. J. W. Warter, of a daughter. On the 8th 
inst. at Cheltenham, the Lady of Captain Forhisher 
of a daughter. On the 17th inst. the Lady of C. 
T. Warde, Esq. of Westoon House, in the Isle of 
Wight, of a son, still-born. On the 14th inst. at 
Castle Hill, High Wycomb, Mrs. Rumsey of a 
daughter. On the 15th inst. Mrs. J. Ormerod, of 
Halliwell Lodge, near Bolton, Lancashire, of a son. 
On the 14ih inst. at Hatfield, the wife of the Rev. 
B. Peile of a daughter. On the 17th inst. in Port- 
land Place, the Lady of B. B. Williams, Esq. of a 
son, still-born. On the 17th inst. in Cumberland 
Terrace, Regent's Park, Mrs. W. S. Browning of 
twins, one still-born. On the 17th inst. the Lady 
of H. Hendricks, Esq. of Oxford Terrace, Hyde 
Park, of a son. On the 16th insu at the Vicarage, 
Tottenham, the Lady of tk* Rev. E. Vaux of a 
daughter. On the 21st inst. at Coptford Hall, in 
the county of Essex, the Lady of Henry Arundell, 
Esq. of a son. At Paris, on the 14th inst. the 
Lady of Major-General Sir Neil Douglass of a 
daughter. On the 24th inst. at Leyton, Essex, the 
Lady of the Rev. C. J. Laprimaudaye of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

At Oakley Park, Suffolk, on Tuesday, the 5th of 
January, by the Hon. and Rev. William Henniker, 
the Right Hon. Lord Henniker, of Major House, to 
Anne, daughter of Major-General Sir Edward Ker- 
rison, M. P. At Oddington, on the 4th inst by 
the Rev. William Sweet, Eseott Charles Agustus 
Amey, Esq., 51st King's Own Light Infantry, to 
Cecil, second daughter of the Hon. and Very Rev. 
the Dean of Gloucester. On the 10th inst. at 
Marylebone Church, by the Hon. and Rev. Frede- 
rick Butie Percival, eldest son of Percival Walsh, 
Esq. of Oxford, to Emily, youngest daughter of 
Edmund Tufton Phejp, Esq. of Coxten, Leicester- 
shire. On the 29th ult. at Bodminton, C.^V. 
Codrington, Esq. M. <P., to the Lady Georgians 
Somerset, daughter of his Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort On the 29th ult. at St Marti nVin-the-Fields, 
the Rev. F. Wickham, M. A., Fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, to Louisa, daughter of the Rev. E. 
Chaplin, of Camden Town. On the 3rd inst. at 
Grustling Church, near Hastings, by the Rev. R. 
W. Close, the Rev. N. J. Richmond, to Eliza, 
daughter of Major Close, Royal Artillery. On the 
30th ult at Llanidloes, North Wales, by the Rev. 
John Meredith, M. A., William Hunt, Esq. of the 
island of St Vincent, to Mary Lloyd Price, third 
daughter of T. Price, Esq. of the Green, and J. P. 
for the county of Montgomery. On the 3rd inst. 
at Chichester, the Rev. W. Potter, of Witnesham, 
Suffolk, to Harriet, daughter of W. C. Newland, 
Esq. of Chichester. On the 5th inst. at Caerleon, 



DEATHS. 

January 31, 1827. 

T. Hooper, Esq. of Torrington Park, Hunts, to 
Catherine Price, of the Priory, Monmouthshire. On 
the 5th inst. at Rooss, Yorkshire, the Rev. C. 
Hotharo, to Lucy Elizabeth, widow of the Hon. and 
Rev. H. Duncombe, and daughter of the Rev. C. 
Sykes. On the 7th inst. at Liverpool, J. Ewart, 
Esq. of Fortes Green, Finchley, to Anna, daughter 
of Captain J. Pech, late of the 9th Foot.* On the 
31st ult. at the British Ambassador's, Florence, T. 
T. Fawcett, Esq. of London, to Mary, daughter of 
R. Edmonds, Esq. of Hatcham, Kent. On the 
18th inst. at St. George's, Hanover Square, Lieut.- 
Col. E. H. Bridgman, son of the late Hon. and 
Rev. George and the Lady Lucy Bridgeman, to 
Harriet Elizabeth Frances, niece to the late Lady 
Hertford and Lady W. Gordon. 

DEATHS. 
At Murrell Green, on Wednesday, the 11th of 
January, Major-General the Hon. F. C. Caven- 
dish, K.C.B., Colonel of the Royal Dragoons, 
second son of the Earl of Besborough. On the 
14th instant, of apoplexy, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Audley, aged 56. At Bromley Hill, on the 18th 
instant, the Right Hon. Lady Farn borough. On 
the 20th ult, at Edinburgh, the Lady of Sir John 
Nasmyth, Bart., of Posso, Peebleshire ; and at the 
same time and place, her second son Stewart 
Nasmyth. On the 28th ult at Heydon Hall, Nor. 
folk, aged 29, Emily, wife of W. L. Bulwer, Esq. 
On the 29th ult. at Morecut House, Birmingham, 
J. Johnstone, Esq. M. D. aged 68. On the 29th 
ult. at the Adelphi Terrace, the widow of Sir 
Joseph Banks. On the 30th ult. the Rev. H. 
Crosby, aged 68. On the 1st inst. in Chelsea 
Hospital, Field-Marshal the Right Hon. Sir S. 
Hube, G.C.H. governor and commandant of that 
establishment, and Colonel of the 62nd regiment of 
Infantry, aged 91. On the 1st inst at Spaw, 
Berks, the Rev. G. Wylde, aged 76. On the 4th 
inst. J. de Grenier Fonblanque, Esq. Bencher, of 
the Middle Temple, and formerly M. P. for Camel- 
ford, aged 77. On the 21st ult. at Aberystwith, 
Viscountess Bolingbroke, wife of Henry Viscount 
Bolingbroke, and daughter of the late Sir Henry St 
John Mildmay, Bart On the 29tl^ult. at Rich- 
mond, C. Ramsden, Esq. M. P. On the 6th inst. 
at Segnicol, Gloucestershire, Sir C. Cockerell, Bart. 
M. P. for Evesham. On the 1st inst. at Kensing- 
ton, Capt W. Maxfield, of the Indian Navy. On 
the 3rd inst. at Leamington, Mrs. Lefanu, sister of 
the late Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan. On the 10th, at 
Thornham, Suffolk, the Right Hon. Mary Dowager 
Lady Henniker, relict of the late John Minet Lord 
Lord Henniker, aged 61. On the 11th, at the 
Vicarage, Duachnrch, Warwickshire, Fssaoes Ca- 
therine Sandford, relict of the late Right Rev. 
Bishop Sandford, of Edinburgh. On the 16 th, 
at Lant House, Dorset, the Right Hon. Viscount 
Weymouth. On the ' 24th, in Harley-street, 
Janet, the wife of James Lewis, Esq., of Clifton, 
near Bristol. On the 23rd, at Brighton, Elizabeth, 
the wife of the Right Hon. Sir John Bayley, Bart., 
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MY FIRST VISIT TO THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 



Of all the islands that it has ever been 
my lot to visit, the Isle of Wight is cer- 
tainly the most beautiful — that is, if you 
happen to see it on a fine day, which fine 
day, in the dark humid climate of Hamp- 
shire, occurs about once every two or three 
months. In this blessed county, the visits 
of the sun are something like the appear- 
ances of a comet in other parts of the world, 
a matter for speculation, and the good peo- 
ple of Vectis wouldj do well to have an al- 
manack of their own, in which such rare 
events might be calculated after the fashion 
of eclipses ; as thus — "on such a day, there 
will be a cloudless sky, and the sun will 
make his first and only appearance for the 
spring quarter," whereupon the islanders 
should all turn out to give him welcome 
as a stranger who comes but seldom, and is 
likely to make but a brief stay amongst 
them. 

But, though I abhor, these days of 
drizzle— drizzle — drizzle, in which Dame 
Nature may be compared to a great sulky 
schoolboy, blubbering over his bread and 
butter, with red eyes, and dirty streaked 
face, I have no objection whatever to a 
thorough storm, which lends a grandeur 
to the scene, superior perhaps to the quiet 
beauty of a bright blue sky. And just 
such a day it was, about the time of the 
autumnal equinox, when I paid my first 
visit to Vectis. Cowes, Newport, Ryde, 
and all the more inhabited portions, which 
are completely summer pictures, appeared 
dreary enough; but once upon the high downs 
the scene was glorious beyond description. 
Certainly, a hill is not a mountain, nor 
can a little slip of salt water be dignified 
into an ocean by any one except a cock- 
ney ; and yet, for all that, the scenery of 
the Island, as the natives term it, may, un- 
der certain aspects of the season, be called 
sublime. When, on a rough winter's 
morning, you stand upon one of these 
downs and look around you, it is with the 
same sort of feeling that you gaze upon a 
painted landscape, which, in its image of 
desolation, awakens all the ideas of the 
sublime without any of the dangers that 
belong to the reality. It may seem an odd 
way to describe the Isle of Wight,— and 
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perhaps, after all, it does not exactly con- 
vey to others my feelings on the subject, — 
but I would say, that it is a miniature re- 
semblance of all that is beautiful in many 
countries, combining in itself their various 
attributes. To see it in this point of view, 
however, you must burn your guide-book, 
and break the neck of your guide if he is 
not to be got rid of on easier terms ; the 
moment you take a companion either in the 
shape of a human being, or of a book, the 
whole beauty of this, as of every scene, 
vanishes after a fashion truly marvellous. 
The fact is, you may teach a man, or at 
least some men, to reason, but to teach 
them to admire is a thing not to be thought 
of. 

The back of the island is, as I have 
just observed, the only place for a winter 
excursion ; and this, notwithstanding the 
many villages that figure in the map, is as 
pretty a piece of desolation as a reasonable 
traveller would desire. I should have 
walked over all these villages in broad day- 
light, without being aware of their exist- 
ence, but from the natural spirit of en- 
quiry excited by hunger ; then, indeed, I 
found that some half dozen hovels, placed 
tolerably close to each other, , constitu- 
ted a village ; so on I went, famishing and 
edified, but in high good humour with the 
whole course of the Undercliff, which com- 
prehends somewhat more than half the 
way from Shanklin Chine to Black Gang 
Chine. It is astonishing how many, and 
how different from each other, are the ob- 
jects to be seen in this short space ; and if 
the walk be extended to Freshwater, the 
route will be coirfplete. I will not stop to 
describe all of them, nor will I take those 
described in their actual order ; but will 
present them to my readers, as the half- 
faded images brighten and revive upon the 
recollection. And how singularly, in re- 
verting to the past, does one idea act like a 
talisman in calling up another. A little 
while since, before I took the pen into my 
hand, not a single image of the island was 
present to memory, yet now, in an instant, 
a veil seems to have dropped away from 
between the past and present, and I remem- 
ber a thousand minute circumstances that 
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MY FIRST VISIT TO THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 



bubble up, as it were, from the waves of 
time. From Saint Catherine's Tower to 
Saint Lawrence's Church is a jump, some- 
what after Macbeth's fashion, when he 
proposed to " jump the life to come ;" yet, 
though recollection started with the former, 
in the next moment come before me, as 
freshly as ever, little Mary, the janitress of 
Saint Lawrence ; how proud she was of 
her church, and of its celebrity as being 5 
the smallest in the world ! it might, in- 
deed, have served for the king of Lilliput, 
and magnates of some kind there must 
have been in the neighbourhood ; for 
the cockleshell had pews, and these, as 
every reader knows, were confined in the 
good old times to persons of the first rank. 
Apropos de bottes. In the reign of Eliza- 
beth flourished a Sir John Townley, who 
thus expresses himself in regard to pews: — 
"My man Shuttleworth, of Hacking, made 
this form, and here will I sit when I come ; 
and my cousin Howell may make one be- 
hind me if he please, and my sonne Sher- 
burne shall make one on the other side, 
and Mr. Catterall, another behind him; 
and for the residue, the use shall be, first 
come first speed, and that will make the 
proud wives of Whalley rise betimes to 
come to church." Much cannot be said for 
the gallantry of the doughty knight, but he 
seems to have hit upon a most happy ex- 
pedient to ensure the early attendance of 
the female part of his congregation. 

On leaving Saint Lawrence, my atten- 
tion was attracted by a handsome build- 
ing, the very reverse of the Saint's domicile 
in point of size. " What house is that V 
asked I ; and the little Mary replied with 
a curtesy, " The Great House, Sir."—-" And 
who lives there V — A second curtesy, and 
a look of infinite surprise—" The Great 
People, Sir," I never like to spoil a good 
story, or a good reply, by impertinent ques- 
tions, so the " Great People" must remain 
to the reader, as to myself, a profound mys- 
tery. 

SteephilL— There is a sort of quaint beauty 
about this spot, which it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to convey an idea of by 
description. The Picturesque Pocket Com- 
panion discreetly observes, " It is a place of 
little consequence, except for its scenery." 
Many thanks for the information ! — and 
what the plague, should give it a conse- 
quence, if not its scenery ? Oh, Mr. Kidd ! 
Mr. Kidd ! the plates of your neat little 
volume are really beautiful ; but do, pray, 



in your next edition, follow the Queen's 
excellent advice to old Polonius, and give 
us " more matter with less art." A guide- 
book should not be altogether like € very 
pretty woman with a very silly head, and 
for this obvious reason — a lady's lips may 
make amends for the faults of her tongue, 
but the unlucky book has no such advan- 
tage. 

In this Eden, the Earl of Dysart had a 
cottage when I first visited the island ; but 
the property has passed away into other 
hands, and, as a natural consequence, the 
cottage has been suffered to fall into decay. 
There is something exceedingly mortifying 
to human vanity in such changes ; they 
seem to hint how little posterity, to whom 
your neglected gentlemen are in the habit 
of addressing themselves, is likely to think 
of us or our concerns. Indeed, if he listen- 
ed to all our complaints, he would have no 
time to attend to his own affairs. ' 

The Sand Rock Spring finds an honour- 
able mention in the Guide-books — why, 
the compilers of such trivia best know 
themselves. For my part, I only mention 
this quackery to caution my readers against 
being deceived by it. The chalybeate was 
discovered — so say its admirers— »-by one 
Waterworth, an obscure apothecary, and, 
it is to be presumed, of little practice, or he 
would not have found time for spring- 
hunting. Be this as it may, the spring 
had been known for years to all the old 
women of the island, as well as to their 
mothers and grandmothers before them, 
but, not having the worldly craft of the 
pill-vendor, the simple souls never thought 
of bottling up a filthy, useless fluid, and 
puffing it off as a real elixir vitas. Bile 
tumetjecur — my bile rises at the thought, 
as it once did at the taste of this abomina- 
tion. 

Black-Gang Chine.— This is one of the 
most remarkable features in the island. It 
is an immense, savage-looking chasm, torn 
out of the solid rock,— or, to speak cor- 
rectly, the cliff; for the precipice, which is 
here about five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, has neither stone 
nor chalk in its rugged sides. From the 
top splashes, or rather creeps, a thin, dis- 
coloured stream ; and, following this in its 
descent, I had nearly tumbled over a second 
declivity when I fancied myself already on 
a level with the shore. Having luckily 
escaped from this awkward chance, I blun- 
dered on through mud and mire to the 
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sands, ox rather to the shingle, for the 
whole beach consists of nothing better. It 
was a glorious sight to one who loves the 
sea. The waves were coming in six feet 
abreast, and bursting with a noise to which 
the thunder of an English storm is as 
nothing. I could have dreamed over such 
a scene for ever — which means as long as 
my legs and my appetite would let me. 
Really, there is something very delightful 
in these day-dreams, this mental intoxica- 
tion, which has all the exhilarating effects 
of wine, without the intolerable head-ache 
of the next morning. To be sure, it is 
sometimes followed by the heart-ache, 
when the wandering spirit returns from its 
silent and blissful communings with Nature 
to the harsh realities of life. In my case, 
however, there was somewhat less than 
the usual chance of this invisible and unac- 
knowledged malady, inasmuch as I narrowly 
missed breaking my neck in my attempt 
to re-ascend the cliff. By this time, it was 
well nigh dusk, and, before I had got half- 
way up the rock, I had missed the usual 
path, if path it could he called, and was 
with no little difficulty clambering up a 
cliff that every moment grew more and 
more perpendicular. My early days in 
Kent had somewhat accustomed me to this 
sort of work; yet, still I did not feel too 
comfortable. The wind, moreover, which 
had indulged in a lull for the last two or 
three hours, was rising fast; and suddenly a 
squall came whistling and bellowing about 
my ears, that, had it reached me a minute 
sooner, must infallibly have ended all my 
troubles in this world* Just as the blast 
began to strike me, I had got to an open 
rift or channel in the rock leading upward ; 
into this I flung myself at once, regardless 
of the mud and brambles ; and lucky it 
was for me that I did so ; nothing could 
have stood up against the beating of those 
iron wings, which for full ten minutes 
lashed at me with uncontrollable vio- 
lence. By that time its fury ceased, 
though the wind was still high enough to 
have torn & mill-sail to pieces, and great 
was my joy when I found myself safe 
again on the top of the precipice. It must 
he exceedingly unpleasant, that same break- 
ing of the neck, I calculate-^a thing to be 
eschewed if possible ; unless, indeed, you 
happen to be in love, and I— alas the day ! 
— was only married. 

Not far from here is Scratchell's Bay, 
remarkable for its fossils, but the account of 



them belongs to another time and another 
place. There is, however, an anecdote 
connected with this spot, that may prove 
useful to the married portion of his Majes- 
ty's lieges, though I must cross the Solent, 
rough as the evening is, for the commence- 
ment of my tale. In the register of the 
church of Lymington, is a memorandum 
under the year 1736, w Samuel Baldwyn, 
Esq. sojourner of this parish, was immersed, 
without the Needles, in Scratchell's Bay, 
sans ceremonie, May 20th." This was 
performed in consequence of an earnest 
wish he expressed to that effect a little 
before his dissolution; and what rea- 
son dost thou think, reader, could urge 
him to have his body cast into the ocean, 
rather than quietly committed to the 
earth ? no motive of erring superstition, no 
whim of bewildered reason, but a determi- 
nation to disappoint the intention of an 
affectionate wife, who had repeatedly 
assured him in their domestic squabbles, 
which were very frequent, that if Provi- 
dence permitted her to survive him, she 
would revenge her conjugal sufferings by 
occasionally dancing over the turf that 
covered his remains. 

Such is the grave relation of the Hamp- 
shire historian, who np doubt thought it a 
serious matter, or he would not have intro- 
duced it into so solemn a work as his pon- 
derous quartos. Peace be to the manes of 
Squire Baldwyn I — Poor fellow ! his liv- 
ing body must have had a sad time of it, 
or his last will and testament lied most 
abominably. Has the spirit of his lady 
any thing to do, 1 wonder, with this wild 
weather — with the howling of the wind 
and the roaring of the waters ? Heaven 
bless me! 1 am getting sentimental, when 
the best thing I can do is to get home, for 
the shades of evening are closing round 
me. 

The lights from Yarmouth — not the 
Yarmouth so celebrated for its fine her- 
rings and its bad roadstead, but a snug 
little town so named — gleamed invitingly 
from the distance. But the spirit of Mr. 
Baldwyn, I suppose, urged me on in 
spite of weary limbs and the encroaching 
darkness ; and, like a Paladin of old, I re- 
solved to brave fatigue and night, and 
return by the same way I had come. This 
plan, commenced in freak, 1 would seriously 
advise my readers to pursue in their next 
visit to the island, abating always the absur- 
dity of clambering up rocks, where no one 
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has any business that I know of, except the 
sea-gulls and the puffins. What I mean 
is, commence your trip a little after the 
son has risen, while every thing yet wears 
its morning face, and return by the same 
road when the shadows of night begin to 
fall. The change, arising from the differ- 
ent aspect of the hour, will be more 
striking than any that could be gained from 
the change of route. At least, I have al- 
ways found it so in all my excursions, 
whether at home or abroad. 

The Under Cliff at Evening. — The rocks 
loomed out larger from the twilight; the 
hills looked blacker and loftier; the sea 
rolled more darkly, more coldly ; 'and the 
waves seemed, like some wild beasts, to 
have grown bolder from the absence of day. 
In one part of the road, or rather way, — 
for road there was none, in the civilized 
meaning of the word, — I could almost have 
fancied myself approaching the remains of 
some ancient city— one of those primaeval 
ruins, that, like the ruins in America, we 
can only account for by supposing they 
existed before the deluge. The ground 
was covered with rocky fragments of all 
sizes, some bare, but discoloured by time, 
some covered with moss, others again half 
hid by shrubs and weeds ; but all bearing, 
more or less, a fanciful resemblance to 
broken capitals and disjointed pillars. The 
way itself was a broad ledge, many feet 
in width, closed in on one side by a per- 
pendicular wall of rock, while below, at 
the distance of many feet, lay a second 
rugged strip, or platform, which was beaten 
by the roaring waters of the Solent, Wliile 
I was still wrapt in my own fancies, fashion- 
ing more strange shapes from the dark- 
ness than ever child imagined in the burn- 
ing embers of a coal-fire, the moon suddenly 
burst forth from the clouds that had 
oppressed her, and in her doubtful light 
the landscape put on another form. It was 
as if the whole scene had been touched by 
the rod of some fairy — and by the bye the 
elves, when they were allowed to exist 
at all, were particularly fond of the island. 
Below, at no very great distance, lay 
Puckaster Cove, which the antiquarians 
assert has derived its name from the tricksy 
spirit ; and about Gad's Hill still clings the 
traditionary legend of fairy opposition to 
the erection of a church on any site but 
the one they had themselves chosen. Then 
too there is Pock- Pool — but that is far off ; 
and so too is my little inn, and it is getting 



late. Via, my friends, for the most curiotw 
adventure of the twenty-four hours is yet 
to come. 

Heartily glad was I to find myself once 
again in my temporary home, snugly seated 
before a comfortable fire, with certain 
necessary accompaniments upon the table, 
in the shape of cold ham, fowl, beef, ale, 
and brandy. If I had toiled hard for an 
appetite, I had fully achieved my object, 
as the poultry relics, the elongated bone of 
the ham, and the empty jug, soon -bore a 
sufficing testimony. Now, there are some 
folks who pretend to be mightily indifferent 
to such matters ; if they are sincere, they 
are blockheads; if not, they are hypo- 
crites. 

Next to the luxury of a good supper is 
a good bed ; but, somehow, even a bed is 
not always one of roses, as I was doomed 
to experience on this eventful night. Such 
dreams ! — such horrid dreams ! I was toss- 
ing on the ocean, and as the vessel plunged 
and tore through the water, I felt all the 
hurry and dizziness of an inexperienced 
rider, when his horse runs away with him 
for the first time. It was like any thing 
but sailing. The speed of the ship was 
preternatural, and the cloths snorted, rather 
than flapped, when the wind dragged them 
from the bolt-ropes. Then the crew muti- 
nied ; but they were like no crew that had 
ever been seen before. They had vizarded 
themselves from all manner of wild beasts ; 
some wore the face of the wolf, some of 
the tiger, others again of the jackall, and 
not a few growled about me as lions, or 
chattered at me with the heads of mon- 
keys. The ludicrous never was so hor- 
rible, or the horrible so ludicrous. By a 
strange transition, I escaped from these 
monsters to the cliff by Black-Gang Chine, 
and dreamed over again the perils of the 
evening. But now I knew it was a dream ; 
I had an indistinct consciousness that if I 
would only let go my hold and fling my- 
self down at once, I should wake, or at all 
events this painful vision would pass away. 
With no little difficulty I accomplished this 
and awoke. I had far better have continued 
in my uneasy sleep. By the side of my 
bed sate a venerable but stern old man, 
whose eyes were fixed upon me with a 
severe gaze, while the forefinger of his 
right hand pointed to the page of a volume 
that lay open in his left. As the window 
was opposite to the foot of the bed, and the 
curtains had remained undrawn, the broad 
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moon, now in all her lustre, shone full in 
his face and upon the book. I started up 
and gazed in wonder, while a creeping thrill 
of awe came over me. Still the finger pointed 
to the open page, and, obeying the man- 
date thus held out, I endeavoured to read, 
but in vain ; the letters danced and flitted 
about the leaf, forming all manner of com- 
binations^ yet never remaining long enough 
in the same position for me to catch tfye 
purport. The old man's brow grew yet 
sterner with impatience, and an angry fire 
seemed to light up his cold grey eyes. 
Again I endeavoured to fix the capricious 
lines, as much from a secret and undefined 
dread as from curiosity. This time I suc- 
ceeded, and a groan of horror escaped me 
as I read the wavering letters ; it was a 
prophetic page in the history of my life, 
the record of an event that was yet to be, 
but of so appalling an import that I would 
rather have read a tale of murder; it 
struck a blow at the peace of one I loved 
with a passion beyond the power of words 
to tell it. Love ! — Love ! — why have the 
poets painted thee as a young and innocent 
child? they should rather have shown 
thee in the guise and with the attributes of 
a devil, for you make devils of the best 
of us. 

The old man took no notice of my horror, 
though the feeling was much too strong not 
to have found its visible reflection in my 
face. So much of his errand seemed to 
be done, and he again proceeded busily to 
turn over the leaves, pausing every now 
and then upon a fresh page, but always 
going on again with a dissatisfied shake of 
his head, as if the object of his search was 
yet to be found. About the middle of the 
volume, it appeared that he had stumbled 
upon what he wanted, for he fixed his 
eyes, as before, upon me, and pointed with 
his finger to the open page. It was a glimpse 
— only a glimpse— I caught of the happy 
future, when the old man hastily closed the 
volume, and, with all his features relaxed 
into a benevolent smile, slowly passed into 



the room that adjoined my bed-chamber, 
and which, like it, was on the ground floor. 
For the first moment the idea flashed across 
me that I was the dupe of some idle decep- 
tion. Starting up, I hurried into the. par- 
lour, and saw the old man passing over the 
grass-plot in front of the French windows. 
How he had got there was to me incom- 
prehensible, for the window was still bolted ; 
and when I opened it to follow him, the 
cold air that rushed in almost stifled me, 
and he was gone. Did 1 dream ? — impos- 
sible ; every thing was too palpable to the 
sense for dreaming. Was I the dupe of 
some childish plot? — that was just as 
unlikely, for in the first place no human 
ingenuity could have carried the thing so 
far, and in the next, if possible, no end 
whatever could have been answered by all 
this outlay of time and trouble. Might I 
not be the victim of the same sort of illu- 
sion that tormented the famous Nicolai, the 
Berlin bookseller, who was daily and hourly 
visited by spectral shadows, the conse- 
quences of an overwrought brain ? I thought 
so at the time — I think so still ; my mind 
and body had both, in the course of the 
day, been stretched beyond the healthy 
point of tension, and a passing fever, of 
which I was not myself conscious, might 
have been the result. But after all, what 
is real ? Some philosophers have said that 
nothing is — and are they not right 1 May 
not life itself be the dream of another mode 
of existence? But I am getting into a 
chapter that certainly does not belong to 
the Court Magazine. — Farewell, there- 
fore, gentle reader, and should you be dis- 
posed for another little excursion in my 
favourite island, I shall be most happy to 
accompany you. Perhaps we may pay a 
visit together to the smugglers. I will hold 
you harmless, for they are old acquaint- 
ances of mine, and, notwithstanding their 
rough faces and ruggid manners, you will 
find this "terribile gente," as Napoleon 
called them, more amusing than a host of 
the last fashionable novels. 
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LETTER NO. I. 

My Dzar Lady Mary, 

There ne'er was such treason, 
As that of the Whigs in destroying our season ; 
No balls, routs, or suppers ; no pleasures, I fear, 
Will be known in this dull and detestable year, 
But politics, politics still be vexation, 
And our cares absorb'd in the cares of the nation. 
Lord help us poor ladies, thus left in the lurch, 
While the men are contesting the rights of the Church ; 
Discussing the merits of Peerage creations, 
Or settling if Pats shall have new corporations. 
What are such things to us ? 'Tis beyond all endurance, 
Low people, to tease us, should have such assurance ; 
But ten-pound electors, whose voting a trade is, 
Have carried away all the beaux from the ladies. 
My cousin Lord John, my admirer you know, 
WTio followed me ever to ball, play, and show, 
Since return d for some vile manufacturing town, 
Has become, I protest, a mere hard- working clown. 
If I ask what he thinks of a waltz or a dance, 
He says " Louis Philip's rather puzzled with France ; " 
And if I attempt explanation to gain, 
He says, " General Evans is puzzled in Spain ; " 
And when I complain that Hie fashions are gone ill. 
He declares that the ruin is caused by O'ConnelL 
Lord bless us ! I'm sure I was never a hater, * 

But I can't help detesting that base agitator ; 
Both he and Joe Hume had the meanness to mention 
The trifling amount of my grandmamma's pension. 
I can't tell, to be sure, for what service 'twas granted, 
But we know very well that 'twas very much wanted 
While the boys have the church, and the army, and navy, 
What would have become of us girls, let me crave ye, 

Had not my poor grandmamma's quarterly payment j 

Supplied us with pin-money, trinkets, and raiment ? I 

To return to Lord John* — though a Tory in heart, 
He's compelTd, 'gainst his will, with the Whigs to take part ; 
Though a friend to Don Carlos, he fights for Queen Isabelle, 
, Whom we all believe to be worse than a Jezebel : 
Speaks fierce against Cumberland, lauds young Victoria, 
And even must flatter Maria di Gloria ; 
Thus puzzled, tormented, how sad is his case, 
'Twixt interest and duty, affection and place. 
Though his manners are alter'd, his court 'sies grown cold, 
I pity his state and feel too much to scold. 
But is not this horrid, to lose such a lover, 
Just when to proposal I thought him won over; 
To find him so hamper'd by weavers and spinners, 
And blacksmiths, and other such Radical sinners, 
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That held by these wretches in servile dependence, 
To the House, not to me, he must give his attendance. 

Poor Mamma ! you remember how gay were her parties, 
But now since her son for the county to start is, 
She gives up all her balls, all her opera nights, 
And invites to her house, oh ! such bumpkins and frights ; 
Squires, parsons, and farmers, wives, daughters, and cousins, 
In that county the families count by the dozens, 
And were one omitted from out the vast whole, 
An excellent vote would be lost at the poll ; 
You ne'er saw such creatures, such gaping, such staring, 
Such vulgar assurance, such insolent daring; 
Instead of " My Lady," one ventured to " Miss " me, 
And an overgrown booby attempted to kiss me ; 
While I, scarcely able my passion to smother, 
Was forc'd to lisp out " Wont you vote for my brother t " 
There's a fussy old lady just come up to town, 
With a red velvet bonnet and blue satin gown, 
In the fashion I guess of the reign of queen Dick, 
I wish the old beldame went strait to old Nick ; 
I'm forc'd to escort her with all her young scions, 
By day and by night, while she visits the lions, 
But she musters of votes half-a-hnndred at least, 
And so we must try to gain over the beast ; 
Sister Jane, who, you know, is determined to joke all, 
Wishes she would be just like her interests, local. 
Tother night to a ball I was ready to go, 
When Mamma call'd me down to take her to " Jim Crow ;" 
There was sport to be sure, and the piece was well acted, 
But the " turn about, wheel-about," set me distracted ; 
I was sitting as still as a cat on a shelf, 
While I wish'd to be turning and wheeling myself; 
Shut out by ill-stars from the joy of Almack's, 
I longed to leap down, and to join with the blacks ; 
And had I been ask*d, on my word I believe, 
I'd accept for a partner Jim Crow, or Jack Reeve. 

My brother, Lord Robert, dislikes the connection, 
And would, if he dar'd it, avoid the election ; 
He loves not to go (can you tell me what man does?) 
To markets, and fairs, like the Marquis of Chandos, 
And puzzle the rustics with mingled oration 
On the stock of their farms, and the stocks of the nation, 
Give a hint at the follies of Bilbo&'s battle, 
Then turn to a lecture on breeding of cattle ; 
'Gainst annual parliaments issue a summons, 
Because members and sheep are averse to short commons ; 
And swear that the ballot shall ne'er have his rote, 
Because in the city 'tis scarce worth a Grote. 
In this way poor Robert will ne'er be a charmer, 
He cannot, like Chandos, be statesman and farmer ; 
Nor change from the praise of potatoes and pigs, 
To pour out his wrath on CConnell and Whigs. 

I think, my dear Mend, if I rightly divm'd, 
My lord Robert tois rather a beau to your mind; 
In the crush-room you ever made him your protector, 
And you petted his dog too, the beautiful Hector; 
Chose him for your squire when you rode in the park, 
And flirted But what's that ? — a servant comes— hark ! 
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As I live 'tis a call from the vulgar old fury 

To claim me to join in a visit to Drury ; 

'Tis a summons, that through me so instantly sends a 

Thrill, that I can safely plead influenza. 

" Go tell her, to-morrow I hope I'll he hotter ;" 

She's off, I thank Heav'n ; 111 go on with my letter. 

Though your Pa is a Whig, and though mine is a Tory, 
I'm sure you have wept o'er my pitiful story. 
Yon remember, when children, the juvenile balls 
Old King George us'd to give in St. James's proud halls, 
How politics ne'er interfer'd with our pleasure, 
And none of us dream'd our expressions to measure ; 
When the king us'd to say that we two would unite 
The parties that then were preparing for fight ; 
Bade you marry Tory, bade me marry Whig, 
While we two for merriment ever agig, 
With a smile on our lips, and a blush on our cheek, 
Knew as much what he said as 'twere spoken in Greek. 
We laugh'd — I remember that laugh blithe and hearty — 
At the nonsense of these stupid watchwords of party. 
Alas ! Lady Mary, I fear on that score 
The destinies order we ne'er shall see more ; 
These magical words hope to ruin have hurl'd, 
And quite overset the West end of the world. 

My aunt, her soirees, the perfection of ton, 
Are now party unions, not worth an old song ; 
Her lions were poets and painters, romancers, 
The opera singers, and opera dancers ; 
In short, every one whom ambition or money 
Could induce for a night to be odd, quaint, and funny. 
Now she takes to old parsons and lawyers who wail 
O'er the days are gone by ; to young members who fail 
In the House so improperly nicknam'd Reform'd, 
We should call it the House which the vulgar have storm'd, 
Where both rank and fashion no longer bear sway, 
But merchants and traders gain ground every day ; 
The young nobles, cough'd down, to my aunts bring their speeches, 
And stick to the audience as closely as leeches ; 
The orations, unspoken, in her house are read 
Until she and her company all are half dead. 
Then their plans for a cabinet, each of them feel 
He could manage the country much better than Peel ; 
He's too yielding, they say, and they date our vexation 
From his free trade and Catholic conciliation. 
I wonder my aunt can endure the dull praters, 
Such broken-down statesmen and hopeless debaters; 
But she has four sons, and if once we get in 
Good places for all she is certain to win. ^ 

But the papers — why those that at one time would handle 
Some delicate topics of gossip and scandal^ 
Describe our court dresses, record every ball, / 

The dullness of politics seizes them all ; 
Those that came once a week, those that issue diurnal — 
The Herald, John Bull, Morning Post, and Court Journal- 
Alas ! for old times, when all these lov'd to dash on, 
No parties but parties of pleasure and fashion. 
If I take up the Post, what will first meet my vision ? 
" The evil effects of the Poor Law Commission.'' 
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If I glance at John Bull, 'tis the Connellite faction. 

The dinner at Glasgow, and glorious reaction." 

And thus disappointed, and abimte quite, 

I exclaim with Macbeth, " Hence, avaunt, leave my sight, 

Your bones have no marrow, blood no circulation, 

And your balls (not your eyeballs) have lost speculation ? " 

You perceive, Lady Mary, how sad is my case ; 
My mind's out of tune, and papa's out of place. 
No pleasure is near us, no sporting, no dash ; 
I've got no companions, and he has no cash. 
You can't think with what bitter feeling he said it — 
" The loss of my office was loss of my credit : 
With my mortgaged estates, retrench, love, 1 must, 
For my salary's gone, and my tradesmen won't trust. ' 

What will be the end, dear, of all this confusion ? 
This is surely as bad as the French Revolution, 
When the gentry and nobles were driv'n to a distance, 
And forced to beg, work, or to trade, for subsistence. 
Lord bless me ! should such be the end of our glories, 
What shall we ladies do, poor unfortunate Tories ? 
By teaching, my bread, love, I never could win ; 
And my hands are too soft and too tender to spin. 
Had I got a blind eye, broken arm, or lame leg, 
I might muster up courage to go out and beg ; 
But with all my limbs sound, every Radical Turk, 
When I ask'd him for alms, would say, " Hussy, go work !" 
The Movement, however, is going so last, 
That to this consummation things must come at last ; 
But when that time arrives, the death-bell will be knelling 
The fete of 

Your ever-affectionate 

Helen. 



INDEPENDENCE. 

What a glorious and animating word is sang a bard of our own isle, rapt in the 

Independence ! Whisper but a distant pro- splendid visions of imagination, while a 

mise thereof into the ear of man; and, chord within his own breast vibrated in 

straightway, though he were sluggish, and unison with the dulcet symphonies of hope, 

dull, and torpid as the sleeping sloth, he Independence is the admired, the coveted 

shall arise to gird on his armour and pre- of all, the ideal goal of earthly happiness ; 

pare for the strife. The hope of inde- and we all press onward, by paths, various 

pendence stirreth up his soul ; and, as the as our manifold and dissimilar passions and 

war-horse that heareth " the trumpets, and inclinations, to attain the prize. And hope, 

the thunder" of the battle and the " shout- undying hope, is by our side, grasping at 

ing afar off," " he paweth in the valley, shadows of coming good, and ever crying, 

and rejoiccth in his strength, and he goeth " Lo, here !" and " lo, there !" as a glimpse 

on." of unreal things appears amid the rolling, 

But what is this wondrous possession, so dark clouds of futurity. All join in the 

prized, so sought, so ever dear? Is it a pursuit: but what is the end thereof? Alas! 

reality, or but a lovely phantom which it may be compared to the race of children, 

poets have dreamt of and melodiously hunting the gaudy butterfly of summer, 

invoked ? which playeth before their eyes in tanta- 

Thy spirit, independence, let me share, lisin ^ many-coloured beauty, flitting from 

Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye! tree to tree, and from flower to flower: 

Thy steps I follow, with my bosom bare, -. ,, ..v. v j *x> 

Nor heed the storm that howls along the sky \ often apparently within reach ; and, then, 
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darting away to a distance. Yet the chase 
is continued, and they trample down, in 
their path, flowers which might have 
afforded them real and lasting gratification 
— and, at length, they pounce upon the 
glittering prize. And what remaineth? 
Breathless, with eager eyes, and out- 
stretched arms, they gather round to gaze 
upon their captive — and lo ! in place of the 
gorgeous thing which, erewhile, danced, 
joyous, in the sunbeam, there appears hut 
the crushed, and disgusting remains of a 
mangled insect — they shudder — and turn 
away. 

Let the man who hath pursued inde- 
pendence in the shape of riches ; who hath 
" risen early and toiled late, and taken no 
rest," — who hath passed the spring of youth 
in hope, and home " the burden and heat 
of the day" through the summer of man- 
hood — let him, if the purpose of his soul 
hath been effected, and his coffers be filled, 
even to repletion — let him boast, and glo- 
rify, and plume himself upon his possessions 
in the eyes of his fellow men. He may do 
this ; and more, — he may call around him 
the ministers of pleasure, the luxuries of 
life, the product of every climate, and the 
thousand friends that love to linger round 
the well-spread board. But, can these 
bestow independence on the mind ? Let 
him retire and hold "communion with 
himself upon his pillow and be still," and 
he dare not answer in the affirmative. For 
there is indelibly written in the secret 
recesses of liis heart that, with the multi- 
plication of riches, care increaseth, and 
duties accumulate, and new, and heretofore 
unknown wants spring up in the soul, like 
the grass of the field in multitude. 

If such a man hath, as is too frequently 
the case, made shipwreck of conscience, or 
good faith, or health, in his career, he hath 
but wrought as his portion a deeper deso- 
lation, and prepared for himself on earth a 
"Fate similar to that which is ascribed to 
Tantalus in the infernal regions. The 
pomp, and glories, and pageantries, and 
festivities of the world may pass before him 
in gorgeous and alluring succession ; but his 
appetite is palled, his heart is seared within 
him, and his soul shrinks darkly aside, in 
the midst of proffered enjoyment and sur- 
rounding pleasure, and sighs for the days of 
his youth. 

But, if honour and health remain unim- 
paired, and riches be accumulated, inde- 
pendence is y^t afar off. The mere wealthy 
man stalks in golden fetters, and " lives and 



moves and has his being" in an artificial 
world, to the dictates and opinions of which 
he is an abject and bonded slave. 

Unfortunately somewhat of this descrip- 
tion might be truly said of many whose 
natural position is in the higher grade of 
society ; a class of which it will be sufficient 
to say that, although the duties of their 
station may frequently be irksome, " weary, 
stale, flat and unprofitable," happiness and 
respect follow the performance thereof. Im- 
portunity and ingratitude may annoy, and 
crouching servility and fashionable folly 
may disgust; but the truly noble mind 
knoweth u the way in which it should go," 
and moveth on, like the stately vessel upon 
the face of the waters, shunning alike the 
Scylla of restless ambition and the Cha- 
rybdis of morbid sensibility and soul-ener- 
vating lethargy. 

With the vulgar, independence and 

riches are synonymous ; and they endure 

strange privations and make inordinate 

sacrifices for the attainment of the latter : 

but 

Avarum irritat, non satiat pecunia. 

The long-continued habit of calculating how 
to amass strikes forth its roots and becomes 
implanted in the soul of man ; and the soil 
in which it is nourished must be returned 
to its parent earth ere the union can be dis- 
solved. The ruling passion clings with 
inveterate tenacity, and is ever exhibiting 
itself, even amid the self-conceited and 
reckless display of wealth and ostentatious 
liberality. 

The man who hath acquired great wealth, 
so far from having attained independence, 
hath but removed himself from the station 
in which he was placed, (and where, per- 
chance, he was respected and useful, and 
might have been happy,) into another, 
wherein he is merely endured. It has 
been said that the most fortunate of these 
children of mammon, our great capitalists, 
" tread close upon the heels of our nobi-* 
lity" — but they are still at the heels. They 
have left behind them, in their career, the 
friendships of their earlier days, which they 
seldom dare to acknowledge ; and strive to 
unite themselves with a society which 
shrinks from the contact. 

There are exceptions to every rule. But 
the situation of a "parvenu" is not to he 
envied. If he shall have achieved that 
difficult, and, seldom effected, task of con- 
quering the desire of yet increasing his 
store, he has a faint glimmering of future 
enjoyment. But independence is yet far 
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distant. Anxiously he watches for the 
great man's smile, and dreads the coxcomb's 
sheer. The wit is as a serpent in his path. 
He is tremblingly alive to all that is pass- 
ing around him; and the ebullitions of 
youthful mirth and high spirits fall, like 
sounds " of ill omen," upon his ear, for he 
suspects them to be raised at his expense. 

Unfitted for the situation in society in 
which he aspires to move, by the very 
course which he has followed to attain it, 
his condition presents a picture of "the 
vanity of human wishes" scarcely worthy 
of being traced in detail ; for, so numerous, 
and minute, and paltry are the obstacles 
between him and independence, that his 
very servants appear to be formidable critics 
and hired spies over his conduct. 

Where then is independence to be found, 
if riches cannot purchase it ? It is not to 
be found in the paths of glory and ambi- 
tion, which ever leave an " aching void" in 
the heart, and, like the insatiate leech, 
exclaim "Give ! give !" If man, in society, 
where all are mutuaMy dependent one upon 
another, be capable of attaining to a state in 
any degree worthy the name of independ- 
ence, it must be sought by conquering the 
stubborn will, the unholy wish, and the 
baseborn whisperings of envy — by endea- 
vouring to be content with such things as 
we have, and seeking to do our duty in that 
situation of life in which it hath seemed fit 
to the Almighty disposer of events to 
place us. 

This is a purely mental process, and little 
dependent on exterior circumstances. The 
well-regulated mind, in its progress therein, 
will discover that there exists not the 
smallest necessity for abandoning the ad- 
vantages incident upon any peculiar posi- 
tion in society. Such a mind will calmly 
look around, and render them all availing 
to the accomplishment of its own serenity. 
Reflection, observation, and experience will 
soon demonstrate, that the cup of unmingled 
happiness appertains not to humanity as a 
lasting possession ; and that if, at times, it 
be proffered, we seldom taste thereof with- 
out embittering the draught by our own 
" vain imaginings," and useless and tor- 
menting reflections upon the rarity of its 
appearance. 

The career of our minds, during our brief 
existence upon earth, frequently presents a 
strange anomaly, when we consider them as 
the mainsprings of our actions, and as the 
fountains from which our wishes, and hopes, 
and fears are ever gushing forth, as waters 



from the nether spring. We are all, 
avowedly, in pursuit of happiness. The 
body is hurried to and fro in search of plea- 
sure, and returns, ever weary and dissatis- 
fied, while the wells of life are neglected or 
polluted; yet from them only may the 
pure element, the sparkling draught that 
refreshes and invigorates the soul, be ever 
drawn. We determine to be happy, and 
fly from or shun the only source from 
whence happiness can be obtained; it is 
within our own breasts, and we seek it in 
extraneous follies, and wild and extravagant 
anticipations and schemes for the future. 

And what follows ? Onward we pursue 
our downward course, while the mind 
moaneth within, in solitary desolation, 
overshadowed and darkened by disappoint- 
ment. A hateful train then, too frequently, 
take possession, " envy, hatred, and malice, 
and all uncharitableness" make their ap- 
pearance. We look upon the " good things" 
of others with an evil eye and a distorted 
judgment; comparing their, apparently, 
happiest moments, with those of our own 
seeret grief. And downward, downward the 
degraded spirit wends itsmurky way into the 
depths of misanthropy, the furious madness 
of dissipation, or the impenetrable gloom of 
ir. 

It is not knowledge, nor great mental 
acquirements ; neither is it talent, or learn- 
ing, or even genius itself, that can bestow 
upon man that portion of independence to 
which he may attain, although such quali- 
ties will enable him to reap a more abun- 
dant harvest of delight when it shall be 
acquired. It is the conquest over vain 
wishes, the anchoring of the soul within the 
range of our own possessions, that can alone 
effect this " consummation" so " devoutly 
to be wished." Such a state of mind is beau- 
tifully described by Martial — * 

I Vis fieri liber ? Mentiris Maxime, non vis : 
Sed fieri si vis, hac ratione potes. 
Liber eris, ccenare foris si, Maxime, nolis ; 
Veientana tuam si domat uva sitim ; 
Si ridere potes miseri chrysendeta Cinnss ; 
Contentus nostra si potes esse toga > 
Hasc tibi si vis est, si mentis tanta potestas, 
Liberior Partho vivere rege potes*. ^ 

And such a state of independence is 

^*The following translation is from memory ;-)■ 
Would'st thoa be free ? "Tis your chief wish you say. 
Come on— I'll shew thee then the certain way. 
If to no feasts abroad thou lovest to go, 
When bounteous Heaven doth food at home bestow ; 
Can'st smile at pomp, and bound each wish and care, 
To thine own fire-side, and thy humbler fare ; 
If thou the fitness of thy clothes dost prize 
By their own use, and not by others' eyes? 
If, in thy mind, such power and greatness be, 
The Persian king's a slave, compar'd to thee. 
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within the reach of thousands, and tens of 
thousands, and hundreds of thousands, who 
labour and fruitlessly toil to find it else- 
where. Man is the same in all ages. Still 
the " chrysendeta vasa" — the " vessels of 
gold and the vessels of silver," are objects 
of desire and envy. Paltry ambition ever 
loves display ; and the misguided mind 
chuckles amid its finery, conceit, and fop- 
pery, alike in the ducal palace and the 
humble tradesman's crowded room. 

An opinion seems to have gone forth 
among men, that independence is to be best 
exhibited by affecting the habits, and imi- 
tating the follies of those whom fortune has 
placed in the grade above us. A something, 
of which we are not possessed, must appear 
to be within our power; and we cherish 
the miserable and deceitful wish of seeming 
what we are not, to the destruction of that 
portion of independence which might be our 
own, were we contented to be and to appear 
what we really are. 

The monarch on his throne, and the high 
and mighty among men, can enjoy no other 
^independence than that which centres in the 
mind. They may exert their authority, 
and issue mandates which none dare to 
disobey. Palaces shall arise at their bid- 
ding, and the desert kindle into beauty, 
and the waste become redolent with the 
fragrance of the East ; but, ever vainly shall 
issue, from the high places, the cry of 
" Bring me happiness!" if the mind 
within shall have neglected its own posses- 
sions. Deep in the recesses of the human 
heart there is a garden of Eden, or a wilder- 
ness of thorns — a mysterious labyrinth, 
which, like the Elysian Fields of the an- 
cients, is either a place of endless and un- 



utterable delight, or of unlimited torture 
and condemnation. Therein only groweth 
the tree of independence, and we who will 
cultivate the soil may taste of the fruit. 
A rich harvest of delight will be his 
portion. He, indeed, may " look down and 
smile at pomp,* for he will have "that 
within which passeth show :" and, when he 
beholds others seeking, in erroneous paths, 
for that calm enjoyment which he will 
have acquired, a feeling of pity may, for a 
moment, o'ercloud his spirit, but envy can 
have no place in his heart. And somewhat 
like this is independence. Why then do 
not men more frequently attain it? Alas ! 
there is one most formidable and often 
insuperable obstacle; a remora stretched 
across our path of life ; a lion ever lurking 
in our way. It is not the fiat of power, nor 
the yet more imperious mandate of poverty ; 
neither the cold whisper of prudence, nor 
the warning voice of experience. It is 
something for more powerful than all these. 
It is no less than the mean, dastardly, 
contemptible fear, not of the good and 
wise, and great, and highly gifted, among 
our race ; but, strange to say ! of those 
whom we inwardly despise ! While, per- 
chance, scarcely an individual bestows a 
thought upon our destiny, whether it be 
for good or evil, we vainly fancy ourselves 
elevated, as upon a pinnacle, and that 
" the world" is watching our actions. As 
willing, degraded and purblind slaves, we 
feel that we must obey its dictates, and 
respect its opinions; and, under the in- 
fluence of the infatuation, we go forth, and 
are content to believe that they are oracularly 
delivered by the first silly gossiping person 
we meet. 



STANZAS. 



It is the sun of yesterday 

That now is on me glowing ; 
And those bright founts, that round me play, 

Were then as brightly flowing. 

Here, too, the yellow linden blows, 
With woodbine round it wreathing, 

And now, as then, the crimson rose 
A thousand sweets is breathing. 

But when the earth is dark with night, 

The weeds arc fair as flowers ; 
And she, who was my morning's light, 

Now shines on other bowers. 
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Before the reader commences the narra- 
tive here offered to his attention, it may be 
necessary he should be informed who and 
what a Suniassi is. The Suniassi then is a 
brahmin of the highest spiritual order ; a 
devotee who imagines that, by rigid penan- 
ces and a life devoted to great privations, 
he can so discipline his body as to cleanse it 
from all carnal defilements, and at length 
elevate it to such a state of purity as to fit it 
for Indra's paradise, without any vicarious 
expiation; in which method of remedial in- 
tervention on the part of an allwise and 
merciful God, of course, as a heathen, he 
does not believe. 

There are supposed by the Hindoos to 
be four degrees of probation. The first 
may be entered by the young brahmin 
noviciate so early as his eighth year, when 
the preliminary ceremony of putting on the 
zennar is performed. This badge is a cord 
composed of three threads, in memory of 
the Trimourti, or three great deities of the 
Hindoos, the Creator, Preserver, and De- 
stroyer, under the names of Brahma, Vish- 
nooand Siva. As soon as this cord is attach- 
ed to the youthful candidate for spiritual 
distinction, his first probation commences. 
He now quits his father s house, and is 
placed under the tuition of a brahmin, who 
initiates him into all the mysteries of the 
sacred order. After a while his head is 
shaved, except a single lock at the back of 
the crown. He is denied every kind of 
enjoyment. The strictest purity of conver- 
sation and of action is maintained. His 
youth is passed in the severest mortifica- 
tions. His days are occupied in prayer, 
ablutions, and studying the Vedas, or Hin- 
doo scriptures. At night he casts himself 
upon a bed of foul straw, or under the first 
tree that stands in his path, wrapped in the 
skin of a tiger or of a stag, the hides of all 
other animals being supposed to communi- 
cate pollution. This first probationary 
state continues generally twelve years ; in 
some instances only five. 

The second stage, which immediately 
succeeds the first, is one of still greater 
denial. The stern novice rises at least 
two hours before daybreak, and his whole 
time is passed in the strictest ceremonial 



observances. He supports life by gleaning 
in the fields, or by begging a handful of 
rice from the casual passenger, and even 
part of this scanty supply he throws into 
the fire as an offering to the dead. He 
passes the greater part of the night in ob- 
serving the course of the moon and planets, 
and contemplating the spangled skies, which 
will sufficiently account for the skill in 
astronomy exhibited by many of the brah- 
mins. 

The third stage is one of still more 
severe trial than either of the two former. 
The devotee retires to the desert, where he 
passes the remainder of his days in utter 
solitude and privation ; preparing his soul,by 
holy contemplations, for that state to which 
it aspires in the Swerga, or eternal paradise. 
He wraps his aged limbs in the most scanty 
covering, neither cuts his hair nor pares 
his nails, sleeps upon the bare ground, 
fasts all the day, and at the approach of 
night relieves his long and severe abstinence 
with a few grains of boiled rice. His whole 
life is one uniform scene of dreadful inflic- 
tion, and he often expires under the seve- 
rities of his penances remote from any 
human habitation, without a relative to 
close his eyes, or a friend to receive his 
last sigh. 

The fourth stage of probation undergone 
by the fanatical brahmin, is the state of 
Suniassi. This only differs from the third 
state in the horrible tortures endured by 
the aspirant for the Swerga. The self-in- 
flicted torments by which the Suniassi sig- 
nalises his term of expurgation positively 
exceeds belief, and yet the facts are esta- 
blished by testimony not to be impeached. 
The writer of this narrative has himself 
witnessed acts of self-torture absolutely 
frightful to behold. 

When the devotee has attained to the 
enviable state of the Suniassi, he becomes a 
sort of subordinate divinity in the eyes of 
his inferiors. They pay him the profound- 
est homage ; frequently seeking the desert 
in which he passes his days, to attest their 
veneration for a being so sanctified. By 
the austerity of his life, and the extreme 
severity of his torments, the Suniassi 
imagines that he entitles himself to ever- 
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lasting reward in the sensual heaven of his 
idolatry, into which the gods themselves 
cannot refuse him admission. Having paid 
the price, he claims the reward, as a right 
which is admitted. 

It is maintained by the brahmins that a 
devotee in the fourth stage of probation, 
can, by some mystical act of devotion, dis- 
possess his living body of the spirit and 
ascend to the regions of immortal fruition ; 
that he can return at pleasure, and repossess 
the inanimate but not defunct frame, which 
acquires additional purity by these intervals 
of examination ; the soul, by its intercourse 
with beatified spirits, becoming the more 
purified in proportion to the frequency of 
such heavenly communion. 

In a large tract of uncultivated country 
between the Indus and the Ganges, there 
was a vast extent of impermeable jungle, 
where the tiger and hyaena prowled undis- 
turbed by the foot of the traveller, who 
seldom ventured into those almost impene- 
trable recesses. Here the sunbeam never 
enlivened the murky solitude, and in vain 
the reptiles crawled from their thick covert 
to bask in its refreshing glories. The dews 
of night drew from the earth a rank and ex- 
uberant vegetation, pernicious to human life; 
and in places where the bones of animals 
lay unburied after the carnival of beasts of 
prey, the forest appeared a gloomy Gol- 
gotha. Near its border, under the rude 
canopy of a naked rock, in a natural ca- 
vern by the side of a small hill, a Suniassi 
might be seen, by such as sought the 
sacred abode of the devotee, performing 
his daily discipline of spiritual penance. 
He was a prince holding supremacy over a 
territory of considerable extent, and exact- 
ing obedience from a numerous population. 
He was married to a princess of great 
beauty, who rather reverenced him for his 
eminent sanctity, than loved him for 
those personal distinctions which, no doubt, 
contribute more to endear the marriage state 
than a life exclusively passed in the most 
rigid austerities. She had united herself, 
however, to the reputed saint inconsequence 
of the extraordinary reputation he had ac- 
quired, as a man honoured even by the gods, 
and reverenced with the profoundest affiance 
by men of the highest character, for devo- 
tion and integrity of life. He was neverthe- 
less happy in his marriage, as his lovely con- 
sort exhibited towards him extreme respect, 
not to say submission ; and when not em- 
ployed in the severities of his probationary 



discipline, he was said to enjoy her society 
with a relish proportioned to the privation 
which his condition of a Suniassi necessarily 
imposed upon him. When he returned 
from the desert to the blessings of his 
domestic hearth, his visits to the palace 
were kept a profound secret, as anything 
like relaxation from the rigid abstinence 
from all enjoyment, however rational or 
moderate, enjoined by the rules of his 
order, would be deemed incompatible with 
that spiritual exaltation claimed by the 
Suniassi over the rest of the Hindoo com- 
munity. It was generally supposed that 
he never quitted the cavern in the desert, 
but daily practised there those austerities 
which, by torturing his body, purified his 
soul. The periods of his visits to the 
jungle, and of his return to the palace, were 
only known to a single slave, who had for 
many years served his master with such 
fidelity as to obtain his esteem, which 
seemed daily to strengthen. He sometimes 
attended him in his privacy, and was an 
eye-witness to those tortures which the 
brahmin voluntarily inflicted upon himself. 

The slave occasionally conducted parties 
to the forest while the Suniassi was per- 
forming his acts of penance, in order that 
the sanctity of his sovereign might be seen. 
The fame of it spread through the towns 
and cities of his dominions. Yougal at 
length obtained so entirely the saint's con- 
fidence, that the latter frequently performed 
before him those mysterious rites not per- 
mitted by the rules of his order to be wit- 
nessed by mortal eye. In proportion as 
the master s assurance of the menial's fidelity 
increased, the latter appeared the more 
anxious to deserve the good opinion of the 
royal fanatic, by unremitting attention to 
his commands. 

It w T as the occasional practice of the 
Suniassi, to transport his own spirit from 
the clay in which it was imprisoned, to the 
regions of everlasting light, where the 
Asuras * dwelt in undisturbed tranquillity 
amid gardens of eternal bloom and frag- 
rance, in lndra's heaven. It happened that 
Yougal, during one of his visits to the 
desert with his sovereign, whom he used 
occasionally to attend when the latter re- 
tired thither to his penances, met with a 
young Hindoo, the daughter of a pariah, 
who inhabited a hovel in a remote part of 
the jungle. Here he lived retired from the 
haunts of men to carry on his humble oc- 
* The Asuras are good spirits. 
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cupation of charcoal-burner, the means of 
which were supplied by the thick growth 
of the forest, which for ages had not been 
cleared by the industry of man. The girl 
being young and of a comely person, 
Yougal, after the first meeting, used to 
seek her and pour into her young,, but wil- 
ling, ear the grateful accents of attachment 
which soon warmed his heart towards this 
interesting forester. Ere long he com- 
municated to his beautiful favourite what 
he was in the habit of witnessing at the 
cavern. The Suniassi had not the slight- 
est suspicion that his slave would for 
a moment so far forget the respect due 
to him, and the infallible degradation 
which such a hallucination must bring 
upon himself, as. to conclude a matrimo- 
nial alliance with a pariah. Yougal, 
however, considering that he was secure 
from discovery, did not deny himself the 
pleasure of meeting his favourite Mari- 
ataly, whenever he accompanied his master 
to the desert, always imparting to her the 
nature of the Suniassi's devotions. 

Sometimes the devotee would avail him- 
self of his peculiar power of disengaging 
his soul from his body, and continue for 
days together in the other world, leaving 
his royal carcass to the care of his faith- 
ful slave, who, upon these occasions used 
to leave it to the vermin which covered it 
with filth and slime, whilst he enjoyed, 
without interruption or suspicion, — for the 
soul of his master when out of its earthly 
prison became utterly unconscious of what 
was passing in this gross world, — the society 
of the object of his idolatry. 

Upon one occasion, whilst the spirit of 
the holy man was among the Asuras, 
Yougal, as usual, was passing his time with 
the sprightly Mariataly, to whom he ex- 
pressed the great" desire he felt to know the 
words of that mystic prayer, called the 
mandiram, at the utterance of which the 
soul of his master quitted the flesh in which 
it was confined and took its flight above 
the stars. 

" CWt you listen," inquired the anxious 
girl, "and note down the words ?" 

"No, he mutters that potential mantram* 
so inaudibly, that none but disembodied 
spirits can catch the sound ; and I despair of 
being able to make myself master of his 
secret." 



" Suppose now," asked the pretty pariah, 
with a sly smile, " you could get a peep into 
the Swerga*, would you tell me upon your 
return all the delightful things you saw 
there ? — though perhaps you would fall in 
love with one of the Asuras, and abandon 
me." 

" No, Mariataly; that's just as likely 
as that I should prefer mere perfume to a 
water melon. Don't be jealous if I should 
ever manage to get above the skies, for 
I'm sure to come down again." 

" Because, I suppose, you are too wicked 
to stay there." 

" Not so, sweetheart, but because there's 
better attraction below for a poor slave like 
me, who is desperately in love with the 
prettiest pariah maiden within a circle of 
fifty coss."t 

" Good-bye to the pretty pariah, when you 
are among the divinities ! You know there 
are no comfortable bowers in the Swerga 
reserved for the outcast. Naraka % must 
be our doom when the spirit abandons our 
deserted bodies to the vultures." 

" Nay, don't despair ; your presence will 
convert the lowest abyss of Naraka into a 
Swerga bower, and thus achieve a triumph of 
which Indra himself might be proud." 

"Is this jesting a fair sample of your 
truth ? if your love is of a piece with it, I 
have very little security for its outlasting 
the season." 

" I swear to thee, Mariataly, that I love 
thee better than the paradise whither I 
am rather curious to accompany my master 
on one of his spiritual journeys." 

" Well then, if you really are so anxious 
to take your leave of this world for a sea- 
son, you have only to get at the secret of 
quitting it without calling death to your 
aid, and the matter is settled at once." 

" Aye, but there is the difficulty ; the 
Suniassi is too cunning to part with his 
mystery: how to obtain it by stealth re- 
quires thought and management. 

" Will you promise me that, should you 
take a journey to the upper world, you will 
tell me all you see there when you come 
backr 

" Depend upon me. Adieu for the present. 
One kiss. We meet again to-morrow, 
when I may have better news for one who 
loves a bit of gossip as dearly as a kid loves 
the mother's milk." 



* The mantras are forms of prayer, supposed by 
the Hindoos to possess certain and powerful influ- 
ence. 



* The Hindoo paradise. 

t The coss is about two miles. 

X One of the Hindoo hells. 
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Yougal was transported with the play- 
ful good humour of the fascinating pariah. 
He loved her fondly, as he had fully per- 
suaded himself she entertained towards him 
a simple hut ardent affection. 

It soon became evident to the slave that 
Veramarken, this was the fanatic's name, 
meditated one of his aerial journeys out of 
the body, as his penances had lately been 
extremely rigid, it being his invariable 
practice to torture himself with more than 
usual severity whenever he determined to 
pay a visit to the gods of his idolatry in 
their own celestial habitations. 

For several days the devotee had con- 
tinued in the cavern, and only allowed him- 
self a few grains of rice at sunset, washing 
it down with a single mouthful of fetid 
water, which had been conveyed from the 
Ganges at least two months previously, and 
which was considered spiritually efficacious 
in proportion to its foulness, He sat hour 
after hour absorbed in holy meditations, 
having given orders to Yougal not to ap- 
pear at the cavern for seven days. 

On the sixth noon, however, the slave 
stole stealthily into the sacred retreat of the 
Suniassi, unobserved by the holy man, who 
was at the moment undergoing a most pain- 
ful penance. The place was wrapped in 
solemn gloom, except in one corner of 
the cavern where a sickly lamp, formed of 
a reed enveloped in flax, and dipped in 
cocoa-nut oil, diffused a faint glimmer that 
extended not many feet beyond the spot in 
which it was fixed. The penitent was 
too much occupied by his devotions to ob* 
serve the entrance of Yougal, who ad- 
vanced softly into the gloom, where he could 
witness, unperceived, what was going on. 
Having seated himself upon the damp 
earth, he awaited with much impatience 
the issue of a scene which he expected 
would terminate in his master's temporary 
ascent to Indra's paradise. 

The Suniassi was lying upon his back : 
underneath his spare emaciated form was 
an iron frame covered with spikes about an 
inch long, sufficiently sharp to irritate 
severely, without puncturing, the skin. 
Upon this he lay, muttering certain man- 
tras of mystical import, while his body 
was racked by inexpressible pangs ; still he 
disdained to utter a cry : on the contrary 
he expressed his grateful satisfaction at the 
ease with which the gods whom he served 
had blessed him. The slave listened with 
anxious impatience to catch the words of 



the mysterious mandiram, which he knew 
the royal fakeer must utter before his spirit 
could be released from the encumbrance of 
emaciated flesh, to which it was doomed 
to be imprisoned in this scene of severe trial 
for a better condition. No intelligible sound, 
however, met Yougal's ear. The Suniassi 
continued to mutter his devout aspirations, 
and the disappointed listener began to despair 
of catching a word. Hour after hour passed 
on, still the saint did not raise himself from 
the iron frame ; sometimes by his deep and 
hollow breathing he appeared to have sunk 
into an unquiet slumber in the midst of his 
torments, but the mutterings were so soon 
resumed that the interval of repose, if ob- 
tained, could have only been of the shortest 
duration. 

The slave at length made up his mind to 
quit the cavern and leave his master to his 
painful reveries. Upon putting his head 
beyond the entrance, he found that the 
rain was falling copiously ; he, therefore, 
determined to remain until the shower 
should abate, preferring the gloom of a dry 
shelter to a certain drenching, though with 
a prospect of meeting the sprightly Ma- 
riataly. 

The winds were already beginning to lift 
up their voices, and a darker gloom was 
rapidly mantling the heavens. The light- 
ning flickered brightly at intervals from the 
heavy purple clouds in which they had 
been long pent, and the thunder growled 
audibly in the distance. This was a grievous 
disappointment to Yougal, who had long 
been tired of his vigil. He retired with re- 
luctance to the innermost recess of the 
cave, to await the abatement of the 
menacing storm, which soon assumed a 
more fearful aspect, and rendered a visit to 
the pariah that night an enjoyment no 
longer to be hoped for. • 

The rain now fell in streams, hissing 
through the air and ploughing up the 
parched earth with the violence and force 
of a cataract. The lightning blazed round 
the whole vault of heaven, seeming to hang 
upon the skirts of the clouds, which were 
charged with elemental ammunition, and ap- 
peared every moment to be rent asunder, 
by some invisible concussion, and to pour 
forth their central fires, which expanded 
with inconceivable velocity as they quitted 
their aerial prison ; wrapping the whole 
firmament in one vast sheet of living 
flame. The thunder rolled and burst in 
a rapid succession of explosions so loud and 
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deafening, that it seemed to the appalled 
slave, as if the artillery of the skies were 
opened against this lower world by the 
incensed deities, whom the wickedness of 
mankind had roused to sadden retribution. 

The din of the elemental conflict was so 
great as entirely to drown the ejaculations 
of the holy man, whose voice increased with 
the tempest, and whose prayers rose in 
power and strength in proportion to the 
tumult without He did not, however, 
move from his position of prostrate humi- 
liation, but crossed his arm over his breast, 
occasionally placing his fingers upon his 
forehead in token of profound devotion. 
Yougal wished him fifty times in the cow's 
mouth, * through which the Ganges pours 
its fertilizing streams over the hills of 
Himalaya, and thence through the Gangetic 
plain into the far sea. He dared not stir, 
lest the royal fakeer should be made con- 
scious of his propinquity, a discovery which 
might expose him to something worse than 
either stripes or imprisonment. Fortu- 
nately for him, though the lightning was 
so vivid as to render every object visible 
throughout the cavern, the position of his 
master prevented him from seeing any 
thing but the roof immediately above him. 
Yougal consequently escaped that notice 
which would have been attended with ex- 
treme castigation ; for though the Suniassi 
permitted his slave to attend him to the 
cavern upon ordinary occasions, he always 
forbid his immediate presence whenever he 
was about to perform those mysterious rites 
and piaculary inflictions, which invariably 
preceded his separation of body and spirit for 
one of those visits to the other world, which 
the penitentiary was exceedingly fond of 
taking by way of relaxation from the rigid 
discipline of his ascetic life. 

After some hours the storm having sub- 
sided, thecavern was left to its original gloom 
and silence, which was only interrupted 
by the mantras of the holy man. On a 
sudden, the fanatic raised himself from 
his recumbent position and throwing him- 
self prostrate upon the bare earth, repeated 
deliberately, and with an audible utter- 
ance, the mystical mandiram. The menial's 
ear drank in every word as it fell from his 
master's lips; he thus became possessed 
of the secret of dispossessing his body of its 
spiritual occupant, and of taking a journey 
to the region of everlasting glory. 

* A rock in the Himalaya mountains, in which is 
an opening, something like the mouth of a cow, and 
long supposed to be the source of the Ganges. 
VOL. X. — NO. III. — MARCH 1837- 



No sooner had the Suniassi uttered the 
potent prayer, than his soul was on its way 
to the Swerga. His body remained upon 
the natural floor of the cavern without 
either motion or consciousness. Yougal 
turned it over and over to make himself 
sure that it was without a soul, and soon 
became fully satisfied that it was nothing 
more than a lump of senseless flesh ; the 
principle of life however remained, for the 
pulse sensibly throbbed, and the breath 
came feebly, though there was no pther sign 
of animation. Here was at length presented 
the opportunity so long and anxiously 
sought by the slave. Should he avail himself 
of his power and travel in the spirit to the 
unknown world ? He had some misgivings 
about the matter. How should he face 
the gods if he appeared in their presence 
without the preparatory penances ? They 
might expel him from their abodes, and 
cast him down to the hottest extremity of 
Lohangaraka.* How should he meet his 
master in such company as he must be en- 
joying in the heaven of Indra, sanctified by 
the austere devotions of a whole life, and 
thus rendered fit for intercourse with celes- 
tial society. He had too much reason to 
fear that amenial who had spent all his days 
in merriment and good living, would be 
looked upon as an intruder into the celes- 
tial presences, he therefore thought that he 
had best keep the secret of the mandiram to 
himself and use it hereafter as the occasion 
might warrant. Upon casting his eyes 
however upon the attenuated frame of his 
master, it suddenly occurred to him that if 
he were to utter the words which would 
disengage his essence from the dross of clay 
by which it was encumbered, he might, in 
place of aspiring to explore the regions 
above the firmament, cause it to enter the 
unconscious trunk of the royal Suniassi, 
and thus become a sovereign instead of re- 
maining a bondman. He was transported at 
the idea, his brain grew dizzy with rapture, 
and under the excitement of ambitious an- 
ticipations, he pronounced the words of the 
mandiram. His spirit was instantly disen- 
gaged and transfused into the inanimate 
form of his master ; the latter being endued 
with consciousness, arose from the earth, 
and the soul of a menial gave animation to 
the body of a king. 

Yougal was for a moment astonished at 
the sudden transformation, but recovering 

* This signifies hot iron coals, and is the lowest of 
the twenty-one hells of the Hindoos. 
B 
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himself, he looked upon his own vile car- 
cass, and spurned it with contempts 

" Well,** said he, aloud, knowing there 
was no one present to overhear him, " I 
venture to say this is the last time the body 
which now imprisons my soul shall lie upon 
spikes. The Suniassi will henceforward 
grow fat, or YougaTs love of good feeding 
must greatly abate with his exaltation, 
of which, however, the present sharpness 
of his appetite does not warrant the expec- 
tation. All penance Bhall be foreclosed, 
for the time to come, and 111 warrant 
me die dignities of a prince will be much 
truer enjoyment than the devout discipline 
of starvation and cold iron. Now for 
royalty for the rest of my days! May 
my master long continue to enjoy a para- 
dise above the clouds, while I content my- 
self with enjoying his paradise below 
them." 

The counterfeit monarch almost lost his 
wits for joy when he found he had been 
so suddenly transmuted from a slave to a 
sovereign. He danced round the cavern 
with such mad delight that the scared bats 
fell about his ears, and obliged him to quit 
his concealment covered with foam, pro- 
duced by the violence of his exertions. By 
way of precaution, however, before leaving 
the place of his auspicious transformation, 
he took a knife from the pocket of the 
tunic that covered the body which his soul 
had so lately quitted, and having severed 
the head from the trunk, proceeded towards 
the palace, which was distant a good day's 
journey. Day had already begun to dawn, 
and before he had advanced two coss, the 
sun was flooding the plain through which his 
road lay, with its early glories. 

Upon reaching the neighbourhood of Mari- 
ataly's abode, Yougal perceived her as 
usual bathing in a tank accompanied by two 
or three of her caste, who were rigidly 
punctual in performing their matutinal 
ablutions ; this neverthless did not obviate 
the odium of pollution which attached to 
their race. Yougal concealed himself be- 
hind a tree, a little way out of the path, by 
which he knew the pariah would return to 
her humble habitationin the jungle. He had 
not long been in ambush before he heard the 
tripping step of his beloved as she pattered 
with her naked feet the beaten pathway. 
When she approached the tree, he sprang 
forward to meet her, but she started back, 
as if a scorpion had risen before her feet. 
For a moment the slave had forgotten his 



transformation, and actuated by an impulse 
of indignant surprise, exclaimed, 

" How now, girl ! why, you start from mo 
as if I was a white man that had his unholy 
stomach filled with sacred beef, and made 
no distinction between a cow and a guana*. 
Why do you shun me?" 

44 Because you know that a pariah maiden 
may not come within reach of a brahmin's 
breath without hazarding her own life." 

u Ha, ha, ha!" cried the transformed 
menial, " by the chuckra of Vishnoo that 
cannot be denied, but I'm no brahmin, 
bibi t ; I'm Yougal, your slave, but no 
longer a bondman." 

Mariataly was incredulous. She imagined 
that the Suniassi, who, among the few un- 
happy outcasts residing in the immediate 
neighbourhood of his sacred retreat, was as 
notorious for his gallantries, as for the 
severities of his penances, was endeavouring 
to tamper with her credulity for the most 
undevout of purposes ; she, therefore, re- 
plied with some asperity, retreating gradu- 
ally as she spoke— 

44 My eyes are not yet dim, most holy 
Suniassi, and I cannot mistake the spare, 
withered, but sacred form of the venerable 
Veramarken for the round, elastic, yet 
gross material frame of the slave Yougal." 
44 Chah, bibi, this is all well enough when 
others are by, but we are alone, and there 
is no need of this reverence. I don't want 
your respect, but your love, Mariataly; I'm 
no more Veramarken than thou art Laksh- 
mi |, except in seeming ; I'm no more 
nor less than thy adorer Yougal." 

He hurried towards her, but she retreated 
with such activity, that he could not over- 
take her. The severity of those tortures 
to which the ascetic's body had so lately 
been exposed, had rendered it incapable of 
much exertion, and its new tenant was ex- 
tremely mortified to find that he could 
neither manifest the warmth -nor energy 
which his feelings really prompted. The 
body of Veramarken was too feeble to give 
full expression to the youthful passion of 
Yougal. 

44 Why am I thus persecuted V exclaimed 
the indignant pariah, perceiving that the 
brahmin, as she imagined her interlocutor to 
be, was determined to pursue her with his 
disgusting love. " I feel it no honour to be 
distinguished by the unhallowed preference 

* A large lizard so called. It is from three to four 
feet long. 
t Bibi is a terra equivalent to wench or lady. 
X Lakskmi is the consort of Vishnoo. 
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even of a devotee, who values me only for 
my person, and looks upon my soul as 
abandoned to the demons of Naraka*. 
You pursue me in vain, fori am determined 
never to listen to the love of one, who, 
while he asserts the highest spiritual purity, 
indulges in the grossest sensuality." 

Saying this she bounded forward, and 
was in a few moments lost amid the mazes 
of the forest, where her inexperienced lover 
could not penetrate. 

Yougal was greatly mortified at this 
first issue of his transmutation. He became 
of a ^udden father disheartened, fearing 
that so inauspicious a commencement 
augured unfavourably of the ultimate suc- 
cess of his elevation to kingly honours. 
He resolved, however, to be revenged upon 
the pariah girl for having slighted his love, 
and with this determination resumed 
his journey towards the palace, where he 
arrived just before sunset. The queen 
greeted him with cold respect, but he, 
dazzled by her beauty, sprang eagerly for- 
ward to embrace her, when the stiffness of 
his limbs, from long and rigorous penance, 
caused him to stumble,- and the lady's 
hookha happening unfortunately to be in 
the way, he fell over it, and measured his 
length upon the Persian rug which had 
been spread under it. The beautiful Mal- 
davee, with a grave composure of feature, 
which at once showed how far her venera- 
tion for the saint outstript her love for the 
man, approached the Suniassi, and bending 
upon her knee beside him, first touching 
the floor with her small delicate palms, and 
then applying them to her forehead, in 
token of the profoundest reverence, raised 
her devout lord from his prostration, and 
having placed him upon his legs, making 
a second salaam, expressed her hope that 
he had sustained no mischief. The soul 
of Yougal was sensible of pain through the 
bodily organs of Yeramarken; but, al- 
though he felt himself very unpleasantly 
shaken by his fall, he nevertheless pursed up 
his grim features into a smile, and throwing 
his arms round the queen's neck, much to 
her astonishment and more to her discom- 
posure, he kissed her with an energy which 
she had never before experienced from his 
lips. She did not receive the greeting as 
he expected, but reminded him that such 
warm demonstrations of affection were not 



quite consistent with the mortified life of a 
Suniassi. 

" I have done with mortification now," 
cried the counterfeit Veramarken; "no 
more tearing of flesh, and defrauding the 
natural appetites — no more sleeping upon 
a metal bed covered with flesh-hooks, in a 
dark cavern, with the bats for lookers on, 
and with snakes to hiss their applauses. 
No, my sita,* I have now obtained the 
highest point of spiritual perfection; I 
intend henceforward to devote my days to 
those gratifications which I have hitherto 
denied myself. Instead of this withered, 
lean, hungry frame, you shall soon behold 
a set of comely limbs, and cheeks as round 
and broad as the lotus leaf. Come order 
me a curry of prawns and a pilau, for I 
feel a grievous craving after so long a fast. 
I should like too to fortify my stomach at 
the same time with a draught of fine 
arrack, distilled from the rice of Serindib.t" 
The queens amazement increased every 
moment at these extravagant demands of 
her late sanctified husband. She could not 
account for the change. He seemed to her 
possessed; but she knew his power, and 
therefore feared to contradict him. The 
curry of prawns, the pilau and the arrack, 
were accordingly laid before him, the whole 
of which he dispatched within the space of 
about three minutes, devouring it with 
ravenous impetuosity. Her astonishment 
now rose to a climax. The hungry saint 
observing the expression of her countenance, 
cried with an exulting tone, 
" Is not this the way to make a lean body 

fetr 

The queen was silent, not yet daring to 
enter upon too close a familiarity with a 
man whom the gods delighted to honor. 

" Well, Maldavee," continued the prince ; 
" don't you think it wiser to eat, drink, 
and adore one's wife, than to fast, groan, 
and love nothing but air, penances, and the 
society of reptiles, in order to be allowed a 
visit now and then to the divinities ?" 

Maldavee hesitated to reply. She ima- 
gined that this might be an artifice of the 
holy man to try how far she was impressed 
with a sacred awe for those austere obli- 
gations by which the Suniassi was bound. 
Yougal saw her hesitation, and said gaily, 
" Nay, don't be under any apprehension at 
communicating your thoughts. I am no 



• The fifth of the 21 Hindoo hells ; the word signifies 
the region of serpents. * 



* Sita signifies bride, 
t The island of Ceylon. 
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longer a devotee except it be at the shrine 
of thy beauty." 

The queen stared. This was the first 
time she had ever known her husband guilty 
of an act of gallantry, either in word or 
deed, and she began to fancy that his head 
had been turned by the extreme austerity 
of his religious mortifications. 

"Pride of Suniassis," said the prin- 
cess, with a low salaam, " Siva forbid 
you should so indulge the demands of a 
carnal appetite as to confound the sacred 
outline of that venerable figure, by puffing 
it out with those luxuries which destroy 
the spiritual angularity so becoming to the 
frame of a godly ascetic, and swelling it 
into that round, unholy shape, only 
befitting those in whom the divinities take 
no pleasure." 

" Fah — fah, my sita, I've been meagre 
long enough. In my last visit to the Swerga, 
the Asuras taunted me with my leanness ; 
and Indra has permitted me to grow portly. 
I am determined therefore to stuff to my 
heart '8 content for thy sake, bibi, as well 
as my own ; for I am sure you must prefer 
a plump, healthy partner, to one whose 
bones constitute almost the sum total of his 
external man." 

" I can have no preference, most holy 



Veramarken : whether fet or lean, it is my 
duty to be alike obedient and respectful." 

" Nay, but I don't seek respect now, all 
that's gone by ; I want you to adore me like 
a little dove. I shall never leave you any 
more for the desert, for to tell you the 
truth, I prefer your society to that of the 
very gods." 

The princess smiled— her vanity was 
tickled — she held down her head, and the 
Siiniassi again embraced her with a fervor 
which satisfied her that a change had come 
over his spirit, as he had never before 
evinced such fondness. She now retired to 
her apartment, told her favourite maidens 
the strange occurrence of the morning, and, 
having discussed the matter for some hours 
with an acuteness peculiar to Hindoo 
women, came at length to the con- 
clusion, that Veramarken was about to 
complete his probation, would shortly 
enter upon his metempsychosis, appear with 
the body of a Glendoveer, * and in that 
celestial form dwell with her for the rest 
of her days. This was an agreeable anti- 
cipation enough, for she could not help 
thinking that it would be a change for the 

better. 

* An order of good spirits. 

(To be continued in our next. J 
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u Mrs. Armytage, or Female Domina- 
tion" is the last of Mrs. Gore's productions, 
but long ere its debut in literature, its 
authoress had a reputation ready made ; it 
could not have been better of its kind if it 
had been made to order. Here is a list of 
its ingredients : " Mothers and Daughters," 
the " Fair of May-Fair," the " Hamiltons," 
the "Opera," the "Tuileries," "Man- 
ners of the Day," with its Mystic Key and 
Characters; and more, that we have not 
been fortunate enough to read. Besides, 
how many articles on all subjects, from a 
Fancy Fair to a Fox Hunt, have furnished 
the tableaux vivans of the magazines and 
journals, ever since those vehicles of paper- 
stainers have undertaken to grow lively in 
print. " Mothers and Daughters," how- 
ever, made Mrs. Gore's reputation, although 
in the volumes to which they give name 
she certainly cannot be accused of the 
slightest effort to return the compliment. 



" * 1 have generally heard the literary 
debuts in the house, within the last few 
years, accounted failures ;' said Lord Clan- 
Eustace. 

" ' If you mean that of several eminent 
authors now in parliament, not one has 
made good in politics the reputation pre- 
viously achieved in literature, I heartily 
agree with you ;' replied his guardian." 

This sentence so full of truth, extracted 
from the " Hamiltons," would, if we did 
not feel that it were spoiling a very pretty 
woman, make us wish that Mrs. Gore could 
change her sex, and become M.P. for some 
borough, that would be honoured in its 
representative. She would make an admi- 
rable member of parliament, for she displays 
all the moBt brilliant elements of one in 
every page of her writings ; and, moreover, 
she would have no rival in her peculiar 
vein. Poor Bulwer, whose greatest effort 
of statesmanship has not yet carried him 
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beyond a dramatic bill, which has put 
Knowles, Jerrold, Bernard, Buckstone, and 
Billy Moncrief in comfortable circum- 
stances, would be easily eclipsed; as, in- 
deed, whenever any thing shining or satirical 
is required, he is, even in novel-writing, 
hy Mrs. Gore; who skims the surface of 
society with infinitely more knowledge of 
the world than her rival can ever hope to 
attain, although she cannot, manage to sink 
into a fathomless gulf of metaphysics, nor 
to appear great in her knowledge of the 
mysteries of the heart: — her fault, in- 
deed, is, that she treats the affections too 
lightly, while Bulwer parades them like so 
many weeping JVtofte*, or "Rachels who 
will not be comforted !" But our business 
is with Mrs. Gore. 

We have said that were our alternative 
of sex-changing put in force, it would in- 
volve the spoiling of a very pretty woman. 
Let there be no delusion upon this head — 
let us introduce the ever-sparkling authoress 
to the public, who always crave for some 
personal knowledge of those with whom 
they are intimate in books ; with some men- 
tion of an appearance which is not less 
charming than some of the fairest episodes 
in her best works. The first and last time 
we had the honour of seeing Mrs. Gore, was 
in 1830 or 1831, about the time of the pro- 
duction of " Mothers and Daughters." Her 
countenance gave a most natural index to 
the intelligence 4>f her mind and writings, 
most of all in the eloquence of the beautiful 
dark eyes, which lent their radiance to its 
general expression. Her nose was Grecian, 
and she had a profusion of dark hair. In 
figure she was rather short, with a tendency 
to embonpoint, but finely proportioned, and 
altogether of a belle tournure; her com- 
plexion was of the clearest, and you natu- 
rally remarked a most exquisite hand. 
Now, reader, you may form some idea of 
the personal appearance of the gifted lady 
whose works we are going to notice, and 
who will not, we hope, deem us imperti- 
nent in making allusion to "the outward 
form of most visible and spiritual grace." 
An reste, her conversation is delightful and 
full ^resources; Varying, acute, witty, 
exuberant; sometimes sarcastic, bearing 
marks of travel, and a most abundant and 
extraordinary knowledge of every possible 
subject and circumstance. A "Court Guide" 
is at her fingers' ends, but you feel that she 
would not even fail in a " Cookery Book ; " 
a ." History of the Tower" is within her 



memory, but she could as well manage 
" Recollections of the Turf;" and, we are 
much mistaken if she was not really the 
author of some sporting articles in a con- 
temporary journal. Her novels have hitherto 
been of fashionable life principally, with 
which she is personally best acquainted; 
but all other shades of society, and manners 
foreign and domestic, seem to have fallen 
within her observation or her reading. Her 
mind is a busy Proteus, perpetually chang- 
ing his forms in her brain, and yet with such 
dexterity as to leave her unconfused. 

But to the question of her novels.— Let 
nobody believe that they are faultless; 
they are full of faults— from which, indeed, 
they derive a great deal of their poignancy. 
They are, in fact, flippant ; and flippancy, 
if it be wit at all, is of the smallest order. 
They are also too much interlarded with 
foreign tongues, and do not want manner- 
isms : neither is it well for a lady to deal 
too largely in politics ; but Mrs. Gore, as 
we have said already, would make a good 
member of Parliament — she almost leads 
a party in her books. Here is an exagge- 
rated burst of indignant eloquence, for 
which O'Connell and Whittle Harvey might 
reasonably fight : — 

"William Tottenham and Augustus, 
commissioners to a lottery which had ceased 
to exist, and clerks to an office which had 
never existed (rather Irish, but meant to 
be so !) were liberally remunerated as de- 
puties in a sinecure place, the local habita- 
tion of which was a mystery, even to their 
principal (no wonder, if it never existed !) 
yet they threw away the proceeds with as 
much pride and ostentation as if they had 
been honestly earned ; and very often did 
Susan shudder on hearing them, in the 
wantonness of their prosperity, curse the 
people— the damned people ! — the besotted, 
blackguard people !— by the sweat of whose 
brows their own leisure was secured." 

We think the young men gave them- 
selves a great deal of unnecessary trouble ; 
and Mrs. Gore, if she was at all conscious 
upon the subject of cursing, should have 
borrowed and expatiated upon an episode of 
the " Orange Toast." 

The flippancies of Mrs. Gore are not, 
however, always political; they are scat- 
tered about with generous profusion in all 
forms and attitudes, and sometimes, we 
regret to say, approach — as flippancy much 
indulged inevitably will — the verge of in- 
delicacy. There is nothing so dangerous to 
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the reputation of a writer, as the habit of 
saying very smart things in print. The 
little epigrammatic sayings which make one 
laugh or wince when they are said, break 
like bubbles upon the stream of conversa- 
tion ; but in a book they remain* perhaps 
to season, but most certainly to disfigure. 
Usually too, their sarcasm, while it purports 
to attack immorality, really strengthens it. 
We will instance a few of the quick, glit- 
tering sentences, which we deem imperfec- 
tions: — 

1. "If such an appurtenance as mind 
had originally been allotted to her, she had 
certainly mislaid it in hor childhood." 

2. " It always gives a girl a certain 
vogue, in her first season, to have a present- 
able man dying for love of her." 

3. " Mrs. Darnham — whose matronly de- 
tails had been of so medical a character, as 
to drive poor Mary to a distant table." 

4. " Atrocious monsters belonging to the 
commissariat." 

A mother to her daughter — 

5. " In neglecting your personal attrac- 
tions, you forfeit all chance to the Duke of 
Lisborough." 

6. " Sipping a fiery vinous decoction, 
called port." 

7. " The gratification of a picturesque 
embrace from her long absent mother \" 

8. " The little fair, white mass of human 
imbecility, displayed by the head nurse as 
his princely boy." 

9. " They had nothing but birth and the 
Devil's beauty — youth !" 

10. " In order that she might moisten 
her papillottes with a few tears." 

11. " The unremitted labour of keeping 
body and soul together." 

Now out of these eleven sentences — in 
mercy we forbear to make up the dozen — 
what inference does the reader derive ? 
No. 1 is flippant nonsense ; 2 is immoral ; 
3 indelicate; 4 stupid; 5 wicked, and 6 
stupid again: 7 is lanced against one of 
the most touching and beautiful sources of 
emotion, and 8 is, in its spirit, worse than 
the revilement of a cripple for deformity. 
A little fair white mass of human imbe- 
cility ! — the idea is truly disgusting. No. 
10 is not simply vulgar, but very vulgar, 
and 11, a tame effort to say a good thing. 
We have not adduced any of these ex- 
amples in a spirit of severity — we mention 
them perhaps in a striking light, as the 
greatest defects of Mrs. Gore's style ; and 
we would hint, that it sometimes injures 



the reader's sympathies in a story of real 
natural interest, to find its writer affecting 
a sarcastic tone— in regard to the feelings 
and impulses of the, heart. 

We must again repeat, that Mrs. Gore 
treats the affections too lightly. In what 
we have said we have not been disparaging 
Mrs. Gore's talents, but her style, or rather 
its deformities. Her talents are of a very 
first-rate order, her information most 
abundant, her shrewdness wonderful, her 
tact excellent, and her perceptions of cha- 
racter delicate, and happy in the extreme. 
All the latter qualities, however, make us 
wish that she had written a novel of middle 
life. If she had done so in the offset, we 
think her feme would have doubled what it 
is. And a better offset or opportunity- 
living, author never had : if we recollect 
rightly, Mr. Colburn gave her to begin 
with a sort of wholesale carte-blanche, he 
paid her fifteen hundred guineas, for which 
she engaged to furnish three books. There 
could be no objection to one of these being 
fashionable or satirical ; the world of ton, 
like every other world, had vices and follies 
in it, that might be seasonably lashed ; but 
the exposure which Mrs. Gore produced 
was but the exposure of a season ; it was 
brilliant, it was personal, it was caustic, 
graphic and full of vice ; but its dazzlement 
fell away, its star shot when the novelty 
subsided, and people had indulged their 
love of scandal to the %ill. Vainly did 
Mrs. Gore continue to pour in fresh food, 
the world devoured but it could not digest, 
it read, but it did not remember ; with each 
succeeding book it was delighted, with each 
succeeding season it forgot the source of its 
delight. Mrs. Gore made herself a reputa- 
tion by her books, but she made no per- 
manent reputation for her books. What- 
ever she wrote people read because it 
was her writing; it was sure to be 
clever, they seemed to be entertained, 
but they did not store their libraries with 
it. It was the difference between loving 
Walter Scott, because he wrote Waverley ; 
and admiring Waverley, because it was 
Walter Scott's; in one word, Mrs. 
Gore's books were ephemeral. This, how- 
ever, was Mrs. Gore's mistake, not the 
mistake of the public ; they rejoice in all 
she writes, but they will not consent to tax 
their memory for a fashionable novel. If 
she had written, as she can write if she 
likes, a novel of middle life, it would have 
stood Its ground ; for her sterling qualities 
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would have been brought into play, her 
knowledge of the world diffused oyer a . 
more varied and a better ground ; and, by 
the exercise of her great talents, she would 
have fallen into a class of writers more 
useful than that of which, to do her justice, 
she is now at the head. Her books have 
not been failures, but we think her subjects 
have, in the main ; and, with her really 
astounding versatility, they have an air of 
sameness. They present the same routine 
of events falling in the same circles. The 
people are all the same, albeit they are 
occasionally moved to different places. 
" Mothers and Daughters ; a Novel of High 
Life f " The Hamiltons ; a Novel of High 
Life ;" " The Fair of May Fair ; a Novel of 
High Life ! ! !" and finally — oh ! not least 
though last, the u Manners of the Day ;" 
a novel of decided high life ! ! ! When Lady 
Charlotte Bury under mysterious auspices 
produced the " Exclusives," Mr. Colburn 
published a key"! Mrs. Gore followed with 
" Manners of the Day;" and again Mr. Col- 
burn published a key. The " Exclusives" 
related to Lady Ellenborough, and her 
too-public history ; the " Manners of the 
Day" to some of the same characters who 
figured in the " Exclusives." The writer of 
its key throws light upon them after the 
following fashion : — 

"The writer of the novel which has 
given rise to the present remarks, has made 
an exhibition of current manners which all 
persons may study with profit ; and yet, 
while it is impossible to doubt that the 
representation is perfectly correct and de- 
rived from nature, or, in other words, from 
the very persons and scenes which form the 
actors and incidents of the tale, — it may be 
asserted without fear of contradiction, that 
a work of more perfect purity of principle 
and intention, and greater chastity of lan- 
guage, was never put forth. We have 
reason to know that it has been pronounced, 
' a model of good-breeding and elegance/ 
in several circles of the highest ton : and 
that this opinion has been recently con- 
firmed by the authority of the highest 
personage of the realm, — decidedly the 
most eminent judge in point of refinement 
of the existing ' manners of the day.' The 
delicacy is such as could only have been 
expected from a female pen. The interest, 
as may be expected, is strong: like the 
glance of the rattle-snake, there is some- 
thing fascinating in disclosures of moral 
obliquity. In the characters of Seymour 



and Lady Danvers, the route and intrigante 
of the plot, the author has presented us 
with a justly indignant display of depravity ; 
and yet we are convinced that he has not 
dared to reveal, even in the shadowy pre- 
sentments of fiction, one half the follies, the 
temptations, the passions, and the vices of 
his caste. The book has been put forth 
with a general disclaimer against person- 
ality ; a tenderness of caution which has 
served to convince us that it is, in fact, 
more personal than any other of its class. 
From internal evidence, indeed, we will 
venture to assert that it does not contain a 
single character of which the original might 
not be detected among the varied walks of 
fashionable life. The portrait of the Duchess 
of Castleton, for instance, has been generally 
recognised as a likeness of the lovely and 
virtuous Duchess of Leinster ; that of the 
elegant and amiable Lord Mallerton as one 
of our young lay-lords of the Admiralty ; 
Sir Ralph Harburton and his eye-glass are 
attributed to Colonel Tr— ch, the political 
trimmer ; while the character of Theodosius 
Brill has been traced by universal accord to 
a politician of the day, whose rapid rise 
to the post of colonial secretary has given 
less general offence than the sneering and 
supercilious impertinence with which he 
has suffered himself to bestride the shoul- 
ders of many, so lately his seniors in office, 
and who are still entitled by superiority of 
age, birth, and ability, to his respectful 
deference. Yet even this portrait, which is 
one of the most amusing in the book, is 
marred by the somewhat too timorous 
caution of the writer. The outline is filled 
up with too much hesitation ; we should 
have been better pleased with a bold, free, 
honest sketch of the underling of office, 
rising into notice on the strength of 
green-room jests and parasitical adulation, 
first to the mighty little, and lastly to the 
little great ; and having crawled to the top 
of the ladder, and landed safely on the 
parapet, throwing it down with insolent 
defiance on the heads of those by whose 
efforts it was supported during his labour 
of ascent. Such a picture as this might 
have been useful and admonitory, whereas 
the Brill of our author is only an outline, 
capable, it must be confessed, of being 
deepened into the black intensity of feature 
and strength of colouring distinguishing the 
portraits of Rembrandt." 

Now all this sort of fictitious dependence 
upon personalities for fame is beneath Mrs. 
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Gore. The great body even of her readers 
never saw the individuals whom she so 
faithfully depicts ; they would not recognise 
them therefore — that we suppose is certain 
— then why, with her great abilities, typify- 
only one class, and that a confined one, 
when she might group the world upon her 
canvass and display in contrast all the 
painter 8 skill? 

We regret to bring this paper to a con- 



clusion without the space to expatiate as 
much upon the merits of Mrs. Gore as we 
freely could, for they are far more numerous 
than her faults. She is a truly clever per- 
son — the head of her class, — and the most 
discerning and graphic of the lady-writers. 
If she would dispense with high life, and 
write a novel of general life, we believe she 
would achieve a reputation nearly equal to 
that of Theodore Hook. 



THE WHISPER. 



It was but a whisper- 
As soft as the swell 

Of the murmur that even 
Oft wakes in the dell ; 

As low as the plaints 

Of a young maiden's grief, 

The sigh of a Zephyr, 
The fell of a leaf; 

Or the feet of the fairies, ' 
That dance as they pass, 

Without brushing the dew from 
The beautiful grass ! 



It was but a whisper — 

She heard it full well; 
It hath made her eye sparkle, 

Her swan bosom swell : 
It will long be her Eden 

In Memory's Isle, 
The life of her laugh, and 

The light of her smile : 
To the ark of her hopes 

It is come like the dove, 
And her heart is the home of 

That whisper of love. 



DEATH. 



Oh, night, thou art lovely ! thy darkness is dearer, 
Far dearer to me than the morning's blaze, 

For veiled in thy shadows I seem to be nearer 

The darkness which never has felt the sun's rays— 

The darkness of death ! which knows not to-morrow, 
But broods o'er eternity's boundless abyss, 

Which feels not the throbbings of joy or sorrow, 
Another world hope or the torture of this. 

Each breath of thy loneness, through cypresses sighing, 
Still whispers a hope the moment is nigh 

When the last feeble embers of life palely dying, 
This flesh in obstruction's cold bosom shall lie. 
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Lady Anne Amelia Coke is the eldest 
surviving daughter of the present Earl of 
Albemarle, and the wife of Thomas Wil- 
liam Coke, Esq., of Holkham Hall, in the 
county of Norfolk. 

The family of Lady Anne Coke is of 
Dutch origin. Arnold Joost Van Kep- 
pel, Lord of Voorst, was a younger son of 
Bernard Van Pallant, Lord of Keppel, the re- 
presentative of a noble house inGuelderland. 
Like his rival the Earl of Portland, Arnold 
Van Keppel rose to eminence from being a 
Page to William III. He came to England 
with that monarch at the Revolution, and 
his manners and person being prepossessing, 
he soon rose high in favour with his master 
through the aid of Lord Sunderland and 
Mrs. Villiers, who wished U) destroy the 
influence of Lord Portland. On the 10th 
of February, 1096, he was created Baron 
Ashford, of Ashford in Kent, Viscount Bury 
in Lancashire, and Earl op Albemarle, 
hi Normandy, a title hitherto, either royal 
or ducal, having been borne at one time by 
princes of the house of Plantagenet, and at 
another by General Monk, who restored 
Charles II. Nor did the king's favour stop 
here : the new peer was enriched as well 
as ennobled, having been promoted to the 
rank of general in the army, and entrusted 
with the command of the Horse Guards, and 
the Swiss in Holland : the monarch also 
bequeathed to him the lordship of Beevost 
in the Netherlands, together with a legacy 
of 200,000 guilders. The Earl's good for- 
tune did not end with the life of William ; 
he held places of great profit and dignity 
under Queen Anne and George I. His 
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lordship, who was a Knight of the Garter, 
married in 1701, Gertrude, daughter of 
Adam Vander Duin, lord of St. Gravemcar, 
in Holland, and had two children, William 
Anne his successor, for whom Queen Anne 
stood godmother in person, and Sophia, who 
was married to John Thomas, Esq., brother 
of Sir Edward Thomas, Baronet, of Wen- 
voe Castle. The Earl of Albemarle died 
the 30th May, 171 a Of all the Dutch 
followers of King William, the Earl of 
Albemarle was the most popular with the 
English, who scarcely considered him a 
foreigner: he had none of that cold and 
stiff manner, that made so many foes for 
the Earl of Portland ; he was a complete 
courtier, gracious to all ; and thus, in a great 
measure, may be accounted for his continual 
prosperity. "The Earl of Albemarle," 
says Mackey in his Memoirs, u was King 
William's constant companion in all his 
diversions and pleasures, and was entrusted 
at last with affairs of the greatest conse- 
quence : he had much influence over the 
king, was handsome in person, open and 
free in his conversation, and very expensive 
in his manner of living.* The Earl was 
succeeded by his only son, 

William Anwb, second Earl, K. G. 
This nobleman married 21st February 
1723, Anne, daughter of Charles, first 
Duke of Richmond, and had, to survive, 
seven children, of whom the gallant Admi- 
ral Keppel was the second sen. His lord- 
ship, who was a general officer in the army, 
and had been British ambassador at the 
court of Versailles, died the 22nd December 
1754, and was succeeded by his eldest son 
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George, third Earl, K.6. This nobleman 
served as aide-de-camp to the Duke of Cum- 
berland at the battle of Fontenoy, and the 
next year, being with his royal highness at 
Culloden, was bearer of the despatches to 
London announcing the victory. He subse- 
quently attained the rank of lieutenant- 
general, and was commander-in-chief at the 
reduction of Havannah, where he acquired 
increase of fame and fortune. He married 
20th April 1770, Anne, youngest daughter 
of Sir John Miller, Bart., of Chichester, in 
the county of Sussex, by whom he left at 
his decease 13th October 1772, an only son 
and successor, 

William Charles Keppul, fourth and 
present Earl, born 14th May 1772. His 
lordship, who holds the high station of 
Master of the Horse, married first the 9th 
April 1792, the Hon. Elizabeth Southwell, 
fourth daughter of Edward, Lord de Clifford, 
by whom (who died 14th November 1817,) 
he had issue 

Augustus Frederick, Viscount Bury, 
born 2nd June 1794 ; married 4th 
May 1816, Frances, daughter of 

Steer, Esq., of Chichester. 

George Thomas, an officer in the 
army, M. P., born 13th June 1799 ; 
married in 1831, Susan, daughter 
of Sir Coutts Trotter, Baronet, and 
has a son. 
Edward Southwell, in Holy Orders, 
born 16th Aug. 1800; married 24th 
July 1828, Lady Maria Clements, 
eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Leitrim. 
Henry, R.N., born 14th June 1809. 
Thomas Robert, R. N., born 3rd Feb. 
1811; married in 1833, Frances, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Barret 
Lennard, Bart., and has issue. 
Sophia, married in 1819, to Sir James 
Macdonald, Bart., and died in Sept. 
1824. 
Anne Amelia. 
Mary, married in 1826, to Henry 

Frederick Stephenson, Esq. 
Georgiana Charlotte, married 31st 



March 1827, to Edward Eustace 
Hill, Esq., a field officer in the 
army. 
Caroline Elizabeth. 
The Earl married, secondly, the 11th 
Feb. 1822, Charlotte Susannah, daughter 
of the late Sir Henry Hunloke, Bart. 

The Earl's eldest surviving daughter, the 
Lady Anne Amelia, whose portrait forms 
this month's illustration, was married 26th 
Feb. 1822, to Thomas William Coke, Esq., 
of Holkham in Norfolk, formerly M.P. for 
that county. By this lady, who is his 
second wife, Mr. Coke has issue, 

Thomas William, born 26th Dec., 

1822. 
Edward Keppel, born 20th Aug. 1824. 
Henry John, born 3rd June 1827. 
Wenman Clarence Walpole, born 13th 

July 1828. 
Margaret Sophia. 
The family of Coke, from which Mr. 
Coke derives through female descent, and 
which he now represents, is one of the most 
eminent in the kingdom. In its proud 
line, it boasts the name of the great Sir 
Edward Coke, Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land in the reign of James I. 

Edward Coke, Esq., who inherited the 
estates in 1679, married Carey, daughter of 
Sir John Newton, Bart., and had, with 
other issue, 

Thomas, his successor. 
Anne, married to Philip Roberts, Esq., 
a major in the army ; this lady had, 
with other issue, a son Wenman, of 
whom presently. 
Mr. Coke died 13th April 1707, and was 
succeed*! by his eldest son, 

Thomas Coke, Esq., of Holkham, who 
was created Earl of Leicester, but dying 
without surviving issue the title became 
extinct, and the estates devolved upon his 
nephew, 

Wenman Roberts, Esq., who assumed 
thereupon the surname and arms of Coke 
only. He married Miss Elizabeth Cham- 
berlayne, and was father of the present Mr. 
Coke. 
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' De omnibus rebus et quibtudam aliis." 



The Influenza.— What says the poet 
Bums? . 

" Folks maun do something; for their bread, 
And so maun Death }" 

— and hard indeed does Death work for 
his bread, under his new title of Influenza 
— so hard that the sexton and the under- 
taker can hardly keep pace with his ex- 
ertions. In England, no county, except 
Herefordshire, has escaped the sweep of his 
scy the, though it is difficult to divine why 
that particular spot should be exempted 
from his visits. But, indeed, he seems just 
now to be not a little capricious, as well as 
greedy, in his appetite. For the good people 
of Paris he appears to have a peculiar 
relish, and munches up the judge and the 
thief, the actor and the spectator, with in- 
discriminate voracity. One would almost 
fancy he had taken a leaf out of Napoleon's 
book of Conscription, and was resolved to 
visit all classes with equal severity. " The 
Chambers," says a Parisian correspondent, 
" that of the Deputies in particular, are 
comparatively deserted, notwithstanding the 
importance of the business before them. 
Trials before the tribunals are postponed 
because of the indisposition of the judges, 
advocates, jurors, or accused, or, in some 
cases, of all together. Theatrical perfor- 
mances are changed at the hour wlfci the 
curtain should draw up, because that one 
or other principal performer happens to fall 
sick. In some instances (at the Porte St. 
Martin, for example) audiences have been 
dismissed because the actors had en masse 
been visited by the disease. At the Academic 
Royale de Musique the Huguenots had been 
announced for representation on "Wednes- 
day night. Early in the evening Made- 
moiselle Dorus-Gras, who enacts the hero- 
ine, became ill. Robert le Diable was sub- 
stituted for it in the affiehes, but Adolphe 
Nourrit was attacked by the same disease 
{la grippe) just when the audience was 
assembling, and the idea of a performance 
of any kind that night was given up. Na- 
tional guards, municipal guards, sergens- 
de-ville, police agents, and troops of the 
line, had been so extensively affected by 



the epidemy, that there remained hardly 
enough of them capable of performing the 
necessary duty of the capital. M 

What a comfort must all this be to 
the disciples of Mai thus and Harriet Mar- 
tineau ! Notwithstanding the parson's 
geometrical and arithmetical ratios, there 
is no danger now of our eating up each 
other from default of better food. Miss 
Harriet may hang up her <c preventive 
check," like Shakspeare's " rusty mail in 
monumental mockery." So much for your 
would-be philosophers, men,— though in 
this case a woman is particeps criminis, — 
who attempt to reason upon organized life 
as if it were subject to the same few simple 
rules that govern inert matter. 

Newspaper Miracles. — I know not 
whether it be that the state of the weather 
stupifies them, but certainly some of our 
brother journalists have been of late more 
than usually busy in finding out mare's 
nests for the benefit of their readers. Ecce 
signum:— 

" A singular circumstance has occurred in 
the death of a man and his wife at Soutb- 
moulton. John Sampson, a labourer, who 
had been in a declining state of health some 
time, died on Friday last in that town ; and 
Susan, his wife, who, it appears, expressed 
a wish not to survive her husband five 
hours, actually expired about an hour and 
a half after. Each of them was about 60. 
They were buried in the same grave on 
Wednesday." 

Certes, it is very wonderful that John 
Sampson, and Susan Sampson, his wife, 
should die at the very youthful age of sixty. 
The same paper informs .us that "consi- 
derable excitement prevailed in Cambridge, 
in consequenee of two aged females being 
found dead in their beds." Where, in the 
name of common sense, should they have 
been found dead? did these wise Gotham- 
ites expect the poor old souls to have 
chosen a well or a ditch for their dying 
moments? 

The Examiner favours us with the yet 
more important information, that " Miss 
Shirreff has left Drury Lane Theatre, in 
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consequence of not being cast for the lead- 
ing part in Barnett's new opera of Fair 
Rosamond,* and that Mr. Bnlwer is ill at 
Brussels. " Why, here be truths P as the 
clown says— alarming truths; Mr. Bulwer 
has got a pain, we do not exactly know 
where, and Miss Shirreff fancies herself a 
prima donna ! 

" Can inch things be, 
And overcome as like a summer's cloud 
Without our special wonder I " 

But the most precious mare's nest of all, 
has been discovered by our, otherwise able, 
contemporary, the Globe. It seems that a 
young Jew,— one of our peoples, — by some 
odd accident, was high on a mathematical 
tripos, at Cambridge, but was refused the 
degree of B.A., because he was an Israelite. 
Great, hereat, is the fuss and fidget of our 
contemporary ; he cannot understand why 
the wealth of aUniversity,founded by Chris* 
tians, and for Christian purposes, should not 
be bestowed on an " unbelieving Jew," or, 
as he delicately terms it, a ** dissenting 
plebeian." Then, too, he goes on to tell us 
that the Duke of Norfolk's son may take a 
degree— to be sure he may; and what 
then ? The Duke's son is not a Jew, is he ? 
There is something dishonest in thus blink- 
ing the real question, and making it appear 
one of rank, and not, as it truly is, of reli- 
gion. This, miscalled liberal, system is 
neither more nor less than a system of fraud 
and robbery, and which, if once admitted, 
would utterly subvert the intention of those, 
by whose endowments, this glorious insti- 
tution is principally supported. What is 
to become of the various scholarships, ap- 
propriated by their original founders, as 
they had good right to do, to particular 
schools, counties, and classes ? by a parity 
of reasoning, all these distinctions must at 
once be broken down, or, in other words, 
the wall of the temple must be demolished, 
in order that a Jew may be enabled to seat 
himself In the sanctuary— a pretty work of 
devastation, truly, and for a goodly pur- 
pose ! 

Morrison the pill-vendor and the Weekly 
Dupatch.~~A mighty war has broken out 
between Morrison— or Dr. Morrison, as he 
styles himself,— -And that sour radical, the 
editor of the Weekly Dispatch. By dint 
of uncommon assurance, the doctor had 
persuaded nine-tenths of the gullible British 
public, that it was exceedingly profitable 
for the health, to swallow a hundred pills 
per diem ; if you were ill, they were to 



make you well, and if you were well, they 
were to make you better ; but if the patient 
died— and that did sometimes happen- 
then the fault was in the not having taken 
a sufficient quantum of the Hygeian medi- 
cine. Nothing could be more simple than 
the doctor's directions, except indeed, it was 
the simplicity of his patients. Thus ran 
his advice : — " go on, and cram yourself 
with pills till you are perfectly recovered," 
pills— pills — nothing but pills, morning, 
noon, and night— breakfast, dinner, and 
supper — superseding the use of bread and 
beef. In fact, the doctor s patients were so 
many pill-boxes, if not to their own advan- 
tage, at least to the advantage of the Great 
Hygeist, as he modestly wrote beneath his 
own effigies, which he exhibited to the ad- 
miring gase of his followers. 

All Clare Market was in despair: half 
the bakers became bankrupts, and the fish- 
mongers were compelled to eat up their own 
goods. Indeed, it has been conjectured by 
many, that the influenza in a great measure 
arose from the putrefaction of the viands 
that had thus become useless. Great was 
the fame, and great was the gain, of the 
mighty doctor; " but as one England 
could not brook the reign of Harry Hot- 
spur, and the Prince of Wales," so the 
radical could not tolerate any quackery but 
his own. He himself was weekly drench- 
ing our body politic with his filthy drugs, 
but he had no idea of any one taking a 
similar liberty with the stomachs of the 
people. Great was his ire at the success of 
the doctor s pills, and forthwith he began 
to apply the same sort of language to him 
that he was in the habit of using towards 
kings, lords, and commons. The doctor, 
who lived by his notoriety, forthwith 
brought an action against the radical, and 
twelve jurymen were actually wise enough 
to trounce the latter with heavy damages. 
Now I do not call the self-dubbed doctor a 
quack — heaven forbid I should, with such 
an example of legal equity before my eyes ! 
— but there is no libel, I hope, in objecting 
to the verdict of the jury. Most heartily 
do I wish that every one of the notable 
twelve were Obliged to take a hundred of 
the vegetable pills in the course of the day, 
which, as I understand, the doctor is far 
from considering an excessive allowance. 
But, no ; on second thoughts, let me reoal 
my wish, as bringing with it too heavy a 
punishment. Only imagine the looks of 
the poor devils after having swallowed a 
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hundred pills ! I do not know though, if 
there would be any great harm, if the 
lawyer who pleaded for the Vegetable Pills 
were put into the doctor s hands, and 
obliged to go through a course of the Hy- 
geian medicines ; it would be a barbarous 
mode of punishment, I allow, but who 
would feel compassion, when the victim of 
it is a lawyer ? 

Abolition of Imprisonment for DeW.— Tho 
whigs hare brought in a bill under this 
captivating title, but let not the poor debtor 
for a moment imagine that it is intended for 
his relief; it is neither more nor less than 
a Bill of Pains and Penalties, and, if ever it 
should pass into an act, it will strip three 
parts of the landholders of their property. 
A more frightful bill was never yet brought 
into parliament by whig or radical. It does 
not even abolish that imprisonment for 
debt which is avowedly its main object ; for 
by one clause, the creditor may at any time 
fling his debtor into prison, if he can only 
find it in his conscience to swear that his 
victim intends to leave the country * . And 
how many shopkeepers will hesitate to take 
such an oath ? not one in a hundred, for, as 
all know, though few like to own the truth, 
fraud and falsehood are the very essence of 
trade, from the dealer in rotten muslins to 
the baker who poisons us with adulterated 
bread. The thing has been proved over 
and over again ; yet still the bed is to be 
taken from under the debtor, and his family 
forsooth are to be driven to the workhouse, 
to protect the " honest trader." Yes, the 
phrase is " honest ;" and a pretty phrase it 
is, as applied to this class of men, to whom 
the best interests of society have been fool- 
ishly and wantonly sacrificed. After all, 
what is the effect of credit ? let us not be 
led aside by interested clamour, or old- 
fashioned dogmas, but examine the thing 
coolly and dispassionately, for ourselves. 
Credit, within certain reasonable limits, is 
no doubt one of the means by which a 
nation is rendered rich and powerful, but 
pushed, as it now is, beyond its natural and 
proper limits, is nothing but a bait to lure 
avidity and deceive thoughtlessness. When, 
as in the time of Elizabeth, the laws of 
creditor and debtor were yet more rigid, 
credit was in consequence yet more un- 



* We by no means agree with this sweeping asser- 
tion, and we think it right to enter our decided pro- 
test against it, though we wish to interfere as little as 
possible with the opinions of our contributors. A 
more honourable body of men does not exist than the 
tradesmen of the metropolis.— Ed. 



bounded, and temporary laws were found 
requisite to restrain the extravagance it 
occasioned. Even now, the general result 
of credit is, to tempt men into indulgence 
beyond their means. Why should the 
shopkeeper have this power ? why should 
he not sell, as his customer buys, on his 
own proper risk and peril ? If the buyer 
is defrauded in his purchase— as is gene- 
rally the case— he has no remedy, or at 
least no remedy but what is ten times worse 
than the disease ; why then should the 
advantage be all on one side? even the 
thief is not so severely punished as the 
debtor. 

But would I destroy credit altogether ? 
Certainly not ; it is the abuse of credit, and 
not the principle itself, to which I am ob- 
jecting. It is very easy to understand that 
the farmer cannot pay his landlord till his 
crops have grown, and, that the tradesman 
is equally unable to requite the manufac- 
turer, till he has sold his goods. Going 
yet a step farther, when the crops are grown 
and the goods are sold, it is equally just 
that the landlord and the manufacturer 
should be able to compel their covenanted 
portion of the profits. But between the 
retailer and the purchaser there is no 
necessity for credit, except as a means of 
tempting the latter into the emption of that 
which is beyond his present means. To 
say that shopkeepers cannot sell their 
goods without credit, is only saying that, 
without such means of temptation, men 
would be too prudent to yield to the sug- 
gestions of extravagance. Well; and is 
not this a most desirable end ? the Wliigs 
think otherwise; they are for breaking 
down doors, seizing every description of 
property, turning whole families into the 
streets, and converting England into one 
huge workhouse, of which the tradesmen 
are to be the overseers. Thank Heaven, 
we have yet a House of Lords ! and it is 
to be hoped that the Tories will not only 
oppose this grinding and oppressive measure, 
but will give their attention to the state of 
the law in regard to bills of exchange. By 
the passing of a bill into the hands of a 
third person, — the innocent holder, as he is 
called, — a man may be compelled to pay the 
full amount of a bill of which he has re- 
ceived but one third of the value. I copy 
from a Sunday paper without any comment, 
and without any reference to what has been 
said, the following trial ; for the present 
law of libel, though it leaves the good and 
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the great open to every kind of abuse, yet 
affords an admirable shield for people of an 
opposite description. — Usher v. Rich. Mr. 
Piatt stated that this was an action on a 
bill of exchange. The defendant had 
pleaded several pleas, one of which was, 
that they had not been duly indorsed; 
next, that he had given the bill in question 
to a person named Lewis Levy, who parted 
from it without value to Hunter, who, in 
his turn, parted *Hk it also without value, 
to get it discounted upon an usurious con- 
sideration. The bill, which was for 300/. 
at twelve months after date, was drawn by 
the defendant, who was^ie eldest son of 
Sir Charles Rich, of ShirSfelouse, Hamp- 
ton : and it was accepted oy Lord Arthur 
Chichester. It was drawn on the 27th of 
September, 1834, and in the early part of 
1835 was in the possession of a Mr. John 
Hunter, who took it to the plaintiff, for the 
purpose of getting it discounted, stating at 
the same time that it would undoubtedly 
be paid when it became due. The plaintiff 
was not at that time prepared to discount 
it ; but Hunter suggested that the plaintiff 
should give his acceptance for a portion of 
it, and should make up the rest by articles 
in his business on which money could be 
raised. The plaintiff was a gunmaker, who 
carried on business under the firm of 
Forsyth and Co. It was, in consequence, 
agreed between the parties that Mr. Hunter 
should take three guns, valued at 30 guineas 
each, a brace of pistols of the value of 50 
guineas, and three boxes of percussion caps 
at 1/. per box, making in the whole 150/. 
For the remaining 150/., making up the 
full amount of the bill, the plaintiff was to 
give his acceptance. This was done, and 
the bill, thus accepted by the plaintiff, was 
regularly paid when it became due. The 
same course was not observed with Lord A. 
Chichester s acceptance, for the recovery of 
which the present action was brought. 

Sir W. Follett, for the defence, contended 
that neither the defendant, nor Lord Arthur 
Chichester, had ever received one farthing 
value for the bill ; but that two persons, of 
the names of Levy and Hunter, had nego- 
tiated for its discount with the plaintiff, 
but had not accounted with the defendant 
for the amount. 

Evidence to that effect, and endeavouring 



to prove usury on the part of the plaintiff, 
was adduced. 

Lord Denman having summed up, the 
jury retired at a quarter before four o'clock, 
and returned a verdict for the plaintiff. — 
Damages 320/. 

The Radicals and Dissenters.— I am no 
great admirer of these worthy people, but 
it would be unjust to deny them the praise 
of versatility. With what nimbleness do 
they skip from one side to the other of any 
given argument ! And then the rogues 
have such unblushing impudence in all 
their assertions; it would seem as if the 
brazen face of sum-tottle Joseph had thrown 
its copper hues upon his admirers, and 
rna^e them incapable of showing shame, 
even if they happen to feel it, a point how- 
ever very much to be doubted. By a pro- 
cess, similar to that which he employed in 
the affair of the Greeks, the ci-devant 
pounder of pills and compounder of draughts 
had arrived at 'the notable conclusion, that 
the few who possessed the wealth and 
learning of the nation were less interested 
in its affairs, and less capable of administer- 
ing them, than the unenlightened many. 
This was something like saying that forty 
copper farthings are of more value, because 
more numerous, than a single golden guinea. 
But at last, Joseph and his grimy followers, 
—they are well worthy of each other — 
turn round upon his own farthing opinions 
and declare that the Dissenters, who amount 
to about a million, are fully entitled to pull 
down the Church of England : that Church 
which, for the learning, moderation, and 
piety of its servants, has not the like in any 
country of the old or new world. Now 
this is somewhat too bad, even for Joseph 
Hume and that dapper little gentleman, 
the editor of the Examiner, who has argu- 
ment for everything, and understanding 
for nothing. Never was there such a heb- 
domadal bore as this said Examiner; his 
love of disputation is such, that he would 
find some cause for argument in the cracking 
of a walnut. It is true the fussy, fidgetty 
little fellow has not strength enough to hit 
a hard blow, but then he is as annoying as 
a cracker, popping up and down in your 
face, filling your eyes with smoke, and per- 
chance burning a hole in your stockings— 
query ; is he mad ? or only silly ? 
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There is nothing in the world easier 
than the affectation of morality. One half 
of the reputable people, says some French 
philosopher, acquire their good name, not 
by the practice of virtue, but by the con- 
demnation of vice. As it is in morals, so 
it is in religion. A good Protestant is 
known by the vehemence with which he 
denounces the errors of the Catholic church 
— a Dissenteff by his repudiation of hier- 
archies, and ecclesiastical domination — and a 
Roman Catholic by the zeal with which he 
persecutes the heresies of both. This is 
the true way to stand well with society : 
and hence it is that when a man's faults- 
whatever they may be — are fairly dis- 
covered and exposed, his good-natured 
friends seize eagerly upon the tempting 
opportunity of building up their own fame 
by pulling his down. 

The recent development of certain im- 
proper practices at Graham's club afforded 
a favourable occasion for the exercise of 
this admirable negative quality.* When 
Lord de Ros was charged with cheating 
at cards, the whole circle of card-players 
shrugged their shoulders, looked unutter- 
able things, wondered how a gentleman 
could sacrifice his honour, &c, and pro- 
tested that they would never sit at table 
with any individual who had been detected 
in unfair play. Much of the moral of their 
protest lay in the word detected. So long 
as the unfairness was not detected, it was 
all fair enough ; but it would not suit them 
to throw off their respect for appearances. 
The "outward seeming" of i^grity is 
essential to success in a club-room. Gentle- 
men may play night, noon, and morning — 
there is nothing disreputable in that : they 
may subsist by play, clear 35,000/. in the 
course of a few years, and even keep banks 
at Newmarket, without compromising their 
characters, provided they have never been 
detected in a fraud. The guilt lies, not in 
gambling, but in the betrayal of its secrets: 
for, we presume, it will not be denied that 
those who devote their lives to play must 
possess that sort of advantage over the 
inexperienced, which, whether it amounts 
to direct cheating, or merely to an indirect 
certainty of winning, takes them out of the 



class of persons who play merely for amuse- 
ment. If any professed player, therefore, 
desires to establish his credit with society, 
he has nothing to do but to exhibit strong 
indignation at the conduct of Lord de Ros. 
What matters it if he be a member of that 
respectable fraternity which possesses no 
u visible means" ol existence: he dresses 
well, keeps the^fet company, drives a 
curricle, lives ^BHie clubs, and is to be 
distinguished Hoy his style at the races. 
He abhors convicted improprieties, and 
must consequently prize his character 
above his life. 

It is not very sure, however, that some 
of the persons who contributed to the 
exposure of his lordship's inexplicable tricks 
have done themselves much service after 
all in the estimation of the more sober 
section of the fashionable world. The 
very habits, to which they unhesitatingly 
confessed, are in themselves matters which 
it is not wise to drag into daylight. A 
man may be a roue* with impunity, while 
he has the grace to disavow that honourable 
distinction : but when he once acknowledges 
it, and exhibits the utmost nonchalance 
about public opinion, he cannot expect to 
be any longer received with that tone of 
deference to which he had been previously 
accustomed. He becomes a mark for 
licensed familiarity — the waiter may smile 
in his presence, and laugh at his jokes — his 
profession is known — he cannot aspire to 
equality with those more prudent gentle- 
men who have not yet forfeited their pre- 
tensions to independence — and he must be 
content to submit to many humiliations 
which men of sensitive honour could not 
survive. To be sure, no fraudulent acts 
have been proved against him; but there 
are degrees of degradation. He is not 
actually banished from society ; he is only 
reduced to a lower rank, and instead of 
being allowed to associate with gentlemen 
upon equal terms, he is kept at what is 
satirically called a civil distance. 

It was to be anticipated that the dis- 
closures made in the case of Lord de Ros, 
would be converted into an accusation 
against the whole aristocracy; and that 
when one peer of the realm had subjected 
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himself to such disgraceful imputations, 
the morality of the noblest persons in the 
kingdom would be assailed by vulgar and 
malevolent calumniators. But the English 
peerage need not be rescued from the con- 
clusions of these crooked logicians, who, in 
contravention of common sense, judge the 
whole by a part. The chivalry of the 
land is unstained, let what may become of 
the premier baron: nor does the affair 
prove anything more than that which 
.every body knew, that the hangers-on 
upon nobility, its remote connections and 
dependants, the pretenders who cling to its 
train, and flutter in its wake, are not the 
most scrupulous persons in the world ; that 
they preserve their elevation above the 
common level of the middle orders by 
taking undue advantage of their position, 
at the expense of the parvenus they con- 
descend to patronize; and that their shifts 
to maintain appearances too frequently 
plunge them into devices that are not very 
creditable to their reputation. But how 
is the peerage of England damaged by these 
licentious scions of its name? Look 
throughout the whole of Europe, and 
where shall you find a class of gentlemen 
so high-minded, so pure, so impressed with 
the responsibility of high station, exhi- 
biting such a front of dignity, and exer- 
cising so refining an influence over society ? 
Not certainly in the profligate coteries of 
France, whose ancient noblesse is nearly 
extinct; not amongst the half-caste aristo- 
cracy of Germany; the pompous, but 
starveling and degraded grandees of Spain ; 
or the skeleton counts of Italy. 

But it would be a sorry waste of time to 
vindicate our nobility from such paltry and 
shadowy insinuations. We here have to 
do with legerdemain, which is a much live- 
lier and pleasanter topic. 

Let no one look wisely at this sentence, 
and predicate a cunning defence of sleight of 
hand. We might, with a desirable show 
of gravity, imitate the Bpeciousness of 
Joseph Surface, and beginning with a u The 
man who — " run on into an axiom, cut and 
dried, against all tricks upon cards as well 
as upon travellers. But we despise affecta- 
tion. Tricks upon cards — provided they 
really be tricks upon cards, and not upon 
purses — are recreations which a much 
greater number of people would be glad to 
enjoy, but that they have not sufficient 
dexterity to practise them. A supple hand, 
flexible fingers, a quick eye, self-posses- 



sion, steady nerves, confidence in success, 
and a ready eloquence in small words, are 
essential to the performance of these little 
miracles of expertness. What wonders we 
have seen in this way ! and how wonder 
grew upon itself with each new deception, 
which at last almost justified the suspicion 
that it was not all mere manual ingenuity, 
but that it was the result of a confederacy 
with that nameless potentate, who, from 
the beginning of time, has contrived to busy 
himself in the most trifling, as well as the 
most solemn, concerns of this trusting 
world ! Name your chosen card ; let there 
be no previous concert of any kind ; let the 
card selected be buried in the centre of the 
pack — and hey, presto ! at the touch of the 
enchanting word it flies out, and with the 
tenactiy of the gum-footed spider, behold it 
overhead clinging to the ceiling! Or, 
choose a card, replace it yourself where 
you please, shuffle to your heart's content, 
(and even then you shall be out-shuffled by 
the trickster), and, perhaps, in the next 
moment, you shall find the self-same eard 
deposited in the close folds of your fan, 
your reticule, or your hair. Again, think 
of one card in a number that are exhibited 
before you in the outspread pack; you 
have not uttered the name of that eard 
even to yourself; how can any body pene- 
trate your thoughts ? Be patient for a few 
seconds; mix the cards as much as yon 
please, and then when you have completely 
deranged their previous order so as to 
enhance the difficulty, you are required to 
take any card you like out of the pack, 
which is presented to you with the faces 
downwards. Look at that card ; do not be 
startled, nor turn away with a trembling 
pulse— it is the identical card you thought 
of, and which it was clearly impossible any 
other individual could have known. But 
this is not all. Take another card, ex- 
amine it attentively, hold it tightly between 
those slender, silken fingers— watch every 
motion of the player, he asks you to breathe 
upon the card, that aromatic atmosphere 
has a magical influence— now look at the 
card again — it is changed — perhaps into the 
queen of hearts ! Suspend your surprise 
yet a little longer; be resolved to defeat 
these illusive practices upon your innocence, 
and watch the next trick still more closely 
than the last. You select another card ; 
hide it from afl eyes but your own, tear ft 
into fragments, drop it into the fire, observe 
it narrowly until you see it fairly burnt 
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into ashes. You are then requested to try 
once more — shocking ! it is the same card, 
revived, like the Phoenix, from its own 
embers! 

It is evident that these tricks depend 
solely upon the skill of the exhibitor: 
they are not the results of confederacy, nor, 
unlike the deceptions with which the an- 
cients used to be entertained, do they owe 
any portion of their success to the credulity 
or imagination of the spectators. Mr. Lane, 
in his recent work upon Egypt, describes 
the extraordinary power of the travelling 
jugglers in producing certain appearances 
in a basin of water ; but, unfathomable as 
the act of these consummate cheats must be 
admitted to be, it is possible to guess at it 
by supposing the imagination of a stranger 
to be so affected by the mysterious pre- 
parations and accurate descriptions of the 
juggler as to fancy a sight that did not 
really exist. In these tricks on the cards, 
however, no such illusion can be discovered, 
for the audience,, instead of being thus per- 
suaded out of their senses, exercise all the 
penetration they can bring to bear upon 
them, in order to detect the machinery by 
which they are accomplished. But the 
more the uninitiated dwell upon them, the 
more they will be perplexed. Once obtain 
a clue to any single trick of mere legerde- 
main, and all the difficulties vanish. No- 
thing can be more simple; the puzzle is 
entirely on the surface. You wonder how 
it is that you draw a particular card out of 
the pack. You are not aware that the 
trick-player forces you to draw that card, 
that he engages your attention at the in- 
stant, and actually puts the card into your 
hand, while you fancy that you are select- 
ing it at your own will and pleasure. It 
is the adroitness with which he executes 
this very obvious cheat which deceives 
you. 

But these devices— which require space, 
and above all, auxiliary helps in the way 
of conversation to divert the attention, and 
action to carry off the eyes — are literally 
impracticable at a card-table. The cleverest 
of all the jugglers could not cheat at play 
by pure legerdemain, except to a very 
limited extent. . They may certainly com- 
mand the turn-up card, and perhaps occa- 
sionally succeed in distributing the honours 
between two hands— but that is all. They 
cannot influence the game any farther. Of 
course, by marking the cards they are 
enabled to ascertain the strength of their 
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adversaries* hands, as well as their partner's, 
and to play accordingly ; but in the short 
time allowed for dealing, and the caution 
that is exercised in counter-shuffling, it is 
almost impossible to control, as some people 
believe, the ultimate destiny of the game. 

Sir William Ingleby, in his evidence 
upon the late trial, stated that he had seen 
Lord de Ros perform the trick called 
muter la coupe— jumping over the cut — at 
least fifty times, and he afforded no small 
amusement to the court by his awkward' 
attempts to show how this ingenious sleight 
was performed. But this, of all tricks, is 
the most simple and palpable. Poor Sir 
William, as Mr. Thessiger observed, is 
plainly no conjuror. In the good days of 
George III., when the people were much 
more credulous than they are now, there 
flourished a scientific gentleman of the 
name of Ingleby, who used to astonish the 
lieges by his marvellous exploits in this 
way. Wherever he appeared, he attracted 
crowds, such as Mr. Love, the polyphonist, 
assures the public besiege his entertain- 
ments in the city. He was wont to issue 
bills, printed appropriately in blue and red 
ink, the colours of the lights that are said 
to blaze in the condemned world, in which 
he announced himself as the " Emperor of 
all the conjurors ; " and he had a wife, and 
Mrs. Ingleby, who, if we recollect rightly, 
had a faculty for swallowing swords, for re- 
ceiving dagger-wounds uninjured, in all 
parts of her body, and for catching bullets 
in the palm of her hand, was, of course, the 
" Empress of all the conjurors.'" How that 
worthy professor would have blushed at the 
unskilfulness and ignorance of his name- 
sake — who is evidently not his successor. 
The Sieur Ingleby would have thought as 
little of sauter la coupe, or of making the 
whole pack jump out of the windows, as 
Sir William would think of cutting into a 
fresh rubber. 

There are several ways of doing the trick 
of tauter la coupe : but it appears that the 
most available is that of getting a sudden 
cough, and reversing the cut under the 
table. But that is the resource of clumsy 
hands. A trick, to be truly performed, 
ought to be done above board. There is 
nothing like open cheating, if we are to 
cheat at all. The easiest method is to 
replace the cards exactly in the same posi- 
tion as they were when they were delivered 
over to be cut ; but ft must be done dex- 
terously, the dealer deceiving the eye by 
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appearing to adopt the cut of his antagonist. 
Another mode is to adopt the cut, taking 
care to slide the bottom card, which would 
otherwise be deposited in the middle, to 
the bottom. This requires considerable 
experience in sleight of hand, and whist- 
^players may rest assured that it will 
seldom be attempted, in consequence of 
the great risk of detection. A third 
method is to take the cut, keeping the 
intended turn-up card, which will thus be 
placed in the midst, firmly designated by 
the thumb, and to shift it to the bottom in 
the course of the dealing, which can be 
accomplished by an adept without much 
difficulty. We are not sufficiently learned 
in legerdemain to know whether there are 
any other ways of effecting the fraud ; but 
we recommend every player who, illumi- 
nated by these hints, may have the misfor- 



tune to be cast into company with a cheat, 
to follow Blucher's example should he 
detect the impostor, and strike a fork, or 
any other convenient sharp instrument, 
through his hand. If he be sure that he is 
not deceived in his suspicions, he need not 
be apprehensive of consequences. 

It is the fashion in some distinguished 
companies to play upon polished tables, 
without covers. We may venture to con- . 
elude by a prohibition against this trea- 
cherous fashion. The dealer — if he be a 
black-leg — has by this means the power of 
ascertaining at once eveiy card that he 
gives out. The table acts as a mirror, and 
if you obtain the proper point of light, will 
reflect with remarkable clearness the face 
of the card as you lift it from the pack. 
Never, therefore, excellent and unsuspicious 
reader, play cards without a table-cover. 



TWELVE HOURS IN THE LIFE OF A NERVOUS MAN. 

BY GEORGE SOANE. 



I like not this grinning honour that Sir Walter hath.—- Shakapeare. 



I have the misfortune of being more 
finely wrought than my neighbours, and of 
possessing nerves of a more delicate confor- 
mation, or, as my maligners will have it, of 
being a little too prone to take fright at 
danger. But if they think the organ of 
cautiveness is too great with me, I can 
assure them, in requital, that I think they 
have the bump of combativeness to a most 
preposterous degree ; and whether the said 
protuberance will lead to glory or a gallows 
is more than any one can say. Indeed, I 
never could see the merit of that stupid 
insensibility to danger which the world is 
pleased to call courage, and which to my 
thinking is only another name for ignorance, 
or deficient sensibility, or both united. And 
what, after all, is this courage good for, un- 
less to betray the possessor of it into all 
manner of broils and difficulties, at one time 
curtailing him of his fair proportion, and 
leaving him minus some useful member, 
such as a leg or an arm, while at another it 
may chance to make him acquainted with 
the wholesome rigour of the law ? Then, 
too, it is such a vulgar, common qualifi- 
cation: we have thousands, and tens of 
thousands of stupid dogs in the army and 
navy, who, knowing the exact value of 



their own skulls, would at any time wager 
them against ball or bullet for the consider- 
ation of eighteen-pence a day. I can't say, 
however, that I much blame them for it ; 
as, if they should happen to lose their lives 
they lose no such weighty matter. But it 
is far otherwise with men, like myself, of 
sense and reflectioa; when I consider how 
much trouble and expense it has cost to 
make me what I am, I can by no means 
reconcile myself to the idea of exposing the 
valuable result to any thing like the chance 
of damage. 

Such being my sentiments, it will perhaps 
be a matter of surprise to you that I should 
trust myself to the countless hazards of a 
continental town, in which, not to speak of 
the chance of my being shipwrecked be- 
tween Dover and Calais, I should also be 
liable to the daggers of banditti, and the 
fear of breaking my neck in crossing the 
Pyrenees. All these perils I had duly 
weighed, but then they were distant, and 
by no means certain ; others had escaped 
them and so might I, but who ever escaped 
in a duel with Sir Phelim O'Connor ? He 
had already killed his dozen, and, as he was 
pleased to inform me, with the air of one 
who was telling an exceedingly good joke, 
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he had " a mighty desire to make a baker's 
dozen of it, by adding me to the list." I, 
on my part, thought this desire a little 
unreasonable ; and, as the discussion grew 
unpleasant, his friend hinting something 
about canes and cowards, I withdrew myself 
to the continent with the intention of stay- 
ing abroad till it should please Sir Phelim 
to abate somewhat of his absurd wrath, or 
to forget me altogether. If neither of these 
desirable events should fell out, there was 
still a tolerable chance of so fiery a gentle- 
man involving himself in a dispute with an 
opponent of more sensibility than myself, 
and thus getting his mittimus to another 
world, which would equally well answer 
my purpose. 

The experience I had acquired of a tra- 
veller's hazards, in only going from Brighton 
to Dieppe, and from Dieppe again to Paris, 
gave me every possible inclination to fix my 
abode in. the capital of the French empire; 
but fete, in the disguise of a Gallic doctor, 
who had been called to my aid in a fit of I 
know not what precise kind, ordered me off 
to Italy. Great as was my reluctance to 
encounter the perils of such a journey, I 
had no alternative but that or dying — at 
least if any trust could be placed in my 
medical oracle — and therefore, as I always 
do on such occasions, I chose to risk the 
remote danger 1 , rather than the one present. 
At all events, it was putting off the evil 
day, and that was something. 

I will not trouble you with the recital of 
the multitude of hairbreadth escapes I met 
with in my journey from Paris across the 
seas. They were, indeed, well worth 
remembering, and, many of them, such as 
I cannot now reflect upon without the 
same feelings of horror that are said to agi- 
tate the somnambulist upon being shown, 
when awake, the perils of his nightly wan- 
derings. But, fearful as they were, they 
bear no comparison with my adventures of 
one night at an inn about five leagues from 
Terracina, or Bergamo, I am uncertain 
which, or whether it was either of the two, 
for I am not very learned in nice points of 
geography, and, even when the people told 
me the name of any place, I generally con- 
trived to forget it. Two things, however, 
I do remember with the utmost distinct- 
ness ; the forest, where we broke down, was 
a very wild forest full of trees, and the 
building was a large ruin in the midst of a 
desolate spot, far removed from any human 
habitation, both, in short, being precisely the 



kind of places that romance-writers choose 
for the perpetration of their most horrid 
murders. With these plain indications, any 
person of common sense who travels the 
same road, and feels sufficient curiosity on 
the subject, cannot fail to recognise the 
exact locality of the " Twelve hours in Urn 
life of a nervous man'' • 

The lively good-humoured face of my 
driver, whom I had taken up at the last 
stage only, served for a time to reconcile me 
to the dreariness of the way ; but when the 
evening closed in, and found us still fer 
from the place where we intended to pass 
the night, I must confess I began to feel 
uneasy. My attention being thus called to 
the man, I observed — what had before 
escaped my notice — that he was by no means 
urging on his horses to their fair speed. At 
times, too, he would whistle in a very pecu- 
liar manner, and, when I called out to him 
to cease his confounded clamour, and drive 
faster, as I had no mind to pass the night 
on the road if he had, the rascal only whis- 
tled so much the louder. This was too 
much, but I was determined he should have 
no pretext of not hearing me, so I cried out 
again at the utmost pitch of my voice— 

" Momolo, you rascal \" 

Momolo, I should observe, is the dimi- 
nutive of Geronimo, the same that we in 
English call Jerome. 

" Momolo, you scoundrel !" 

This was delivered in too high a tone for 
him to pretend deafness any longer. 

" Si, signor," he replied, pulling up, and 
turning half round upon his saddle to face 
me. 

The traitor! To stop his horses at a 
time like this, when, for aught I knew to 
the contrary, there might be a robber taking 
aim at me from behind the nearest oak. I 
had never fired off a pistol in my life ; but 
I felt at the moment that it would cost me 
very little effort lo shoot him dead on the 
spot. Indeed, I did go so far as to draw 
the weapon from its holster, and held it 
ready for action. 

" Drive on, I say, and fester, rascal, for 
your life — for your life ! Do you hear, 
villain % Get out of that snail's trot, and 
put your horses to something like a gallop, 
as you hope to sleep with whole bones to- 
night." 

" Diavolo! is the signor ill?" 
" Very ill — exceedingly ill — drive on as 
if you were driving to the devil." 
" Santa Maria I Will not the signor 
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taste a drop first out of my little flask ? I 
never go unprovided." 

He was just getting off his horse, under 
the pretext of coming to my assistance. I 
saw not a moment was to be lost, for it was 
quite evident he was only seeking to pro- 
tract the time, to give his-comrades a better 
chance of falling in with us, and, growing 
desperate, I levelled my pistol at him, and 
bade him drive on instantly, or I would 
shoot him dead without another word. 
This threat had its effect. He made no 
reply ; but set off at full gallop, dashing 
along over stock and stone in a way that 
made me tremble for my neck, and showed 
me I had only exchanged one peril for 
another. It was in vain that* I shouted 
. " Stop, stop ! " adding every term of vitu- 
peration that my memory could supply me 
with in French, English, Italian, and Ger- 
man, such as rascal, himdsfott, canaille, 
and their various synonyms and collaterals. 
The more 1 shouted, the more furiously 
did he apply whip and spur to the reeking 
..flanks of his cattle, till at last, in the midst 
of all this uproar, smash went the axletree, 
and down came the chaise with me in it. 
Fortunately I received no damage beyond 
a few slight contusions, and the joy I felt 
in finding myself landed on terra firma in 
some measure compensated for the terror of 
my fall. The rascal too, I must allow 
that, showed himself extremely solicitous 
for my safety, making all manner of fine 
apologies for the accident ; but then they 
never cost an Italian any thing, and, when 
I came to weigh the real merits of the case, 
the delight I had experienced at first on 
finding myself with whole limbs underwent 
a very considerable diminution. Here I 
was in the midst of a gloomy forest, my 
chaise broken down beyond the possibility 
of immediate repair, the night rapidly 
drawing in, and not a creature to be seen 
far or near, except Momolo, whom I had 
such good reason to distrust. Still, as I 
had no one else to apply to, I could not 
help consulting him. 

" Well, Momolo," I said, " what are we 
to do now % " 

He shrugged his shoulders with a most 
piteous air of doubt. 

" I know nothing better than — Santa 
Maria ! that I should forget my old friend, 
honest Giuseppe ! He lives hard by here 
in the forest, in the ruins of an old hunting 
villa, and though he does not make a trade 
of taking in travellers, I can warrant you 



a warm reception. Ha ! ha ! Many is the, 
moonlight prank we have played together 
in these same woods." 

The blood curdled in my veins at this 
proposal. It was the very counterpart of 
the trick first broached in the u Monk," 
and afterwards retailed in a hundred novels; 
a pretty plain proof that it is a customary 
thing with drivers on the continent to break 
down their vehicles in gloomy forests, now 
the abode of some associate, to which the 
poor traveller is afterwards half-enticed, 
half-driven, like a fatted pig to the slaugh- 
ter-house. The execrable traitor ! as if to 
leave upon my mind no doubt of his horrible 
purpose, he gave a cunning leer when al- 
luding to his moonlight frolics, as he called 
them, that would have let an idiot into 
the very heart of his projected villany. 
To go with him into the murderer's den 
was a thing not to be thought of; and, 
accordingly, I signified to him, in a tone of 
as much resolution as I could muster, that 
it was my fixed intent to stay where I was 
till morning. 

" You can go," 1 added, a on one of the 
horses to the next post, and bring the re- 
quisite assistance." 

The fact was, I had determined in my 
own mind to plunge deeper into the forest 
the moment I had got rid of him, for I 
well knew, if he left me, it would only be 
to return with a party of his associates for 
my destruction. Finding me obstinate on 
this point, the traitor saw that he must 
either gave way, or use compulsion ; and to 
this strong measure he did not like to have 
recourse, probably because he carried no 
other weapon than the knife at his girdle, 
while I had fire-arms. 

He was accordingly about to set off, 
when a shrill whistle was heard in the 
wood to the right of us, and a spotted grey- 
hound flew across our path. 

" There goes Silver ! " exclaimed my 
driver ; " where she is, Giuseppe can't be 
far off. What, ho! hilloah! hilloah! 
Giu — sep— pe ! Hilloah ! " 

The person, thus summoned, was not 
slow in making his appearance. He was a 
tall, athletic fellow, with a rifle on his 
shoulder, in the dress of a forester, and was 
followed by two other dogs beside the grey- 
hound, all of whom came sniffing at me 
with an air of suspicion, and then, as if 
satisfied with the result of their canine 
investigation, bounded off to the rascal 
Momolo, whom they evidently recognised 
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for on old acquaintance. 1 at once felt that 
resistance would be fruitless, the odds being 
too much against me, for it was plain from 
a single glance at this Giuseppe, that he 
was as daring as he was powerful ; and 1 
listened, therefore, in passive terror, to the 
arrangements which the worthy associates 
thought proper to make in my behalf. 

" The signor shall be heartily welcome 
to my house, such as it is," said Giuseppe ; 
" and, at all events, a poor roof is better 
than sleeping in the forest such a night as 
this is like to be." 

" Si, si," replied Momolo, looking up at 
the dark sky ; " there's a vast of black 
clouds gathering on the hills to windward. 
I shall hardly reach Terracina," — I think 
it was Terracina, — " before the storm sets 
in." 

And the villain crossed himself with as 
much unction as if he were on the most 
pious errand imaginable. To look at him, 
one would have imagined that murder was 
no more than a gentlemanly peccadillo, not 
at all detracting from a man's claims to be 
considered by his patron saint. 

" Put spurs to your horse, then, friend 
Momolo," said Giuseppe, " lest you taste 
more water than you care for, and leave 
the signor to my charge. I'll give a good 
account of him, I warrant you." 

Could any thing be plainer? A man 
must have been a downright idiot not to 
know how to interpret these words, though 
the speaker veiled their meaning, as he 
thought, by an affectation of bluntness. At 
all events, a person of my susceptible dispo- 
sition was not to be imposed upon so easily. 
I saw the danger that awaited me, but un- 
fortunately I saw no immediate means of 
escaping from it. 

u It's coining !" exclaimed Momolo ; " I 
felt a large rain-drop on my nose." 

" Aye, no doubt," replied Giuseppe, 
laughing ; " and methought I heard the 
drop whiz as if it had lighted on red-hot 
iron — thanks to the lachryma with which 
you cherish the everlasting fire on the tip 
of it." 

Momolo replied by singing — 

"Nose, nose! 
No fire that glows 
Has half the warmth of a jolly red nose. 

And so good night to you, honest fieppo. 
Good night, signor, I shall be back again 
long before you are awake." 

Long before I was awake ! Oh, yes; 
there needed not the peculiar glance of the 



traitor's eye, or the laugh of his worthy 
associate, to tell me what the words meant. 
It was not intended that, when once asleep, 
I should ever wake again. And yet, with 
such a scheme in view, the villains could 
grin and make their empty jests ! 

I know not why, but I certainly felt 
much relieved when Momolo put spurs to 
his horse, and was quickly out of sight : 
not that I had any thought of measuring 
my strength with the sturdy Beppo, now 
that we were alone ; the result of such a 
trial, even had I possessed the fool-hardy 
courage to venture upon it, was much too 
evident ; yet still I felt that I had a better 
chance of escape from one than from two 
enemies, and in this spirit I followed my 
guide whither he thought proper to lead 
me. 

After winding through the forest for 
about half an hour, by paths little better 
than deer-tracks, we suddenly emerged 
upon a large open heath, covered with 
furze and intersected by a multitude of 
sand-pits. In the midst of this desolation 
stood a large building, which, from its 
ruined state, was in excellent keeping with 
the rest of the scene. 

" Yonder is my house, signor," said Giu- 
seppe. " I cannot boast much of it, being 
as you see little more than a ruin; but the 
inside is somewhat more comfortable than 
you would suppose, to look at it ; and as to 
room, there's no want of that. Could I 
move the old carcase a little nearer to the 
road, or, what might be easier, bring the 
road to the building, I might set up for an 
innkeeper. And yet, perhaps, it's better as 
it is." 

The last words he muttered to himself. 
They needed no interpreter. 

On entering what appeared to serve both 
for kitchen and parlour, if not for other 
purposes, I found the table spread for sup- 
per, and in further confirmation of my sus- 
picions, observed there was a dozen knives 
and forks laid, though my host's family 
amounted but to four, namely, himself, his 
wife, one daughter, and a stout red-haired 
girl of eighteen, whom he called Bettina. 
The quick eye of Giuseppe soon saw my 
dissatisfaction, and what had occasioned it, 
and for a moment a dark shade settled on 
his brow ; he was, however, too practised a 
dissembler to let his features betray him 
for long together ; the cloud passed off as 
rapidly as it had formed; and it was with 
an air of the frankest good humour that he 
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hastened to do away with the unfavourable 
impression which, it was plain to see, had 
been made upon me by his supper prepara- 
tions. 

" You are surprised," he said, " to find 
a poor man's cloth spread for so many; 
and, truth to say, we are not often troubled 
with visiters ; no offence though to you, 
signor, you are as welcome as the best 
hound that ever tracked deer or pulled 
down boar at bay, and that for a forester is 
using a bold word, too; but the fact is, I 
had learned the Count's secretary intended 
having a day's sport amongst our hills here, 
and I wished to show him and his people 
the civility of a woodman's supper : we, that 
have neither land nor money, must curry 
favour with the great man's great man, or we 
are like to go without salt to our porridge." 
" And are we, then, to expect his Lord- 
ship's secretary ?" asked the woman, signi- 
ficantly. 

" No, dame," replied her husband ; " the 
wind has got round to the northward : I 
hardly expect him before the morning." 

This reason appeared very sufficient to 
the wife, but, I must confess, it produced a 
very different effect on me. What, in the 
name of Heaven, had the north wind to do 
with the secretary's shooting? It was evi- 
dently a cant mode of speech to hide their 
meaning from strangers, and yet perfectly 
intelligible amongst themselves. 

In spite of my best efforts to hide my 
real feelings, I could not so far subdue 
nature, but that Giuseppe penetrated 
through the thin veil with which I sought 
to disguise my uneasiness. He chose, how- 
ever, to attribute the emotion visible in my 
pale face to the fall I had experienced, and 
I of course pretended to be the dupe of his 
artifice. 

" Couragio, signor," he said ; " the tumble 
can't have done you much harm, since it 
has left you with whole limbs : and, as for 
the matter of the fright, a glass of lachry- 
ma and a plateful of that same stew which 
smells so savourily — a mess of wild ducks, 
isn't it, dame ? " 

" Aye, and hares and partridges to boot," 
replied the woman. 

" Better and better," continued Giuseppe. 
" A handsome sup of that, signor, with the 
lachryma aforesaid, will soon call the blood 
into your cheeks, which, to speak Heaven's 
truth and an honest man's, look as white as 
dame Jutta's sheets bleaching in a spring 
breeze." 



There was an ominous interchange of 
smiles amongst the women at this speech, 
which plainly intimated my wine-cup, or 
my meal, or perhaps both, were not to go 
undrugged. To put off the evil hour as 
long as possible, and to gain, if that could 
be, some chance for ray life, I pretended to 
enter into my host's view of the matter, 
and even expressed a hope that my staying 
there till the morning would not occasion 
them any inconvenience. 

" None in the world," he replied. " For 
supper, there is, as you may see, provision 
for a dozen ; so you are not like to sleep on 
an empty stomach, which we foresters, who 
rise with the sun, hold to be no good doc- 
trine. As to bed, indeed, that is another 
chapter, and one that requires counsel ; for 
though we have rooms enough and to spare, 
yet the most of them are in such a state 
that a rat would not abide in them for an 
hour, if he had any decent hole elsewhere 
to hide his head in. To be sure, there's 
the blue room — " 

" The blue room ! " exclaimed my hos- 
tess. 

" The blue room ! " reiterated her daugh- 
ter. 

" You are fools," said Giuseppe, angrily, 
" downright fools." 

" Beppo ! Beppo ! " exclaimed the wife, 
in spite of all the nods and winks which he 
gave her to be silent ; u I really wonder at 
you. You see how timorous the poor 
young gentleman is, and if the ghost should 
pay his usual visit to the blue room, we 
shall find him a dead man in the morning." 
" Confound the woman's chattering," 
muttered ray host. " I was willing to keep 
this idle tale from your ears," he added, 
turning to me, " that you might have a 
snug night's rest ; but, now the murder s 
out, I suppose you have no mind to the 
blue chamber — not that I believe there's a 
word of truth in the story." 

I caught the woman's eye, and the ex- 
pressive glance she gave me, determined 
me at once. 

" Mine honest host," I said, " it is as 
well to deal on the square with you, instead 
of boasting of a courage which might chance 
to fail me when it was most wanted. For 
the living I have no dread" — and I laid a 
strong emphasis on the negative—" but as 
to your ghosts, whether in blue or black 
chambers, I take no shame to say, that I 
should most unwillingly intrude myelf 
upon their company. So, with your good 
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leave, 111 pass the night here in the arm- 
chair before the fire." 

This proposal seemed to disconcert Giu- 
seppe. He cast a fierce look at the women 
for their interference, but suddenly re-as- 
suming his usual frankness of manner, he 
said—" No, no, signor, that will never do ; 
we must manage better for you than so, or 
we were but churlish hosts. Bettina here 
shall sleep with my daughter, and you can 
have her chamber." 

It was now Bettina's turn to show con- 
fusion. She coloured up to her brows, and 
in the next instant turned deadly pale; but 
she said nothing, and, as her back was to 
Giuseppe, he did not notice it. I hardly 
knew how to construe this emotion. Was 
it possible I had a friend in her ? and if so, 
had she the power to assist me ? It was 
my only chance, however, and I determined 
to keep my eye upon her ; but it seemed 
as if the crafty Giuseppe had seen through 
my purpose, for during the supper, which 
was now served up, he watched us both 
narrowly, and I observed his manner to- 
wards the poor girl was harsh and strongly 
expressive of distrust. Still I calculated 
upon her lighting me to my bed-room, 
when I should have an opportunity of con- 
certing with her some plan of escape, if she 
really were inclined, as I did not doubt she 
was, to be my friend in this struggle for 
life. This scheme, however, was defeated 
by the vigilance of the wife, who, to do 
her justice, was as crafty a looking old 
crone as ever was inspired by the spirit of 
envy to mar a hopeful project. Under the 
pretext of paying due respect to her guest 
she would insist upon showing me to my 
bed-room, and, when I endeavoured to 
evade her politeness, had the daring impu- 
dence to hint that she had observed sundry 
glances pass between me and Bettina, and 
did not think it prudent to trust us foge- 
ther. I was forced, therefore, to comply ; 
farther resistance could only serve to con- 
vince them that I was aware of their mur- 
derous intentions, and thus bring about the 
catastrophe at once, whereas now it was 
probable they would delay the deed till 
they thought me asleep, in which respite I 
might by some unforeseen accident stumble 
on the means of safety. 

The moment the old crone left me, I 
locked and bolted the door, and proceeded 
carefully to examine the room, lest there 
should be any other entrance by which I 
could be taken unawares by my murderers. 



Minute as my search was, I could discover 
nothing of the kind, and this, if it was not 
decisive of my safety, was some sort of 
satisfaction. Not knowing what other 
precautionary measures to take till the 
peril assumed a more definite form, I at 
least resolved to afford no opening to the 
enemy ; and, with this determination, with- 
drew the light from the window, and flung 
myself into a large oaken arm-chair that 
stood by the bed-side — not with a view to 
sleep, but that I might the more surely 
remain awake, and be prepared to repel 
attacks. Chance, however, will sometimes 
frustrate the best laid schemes ; in spite of 
all my precautions, before half an hour was 
over, the treacherous arm-chair, with its 
high back and well-stuffed cushion, had 
seduced me into a light dose, from which I 
was roused by a noise, like the rattling of 
pebbles against glass. I started up in an 
instant, but yet so screened by the bed- 
curtains that I could see without being seen. 
What was my horror, when by the feeble 
light of the lamp upon the hearth, I saw a 
human face close against the window ! Be- 
fore I could recover from my alarm suffi- 
ciently to know how to act, the proprietor 
of the face had got one leg into the room, 
supported by the window-ledge. Still I 
was utterly powerless. I strove to speak, 
but the tongue cleaved to the roof of my 
mouth, and just as little was I able to stir 
hand or foot, though I was shaking all over 
as if under the influence of fever-frost. 

With the greatest caution the ruffian now 
drew in the other leg,— probably he feared 
to waken me — and in one second more he 
would have been in the room, and mysek 
at his mercy, when by some miracle my 
faculties were suddenly restored to me. I 
called out, or rather shrieked out, to him 
to retire, at the same time threatening him 
with my pistols, one of which I brandished 
in either hand, and I have no doubt that 
my attitude was sufficiently imposing, for 
fear always supplies me with energy. Be 
this as it may, the assassin was alarmed. 
He turned upon me a look that I shall never 
forgot, and actually leaped out of the win- 
. dow, a danger which no man would have 
incurred unless he had been previously 
frightened out of his senses. 

I had thus got rid of the peril for the 
immediate moment, but was. it to be ex- 
pected that the ruffian would so easily give 
up his enterprise ? Would he not return 
with the rest of his gang, who, it was to be 
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supposed, were not far off, and overpower 
me with numbers? To learn the worst at 
once, I shaded my lamp with my hand, that 
the light might not betray me, and stole 
cautiously to the window. There was the 
sound of voices below, as of two people in' 
angry argument, but they spoke in so low 
a tone, that, though I strained my ears till 
listening actually became painful, I could 
gather nothing distinctly of their purpose. 
One voice, however, was that of a female ; 
perhaps of Bettina ; who was in vain en- 
deavouring to persuade her remorseless 
master to forego his purpose : for, that it 
was her master, I had no doubt, though my 
assailant was a short man, and Giuseppe 
was a tall, muscular fellow ; such disguises 
are nothing to people of this stamp ; they 
can, as every body knows, make themselves 
long or short, thick or thin, at their own 
good pleasure. 

What measure was I next to take? 
Should I stay where I was and trust to the 
security of the room, or should I at all ha- 
zards venture out in the hope of effecting 
my escape ? To stir was sufficiently peril- 
ous, and it was ten to one that I met some 
of them in my way ; and yet to remain 
without making any effort, was in some sort 
committing an act of suicide ; it was in fact 
neither more nor less than waiting their 
good leisure to cut my throat ; and, as I 
had no mind to oblige them by such an 
excess of civility, there was nothing left for 
it but to stand the hazard of the clie. 

Shading, therefore, the lamp as well as I 
could with my cloak, and creeping along 
with the stealthy pace of a cat, 1 ventured 
out into the passage, where I found all was 
still. This encouraged me. I took the 
precaution of bolting my chamber-door on 
the outside, so that if the assassins should 
again enter through the window, they 
might be delayed in the pursuit of me, for 
though the delay thus occasioned might 
only be of a few minutes, yet minutes were 
precious to a man in my situation. Thus 
secured in the rear, I passed hastily, but 
with the utmost caution, through the long 
corridor, and down the stairs leading to the 
kitchen, where I paused to listen if any one 
were yet stirring. Not a sound was to be 
heard, and the light that shone through the 
chinks in the wood-work was too faint to 
be any thing more than fire-light. With 
a beating heart — and for once beating from 



hope, not fear — 1 opened the door; but 
what words can picture my dismay, when I 
found myself suddenly confronted with my 
host, who, on my entrance, suddenly started 
from his knees ? What he had been doing 
in that humble posture, I could not guess ; 
certainly he bore no marks of one who had 
been occupied in prayer. 

" Diavolo ! " he exclaimed, scowling most 
ominously. " What brings you from your 
bed at this time of night ? This is no inn, 
signor, where, as long as a man pays his 
reckoning, he is free of garret and cellar, 
but the house of an honest woodman, who 
has taken you in that you might not lodge 
more roughly in the forest. If these be 
your pranks, I shall wish I had left you 
where I found you." 

I endeavoured to appease him, by saying 
— " In good truth, my Worthy host, I 
meant no offence — none in the world. It 
was only that I fancied my bed-room some- 
what of the coldest, and so I came down to 
warm myself at the kitchen-fire, and indeed 
to pass the night in your elbow-chair." 

Giuseppe 8 brow grew dark as midnight, 
and, as I quailed under his fierce scowl, I 
gave myself up for lost. It was an awful 
moment. He seemed undecided how to act, 
and stood in the middle of the room with 
his arms folded, his eyes fixed keenly upon 
me, and without uttering a syllable. At 
last, he said — " If it's only fire you want, 
that you can have in your own chamber as 
well as here. Ill call up Bettina." 

" By no means ; you shall not disturb the 
house on my account," I said ; a sort of in- 
tuitive feeling coming over me, that it was 
only by staying below I had any chance of 
escaping with life. 

The ruffian appeared to be struck at my 
pertinacity, but he contested the point no 
farther; and his coarse features relaxed 
from their frown into a grim smile, as he 
said — " Have your own way, then ; if the 
lodging should turnout uncomfortably" — 
and he laid a peculiar emphasis on the 
word — " if the lodging should turn out un- 
comfortably, you have only yourself to 
blame for it. We foresters wear sharp 
knives, and make no more of lopping off an 
informer's ears, than we should of cutting 
a dog's tail. You understand, I dare say ; 
and, if you do not, the better for you. At 
all events, you are forewarned ; and so good 
night, signor." , f 



{To be continued.) 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 



It gives us great pleasure to be able to state that 
their Majesties and the rest of the Royal Family 
have been in the enjoyment of excellent health 
during the past month. 

The Court is expected to leave Brighton the 
beginning of the present month. Fires are daily 
kept in the Apartments of Windsor Castle, and 
every thing is prepared for the return of their 
Majesties. 

The Countess of Brownlow resumes her duties 
at Court this month as one of the Ladies of Honour 
to the Queen. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland 
has arrived at Berlin from^Hanover. At St. James's 
Palace, and also at Eew, the preparations for the 
return of the Royal Duke have commenced ; but it 
is probable he will not arrive in England until Easter. 
The Duke of Devonshire will give a concert early 
in the present month. The extensive saloons at 
Devonshire House are undergoing re-embellish- 
ment. 

The Duchess of Cannizzaro will not commence 
her splendid parties until after Easter. 

The Duke and Duchess of Sutherland are likely 
to remain in Paris until Easter. The Duchess has 
nearly recovered from the effects of her late indis- 
position. 

The Marquess of Camden has paid into the Bank 

of England ^he sum of 17,247/. 3j. 4rf., for his 

contribution to the public service for the last year. 

The Marchioness and Ladies Cornwallis are 

expected in town early this month. 

The Earl of Scarborough will commence his 
dinner parties next month. 

The Earl and Countess of Wilton are entertain- 
ing a select party at Melton Mowbray, where they 
will remain until the end of the hunting season. 

The Earl of Scarborough will commence his 
dinner parties this month. 

We understand that a marriage is on the tapis 
between Earl Bruce, eldest son of the Marquess of 
Ailesbury, and Lady Mary Herbert, youngest 
daughter of the Countess of Pembroke. 

The Earl of Balcarras, having let his mansion in 
Berkeley Square to Lord Brougham, will remain 
during the spring at Haigh Hall, near Wigan, Lan- 
cashire. 
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The Earl of Belfast has taken a mansion in 
Belgrave-square, as his Lordship's future town resi- 
dence. 

A marriage is said to be in contemplation between 
Jx>rd Glanduce, son of the Earl of Norbury, and 
Lady Georgiana Russell, eldest daughter of the Duke 
of Bedford. 

The Earl of Burlington, it is stated, intends to 
remove from his present residence in Belgrave- 
square to a more spacious mansion. 

The Earl of Tankerville's dinnerparties will com- 
mence at Easter. 

Viscount Ebrington will occupy the mansion of 
his noble and venerable relation, Earl Fortescue, 
in Orosvenor-square, during the season. 

Lady Anne Beckett will commence her assem- 
blies after Easter. 

Lord Kenyon will shortly resume his dinner 
parties in Portman-square. 

Lord and Lady Suffield will entertain a select 
party at Ourton Park, during Easter. 

Lady Dudley Stuart will shortly resume her 
soirees at her residence in Wilton Crescent. 

The Hon. Fulke Greville, who lately died at 
Dover, has left the bulk of his property to the 
eldest son of Lord Combermere. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull, Bart., has taken the 
mansion in Hanover-square so long the residence 
of the Bishop of Durham. 

Lord Maryborough is about to withdraw from 
his delightful seat, Heme Hill, near Windsor. 

Lord Rokeby, and the Hon. the Misses Monta- 
gue are at Melton Mowbray. They return to 
Montague House the first week in ApriL 

General Lord Hill has taken possession of his new 
residence in Belgrave-square, the lease of the man- 
sion on Westbourne Green having expired. 

Wentworth Beaumout, Esq. M.P., has taken a 
spacious mansion in Hamilton Place, which is being 
prepared for the reception of his family. 

It is rumoured, that one of the amiable and 
accomplished daughters of Lord and Lady Bridport, 
will shortly be led to the altar by Henry Hall, 
Esq., of Holbrook House, Somerset. 

The Speaker will commence his levees early this 
month at bis residence on Carlton Terrace. 
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The Comedies of Aristophanes ; translated 
into corresponding English metres. By 
Benjamin Dann Walsh, M.A. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 3 vols. 
Vol. I. London, 1837. 

It would seem to be too late to find any thing 
new to say about the Comedies of Aristophanes. 
By this time a writer, who stood alone in his age, 
who represented, in excess undoubtedly, the pre- 
vailing characters of the polished society in which 
he lived, and who is more valuable to us as a 
painter of remote manners, and a recorder of Athe- 
nian life, than all other writers that his own or any 
other times have produced, should be thoroughly 
understood. Criticism might fairly be expected to 
have exhausted itself upon his relics, and to have, 
left nothing more for mankind to do than to ponder 
in admiration over his amply-illustrated pages. 
Yet, it is no less true than surprising, that the 
comedies of Aristophanes, the character of his 
genius, and the objects of his satire, have not yet 
been thoroughly sifted, and present many problems 
to the scholar, upon which speculation has taken 
an extraordinary variety of shapes. The deficiencies 
and contradictions of critical annotators on sub- 
jects of this kind, may be accounted for by the 
dearth of authorities : we have not sufficient means 
of penetrating the domestic life of the ancients, to 
enable us to judge closely or fully of the truth 
and vraisemblance of these remarkable plays: 
and. indeed, we are in some sort compelled to make 
Aristophanes himself the standard, by which Aris- 
tophanes must be tried. Internal evidences are 
abundant throughout his pieces of traits and cus- 
toms which are not chronicled any where else, and 
these, taken in connection with what we do know 
from authentic sources of the public acts of the 
Athenians, of their institutions, forms, and usages, 
assist us to a clearer view, not merely of the come- 
dies themselves, but of the state of society to which 
they were addressed. 

The imagination can hardly conceive a more 
magnificent and luxurious people. The pure 
democracy under which the Athenians lived, their 
jealousy of the power of their rulers, their inordi- 
nate love of costly display, their pride, indepen- 
dence, and licentiousness, were qualities which 
naturally produced that free expression of public 
opinion, which is always calculated to give a wider 
range, and a higher importance to the exhibitions of 
the theatre. In more modern times, when the 
science of government came to be better under, 
stood, and the experience of extinct thrones had 
taught the monarchs of Europe the wisdom of en- 
couraging public amusements, as a safety valve for 



the passions of the multitude,' the stage was tole- 
rated as an escape for the spirit of popular discon- 
tent, which, were it denied such a vent, would 
soon have taken a shape dangerous to the public 
safety, and fatal to established authority. But in 
Athens, the stage possessed even a more enlarged 
utility : it was an essential part of the common- 
wealth : it afforded a means of conveying the senti- 
ments of the community, which, in some form or 
another, was indispensable to a people who enter- 
tained so vigilant a regard for their liberties : it 
gratified the gorgeous vanity of the crowd : it 
yielded a ready channel for that species of satire, 
which in a republic so open, and necessarily so un- 
restrained, indulges in personal as well as political 
severities : it was an instrument of revenge and 
ridicule as well as justice, and fulfilled alike the 
ends of individual animosity and contempt, and 
the heavier retributions of offended freedom ; and 
it was consequently resorted to by the populace 
with an enthusiasm, which could hardly fail to en- 
courage the excesses of that genius, which achieved 
its mightiest triumphs. And this view of Attic 
society, develops in a great measure the secret, not 
only of the success of Aristophanes, but of his 
' levity, which is frequently so prurient as to outrage 
the chastised taste of this more subdued and more 
scrupulous age. It is held by some writers, that 
Aristophanes formed the character of his times, — 
but this is palpably a false estimate, both of the 
dramatist and his audiences : his comedies are, in 
truth, a reflection of their character, exhibiting 
its powers, it follies, its .vices, and its extravagance 
with fidelity, but heightened of course, to suit the 
atmosphere of excitement. We find in them an 
accurate representation of the scenes by which he 
was surrounded, darkened, no doubt, by a mask of 
allegory, which his contemporaries could easily 
detect, but which at this distance it is difficult to 
penetrate. But enough of the allusive, however, 
is intelligible to enable us to speculate with toler- 
able certainty upon the rest : and taking these 
lights to guide us, we discover in his pieces a 
vivid commentary, not only upon the most dis- 
tinguished men of civilised and polished Athens, but 
upon the habits and manners of the whole people. 

Had we space to extend our remarks upon the 
subjects into which these plays would lead us, we 
might show the obvious effect which the absence 
of a recognised aristocracy inevitably produces upon 
national character : but within our limited confines 
it will be enough to observe that the republican 
institutions of Athens gave a tone at once coarse 
and immoral to the Athenians ; which these come- 
dies exhibit somewhat in caricature. That they 
were a highly cultivated people is unquestionable : 
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but that, in the very exercise of their personal 
rights, they carried the assertion of liberty to such 
wild extremities, as to degenerate into grossness, 
is also undeniable. There was no superior class 
to check their exuberant indiscretions : no titled 
and honorable body, invested with weight in the 
public councils, inheriting a responsible position in 
the state, and calming by its dignity the turbulent 
criminalities of the canaille. The grace of the 
refined presence — the restraining majesty of here- 
ditary and traditional glories, were wanting to curb 
the lawlessness of the mob. Hence their more 
popular entertainments were remarkable for scourg- 
ing sarcasm, for bald indecencies, and unsparing 
ridicule. They reserved all their epic grandeur, 
their fine feeling of the beautiful and the great, 
for tragedy ; which swept the boards with a lofty 
and sublime mien, that affords a strange contrast 
to these mocking plays of Aristophanes. 

If we were to describe in a few words the most 
striking points in a dramatist, who more than any 
-other expressed the tone of bis period, we should 
say that Aristophanes was distinguished less by 
subtle wit than by broad and relentless humor; 
that he was untouched by delicate sympathies, that 
he was an inveterate hater, and made his plays the 
medium of his uncompromising personal dislikes : 
that he loved to assail even virtue and genius for 
the sake of the ridiculous : that he was indifferent 
to truth, so long as he could produce brilliant 
effects by its sacrifice: and that he possessed a 
skill that has never been surpassed in the distribu- 
tion and management of his materials. Wherever 
the plot was deficient in intrinsic interest, he 
atoned for it by the rapidity and fascination of his 
dialogue, which is usually so piquant that we 
cease to wonder at the delight with which it filled 
his audiences, frequently numbering no less than 
18,000 spectators. The point of the pungent 
satire was always visible to them, so they lacked 
nothing of mere dramatic fable to render their 
amusement complete. 

But we have been speaking all this time of 
Aristophanes, when we were called upon to pro- 
nounce an opinion only on the merits of his trans- 
lator. Mr. Walsh has executed his undertaking 
very successfully. But the attempt to render 
Aristophanes into corresponding metres often re- 
duces him to the necessity of imitating rather than 
translating his author, so that the version must not 
be considered as affording a literal view of the 
original. It is a transfusion of Aristophanes into 
English ; a labour much more difficult than that of 
a close translation, requiring much higher powers, 
and producing results much more felicitous. Per- 
haps Mr. Walsh in some places carries the imita- 
tion a little too far ; for in bis attempt to make 
Aristophanes thoroughly intelligible to the mere 
English reader, he modernises him after a fashion 
so grotesque, that it becomes almost impossible to 
recognise the venerable classic in his new and 
fantastic dress. Thus, he makes the Megarian pig- 
driver speak in broad Scotch, by way of affording 



a notion of the provincial dialect of the " Aohar. 
nians." Ex. gr, — 

l'se dress ye up as pigs, and say 'tis pigs 
I bring to sell. Pit on your nieves thae cloots, 
An' seem the bairntime o' a buirdly sow ! 
For by the meikle deil, an' ye gang name, 
Fient haet a bit o' bread ye'se hae to eat. 
An' pit upon your gruntles too the snouts ; 
Syne gang into the sack, like cannie weans. 

Who could guess that this was Aristophanes ? 
Yet the effect is by no means so absurd as may be 
supposed, and there is some excuse, as well as 
precedent, for such travesties ! 

Games and Sports ; being an Appendix to 
" Manly Exercises," and " Exercises for 
Ladies," &c. By Donald Walker. Lon- 
don, 1837. . 

In the good old times old people used to play 
cards, and the younger branches had a thousand 
outlets for their natural hilarity, being left to the 
selection of their own means of pleasure and en- 
joyment. By degrees, however, cards fell into 
desuetude, and declined into the last resource of 
passive senility ; and so the young were prematurely 
drawn into the whirl of intercourse above their 
age, and their innocent amusements gave way to 
entertainments which were not well calculated to 
improve their hearts. An attempt to restore those 
harmless games which were once universal, but 
which are now almost exclusively confined to the 
rural districts, is entitled to approbation : and Mr. 
Walker's attractive volume is likely to fulfil that 
end as well as any other similar compilation with 
which we are acquainted. In France, where society 
is of a more lively and brilliant character, games 
of this description are in common request, and fre- 
quently take a turn of the most sparkling wit, to 
which the language of the people is as favourable 
as their genius. The acted charades of the French 
—little impromptu dramas—exercise the mind, 
while they captivate the imagination of the young ; 
and, although neither our tone of thinking nor our 
modes of expression are congenial to such inven- 
tions, we might derive a sufficient harvest of agree- 
able pastime from them, if those who regulate such 
matters would unbend to encourage them. Wher- 
ever there is a little coterie of ardent spirits to be 
fouud, these springs of mirth are freely loosened ; 
but, unfortunately, there is too much fog in our 
atmosphere to permit a hope to be entertained that 
we shall ever make any considerable advances in 
that direction. Enough of our own old spirits, 
however, remain behind, and if it were only for 
the sake of associations with the past, and the cul- 
tivation of genuine English feelings, we venture to 
commend this repertory of juvenile games to the 
public. Here we have for the winter's evenings, 
Blind Man's Buff, (think, good reader, of the Vicar 
of Wakefield and Tom Jones), Shadow Buff, (this 
hunting of shadows, by the way, is not confined 
to children), Questions and Answers, Proverbs, 
and other beguiling in-door jousts:— and for the 
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rammer, Groups, Archery, Barley Brinks, May- 
Day and Harvest Sports ; and many more equally 
joyous diversions. Mr. Walker pretends to no 
higher merit than that of a compiler : and, as far 
as we can judge, his compilation is very excellent 
of its kind. 

The Life of Alcuin. By Dr. Frederic 
Lorenz, Professor of History at the 
University of Halle. Translated from 
the German, by Jane Mary Slee. Lon- 
don, 1837. 

It is to he regretted that the lives of English- 
men who were distinguished for their erudition or 
their virtues during the Anglo-Saxon period, are 
not more generally known to the public at large : 
or that there does not exist a sufficiently active 
spirit of research in proper quarters, to draw out 
into popular forms those stores of learning and of 
piety, which are to he found in an age which is 
flippantly held to be barbarous, simply because the 
multitude is utterly ignorant of its treasures. The 
venerable Bedeis a man unknown to the great 
bulk of the so-called reading world : and who, of 
the multitude of book-buyers and explorers, knows 
any thing of Alcuin, the " intellectual premier w 
of Charlemagne P Yet, the history of this country 
does not contain two names more worthy of reve- 
rence. Of Bede, it would be superfluous to speak : 
and Alcuin requires a larger share of conside- 
ration than in our limited compass we can afford 
to bestow upon him, with any advantage to a sub- 
ject of such deep and extensive interest. He was' 
born in Northumbria, in 735, the year when 
Bede died. Educated at York, which was then 
one of the most distinguished seminaries in the 
world, he early displayed the extraordinary 
powers, which afterwards raised him to so great a 
height in the esteem of the foremost man of his 
time. Before ho was twenty years of age, he was 
elevated to the station of tutor, and he subse- 
quently became the head of the school. His 
fame was rapidly spread over Europe, and York 
was soon celebrated for its superiority in theology 
over all other institutions. Foreigners from the 
remotest places hastened to complete their studies 
under the guidance of Alcuin, whose simple and 
laborious life was one unbroken scene of devotion 
and learned acquisition. Such was the greatness of 
his name, that when he was sent to Rome upon 
an ecclesiastical mission, Charlemagne solicited 
him as a favor to repair to France, flattering him 
with the offer of a post of considerable importance, 
in the formation and superintendence of the educa- 
tional institutes of the kingdom. But Alcuin was 
not to be easily tempted from his useful avocations 
at home ; and he was so fond and so proud of his 
country, that unless he had obtained the consent 
of his own abbot, bis archbishop and his king, to 
remove to France — a sanction for which he stipu- 
lated before he would entertain Charlemagne's 
pro{k)8al — he would have rejected at once and for 
ever the invitation of the French monarch. That 



sanction, however, was obtained, and Alcuin, re- 
luctantly enough, took up his residence at the 
court of Charlemagne, becoming tutor to that em- 
peror ami his children, as well as to the sons of 
the principal nobility. Hit labours during this 
period exhibit almost unequalled activity, and de- 
velop© an extent of erudition which, in these 
degenerate days, would shame the beet of our 
scholars. His time was devoted principally to the 
restoration of old MSS. ; and their dissemination 
by means of multiplied copies. He founded, 
also, a great number of schools, gave a new im- 
pulse to education, and justly acquired admiration 
throughout Europe, as the chief reviver of letters in 
France, the character which he received at the hands 
of the monks of StMaur, who possessed the best op- 
portunities of appreciating his- claims to it, and whose 
stupendous labours in recondite literature enti- 
tled them to be admitted as judges beyond appeal. 
These constant employments, however, at last 
shattered the health of Alcuin, and after repeated 
applications to Charlemagne, : he obtained permis- 
sion, at the age of sixty, to retire to the abbey of 
St Martin, at Tours. In this sequestered retreat, 
he might have honourably reposed for the rest of 
his days, having already done enough to surround 
hi* name with imperisliable lustre, but the spirit 
of good was too strong within him to suffer him 
to indulge in the luxury of rest, when the diffusion 
of truth yet required such aid as he alone could 
give it ; and he continued to labour at his former 
tasks, until his physical strength gradually sunk 
under tike weight of his self-imposed responsibili- 
ties. In vain, Charlemagne, who bad no sooner 
granted leave to Alcuin to go into retirement 
than he desired to recall it, entreated the vener- 
able scholar to return: in vain he wrote to him to 
request that he would accompany him to Rome, 
on the memorable occasion when he was to receive 
the imperial crown ; Alcuin's infirmities compelled 
him to relinquish the gratification of seeing the 
monarch who had so early recognised his merits, 
and who placed him, throughout, in a position 
which was so favourable to their developement : 
but Charlemagne continued to press his invitation 
so frequently upon him, that, in order to relieve 
himself from the pain of refusing any farther, he 
resigned his abbey, and dedicated the remnant of 
his life to prayer. He died in 604. 

We are disappointed in Dr. Lorenz's life of this 
celebrated man. It is very German in conception 
and execution : it magnifies needlessly, and extols 
extravagantly, and too often decides darkly. It 
does not enter with critical acumen into the details 
which the career of Alcuin presents r it does not 
tell us enough about bis original compositions, and 
appears, indeed, to underrate th6 whole literature 
of the period. Yet, theses are defects that will be 
felt only by the few : to the many> this will be a 
most acceptable book. Its summary of the charac- 
ter of Alcuin is excellent: its general view of 
the age is good as far as it goes : and the spirit in 
which it is written is undoubtedly a spirit of 
knowledge, however we may be disappointed in 
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those ports, where we had a right to expect, from 
the nature of the subject, a more elaborate expo- 
sition of the peculiar studies to which it refers. 
As a work likely to be popular, and certain to 
extend the acquaintance of the public generally 
with the ecclesiastical productions of the middle 
ages, it deserves unqualified approbation ; and the 
translator has done full justice to a task of no 
slight difficulty. 

Recollections of Europe. By J. Fenimore 

Cooper, Esq. author of " The Pilot," &c. 

2 vols. London, 1837. 

Mr. Cooper's former volumes on France and 
Switzerland are, we presume, familiar to our readers. 
This work traverses a part of the same ground, but 
consists not of a regular account of his experiences 
in England and Europe, but of the " gleanings of a 
harvest already gathered." It consists of a series 
of letters, into which broken form all his surplus 
notes are thrown, enriched with the advantages of 
more mature reflection than the voyageur who writes 
out of the fullness of first impressions can find time 
to make. In this respect these " Recollections " 
are totally different from Mr. Cooper's previous 
works of travels, and indeed from any other works 
that profess to describe journeys of pleasure and 
observation. They are decidedly individual, and 
are marked by decided characteristics of the writer's 
mind and feelings ; they trace the gradual progress 
of his opinions on the institutions and habits of 
European society, and present a continuous 
contrast, which does not always take a palpa- 
ble shape, but which is perceptible in the tone 
throughout, between the New World and the Old. 
On this account the publication is curious, and, to 
a certain extent, valuable; although it must be 
confessed that there is a great deal of space la- 
vished in its pages upon very unimportant topics. 

When Mr. Cooper left New York in 1826 to 
visit Europe for the first time, he was biassed by 
strong American partialities—perhaps we ought to 
say prejudices. National pride, which is always 
the most invincible in a people "who have been the 
architects of their own greatness, unassisted by 
alliances, and owing nothing to diplomatic leagues 
and commercial treaties, is carried to an excess in 
America that is unknown, and almost incompre- 
hensible, in the old states who repose quietly upon 
their historical fame, and who maintain their 
prosperity under settled and long established insti- 
tutions. The American is proud of his own land, 
and vain of his pride — if that sort of accumulation 
of the sentiment can be understood. There are no 
rivers, or lakes, or forests, in the New World, such 
as are to be found in the States : the industry of 
America covers a larger space, and exhibits a more 
vital principle of activity, than that of any other 
country. Then the Americans are a money-getting 
and money-loving race, and money is the main-spring 
of the power of nations as well as of individuals, 
and their resources in tho way of profitable labour 
are almost inexhaustible. What care they for idle 



fashion, and cold ceremonials? Plenty, and the 
prospect of superabundance, stand them in the stead 
of style ; and tjiey are enabled, by the rich fruits of 
their spirit of enterprise, to look with contempt 
upon the shallow luxuries of Europe, where the 
gilded shell is too often naked within. If you 
reproach them with their sordid views, their vul- 
garities, and their mean attempts to attain that 
elegance which they profess to despise, they refer 
you to what America will be a thousand years 
hence ; they tell you that they live for the future 
and not for the present, that the arts of effeminate 
repose are unworthy of a power that aspires to the 
highest place in the scale of independent and self- 
subsisting governments, and that practical sense is 
more enduring and respectable than the most re- 
fined externals. Such was the school in which 
Mr. Cooper's views of society were formed ; and 
his first literary essays in Europe abundantly proved, 
that the spell of his early love maintained its influ- 
ence over him for a long time, even after the 
novelty of the new scenes in which he mixed had 
passed away. In the beginning, no doubt, Mr. 
Cooper's feelings were, in great part, political : he 
had been accustomed to democracy on a large scale, 
and the civil checks of a different form of govern- 
ment, as well as the restraints of more cultivated in- 
tercourse, instead of shaking his faith in American 
habitudes, seemed to have had the effect of confirming 
him in all his predilections. Whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurred in his novels for the expression of 
such sentiments, Mr. Cooper's opinions could not 
be mistaken : he regarded monarchies with distrust, 
considered aristocracy a great evil, and betrayed an 
anxious tenderness for what are called, in their 
most vague acceptation, popular rights. But as 
Mr. Cooper's experience enlarged, he appears gra- 
dually to have undergone a very remarkable tran- 
sition. We could detect certain misgivings in his 
latter works, as if he were growing doubtful of long 
cherished theories, and had not yet quite made up 
his mind to abandon them. In his books on 
France, and Switzerland, these deubts become 
almost resolved into a renunciation of the theories 
altogether; and the volumes before us must be 
received as a clear recantation of the whole 
American heresy, and in some sort as a profession 
of the old established faith of the rest of all the civi- 
lised world. The reader may net discover this 
fact in a cursory perusal, nor is it disclosed in any 
direct avowal on the part of the author. But it is, 
nevertheless, the spirit of the production ; which is 
a sort of reluctant, or perhaps unconscious, con- 
fession of that which nobody but an American 
would ever thinfe of contesting — the superiority, 
intellectual, social, and political, of England and 
France over the United States. That other en- 
lightened Americans will rapidly arrive at the same 
conclusion— that a few years will develope an 
energetic action in the people, either for the dis- 
memberment of the republic into separate states, 
or in ambitious rulers for the union of the whole 
under one arbitrary head (which is much more 
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likely to be realised), and that these acknowledg- 
ments of the stability of mixed governments, and 
the advantages of hereditary rank, are but the pre- 
cursors of important changes, which the present 
generation, perhaps, may not live to witness ; no 
man who has watched the progress of society, or 
traced the course of empires, can hesitate to admit. 
Mr. Cooper's opinions, therefore, are worthy of 
attention, as being in anticipation of his age, and 
prophetic of a destiny to which even he would be 
unwilling to contribute. 

It must not be supposed, however, that these 
" Recollections' 1 are essentially political ; on the 
contrary, the greater part of the two volumes is 
filled with the lightest matter, sketches of society, 
chiefly in London and Paris, portraits of such dis- 
tinguished individuals as accident happened to throw 
in the way of the author ; long and minute descrip- 
tions of the modes of European life ; and a collection 
of literary and fashionable gossip so pleasantly 
related, that the majority of Mr. Cooper's readers 
will derive more entertainment from this publi- 
cation than from any of the very clever fictions 
upon which his reputation is based. That Mr. 
Cooper should think it necessary or judicious to 
dedicate so much consideration to these affairs of 



mere form and courtesy which are almost instinc- 
tive with Europeans, such as dinner table habits, 
the etiquette of visiting, the orders of precedence, 
costume, Ac., will hardly surprise any one who has 
penetrated the impressions under which the work 
was written : and if the truth must be told, a very 
great portion of the difference between the two 
stages of society represented in the two worlds, will 
be found to consist in these apparently trifling 
traits, which, with us, are lost in the insignificance 
that attaches to commonplace and every -day usages, 
but which are intricate, perplexing, and wearisome 
to less cultivated nations. As Mr. Cooper became 
familiar with the toil of formal society, he began 
to discover, not merely its elevating character, but 
its intrinsic utility ; and having once fallen into it 
habitually, the roughness, and brusque mannerism 
of his owu countrymen could no longer be tole- 
rated by the accomplished traveller. In fact, 
without intending it to be so, this work is a severer 
satire upon America than the caricatures of Mrs. 
Trollope : it is more in earnest, contains more 
positive truth, and is much more likely than any 
work we have ever read to satisfy all sceptics that 
America is a century behind us in taste and ge- 
neral civilisation. 
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Burford's Panorama of Mont Blanc, 

Leicester-Square. 

Mr. Burford's Panoramas have long been 
great fiivourites with the public ; and no wonder, 
when by a change as rapid as any in Shakspeare's 
Plays, a cockney traveller steps at once out of 
Leicester Fields into Constantinople, or, as in the 
present instance, finds himself amongst the glaciers 
of Switzerland. Steam -carriages and balloons, 
though pretty miracles in their way, are nothing to 
the magic of this transition ; besides that Mr. Bur- 
ford's travellers have the singular advantage of per- 
forming their journey without fatigue to their 
limbs, or hazard to their necks—" suave mare in 
magno est aliena peritla videre,'* which may 
be freely rendered for the present purpose, "it is 
a very pleasant thing to sit snugly by the fire of an 
Exhibition room, and imagine the painted figures 
on the canvass toiling amongst the glaciers of 
Mont Blanc." For ourselves we must honestly 
confess that, like Falstaff, we greatly admire taking 
our ease in our own inn, and though much amused 
by the accounts of Saussure, Clissold, and other 
daring adventurers, we have n#mind to emulate 
their example. 

Mont Blanc is a lion well worth seeing, and, as 
if that were not enough, poets, painters, and tra- 
vellers, have all combined to make him a subject 
of wonder and curiosity *, they have painted, talked, 
and written him up, as if they had been specially 
retained in his behalf. The consequence is, that 



they who have not travelled, are flocking in crowds 
to pay their respects to this last lion, while here 
and there may be seen a learned tourist comparing 
notes with his recollections, and testing the painter's 
truth by that which he has himself observed. And 
is this, indeed, the monarch of mountains which 
Byron has crowned with a diadem of snow, and 
braced about with mighty avalanches ; * are these 
in truth the glaciers, so graphically described by 
the intrepid Clissold ? is this the valley of Cha- 
mounix, associated with a thousand recollections, 
all grand, and all beautiful ? We hardly know what 
to say to it ; the picture is far from fulfilling our 
expectations ; but, then, in common fairness, comes 
the question, is such a realisation of the fancy 
possible? To us, the painting is deficient in vivid- 
ness and grandeur ; there is a want of magnitude 
about it ; though, perhaps, all these defects may 
rather be attributed to the nature of the exhibition, 
than to any deficiency of power in the artist. As 
compared to the magic Diorama in the Regent's 
Park, and the moving pictures exhibited on the 
stage by Stanfield, it is certainly ineffective; but 
then, it must be candidly allowed, that the first of 
these dioramas owes no small portion of its effect 
to the peculiarity of its mechanical construction, 
while the second borrows half its brilliance from 
the circumstance of its being seen by gas-light. 
Still, though the present panorama wants these 
adventitious aids, we may safely recommtnd it as 
a highly interesting exhibition. 
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The patent theatres have been going over the old 
ground for the last month, and with much the same 
success as usual — that is to say with no success at 
all. The only novelties have been the appearance 
of Mr. Forrest in Howard Payne's Brutus, and a 
Mr. Hamblin in the part of Hamlet, ' There is a 
grievous disposition on the part of some critics to 
undervalue Mr. Forrest. He is not unlike Wal- 
lack in his style of acting, with less knowledge 
perhaps of the art, but with greater physical powers. 
Were he under the necessity of following the stage 
as a profession, and submitting to its drudgery for 
two or three years, there can be little doubt of the 
result His merits are those of natural talent ; 
his defects arise from the want of study and prac- 
tice. We are accustomed to see actors burst upon 
us, on the London stage, in all the splendour of 
genius ; and the spectator hence is too apt to infer, 
as honest Dogberry inferred of reading and writ- 
ing, that acting — unlike other professions — comes 
by nature. Now the contrary happens to be the 
truth ; almost all our first actors have gone through 
a long and hard apprenticeship, before they obtained 
the vacant chair of Garrick. Cooke, Kemble, 
Kean, Macready, were all, in the early part of 
their career, diligent students of their art, and that, 
which now appears the result of inspiration, has 



been in fact only the result of genius, matured 
by long and painful study. 

Mr. Hamblin, whom some of the papers call an 
American, is, in reality, the same Mr. Hamblin, 
who, about twenty years ago, played subordinate 
parts at Drury Lane theatre, then under the 
management of EUiston. On a particular occa- 
sion, in the absence of those of higher name, he 
was called upon to play the part of Hamlet ; and 
such was his success, that the whimsical manager, 
in a fit of gratitude, rewarded him with — guess, 
gentle reader — with a tooth-pick case ! but poor 
Elliston, with all his talent, never could speak, 
talk, or act, like any other man ; still, the effect of 
this humble present was to fill the aspirant with 
new notions of bis own powers. It could not be 
expected that the Prince of Denmark could sink 
into the private gentleman, or deliver messages. 
Accordingly he fled from Old Drury to sport his 
newly acquired diadem in the provinces. His 
success appears to have been great, and no wonder, 
for at least he had all the outward qualities of an 
actor, though we hardly know whether we can, in 
justice, concede to him that mens divinior, which 
is the essential quality of a genius. Still, a man 
may be a good, and even a first-rate, actor, with- 
out being a Kean, or a Kemble. 
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44 The Chase, the Turf, and the Road," by Nimrod. 

" Attila," a novel, by G. P. R. James. 

An Account of an Expedition into the Interior 
of New Holland. Edited by Lady Mary Fox. 

44 Picciola," or Captivity Captive. 

A new edition of the Works of Goldsmith, with 
Notes. By James Prior, Esq. 

Tableaux from Crichton, containing fourteen 
engraved Illustrations of Mr. Ainsworth's new 
Novel of Crichton. By John Franklin, Esq. 

A Popular Account of the Public and Private 
Life of the Ancient Greeks, translated from the 
German of Heinrich Hase. 

Modern India ; or, Illustrations of the Resources 
and Capabilities of Hindoostan. By Dr. Spry, of 
the Bengal Medical Staff. 

Temples Ancient and Modern, or Notes on 
Church Architecture. By Dr. Bardwell, Architect. 



An Exploratory Voyage along the West Coast 
of Africa, and the Narrative of a Campaign in 
Kafferland in 1835. By Captain I. E. Alexander. 

The fourth volume of the Rev. C. Thirl wall's 
History of Greece. 

The Spirit of the Woods, with 76 Coloured 
Engravings. 

The Victims of Society. By the Countess of 
Blessington. 

The State Prisoyr. By Miss E. L. Boyle. 

The Married Unmarried. By the Author of 
44 Almack's Revisited." 

Early Recollections, chiefly relating to the late 
Samuel Taylor Cbleridge, during his long residence 
in Bristol. By Joseph Cottle. * 

Napoleon in Council; being the opinions of- 
Bonaparte delivered in the Council of State ; by the 
Baron Pelet. Translated by Captain Basil Hall. 
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BIRTHS. 
On the 28th nit. at Bownett, Westmoreland, 
the Lady of Sir T. 8. Pasley, Bart, of a son. 
On the 28th of December last, at Dowlais, Lady 
Charlotte Guest, of a daughter. On the 26th ult. 
in Green Street, Grosvenor Square, Mrs. A. 
Shelley, of a son. On the 21st ult at Strut 
Rectory, the Lady of the Rev. R. Fitzhugh, of a 
son. On the 28th ult the Right Hon. Lady de 
Tabley, of a daughter, who survived only a few 
hours. On the 6th, in Upper Harley Street, the 
Lady of J. Melville, Esq. of a son. On the 7th, 
Lady Howard, of a son and heir. On the 7th, 
at Calverthorpe, the Hon. Mrs. Handley, of a son. 
On the 7th, at Hilborowe-hall, Norfolk, the Lady 
of H. B. Caldwell, Esq., of a son. On the 5th, 
at Dover, the Lady of the Rev. J. H. Harrison, of 
a son. On the 19th, the Lady of Major Graham, 
of a daughter. On the 20th, at Exmouth, Devon- 
shire, the Hon. Mrs. Osborne, of a daughter. Oh 
the 19th, at the Hendree, Monmouthshire, the 
Lady of John E. W. Rolls, Esq., of a son and 
heir. On the 19th, the Lady of Henry Foley, 
Esq., of Tetworth House, in the county of 
Huntingdon, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 28th ult, at Woodford, Essex, Adolphus 
William, son of J. A. Young, Esq., of Great 
Ormond Street, to Anne Eliza, daughter of E. 
Smith, Esq., of Woodford Wells. On the 27th 
ult, at Steeple Aston Church, the Rev. E. Boyle, 
to Elizabeth Margaret Colquhoun, daughter of the 
late A. Colquhoun, Lord Register of Scotland. On 
26th ult, at All Souls Church, Langham Place, 
Captain J. A. Cox, to Elizabeth Golding, daughter 
of Major Maxwell, of Itraquhan, N.B. On the 
14th September, at St. Thomas's Mount* Madras, 
Capt. Prior, of the 23d Regiment fof Madras In- 
fantry, to Elizabeth Lethes, daughter of Sir J. C. 
Mortlock, Commissioner of Excise. On the 1 8th 
ult., at Corwillgai, Carmarthenshire, Capt J. 
Beck, Bombay Army, to Jane, daughter of the 
late J. Johnes, Esq., of Dolecothy, On the 2nd 



DEATHS. 

February 28, 1837. 

7th, in Burlington Gardens, W. H. Harcourt 
Esq., of St. Leonard's Berks, to Elizabeth Gcorgiana 
Harriet, daughter of the Hon. Col. Cavendish. On 
the 7th, at West Ham, the Rev. R.D. Buttewer, 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge, to Mary* daughter of J. 
E. Bouleott, Esq., of Stratford Hoase, Essex. On 
the 9th, at the Charterhouse, W. Straham, Esq., 
of Ashnrst, to Anne, daughter of the late General 
Sir G. B. Fisher, K.C.H. On the 16th inst, at 
the British Embassy at Paris, the Rev. James 
Gillman, Rector of Barfreyston, Kent, to Sophia, 
only surviving daughter to the late Alexander 
Riley, Esq., of Euston Square, London. 

DEATHS. 

On the 26th ult, at Portsea, J. Franklin, Esq., 
R.N. On the 25th adt, the Rev. W. Farly, 
M.A. 46 yeara vicar of Effingham, Surrey. On the 
26th ult, at Witley, Surrey, of, influenza, the 
Rev. J. F. Chandler, aged 75. On the 19tb ult., 
at Ashurst rectory, Northampton, Mary, wife of 
the. Hon. and Rev. F. Powys. and sister of the 
late Lord Grey de Rutbyn, aged 58. On the 25th 
ult, -lit Tichborne parsonage, the Rev. S. Stmt, 
aged 63. On the 26th ult, at St Ninian's, 
Wooler, Northumberland, of influenza, Lady St 
Paul, aged 58.' , On the 2&h ult, at Jompting, 
Sussex, the Rev. T. C. Hooper, aged 63. On the 
27th ult, m Gay St , Bath, aged 88, Eleanor, 
relict of the late J- Sutton, Esq., of New Park, 
Devizes, and sister of Viscount Sidmouth. On 
the 27th ult., at Ruddington, Nottingham, [Lieut. 
General J. Grey, aged 76. On the 1st inst, C. 
I. Romilly, Esq., barrister-at-law, of Gray's Inn, 
aged 47. On the 11th ult., at Brighton, Anne, 
widow of Admiral Sir R. Onslow, Bart G. C. B., 
aged 85. On the 1st, at Mersham, Mina, daughter, 
of Sir N. G. H. Jolliffe, aged 4. On the 5th, at 
Fraul, Sussex, Captain L. Menit, late of the H. 
E. I. Company's Service. At Brighton, of influ- 
enza, Mr. M'Queen, son of Lord Braxfield. On 
the 6th, at Greatford, Edward, second Marquis 
of Drogheda, aged 68. On the 4th, the Rev. G. 
Somers Clarke, D. D. Vicar of Great Waltham, 



a^ St George s, Hanover Squa*, C. Turner, Esq., aged 82. On the 7th, at the parsonage, East DuL 



of Stoke Rochfort and Panton House, Lincoln, to 
Lady Caroline Knch Hatton, daughter of the Earl 
of Winchilsea and Nottingham. On the 13th of 
Dec. last, at Lake Erie, Upper-Canada, William 
Johnson, Esq., son of Iieut-Col. Johnson, C.B. of 
the Hon. East India Company's service, to Louisa 
Jukes, only daughter of the late A. Jukes, Esq., 
M.D. of the Hon. East India Company's Service. 
On the 20th Dec., at Quebec, G. L. Baines, Esq., 
Lieut 66th Regt, son of the late T. Danus, Esq., 
of Greenhill, King's County, Ireland, to Emma! 
daughter of W. Kemble, Esq., Quebee. On the 



wich, Surrey, the Rev. E. N. Walter, rectot of 
Leigh, Essex, aged 74. On the 20th, in Vme 
Street, Lieut. Henry Munro, one of the heroic 
defenders of Gibraltar under Gen. Elliot, aged 
77. On the 7th, at Dorking, Surrey, the Rev. G. 
Fencham, M. P. vicar of that parish, aged 70. On 
the 20th, at Abbots Ripton, aged 19, Jessie, sixth 
daughter of J. B. Rooper, Esq., M.P. On the 
20th, at Brighton, in her 19th year, Han- 
nah Augusta, only child of Augustus Gortling, 
L.L.D. On the 22d, at her residence, Tilney St., 
Paik-lano, the Hon. Mrs. A. Stanhope. 
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A writer, who appears to be well ac- 
quainted with the subject, observes in a 
recent number of the Dublin University 
Magazine, that while every gentleman's 
house in England has its library, very few 
of the Irish gentry possess a dozen volumes. 
This fact — which may be partially referred 
to the indolent and heedless habits of the 
people — will explain in a great degree the 
reason why Ireland has never, at any 
period of her history, maintained a peri- 
odical press of higher importance than the 
newspapers of the day. The Irish, emphati- 
cally, are not a reading people — all the 
world knows that they are not a thinking 
people — yet, strange as it may seem, they 
are unquestionably a literary people. They 
possess an extraordinary aptitude for letters 
—touch the surface of things with amazing 
rapidity— are either indifferent to, or inca- 
pable of amassing details, but exhibit a re- 
markable faculty for catching at principles, 
which their eloquence, wit, and invention 
enable them to employ, if not to the best 
advantage, at all events with surprising 
facility, tact, and adroitness. The educa- 
tion of good habits is wanted in Ireland 
to make the people turn these peculiar 
traits to account. The gentry are quite as 
reckless in their own way as the peasantry. 
The knowledge they acquire in the rapid 
examination of every novelty that comes 
within their reach, instead of being concen- 
trated and dedicated to the production of 
useful results, is wasted upon the air. 
There are men, says an Arabian proverb, 
who, instead of keeping their perfumes in 
cotton, allow them to evaporate in open 
bottles. An incapacity for the regular 
division and cultivation of time, and for 
the continuous pursuit of a settled object, 
render them at once various and capricious. 
And to this distraction of pursuits, and 
not to the want of ability, must be traced 
the failure of every attempt that has 
hitherto been made to establish, with suc- 
cess, that species of publication which 
is known in this country under the gene- 
ral name of Periodical Literature. 

The primary cause of this perpetual 
diversion of the public mind is, no doubt, 
to be found in the political circumstances of 
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Ireland. Where there is an incessant 
warfare between religious sects and civil 
factions, it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to obtain a dispassionate and con- 
stant audience for those calm and abstract 
pleasures that are calculated to carry us 
out of the immediate business of life. In 
a country so much engrossed with daily 
feuds about passing affairs, it is not very 
likely that literature could take root ; or 
that, if it did, it could long survive in so 
uncongenial an atmosphere. But that is a 
view of the subject upon which we do not 
desire to enter here : — it is enough to indi- 
cate the influence which politics have ex- 
ercised, without a single interval of relief 
upon the destiny of Irish genius. With 
the exception of a few treatises upon 
science, got up generally in the immediate 
vicinity of the University, an occasional 
reprint of an old school-book, or an ardent 
pamphlet, theological or political, printed, 
published, and distributed at the author's 
expense, you rarely hear of a new publi- 
cation from one end of the island to the 
other. Original works of fiction seldom 
appear, and when they do, it is almost in- 
variably under the sanction of some Lon- 
don house ; so that, in fact, they cannot be 
said to belong to the Irish press. Men of 
talent, finding no encouragement at home, 
naturally repair to the most profitable mar- 
ket. A very large proportion of what is 
called English literature, is well known to 
be written by Irishmen. Some of the most 
striking papers in Blackwood are of Irish 
birth ; and it is only necessary to men- 
tion the names of Dr. Maginn, of the Rev. 
Mr. Mahony (Father Prout), of Crofton 
Croker, Lover, Croly, &c, to shew to what 
an extent the talent of Ireland is rendered 
available in our periodicals. Seven-eighths 
of the reporters engaged upon the news- 
paper press of London are Irishmen. This 
is natural enough. The nature of the re- 
porter s occupation, laborious as it is, ap- 
pears to be admirably adapted for men of 
an* imaginative and restless temperament. 
It employs them intensely for a short time, 
drawing out in haste all the points of skill 
they possess, and exercising their superfi- 
cial versatility in a way that is well suited 
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to their discursive habits. The rest, and 
by far the larger portion of their time is 
open to the indulgence of idleness or plea- 
sure ; wliich is still more in conformity 
with their tastes, and in consideration of 
which they are not unwilling to compound 
for all that is irksome and toilsome in 
their duties. But we do not find them in 
any of the plodding professions, where un- 
remitting attention is indispensable, and 
where industry and judgment are requisite 
for the attainment of eminence. 

The country that produced an Usher 
(one of the most learned men of any age), 
a Swift, a Sterne, a Goldsmith, a Sheridan, 
a Flood, a Grattan, a Ponsonby, a Curran 
— has never been able to support a maga- 
zine! A few magazines were attempted 
within the lasty fifty or sixty years ; but 
they exhausted the pockets of their pro- 
jectors, and were speedily abandoned. 
We will glance at them for the purpose of 
shewing the sort of materials of which 
those brief literary speculations were 
composed. 

The earliest of which we have been able 
to discover any trace is the " Gentleman's 
Magazine." Such of our readers as may 
happen to have seen any of our old reposi- 
tories, in which wonderful voyages, strange 
anecdotes about dogs and bears, curious 
facts in natural history, letters upon the 
powder tax, and u original poetry" are to 
be found, may form a tolerably correct 
notion of the contents of the " Gentleman's 
Magazine." It fairly represented the 
fictitious manners of the day, and was as 
vapid, maudlin, sentimental, and jejune as 
could be desired. Its good-natured readers 
were delighted every month with little en- 
gravings of lady T and my lord S 

looking at each other through two circles, 
intended to give the effect of locket-frames, 
their eyes staring out straight forward with- 
out a ray of thought or emotion, their 
hair combed and pomatumed back, and their 
regular features exhibiting the most placid 
tone of inanity. Underneath the ambi- 
guous couple was printed some such mys- 
terious announcement, as u The Delicate 
Intrigue," — or more probably, " The Con- 
scious Lovers!' Occasionally the plates 
were varied by the introduction of a new 
muslin pattern spread over a whole 
sheet, the interest of which was usually 
heightened by some anecdote about the 
fashions, or an account of the reception of 
a certain macaroni at court. The slender 



tales of love troubles were numerous, and 
it was customary to give them a sort of 
scandalous tendency, by suppressing, under 
initials, the supposed names of the chief 
actors, in order that the credulous and 
innocent public might be led to believe 
that the story was true, and that the editor 
had delicately concealed the personalities 
out of respect for the noble persons in- 
volved. All this, if course, only made peo- 
ple more curious, and, in proportion, in- 
creased the patronage of this sly old peri- 
odical. Then there were deaths, births, 
and marriages out of number ; news of 
the fleet, in a couple of lines headed in 
huge capitals, that engrossed more space 
than the intelligence they introduced ; ela- 
borate accounts of street accidents, printed . 
in large type, — picking pockets being 
at that time considered one of the black 
arts ; and singular discoveries in geology, 
mineralogy, and astronomy, which sciences 
were then and there esteemed to be almost 
above the reach of the human intellect. The 
" Gentleman's Magazine" passed away like 
a shadow — noiseless, and leaving no im- 
pression behind. How long it lived we 
know not ; nor do .we believe, unless by 
accident some copies may yet be found in 
the lumber rooms of family houses, that 
a single copy of the work is now in 
existence. 

The next magazine in order of time was 
a miscellany entitled " Walker's Hiber- 
nian Magazine, or compendium of enter- 
taining knowledge." It is fifty years since 
this work flourished, and yet to this hour 
stray copies of it are to be met with in 
auction rooms, and in private houses ; for, 
antiquated as it is in shape, in substance, 
and in style, the Irish people seem to re- 
gard it with a sort of lingering pleasure. 
It was published by the keeper of a lottery 
office, who, as appears by the following 
appropriate doggerel verses, dispensed alike 
the gifts of Fortune and the beauties of 
Literature. These stanzas afford a fair 
exemplar of the poetry which formed part 
of the staple of the work :— 

Not only Entertainment flows, 

In pleasing verse, instructive Prose, 

But Wealth, from Fortune's store.v 
Descends to those who seek them all. 
And for their friendly succour call 

At Walker's lucky door. 
In vain shall Envy curl each snake, 
And raging Fury strive to break 

The union that is found, 
*Twixt sweet Amusement, and the charm 
That every generous Heart can v?arm 

In full Ten Thousand Foundl 
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A string of these verses is stitched up with 
en appendix to a volume of the magazine 
" for the year 1787." The reader will not 
fail to observe with what consummate in- 
genuity Walker contrived to make his two 
occupations assist each other ; how the en- 
tertainment is blended with the wealth, and 
how the " sweet amusement," which he 
takes it for granted the reader must derive 
from his magazine, is connected with the 
" ten thousand pound," which is to be the 
certain prize of the purchaser of a ticket. 
In those days, primitive as the people were, 
they seem to have had a very clear concep- 
tion of the art of puffing ; and it is doubtful 
whether in later and more refined times, so 
palpable a method of forcing a sale either 
of books or of lottery tickets would have 
been attempted. We certainly can hardly 
associate any of our defunct lottery-office 
people with literature, except it be that of 
the many-coloured placards, with vignettes 
of fat boys blowing trumpets, and Fortune 
clapping her hands over a wheel. It would 
require a great stretch of imagination to 
suppose the existence of such a periodical 
as " Sivewright's Universal Repertory," 
or "Bish's Compendium of Entertaining 
Knowledge." 

An odd volume of Walker would be a 
treat to the lover of old magazines. It was 
filled with the usual varieties— crude sugges- 
tions in materia medica— cases of hydro- 
phobia (at a time when they used to smother 
the patient between two feather beds) 
—original anecdotes,— essays, transcending 
Theophrastus, upon human character, — 
prophecies, legends, epigrams, anagrams, 
and acrostics. But the most remarkable, 
and, perhaps, the most valuable part of the 
work, consisted in occasional criticisms on 
new works, with copious extracts, which 
furnish on the whole a tolerably satisfac- 
tory view of the state of literature in 
Ireland at the close of the last century. 
The results are not very flattering, but they 
prove that at that time a great number of 
books were published, and that there existed 
some encouragement, however slight, for 
the labours of authors. This fact, taken in 
connection with the domestic politics of the 
period, is worth consideration. We find 
that previously to the general agitation 
consequent upon the American war, works 
of fiction were frequently published in 
Ireland, and supported by a respectable 
reading population. The anniversaries of 
the revolution were at that time celebrated 



in common by Protestants . and Catholics. 
The yeomanry of the day— or, more pro- 
perly, the militia, who were domiciliated in 
the villages, and mixed up with the people, 
from amongst whom they were drawn with- 
out distinction of creed — discharged their 
annual feu dejoie over the sculptured figure 
of William III., to the great delight of the 
populace ; and as they stood in their gay 
uniforms, side by side, making military 
holiday, they never paused over their fire- 
locks to inquire into the nature of the 
triumph they celebrated, or how far their 
interests were concerned in its results. 
With discussion, however, came dissention; 
and, after nearly a century of tacit acquies- 
cence in forms which neither of them 
understood, the Catholic began to think 
that he was cheated of his rights by violated 
treaties and unredeemed pledges ; and the 
Protestant to assert an ascendency which 
rendered the positive advantages of his 
position at once invidious and insecure. 
The doctrines proclaimed by the Americans 
were rapidly spread amongst the people; 
popular writers compared the situations of 
America and Ireland in relation to the 
mother country, drawing deductions favour- 
able to the establishment of national inde- 
pendence ; and the whole frame of society 
was soon convulsed by civil feuds. England, 
alarmed at the growing disaffection of the 
Irish, which was not wholly confined to the 
Catholics, but which was shared by some 
members of the Established Church, and 
by almost all the Presbyterians, consented 
to make concessions. The Free Trade had 
been already procured by the indefatigable 
perseverance of Grattan, and the elective 
franchise was now bestowed upon the 
Catholic population. A measure that con- 
ferred political rights upon the uneducated 
classes, who were the most likely to abuse 
them, while it excluded the educated who 
would have been the most likely to exer- 
cise them with discretion, could hardly fail 
to increase the discontent of the people. To 
grant to the Catholics the power of choose- 
ing representatives, and, at the same time, 
to refuse them the privilege of representing 
themselves, was to begin conciliation at 
the wrong end. The Catholics were dis- 
satisfied with the imperfect amount and 
vexatious nature of the concession ; while 
the Protestants were just as much exaspe- 
rated at it as if it included the whole boon 
of civil and political equality. Enjoying by 
prescription the whole patronage of the 
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government, and controlling hitherto all the 
constituencies, they regarded every favour 
extended to the Catholics as an encroach- 
ment upon their own privileges. In the 
North, where the Protestant interest is 
strongest, these demonstrations of resistance 
to the tardy policy of the English Cabinet 
broke out with the fiercest fury ; and here 
it was that the Orange association was ori- 
ginated. As this fact — which we treat 
historically — has been wholly overlooked 
in the investigations that have, of late years, 
been instituted in reference to the Orange 
system, it may be as well to state it circum- 
stantially. Numerous parties of Protestants 
assembled, from day to day, in the North, 
and, assailing the Catholics wherever they 
were to be found at wakes, patterns, and 
festivals, frequent conflicts took place ; on 
which occasions the Protestants, being better 
armed, practised, and organised, were usually 
victorious. In the county of Armagh, one 
of these petty battles, called the Battle of 
the Diamond, occurred ; and such was the 
severity of the onslaught, and so bravely was 
the triumph contested, that the Protestants 
formed themselves into an association upon 
the spot, in commemoration of the event, 
selecting William, Prince of Orange, as 
their "patron," in opposition to the St. 
Patrick of the Papists. This was the first 
Orange lodge that was ever formed ; it was 
held on the day of the fight, the 21st of 
September, 1795, and was the .nucleus of 
that powerful confederation which subse- 
quently expanded itself over the whole 
island. It would be hardly worth while to 
enter into these particulars, were it not that 
scarcely one Orangeman in every hundred 
is cognisant of the circumstance, that it is 
generally believed that the Orange associa- 
tion dates its origin from a much earlier 
period, and that the fact itself, trifling as 
it is, proves that the Orange league sprang 
out of an accident, and was at first intended 
to celebrate only a particular occurrence, 
instead of being, as it has been asserted, a 
deliberate union of individuals associated 
for the protection of the national interests 
and the defence of the king's government. 
What the memory of the Prince of Orange 
had to do in the matter, or how his princi- 
ples of religious freedom, which he came 
over to this country to vindicate upon the 
invitation of the people, after having suc- 
cessfully maintained them in Holland 
against Louis XIV., is more than we can 
conjecture. But certain it is, that the Tory 



party in England opposed the " glorious 
revolution" as long as there existed a hope 
of the restoration of the Stuarts, and that 
they did not adopt the political faith of the 
adherents of the House of Orange, until 
they had driven the Whigs from office, and 
found it expedient to take up with the 
Revolution. There is, therefore, no histo- 
rical continuity in the profession of belief : 
and the Orange Society was no more than 
an after-thought, and had as little right to 
the title it assumed, as the Whigs of the 
present day have to be considered as the 
descendants of the Whigs of the reigns of 
Queen Anne and George I. Indeed both 
parties changed sides, and the retention of 
their old names is a palpable blunder. 
These circumstances, however, deeply af- 
fected the interests of literature in Ireland. 
Before the excitement produced by the 
American war, and the sanguinary example 
of the French revolution, books were fre- 
quently published, and had a remunerating 
sale. After that time, the publication of 
original works almost wholly ceased, and 
when any did appear, their circulation was 
languid and disheartening. 

But revenons a nos moutons. Walker's 
miscellany was, for its day, a clever and 
spirited work. Its classification was not 
destitute of utility, and its subjects were 
various, exhibiting an amusing diversity of 
styles. Some of the writers emulated the 
well-poised, redundant, and antithetical 
pomp of Johnson, which was then the 
fashion; while others, struggling out of 
the mode, attempted new flights of the 
most fantastic description. The most cu- 
rious trait in the magazine was the absence 
of a presiding mind and uniform manner. 
It was evidently working between two 
tides. It marks the period of a transition 
in the prevailing taste, without embodying 
the full spirit of the change. The poetical 
department was, as it is in almost all maga- 
zines, the worst. The Sylvias, and Delias, 
and Chloes, exhibited their usual tinsel and 
morbid finery in its columns, and with the 
exception of a few extracts from the ribald 
and sarcastic muse of Peter Pindar, im- 
ported fresh from London, the rhyming 
corner was thoroughly unreadable. The 
most popular division of the magazine was 
dedicated to legendary tales and romances, 
which appear to have formed its chief 
stock in trade. These pieces describe them- 
selves : the horrors x>f the Radcliffe school, 
the mysteries, the profuse euphuism of 
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that delectable spring of wonders, were 
carried in them to the last point of extra- 
vagance. One of the most memorable of the 
fictions which were first given to the world 
in the pages of Walkers Magazine, was the 
•Romance of the Pyrenees, which has since 
been published in four or five volumes. It 
was continued for a series of years through 
the magazine, and actually prolonged its 
life beyond its natural term, in despite of 
a waning connection, and many general 
causes of depression ; until, at last, after an 
existence of twenty or thirty years, as fluc- 
tuating as the lottery itself, the readers of 
Walkers Miscellany suddenly found their 
Bhares turn up blanks ! 

The demise of this pleasant old twaddler 
was followed by a magazine entitled the 
Anthologia Hibernica, which exhibited a 
hundred fold its claims to public patronage,* 
and which lived only through two years. 
It was commenced in 1793, the year when 
some of the most oppressive parts of the 
Penal Code in reference to the Catholics 
were repealed. Previously to that time, 
the office of the Roman Catholic priest was 
discharged under the terrors of the law, 
Catholics were not allowed to hold pro- 
perty, nor to possess educational founda- 
tions. It was a period of considerable 
excitement, but the Anthologia was esta- 
blished with a pledge of neutrality, which, 
however, at such a season it was almost 
impossible to fulfil. Accordingly we find 
incidental traces of a political tendency, 
which, with an instinct natural, perhaps, 
to genius in want of patronage, ran through- 
out inifavour of the government. By the 
way, the editor had some very strange 
notions upon the subject of parliamentary 
reform; for, at the foot of an elaborate 
table of parliamentary patronage, which 
must have cost him some labour in the 
compilation, he innocently inquires, "what 
inconvenience had arisen to the country 
from the state of its representation V and 
in that very table he shows, without reser- 
vation of names or places, that of a Par- 
liament consisting of 300 members, 94 
members were nominated and influenced 
by 53 commoners, and 134 members were 
nominated and influenced by 54 peers, 
leaving to the people the election of only 
72! — Yet the editor asks what incon- 
veniences had arisen to the country from 
the state of its representation ! 

The Anthologia was a work of ability, 
and would have reflected credit upon a 
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more accomplished and advanced age. It 
administered, of course, to the taste of the 
day, against which it would have been 
vain to run counter, and surrendered a 
portion of its space to idle and frivolous 
matter ; but it rescued many important anti- 
quarian researches from oblivion, and drew 
into its pages nearly all the available ability 
within the reach of its influence. Some 
embellishments which it presented to the 
public at intervals, attest the advance that 
had then been made in the art of engrav- 
ing in Ireland, since sadly fallen away ; 
while its political pieces were selected, 
on the whole, with some care and judg- 
ment. One division of the work was dedi- 
cated to the solution of mathematical pro- 
blems. Such a feature in a magazine 
now-a-days would weigh it down like lead ; 
but it must be remembered that extraor- 
dinary advances have been made in that 
department of science since the time when 
the Anthologia flourished, and that people 
had not then such facilities of acquiring 
knowledge of that kind as we possess. The 
principal contributor of the mathematical 
conundrums, was a gentleman who always 
printed his name in full, Daniel O'Reardon. 
He took the greatest delight in announcing 
himself to the public as the author of the 
mysterious papers filled with diagrams and 
profound calculations; and enlarged with 
commendable pride upon elaborate expla- 
nations of things, that to the vulgar were 
wondrous strange, but that every young 
gentleman of fifteen years of age could% 
have elucidated quite as clearly as Mr. 
Daniel O'Reardon. Poor O'Reardon used 
to consider himself the first mathematician 
in Europe. He had a share in shortening 
the days of the Anthologia, which drooped 
under the weight of his solemn rodomon- 
tade. But his glory was not to be eclipsed 
by the death of the periodical through 
which he illuminated the world. He sur- 
vived it many years, to the ineffable satis- 
faction of his numerous pupils. O'Rear- 
don's employment was that of preparing 
students in the " mathematical line" to 
enter college. He generally had the good 
fortune to obtain pupils who had money to 
spend, who did not care how they spent it, 
and who had no desire whatever to learn 
any thing. This exactly suited O'Rear- 
don : he was a^ bon-vivant of the first 
water — not gay, not witty, not even ^musi- 
cal — but he could drink deeply, could 
listen conscientiously, enjoy any mischief 
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that was going forward, provided he was 
allowed to get drunk, and he possessed the 
art of talking blarney in perfection. His 
pupils— wild Irish roy storing rogues — were 
enchanted with so lax a master of the 
mathematics, and accordingly the evenings 
were usually appointed for giving lessons, 
when O'Reardon might drink as much as 
he liked, and his Aleves might learn as 
little as they thought fit. Had they taken 
O'Reardon of a morning — when his head 
was cloudy, and his humour dull — the 
whole business would have been a mere 
waste of time, for, in fact, the bibulous 
O'Reardon knew nothing more of mathe- 
matics than its bare forms. To be sure it 
was a waste of time as it was, but as the 
night advanced O'Reardon could make the 
most of what he did know, talk thick and 
loud, expatiate grandiloquently upon single 
phrases, and confound the arch pupils so 
admirably that they felt a sort of wicked 
pleasure in paying him for getting up so 
much fun. When he once fell into a 
mood of talking it was impossible to stop 
him ; then it was that the inward vanity 
of the teacher broke out ; then it was that, 
with a rich Irish brogue which confiscated 
all the parts of speech with the most con- 
fusing rapidity, he was wont to assert that 
no man in the British dominions spoke 
such " pure, vernacular English ;" and 
then, too, it was that he would propose to 
his scholars to teach them Latin, in addi- 
tion to the mathematics, premising that he 
knew all its depth as intimately as his 
mother tongue. This was O'Reardon's 
favourite subject when he became very 
obtuse over his liquor : and on such oc- 
casions he was in the habit of illustrating 
his knowledge of Latin, by the following 
familiar quotation, which he gave with a 
rich flood of voice, and a sinister twinkle 
of the eye that cannot be made intelligible 
in description : " And Horace said to his 
mother, Do you drink punch T " No, my 
son," said she, " nemo mortalium omnibus 
Horace caput /" We give this literally as it 
was rendered by O'Reardon. Poor fellow ! 
his end was like his life — he went out in 
the same state of mental oblivion in which 
it was his glory to live ! 

But there were other contributors to the 
Anthologia who have since acquired a 
wider fame than our thirsty mathema- 
tician. It is worth recording, that the 
Anthologia Hibernica first introduced to 
the public two poets, one of whom at least 



will survive as long as our language m 
spoken or read. Those poets were Der- 
mody and Moore. The first verses that 
are known to have been published by 
Moore appeared in the Anthologia, and 
are, no doubt, some of the earliest he 
ever wrote. As there is always attached 
to such reliques a greater or lesser amount 
of curiosity, we will present the lines to 
our readers exactly as we find them in the 
pages of the Magazine, with the note, in- 
troductory and deprecatory, to the editor. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTHOLOGIA 
HIBERNICA. 

Aungier Street^ Sept 11, 1793. 

Sir,— if the following attempts of a 

youthful muse seem worthy of a place in 

your Magazine, by inserting them you will 

much oblige a constant reader, 

TH — M — 8 M RE. 

TO ZELIA, 

ON BIR CHARGING THE AUTHOR WITH WRITING TOO 
MUCH ON LOVB. 

lis true my muse to love inclines. 

And wreaths of Cypria's myrtle twines ; 

Quits all aspiring, lofty views. 

And chants what Nature's gifts infuse j 

Timid to try the * mountain's height, 

Beneath she strays, retired Irom sight; 

Careless, culling amorous flowers, 

Or quaffing mirth in Bacchus' bowers. 

When first she raised her simplest lays 

In Cupid's never-ceasing praise, 

The god a faithful promise gave— 

That never should she feel love's stings. 

Never to burning passion be a slave, 

But feel the purer joy thy friendship brings. 

The argument, it must be confessed, is 
not very satisfactory ; but the tone of this 
little poem, and its epigrammatic termina- 
tion, indicate the character of the Writer s 
genius, subsequently developed in more 
ambitious and brilliant displays. To this 
piece was added the following : — 

PASTORAL BALLAD. 
Ah, Celia ! when wilt thou be kind ? 

When pity roy tears and complaint ? 
To mercy, my fair ! be inclined, 

For mercy belongs to the saint. 

Oh ! dart not disdain from thine eye t 

Propitiously smile on my lovet 
No more let me heave the sad sigh, 

But all cares from my bosom remove t 

My gardens are crowded with flowers, 
My vines are all loaded with grapes ; 

Nature sports in my fountains and bowers, 
And assumes her most beautiful shapes. 

The shepherds admire my lays, 
When I pipe they all flock to my song; 

They deck me with laurel and bays, 
And list to me all the day long. 

* Parnassus. . 
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But their laurels and praises are vain, 

They've no joy or delight for me now, 
For Celia despises the strain, 

And that withers the wreath on my brow. 
Then, adieu ! ye gay shepherds and maids ! 

I'll hie to the woods and the groves ; 
There complain in the thicket's dark shades, 

And channt the sad tale of my loves i 

That the young poet's head, when he 
was writing this pastoral, was filled with 
Shenstone, whose very words as well as 
rhythm he echoes in this artificial strain, is 
apparent enough ; hut poets are, in nine 
cases out of ten, the source from whence 
young poets first derive their inspiration. 
Moore was a hoy when he wrote these 
verses ; hut in seven years afterwards 
he produced his translation of Anacreon, 
which was the foundation of his fame. 
The address which he gives in his note to 
the editor, will remind the reader of his 
well-known answer to the Prince Regent's 
question, whether he belonged to a certain 
ancient family of his name, residing in Ire- 
land. " No," replied the poet, " my fether 
kept a grocer s shop in Aungier Street, in 
Dublin !" That reply lost him the favour 
of the prince, and threw him into an oppo- 
sition that produced those withering satires, 
in which his royal highness's name will he 
transmitted to all posterity. 

Dermody's history is one of the most 
melancholy in the whole range of literary 
biography. He was rather in advance of 
Moore, and had he possessed as much re- 
spect for the dignity of the poetical cha- 
racter, he might have, perhaps success- 
fully, contested with his contemporary the 
honour of being regarded as the bard of 
his country. But Dermody, suddenly 
noticed by the great, and raised from 
poverty to high and flattering associations, 
was unable, to keep his dazzling position. 
His mind constantly reverted to the origi- 
nal meanness of his condition. Nature had 
made him a poet, but circumstances de- 
graded him into a profligate of the lowest 
grade. His life was filled to overflowing with 
miseries of his own creation. As the story 
runs, his abilities were discovered by an 
accident. One day a gentleman, whose 
name has escaped us, was turning over the 
leaves of an old volume at a book-stand 
in the vicinity of the Four Courts, in 
Dublin, when his attention was attracted 
by a squalid boy in the ragged dress of a 
peasant, standing close beside him, devour- 
ing in silent abstraction the contents of a 
mutilated Greek Homer. The circum- 
stance naturally excited curiosity, and 



produced inquiries which led to the dis- 
covery that, with the powerful impetus of 
genius struggling against obstacles, the 
wretched-looking boy had abandoned his 
native village, destitute of friends and 
means, to seek books and mankind in the 
metropolis. Fortunately, the gentleman 
was a patron of letters, and a man of in- 
fluence : he undertook to advance the for- 
tunes of the stranger, and through his 
means Dermody, whom the reader will 
have recognized in the ragged urchin, was 
introduced to the countess of Moira, who 
continued to patronize him until he ex- 
hausted her patience by his irreclaimable 
vices. At first, his professions of grati- 
tude were boundless, and his numerous 
odes of devotion to the countess which 
appeared in the Anthologia, attested the 
enthusiasm of his feelings. But kindness 
was lavished upon him in vain. He wasted 
the gifts of his benefactress in the haunts 
of depravity. On one day caressed by 
the virtuous and the noble, he was to be 
found on the next in the dens of the li- 
centious and the outcast. Many attempts 
were made to redeem him, but without 
success. At length, he enlisted in a marching 
regiment, when his friends again inter- 
fered, and purchased him a commission : 
the restraints of a military life, however, 
did not suit him ; he sold out, came to 
London, and published a volume of poems, 
but the fate of Chatterton awaited him. 
Pressed by the extremity of want, ho 
subsisted for some time upon the bounty 
of the charitable; but their interest in 
him was soon wearied out. Homeless 
and in despair, with a volume of Hudibras 
in his pocket, he wandered into the village 
of Lewisham, where he took up his abode 
at a poor ale-house. As long as his host 
permitted him, he lived there ; but the 
sympathy of the landlord did not last long, 
and poor Dermody was driven forth to die 
upon the highway. His spirit, unbroken 
by these accumulated misfortunes, still 
sustained him, and in a mood of morbid 
resignation, he possessed himself of an un- 
claimed and untenanted ruin on Hounslow- 
heath, that afforded him one room dilapi- 
dated and roofless. Some passing stranger 
discovered him in this forlorn situation, 
and communicated the fact to Sir J. 
B. Brugess, who was then, we believe, the 
president of the Literary Fund Society. 
That gentleman immediately hastened to 
his relief, and when he entered the 
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wretched apartment lie found Dermody 
seated on a stone which he had dragged 
into a corner for shelter, with his book in 
his hand, and ghastly famine in his eyes. 
To the first question that was put to him, 
he replied, folding up Hudibras, " See, 
sir, I am merry to the last !" He was 
speedily removed to a comfortable inn; 
but it was too late, his frame was wasted 
by long suffering, and death was close at 
hand. He expired in a few hours, and his 
remains were conveyed to the village 
church, where a marble slab, inscribed 
with a few of his own verses, points out 
the spot where he sleeps. 

The poems of Dermody are remarkable 
for an eastern gorgeousness of imagination ; 
they are full of exuberant feeling, rich 
images, and a profuse display of critical 
eccentricities. It is difficult to predicate 
from what he did, what he might have 
done had his taste been corrected by time 
and observation ; but he possessed in a re- 
markable degree some of the elements of 
poetry — a fertile fancy, a rapid invention, 
and an extraordinary descriptive power, 
if not a deep sense of the qualities of 
beauty. 

We ought not, perhaps, to omit from 
this enumeration of Irish publications, a 
strange periodical libel that was printed in 
Dublin for many years, during the worst 
periods of insurrection, entitled " The 
Irish Magazine." It was edited, and 
written, by a Mr. Walter Cox, who en- 
dured in turn, as the reward of his daring 
violations of truth and decency, the popu- 
lar punishments of fine, incarceration, and 
pillory. His monkey glee and truculent 
satire could not be restrained by the terrors 
of the law ; and, in despite of repeated 
penalties and imprisonments, he continued 
to etch coarse caricatures upon the autho- 
rities, and to pour forth vulgar ribaldry 
against men in power who happened to fall 
under his displeasure. His magazine, how- 
ever, finally ceased; it was said that his 
silence was purchased by an annuity of 
200/., on condition that he would leave 
the country. The worthy scribbler went 
to America, and after scandalizing the 
Yankees, returned to his native city, where, 
after a faint struggle to establish another 
two-penny lampoon, he died in obscurity. 

The magazines that remain to be noted 
may be dismfased briefly. Of these the 
Examiner, was most distinguished for the 
spirit with which it was conducted: but 



its career was short. Its projectors could 
not make head against the indifference of 
the public, and after a few numbers aban- 
doned their ill-repaid labours. 

The Dublin Magazine was originated by 
some young students of Trinity College. 
It wanted solidity, and a general purpose ; 
there was but little talent, and less skill 
displayed in its pages ; and it was, too evi- 
dently the work of inexperienced hands 
to exercise an influence over the reading 
world. It was memorable only as being the 
work through which the unfortunate Ber- 
tridge Clarke was made known. That 
early genius contributed largely to this 
periodical. The wildness of his imagi- 
nation was not more remarkable than the 
teeming fertility of his mind. He wrote 
verse with steam-engine velocity; verse, 
too, in which there was high promise of 
excellence which he did not live to achieve. 
His tragedy of Ramiro, produced with some 
success on the Dublin stage, afforded a fair 
specimen of his powers and of his faults. 
It was replete with fantastic images, thrown 
out in such rapid succession that the spec- 
tator was lost as much in the mazes of the 
design as in wonder at the apparently in- 
exhaustible resources of the writer. This 
was the besetting sin of Bertridge Clarke's 
poems. He makes one of his characters, 
after receiving his death wound, deliver a 
long apostrophe to the beauties of nature, 
and expire in a cloud of metaphor. Clarke 
was to the full as passionate and luxurious 
in his habits (as far as circumstances per- 
mitted him) as in his poetry. He used 
to sleep during the summer months in an 
Indian hammock, and revel through half 
the night talking the most extravagant 
nonsense about the poets that could well 
be conceived. Dublin was too confined 
a sphere for a spirit so ardent, and he tried 
the more ambitious field of London, where 
he brought out a tragedy, not less wild 
than Ramiro, but which still promised that, 
when he had tamed the excesses of his 
muse, he might accomplish something 
worthy of perpetuity. To him the Lon^ 
don public are indebted for that small scrap 
of play4>ill criticism, called the Theatrical 
Observer, the plan of which was originated 
in Dublin, where it had an extraordinary 
sale, by a Mr. Johnstone. But, although 
it was a novelty that excited some interest 
on its first appearance, it did not repay the 
trouble of its production, and was given up. 
Some humble hanger-on of the theatres 
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has since resumed the design, and the spirit of activity to carry it forward to 

penny sheet still, we believe, continues to success. 

be issued. We must not conclude without a refer- 

The last of the expired magazines was ence to the Dublin University Magazine, 

the Dublin Inquisitor — a quiet, pleasant the successor of those vanished periodicals, 

miscellany, aiming chiefly to fill its hour a work of great ability, which deservedly 

with agreeable literature. It lived through ranks amongst the first productions of its 

one single year — its young conductors find- class of the present day. As it is a con- . 

ing in other spheres a more ambitious em- temporary of our own, we will not enter 

ployment for their pens. There was another upon any details : but it would be unjust 

attempted in Cork, called "Bolsters Ma- to the talent with which it is conducted, 

gazine," but it lasted only a few months, not to observe that it promises to redeem 

There was some literary talent displayed Ireland from the charge of being either 

in its pages : but no skill. Its subjects unable or unwilling to sustain a periodical 

were posst, and it wanted the necessary in all respects equal to any other produced 

in this country. 



POLITICS IN FASHIONABLE LIFE DESCRIBED IN 
INTERCEPTED LETTERS. 

LETTER NO. II. 

Snugborough, March 5th. 
My Dear Lady Helen, 

I'm greatly your debtor 
For your whimsical, strange, but affectionate letter ; 
I pity your state, but believe me, my dear, 
We suffer still more from our politics here. 
This borough, that now gives papa such vexation, 
Was once a snug, quiet, and close corporation, 
And ne'er gave us cause to suspect a defection 
From our family interest at any election. v 

But since the Reform Bill we're laid on the shelf, 
Every voter declares he will think for himself; 
And though as old Whigs we are still held in favour, 
There are Radicals who make our interest waver. 
While the parsons will work hard to bring in a Tory, 
Declaring each day to their flocks — what a story ! — 
That Pa and his Mends, would pull down church and steeple, 
Drive the bishops away, and make lords common people ; 
When you know, my dear friend, that three sons in the church, 
And one just preparing by Latin and birch, 
Are causes sufficient to bind our allegianee 
To old mother-church, and secure our obedience. 
About papa's vote there should be no misgivings, 
It is certain as death when 'tis held by three livings. 

There will be a contest however I fear, 
And dread of the strife keeps our family here, 
For papa wisely says, to secure all the Misters 
'Tis best to win over wives, daughters, and sisters ; 
We must bear with their gossip, endure babies' squalls, 
And worse, oh ! far worse, we must dance at their balls, 
Attend to their charities, teach at their schools, 
Neglect not one jot of their quizzical rules. 
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On Sunday have feces more dismal than man drew, 

Lest we shock the disciples of un-merry Andrew. 

'Tis a Methodist town, and a drive on a Sunday 

Is far a worse crime than a murder on Monday. 

One ranter comes here, and he fiercely denounces, 

As livery of Satan, rings, ribbons, and flounces : 

Another more impudent always attacks 

Your pocket for aid in converting the blacks ; 

Or pulls out a list, and requests you will sign a 

Subscription for teaching the ladies of China ; 

Or threatens us all with eternal perdition 

If we aid not some equally sensible mission. 

Then the parson demands, with what face we can venture 

To join in these missions with any dissenter? 

And thus I am forced, though exceedingly loth, 

To share all my pocket contains between both. 

Then I teach at the schools, and must hide my grimaces 
When I look at the dirty and blubbering faces 
Of children, who're longing and anxious like me 
That tasks should be over and play should be free. 
I pity the brats, all shut up here in gloom, 
Confined to a dingy irregular room ; 
Their faces grown pale, and their eyes waxing dim, 
While constant confinement is cramping each limb, 
Instead of their pushing about full of mirth, 
And sharing the gladness of heaven and earth. 
This charity work is quite puzzling I vow, 
For their good, God knows when, we give misery now ; 
And while for their wretchedness even we're actors 
We teach them to call us their kind benefactors. 
Their health and their pleasure much more 'twould advance 
If^ instead of the school, we would give them a dance ; 
Leave writing alone, stop arithmetic's riddle, 
For books and for birch, have a bow and a fiddle ; 
And for all the dry tasks that their brains are confusing, 
Have sports good for health and for spirits amusing. 
But were I such changes as this to propose, 
'Twould raise up against us a whole host of foes, 
Whose venom the sting of the wasp scarcely paints, 
For hornets are far less vindictive than saints. 

But prospects are mending ; a letter came down 
From papa, who declares we shall soon come to town 
If, as he supposes, there will be no fear 
Of a general election occurring this year ; 
How gladly 111 bid this vile borough farewell 

The discription I gave you already will tell, 

I'm call'd off, this moment, by one of those pests, 
A she saint, a patroness, one who infests 
The neighbourhood round with her charity notions, 
But who if neglected might raise some commotions ; — 
I must break off at once, dear love, nought can vary 
The friendship 

Of ever affectionate 

Mary. 
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I like not this grinning honour that Sir Walter ha.th.—Shuhtpeare. 



C Concluded from our last. J 



Not one syllable of this did I understand, 
nor did I waste a single moment of the 
precious time in trying to unravel it : but 
the instant his back was fairly turned, be- 
gan to think how I could best escape. My 
first efforts were directed to the outer-door, 
but it was fast locked and the key taken 
away. I next tried the window-shutter, 
which was defended by two strong iron 
bars, crossing each other at an acute angle, 
and fastened by a spring. Here too 1 was 
baffled. For one weary hour did I labour 
to discover the secret of the spring, pressing 
and pulling at the bars in every direction, 
yet not daring to use any great violence 
lest the noise should alarm my enemies, 
who, I doubted not, were sufficiently on 
the alert. And so it proved. While I was 
still struggling with this obstacle to my 
escape, I was alarmed by the sound of foot- 
steps close to the door. So quickly, as well 
as silently, had the approach been managed, 
that I had scarcely time to fling myself 
into the arm-chair, and feign to be fast 
asleep, before Giuseppe again made his 
appearance, carrying in his hand a dark 
lantern. 

" Signor ! " he muttered in a low tone, 
like one who wishes to know whether the 
closed eyes of the person he is watching 
betokens slumber, and fears, if it be so, to 
disturb it—" Signor ! * 

Instead of making any answer, I drew 
my breath more deeply, and heard him 
mutter—" Good ! he sleeps." 

What I felt at this moment it passes the 
best powers of language to describe, and 
yet I had the courage, or, it may be, the 
exceeding cowardice, to keep my eyes fast 
shut, though I heard him stealing softly to 
my chair. There was a rustling sound 
behind me ; my ear, sharpened by terror, 
told me that he was raising both his arms, 
and I expected nothing less than to receive 
his stiletto in my breast, when, instead of 
the deadly blow, I felt a cloak gently flung 
over my face, no doubt to prevent the light 
from striking on my eyes, and waking me 
from my supposed slumber. He then un- 



locked the door and gave a low whistle, 
which was answered with the same caution, 
and in a few minutes there was the tread 
of many feet and the whispering of voices. 
As well as I could judge, for I did not ven- 
ture to remove the cloak, about eight or 
ten men entered the kitchen, when the door 
was again carefully locked and bolted. 
There appeared to be some dissension 
amonst them respecting myself: I could 
hear the word " spy* frequently repeated, 
though they scarcely spoke above their 
breath, and their voices carried an angry 
sound with them, till at last the dispute 
seemed to be ended by the authority of 
Giuseppe, who said loud enough for my 
anxious ears to drink in every syllable — 

" No, no, lads ; time enough for that. 
Let us dispatch the other job first." 

Merciful powers! It would be time 
enough to cut my throat, when they had 
secured their more important victims ! I 
had better— yea, ten times better — have 
braved the fury of Sir Phelim. 

My fate was thus deferred, though it 
was probable the respite would not be a 
long one, if chance, or my own wit, did not 
supply me with the means of escape in the 
interval. Faint as this hope necessarily 
was* it yet served to prevent me from be- 
traying myself. I sate without the slightest 
motion till I heard something like the lift- 
ing up of a heavy trap-door, and then cu- 
riosity, stronger even than terror, if indeed 
it were not the child of it, made me partly 
remove the cloak from my face, and I saw 
several well armed men pass by a secret 
flight of steps into a vault below the kit- 
chen. 

No sooner had Giuseppe, who was the 
last man descending, closed the trap-door 
after him, than I thought it time to renew 
my efforts to escape. Without wasting a 
moment upon the shutters or the outer 
door, which from my late experience I 
knew would be to little purpose, I caught 
up the lamp from the table, and, hastening 
into the passage, bent my course in a direc- 
tion opposite to that leading to my bed- 
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room. This unlucky choice, however, had 
nearly proved my ruin, and, as it was, led 
to no very pleasant result. Before I was 
aware of it, I stumbled upon a door that 
stood half open, and the person within, 
being awake, was roused by the glimpse of 
my lamp ere I had time to shade it, and 
called out — " Is it you, Beppo?" 

I retained just sufficient presence of mind, 
instead of flying, to reply " Hush !" imi- 
tating with infinite nicety the gruff tones 
of my host. 

But, capital as the assumption was, it did 
not seem to satisfy the confounded querist, 
who again called out — " Santa Maria ! what 
ails thee, husband? Have you been making 
too free with the wine-pot again, that you 
stand .croaking there like an old frog with 
the asthma ? If you don't make the more 
haste, that prying guest of yours, that you 
must needs pick up in the forest ; (the 
saints only know why, at such a time ;) 
will wake before all's done, and then see 
what a fine pickle we shall be in. I am 
sure he half suspects us already." 

Will any one condemn me for a fancier 
of vain terrors, a dreamer of ideal dangers, 
after such convincing words as these ? Was 
not the import sufficiently palpable to con- 
vince the dullest understanding, even if the 
other pregnant proofs had not gone before 
as already narrated ? 

The extremity ^of the danger made me 
adopt a most desperate resolution. I 
rushed into the room, pistol in hand, and 
ordered the woman, who, it seems, had not 
risen from her bed, not to stir, or utter a 
single cry, on peril of her life. Staggered 
by my determined air, the hag lay per- 
fectly still, while I gagged her to prevent 
her raising any alarm, and with her own 
garters bound her hand and foot to the bed- 
post, an act not only of necessity but of 
retributive justice. While it secured me 
against any chance of her raising the house, 
it was in some sort a punishment, though 
infinitely too mild, for her murderous in- 
tentions, so plainly expressed when she 
mistook me for her husband. 

Having thus happily extricated myself 
from so great a peril, I resumed my flight, 
and followed the windings of the passage, 
till I found myself in a room, which, from 
the colour of the walls, I had no doubt was 
the blue chamber, first proposed to me by 
my treacherous host. At any other time 
the idea of intruding upon a spot, said to 
be visited by an inhabitant from the other 



world, would have filled me with serious 
alarms ; but now, so occupied was my mind 
with the thought of my assassins, that I 
felt, comparatively speaking, but little fear 
on that score. " I am not quite sure," said 
1, half aloud, " whether the appearance of 
a ghost would be a thing so much to be 
dreaded under my present circumstances. 
For ought I know, he might keep away 
more unpleasant visiters." But let no man 
even whisper such thoughts to himself, lest 
the devil, who is ever on the watch, should 
serve him as he did me, and take him at 
his word. Scarcely had I spoken, or rather 
whispered, — for I am sure I did not raise 
my voice beyond a whisper, — this half 
fancy, half wish, when the tapestry became 
violently agitated, a portion of it seemed to 
divide, and the spectre of the blue chamber 
stood before me, bearing in his hand that 
customary, but somewhat inconsistent, 
appendage for a spirit, a lighted lamp. 
The heart sunk within me as I gazed in 
speechless wonder at this visitant from 
another world, who, like many other visiters 
of mere flesh and blood, though his presence 
was invited, was by no means welcome 
now that he had come. I will not attempt 
to describe him, for how can mortal lan- 
guage define things immortal? Enough, 
his appearance was such as to fill me with 
awe, and for a long time we remained 
staring at each other in silence, I being too 
much alarmed to open the conversation, 
and the spectre or spirit, with the usual 
punctilio of such visiters, not choosing to 
speak till he was spoken to. At last, how- 
ever, I collected so much courage as to 
address him, but not being versed in the 
etiquette of such a tete-a-tete, I could 
think of no better formula than that pre- 
scribed by Shakspeare in his " Hamlet." 
If it were a proper mode of address from a 
prince to his defunct father, I thought it 
could not be other than respectful from 
me to a stranger, who, if ghosts are to be 
estimated, like the living, from their out- 
ward garments, was certainly not a ghost 
of quality. Accordingly, not omitting the 
preparatory start, as 1 had seen it practised 
on the stage, I saluted him with u Angels 
and ministers of grace defend us ! Art thou 
a spirit from heaven or goblin damned ? 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable? Speak ! 
Oh, speak !" 

"I will speak," replied the ghost, "and 
well is it for you that you have spoken, or 
before the cock crows you would have. 
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shored my dark prison-house. Follow 
me." 

Though by no means certain that my 
supernatural friend might not be " a goblin 
damned," in which case I could expect 
nothing less than that he was leading me 
by the shortest cut to the place with the 
ugly name, it yet required less courage to 
accept than to refuse his invitation. 
Accordingly, I followed as he bade me, 
and, to judge from the facility with which 
he found his way through the old ruins, 
up stairs and down stairs, threading a mul- 
titude of passages that seemed to fyave been 
done for no other purpose than to perplex 
strangers, the ghost must assuredly have 
been an inhabitant of the villa in his life- 
time, if indeed he had not been the architect 
also. 

I began to think the building must be 
endless, or that we were walking in a circle, 
so long had this mysterious wandering con- 
tinued, when, upon our entering what 
appeared to have once been an oratory, my 
guide suddenly vanished with a loud cry, 
teeming to my eyes to sink through the 
floor. But to what purpose had he brought 
me hither? On feeling my way round 
the walls, for the room was as dark as 
Erebus, and the wind had extinguished my 
lamp some time before, I could find no 
outlet, and concluded we had got to the 
extremity of the building. If so, I had 
not much improved my situation. 

Not many minutes, however, had elapsed, 
before I found good reason to say, " the 
ghost was an honest ghost," and to attri- 
bute the salvation of my life io his having 
guided me to this distant part of the ruins. 
In the very midst of my despair at being 
placed in such a situation by his inter- 
ference, I was roused to a very different 
estimate of things by hearing the voice of 
Beppo urging on his banditti in the pursuit 
of me. 

" Stand you by the outer door, Gianni, 
and, if he offer to pass you, down with him, 
lad. Slice him like an onion. And do 
]pou, Blaise, give a look to the old cellar ; 
while I and Paullo scour to the rooms above. 
A fine troublesome customer Master 
Momolo has brought upon our hands, but 
he shall pay for it if there's faith in a good 
oak cudgel, or I am no true woodman." 

For more than half an hour I endured 
the pains of purgatory, while the search 
after me continued with unabated rancour, 
as was evident from the shouting and 



trampling which were kept tip all that 
time. More than once I gave myself up 
for lost, so close did the pursuit come upon 
my hiding-place, and fortunate was it for 
me that my lamp had gone out, for it 
would assuredly have betrayed me when I 
least expected it. At one time they were 
no farther off than the next room, and the 
light of their torches gleamed through the 
chinks of the old wall, but some happy 
fatality led them off again in an opposite 
direction, and, from the total silence that 
followed soon after, I concluded they must 
have given up the pursuit. 

This relief to my oveT-excited feelings 
came in good time. I could not have 
endured this horrible state of suspense 
many minutes longer, and, as it was, I 
sank exhausted on the floor, unable to take 
any farther measures for my safety. Per- 
haps, after all, it was better that I could 
not, at least, such was my view of the 
matter when in the silence and darkness I 
was able to reflect upon it with the com- 
posure that I had wanted during the terrors 
of their pursuit. In my present hiding- 
place I was safe for the night at least, 
while, if I ventured to stir out in the hope 
df escape, it was a hundred to one that I 
did not, from the want of the necessary 
local knowledge, stumble again into the 
hands of my pursuers. Consoling myself, 
therefore, as well as I could with ^his 
reflection, I deferred any further measures 
till daylight should come to my assistance ; 
and, stretching myself at length upon the 
floor, with my cloak for a pillow, I gave 
way to the feelings of drowsiness which 
naturally succeeded to such excitement. 

My dreams, as they too often are, were 
full of horrible imaginings. The traitor 
Giuseppe haunted me in a thousand dif- 
ferent forms, in all of which the ludicrous 
was strangely blended with the terrific. 
I found myself a boy at school again. I 
was fagging might and main at the first 
rule of syntax, which somehow or other 
my treacherous memory refused to retain ; 
and there stood my old master, in his 
flowered morning-gown, rod in hand, ready 
to castigate one extremity for the faults of 
the other, and all the time my old master 
was not himself, but Beppo. The agony 
of this dream was too great for human 
sufferance. I woke with a loud yell, and 
found to my cost that the vision had a 
strong 'relish of reality about it. There 
was my host, with his wife, his daughter, 
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Bettina, and a stout young fellow in a 
fustian jacket, all variously armed, ac- 
cording to their several degrees and occu- 
pations, with either broom, whip, or 
mopstick, an array, which accounted 
tolerably well for the flagellation of my 
dream. 

"Are you not a pretty scoundrel?" 
asked mine host, at the same time taking 
the measure of my shoulders with his dog- 
whip. 

44 To rob an honest man in his own 
house !" said the fustian jacket ; — and his 
whip followed in the same track asBeppo's. 

44 To misuse your kind hostess, you 
abominable villain!" said the wife; — and 
thwack ! her broomstick descended on my 
devoted head. 

Thwack! thwack! came the mops of 
her daughter and Bettina. 

44 My good friends ! my kind Mends ! " 
I exclaimed, 44 Take my money, take all I 
have, but spare my life." 

But all my cries were to no purpose; 
the blows showered upon me thick as hail 
from all quarters; and had not some 
travellers come up, I should hardly have 
escaped to record the story of my disasters. 
At the sight of this party, which consisted 
of an elderly-looking man and four stout 
followers, the banditti desisted from their 
attack, though, when I heard Giuseppe 
welcome the stranger familiarly under the 
name of Doctor Giacomo, I had little hope 
of a favourable result. Even if they were 
not in league, which I much doubted, it 
was still to be expected, the man being his 
acquaintance, and of course favourably dis- 
posed, that my false host would make good 
his story ; and so it turned out. 

44 In the name of all the saints," said 
the pretended doctor, 44 what has this honest 
man done, that you cudgel him so unmer- 
cifully?" 

44 Honest !" exclaimed Giuseppe. 

44 Honest !" cried the young fellow in the 
fustian jacket. 

44 Honest!" screamed the three women 
in chorus. 

The whole band of assassins lifted up 
their eyes and hands with such a well- 
affected air of astonishment, as might have 
deceived the keenest judge that ever pre- 
sided at an Old Bailey Sessions. 

44 He has robbed me of a silver tankard V 
said the host. 

44 And ten silver spoons ! " said the wife. 

44 What wretches ! ° thought I to myself : 



44 since they cannot rob and murder me* 
they want to hang me for a thief." 

44 Besides," added the old fury, 44 gagging 
me and binding me to the bed-posts. Only 
see, doctor, here is the print in black and 
blue on my poor arms ! — the villain ! — after 
such a supper as I cooked for him too !" 

With this she again flourished her mop- 
stick, which seemed to serve as a signal of 
battle to the other three women. They 
answered it promptly with similar tokens 
of defiance, and the whole squadron of 
furies was advancing gallantly to the attack, 
when it pleased the doctor to interpose. 

44 Iram cohibe, old lady, or, for your 
better understanding, skim the vessel of 
your wrath, which seems to be boiling over 
just now. And you too, my little Laura," 
chucking the daughter under the chin, 
44 depose that awful broom, which you 
wield so, dexterously, or put it to its le-* 
gitimate use of waging war against the 
spiders, and spare the poor gentleman's 
cerebellum." 

44 Don't talk to me of the gentleman's 
belly," exclaimed the old hag ; " it ha* 
eaten me up as fine a pullet as ever you 
set eyes upon ; not that 1 bear a base mind 
for the matter, or speak it grudgingly ; but 
to be used as I have been this blessed night 
by such a sneaking villain, who has not the 
heart of a hare in his body ! — Only look r 
Master Giacomo, see what fine thanks I 
have got !" 

And, whipping off her garters in a trice 
with as little ceremony as if no one had 
been present, she bared her brown withered 
legs to Doctor Giaoomo's inspection. For 
my own part, I was utterly confounded at 
the matchless hypocrisy of the scene, and 
really began to fancy that I had escaped 
the perils of assassination only to be hung 
after all for felony without benefit of clergy. 
At last, when the clamour had a little 
subsided, I begged to be favoured with a 
hearing. 

44 That is ho more than fair," said the 
doctor ; " and, truth to say, friend Beppo, 
the signor looks not like a 'mapper up of 
unconsidered trifles.' Ill wager my next 
fee against your silver poculum — your 
tankard, whose loss you bemoan so, — that 
there's some mistake in this matter." 

44 Ah ! the silver tankard!" replied 
Giuseppe, groaning, 44 1 only wish I had 
him safe in my corner cupboard again ; it 
would be some time before I'd put him into 
any such jeopardy." 
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" Don't take on so piteously, Master 
Beppo," said the doctor; " perhaps I may 
hit on the means to conjure back this 
runaway piece of silver. But, to begin 
with the beginning, a practice I heartily 
recommend to all who want to see the end 
of anything, let us hear what you have to 
say, signor." 

Thus encouraged, I proceeded to tell my 
story, fully convinced that if my judge 
were really an honest man, which was 
more than 1 expected, the relation must 
overwhelm my accusers. !• repeated with 
minuteness the various speeches made by 
Giuseppe ; pointed out their concealed 
meaning, as I had at first interpreted them; 
and showed how strongly I was borne out 
in my ideas by the subsequent facts. 

No actor could have portrayed amaze- 
ment better than did my faithless host and 
his family during the first part of this 
detail. " Santa Marias," " Diavolos," and 
sundry other sonorous ejaculations, burst 
from them at every fresh proof I brought 
forward of their atrocity. But this only 
inspired me with greater eloquence. I 
went on, expatiating on each fact, and 
dissecting each word, with the minuteness 
of a special pleader, who tears to pieces the 
conduct of some unhappy culprit, well 
knowing that both feme and fee depend 
upon conviction. To my great surprise, 
however, the more I harangued and the 
more pregnant became my proofs, the more 
decidedly did my auditors exchange their 
first looks of amazement for ill-repressed 
laughter. The women tittered, mine host 
smiled, the young man in fustian grinned, 
and the doctor's lip eurled up after the 
sardonic fashion. This piqued me 5 alarmed 
as I was for my eventual safety, I did not 
choose to be treated like a child, and to 
have my tale made a subject of ridicule, 
as if I were one of those simple-minded 
travellers, who, as the proverb says, make 
mountains of molehills. Assuming, there- 
fore, an air of dignity, to give the greater 
weight to my words, I said, " Believe me, 
sir, you are deceived in these people : not- 
withstanding they want to make the whole 
appear no more than a joke, I can assure 
you it is anything but a laughing matter. 
1 saw the banditti in the kitchen — I saw 
them open the trap-door"— 

But at this part of my story I was inter- 
rupted by a general shout of laughter. 

" Don't be angry," said the doctor, seeing 
that I was to the full as wroth as I dared 



to be ; " don't be angry, signor, but listen 
to me while I let you into the secrets of 
the trap-door and the banditti." 

" Doctor ! " cried Giuseppe, hastily, 
" would you ruin me ? " 

" Tilly vally, man," said the doctor, 
" you have nothing to fear on that score ; 
the signor is an English traveller, and cares 
no more about your smuggling concerns 
than the Cham of Tartary; for, to tell you 
the truth," he added, turning to me, " our 
worthy Mend here, though indifferently 
honest in other matters, pays no more 
regard to the revenue laws than a Jew does 
to Sunday. But let that pass ; you can 
easily guess now who your banditti were, 
and the use of the secret cellar?" 

"And the man who came in at the 
window?" I exclaimed, with more warmth 
than prudence, " who was he?" 

" Myself," replied the young fellow in 
fustian. 

" The devil it was !" said mine host. 
" Yes ; I meant to— nay, it's of no use, 
Bettina, all must out, rather than uncle 
Beppo should come to any harm. The 
fact is, I meant to pay a visit to Bettina, 
not being aware of the change of rooms." 

" And pray," asked I, incredulously, 
" whom am I to thank for the vision in 
the blue chamber ?" 

At this question, Giuseppe and his family 
crossed themselves with every symptom of 
horror. Fine hypocrites ! 

" The figure," I continued, " in the 
slouched hat, the blue cloak" — 

" And red hose," added Giacomo, eagerly 
piecing out my sentence. 

I was thunderstruck — " The very same, 
though how you should come to the know- 
ledge of" 

But without waiting to hear me out, the 
doctor shouted triumphantly, " We have 
him ! we have him ! Away with you, 
Pietro ; scour the ruins, Luigi. Via, my 
lads, and put feathers to your heels, for if 
he once escape from us into the forest, we 
may have another night of it." 

Away scampered the pretended doctor 
and his myrmidons, for, that it was a pre- 
tence, I had no doubt whatever. I was 
not to be duped by any of their tricks or 
explanations, and felt that the whole scene 
had been got up merely to cloak the bloody 
occupation of the banditti, as they were 
afraid I might otherwise betray them into 
the hands of justice, while yet they did 
not dare to murder me in the broad day- 
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light. But, though such was. my con- 
viction, I thought it most prudent to seem 
satisfied. " I am perfectly contented," I 
said, " with your explanation of the night's 
mysteries, and I pledge you my honour I 
will never breathe a syllable about them to 
any human being." 

" I believe that if I believe nothing else," 
said mine host, with a sarcastic sneer. 

" You may, indeed," I repeated still 
more emphatically. 

" I were an infidel to doubt it," said 
Giuseppe. 

" And now, before I take my leave of 
you, allow me to pay, — no, not pay, — but 
to testify my gratitude by offering you 
these few pieces of gold." 

" HI allow no such thing,", he replied 
bluntly ; " I have already told you this is 
no inn, nor am I a man to bring a reckoning 
for a night's board or a night's lodging ; but, 
before you take your leave, as you phrase 
it, I must be sure you have not taken my 
silver tankard." 

"And the ten silver spoons, husband; 
don t forget the ten silver spoons." 
. " Here he is ! we have him !" shouted 
the doctor, who now re-appeared upon the 
scene. " Bring him along, lads. Here is 
your ghost, signor, and your thief, Beppo, 
and my mad patient, all in one, three faces 
under one hood. We found him moaning 
and groaning in the room under the turret 
oratory, where he seems to have got by a 
way of his own, videlicet, through the 
rotten floor. By the bye, Beppo, the rats 
and the damps are playing the deuce with 
this castle of yours ; if you don't leave it 
soon, I shall have to dig you out of the 
ruins some windy morning. — What ? you 
would give us the slip again, would you ? 
Draw that cord a little tighter about his 
arms, Blaise — tighter yet — you have given 
us trouble enough, my fine fellow; but, 
basta — youfa9t a month for it on bread and 
water, with a handsome pair of bracelets to 
your feet, and a smart allowance of whip to 
refresh your memory." 

During this long tirade of Signor 
Giacomo's, which, I must confess, was 
delivered with so much appearance of truth 
as almost to deceive myself, the woman 
had pounced upon the recovered silver like 
an eagle upon its quarry, and Giuseppe, 
turning to me, pretended to treat the whole 
affair as a tissue of laughable blunders on 
either side. 

" Faith, signor," he said; " I am heartily 



sorry for having handled you so roughly, 
but we had all drunk of the same cup, 1 
fancy ; and, since you took me for a robber, 
you may the more readily forgive my 
blunder in taking you for a thief. After 
all, there is no great harm done, at- least 
not more than our doctor here will easily 
set to rights with two pennyworths of 
ointment." 

Here the doctor broke in with " Favete 
Unguis— hold your tongue, Beppo; I'll 
have no interlopers in the shop, no meddlers 
with the mysteries of the trade. What 
should you know of ointments except in 
the case of a sick hound, or a horse that 
has got the glanders ? Let me feel your 
pulse, signor." 

" Not the least occasion," I said, anxious 
to get away from them, if that were pos- 
sible ; " I feel no inconvenience whatever 
from the — the — the late affair, and, were 
Momolo returned, should be glad to set off 
with as little delay as might be." 

" Set off again!" exclaimed Giuseppe; 
" that were to shame our hospitality for 
ever. No, no, my worthy guest, youll 
spend a day or so in the old ruins, if it 
were only to convince yourself that we 
don't make a practice of cutting throats" — 

" Except in the way of business," inter- 
rupted Giacomo. " But I forgot, signor, 
it wont do to jest with you on such matters, 
seeing that you have a marvellous fancy 
for interpreting things after a fashion of 
your own. Let me, therefore, make it 
known to you, that our worthy host excepts 
the human genus from his practice; his 
scientific knife meddles with nothing of 
higher quality than the wild boar or the 
red deer,%nd upon these he is licensed to 
operate by virtue of his office." 

" Yes, yes, doctor, I leave the human 
bipeds, whether dead or living, to your 
care. But come, signor, you must not 
refuse to be our guest for one day at least, 
or I shall fancy you bear an angry will to 
us on the score of our night's blunders, and 
I should not like to part on such terms 
either." 

" Well advised, honest Beppo," said the 
doctor ; u the whole faculty in conclave 
could not counsel more to the purpose. 
List to him, sir stranger; you have come 
abroad procul dubio — beyond doubt — to see 
sights, or it may be to compound a book, 
for you English are desperate tourists, 
always travelling well armed, not with 
spear in rest, but with pen in hand. If so, 
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this is locos locorom, the very spot for you, 
seeing that it has seldom been visited by 
any of your countrymen, and has all the 
materials out of which your quartos are 
concocted. Here we have, as yon may see, 
abundance of mountains, forests, torrents, 
and ruins, and, I dare say, if you particu- 
larly wished it, we could accommodate you 
with the sight of a bandit in full uniform." 

" How you do go on, Master Giacomo !" 
exclaimed the old woman ; " there are no 
such vermin in these parts, I thank heaven 
and the saints for it." 

" Then," said the doctor, " your excel- 
lent guest, whose fancy is of the quickest, 
shall fashion a robber for himself out of the 
shadow of a rock or the stump of some old 
tree ; it will answer your purpose just as 
well, dgnor ; and, moreover, Beppo is the 
very man to be your help in this matter. 
He knows every inch of the country for 
thirty miles round ! * 

" That I do," said Giuseppe, " and most 
ready am I to be the signor's guide. Or if 



it like him better — and to my mind it is the 
more rational way of spending one's time — 
I'll lend him as good a gun as ever brought 
down deer, and well have a day's sport 
upon the mountains. How say you, 
signor ? " 

But finely as the snare was woven, I 
was not to be so deceived — u fere ye well, 
gentlemen," quoted I, putting spurs to my 
horse. 

" Adieu, Signor," replied the whole gang 
with villanous shouts of laughter — the 
rascals! — I was safe — safe — a few hours' 
hard riding brought me to the town, which 
had been my original destination. Oh, how 
my supper relished after the events of the 
day. But the best of all the dishes that were 
set before me, was a letter borne upon a 
salver. It came from England — " Hurrah ! 
•I may return to my Penates, — my house- 
hold Gods — Sir Phelim O'Connor is dead — 
shot in a duel — blessed be the ball that gave 
him his quietus." 
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' In literary as in political life, obstinate 
perseverance will ensure success for splen- 
did errors. This is the secret of the power 
which Victor Hugo has deservedly won, and 
which he is likely to retain during the pre- 
sent generation. He is the Napoleon of 
the literary world, trampling an all the 
forms of ancient legitimacy, but substitut- 
ing himself for a system ; he has founded 
a dynasty which will have no heir, as it 
had no ancestor ; we cannot complete the 
parallel by quoting any glorious extrava- 
gance to serve as the literary despot's 
Russian campaign, nor can we venture to 
speculate on an author's St. Helena, but 
intellectual joins with political history in 
assigning .determined limits to the sway of 
a selfish principle. The very sources of 
Victor Hugo's strength are also those of 
his weakness ; he has based his edifice on 
ideality, and on it alone— not the ideality 
arising from the comparison and generali- 
zation of realities — but the ideality of iso- 
lation, the dreams of solitude, the visions 
of a hermit. Take a small room, close the 
shutters, make a small aperture, place in it 
a convex glass of irregular focus and im- 
perfect purity ; the images on the wall will 
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be discoloured and distorted, but they will 
be uniformly so ; they will give an erro- 
neous representation of the great drama of 
life, but the representation will be consis- 
tent. Just such is Victor Hugo's delineation 
of humanity ; he has closed the shutters 
on the real world of life and business, he 
views it through a clouded and distorted 
medium, he laughs history to scorn, and 
sets probability at defiance. No writer 
ever drew so largely and determinately on 
the stores of his own consciousness, or has 
more sternly refused to compare the images 
of his solitary fancy with living humanity. 
Victor Hugo's style is as peculiar as his 
conceptions; his genius is essentially lyri- 
cal ; he is prone to exaggerations, abrupt 
transitions, reflections generally startling 
and sometimes profound, singular forms of 
expression, and extraordinary metaphors 
and figures. His most humorous delinea- 
tions have in them something Pindaric ; no 
other writer would have said of Quasimodo, 
" He looked like a giant that had been 
broken in pieces and badly soldered toge- 
ther." He has written odes, novels, dra- 
mas, essays, dissertations, and criticisms, at 
least works that come nominally under 
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these heads, but, with the exception of the 
odes, all his works should rather be called 
Hugoisms, for they have a common spirit 
and substance, a very slight difference in 
form, and they violate every rule that has 
hitherto been deemed stringent on the no- 
velist, the essayist, and the dramatist. In 
fact, his tales are irregular odes, with the 
commentary worked into the text; his 
dramas are lyrical ballads of action, and 
his criticisms are Pindaric essays. In Eng- 
land Victor Hugo is chiefly known as a 
novelist; Hans of Iceland, Bug Jargal, 
and above all that extraordinary production 
Notre Dame de Paris, have been the chief 
sources from which our countrymen have 
drawn an estimate of his power; but in 
France he is far more remarkable as a dra- 
matist, he has devised plans for restoring 
the theatre to its former supremacy, and 
every one who possesses a taste for dramatic 
literature is deeply engaged in speculating 
on his certain success or assured overthrow. 
Indeed, it is on his dramas that the author 
himself rests his claims to fame; he deems 
that it is his destiny to become the Martin 
Luther of the stage ; he believes that the 
theatre ought to be, and may be, made the 
great school ' of civilisation, the chief in- 
strument of moral advancement ; but that 
it should be able to discharge such functions, 
he deems that it must be regenerated, and 
he unhesitatingly offers himself to work 
out the difficult task of its renovation. 

Now before we examine how far Victor 
Hugo has succeeded, it is necessary to make 
some preliminary inquiry respecting the 
feasibility of his project. Can the theatre 
be restored to its former eminence in the 
scale of civilisation ; — is it capable of such 
an application to the present state of society 
as would render it so efficient for the in- 
struction of this generation as it was for the 
teaching of the grandfathers of our grand- 
fathers ? The hermit of the dark room, the 
observer through the imperfect convex 
glass, never dreams of mooting the ques- 
tion ; though it is the most essential con- 
sideration urhis enterprise. We have no 
hesitation in declaring that the revival of 
theatrical influence appears to us just as 
hopeless, and every whit as absurd, as Don 
Quixote's efforts to restore chivalry. The 
drama was at one time the sermon, the 
newspaper, the novel, and even the history; 
it concentrated in itself all the means 
by which intellectual power can work on 
mind; the priest preached in the mys- 



teries, the statesman roused popular feeling 
by dramatic representations of the national 
enemy ; the strolling story-teller and ballad- 
singer of a former age added acting and 
scenery to his tales and songs ; and it was 
almost exclusively on the stage that ances- 
tral records had " a local habitation and a 
name." Can such a state of things be re- 
stored? Will popular preachers descend 
from the pulpits and close their chapels? 
Will the Times dismiss its corps of editors 
and reporters, the Chronicle burn its presses, 
and the Herald melt down its types ? Will 
Murray, Colburn, Bentley, and Saunders 
migrate in a body to Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane, give up the publishing trade, 
and devote themselves to the speculations 
of Bunn and Osbaldiston? Whether has 
Bulwer derived the greater share of feme 
or profit from Rienzi or the Duchess de la 
Valliere ? These are questions assuredly of 
no difficult solution ; the theatre was all- 
powerful when it stood alone ; it is now 
surrounded with competitors, its monopoly 
is gone for ever, and, consequently, every 
effort to invest it with the influence which 
monopoly alone could confer must prove a 
hopeless failure. 

But though the theatre can not be re- 
stored to its ancient pride of place, we must 
not be understood to assert that it may not 
or ought not to possess a certain influence, 
and that too of a commanding nature. Such 
a speculation has floated through the minds 
of many able men, but every effort to 
realize it has been frustrated. We stop not 
to inquire the cause of these repeated dis- 
asters in others, we confine ourselves to 
Victor Hugo's plans. Let us just see what 
is the ideal form of drama by which he 
proposes to restore the dynasty of the stage. 

44 Were there any man who could realize 
the drama such as we comprehend it, that 
drama would be the human head, the hu- 
man heart, the human passions, the human 
will : it would be the resurrection of the 
past for the benefit of the present : it would 
be the history of our fathers contrasted 
with our own deeds ; it would be the mix- 
ture on the stage of all that we behold 
commingled in life ; it would be here an 
insurrection and there a peaceful chat be- 
tween lovers ; the lovers' conversation con- 
taining instruction for the people, and the 
insurrection an appeal to the heart: it 
would be laughter : it would be tears : it 
would be the good, the evil, the high, the low, 
fatality, providence, genius, chance, society, 
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the world, nature, life ; with an undefinable 
sublimity hovering and flitting over all." 

This description is not of course to be 
taken as a' strict logical definition, but 
though it is thus freed from the rules of a 
severe analysis, it is open to the objection 
of being vague and rather unintelligible. 
We gather from it, however, that the poet 
has not accurately settled in his mind the 
relations of truth and fiction, and as this 
is one of the most important elements in 
the inquiry, we shall say a few words on 
the subject. 

For some half dozen centuries it has been 
the fashion with novelists and penny scrib- 
blers to call upon the world to hold up their 
hands in wonderment at some circumstance 
illustrating the hackneyed truism, " Truth 
is often much stranger than fiction." To 
be sure it is: it would be exceedingly 
strange if it were not ; nay, in a certain 
very important sense fiction ought to be 
generally more true than truth itself. Fic- 
tion is based on statistics, it has a calculus 
of its own, and its estimate of probabilities 
often presents problems more difficult than 
the solution of Cardan's rule. It is not 
enough for the novelist or dramatist to seize 
on circumstances that have happened, he 
must also choose such as are likely to hap- 
pen again ; fiction deals not in the excep- 
tions but the generalities of life, it is more 
or less the estimate of the mean propor- 
tional of humanity according to the most 
approved tables of Quetelet and Babbage. 
Take Hamlet for instance, every word he 
speaks finds an echo in your bosom as he 
does in ours, but Hamlet is neither you, 
gentle reader, nor is he any one of us ; he is 
at once all and none, Hamlet is not a man 
but MAN. 

The imperfection of language misleads 
most people in this investigation : we are 
sadly in want of an intellectual alphabet ; 
" every moral truth is a falsehood " sounds 
very oddly to the ear, yet it is only saying 
in other words " there is no general rule 
without an exception," the adherence of a 
dramatist or novelist to truths purely indi- 
vidual would change the exception into the 
rule and the rule into the exception. There 
was once a Methodist preacher haranguing 
in our presence on the immorality of the 
stage, " Does it not," said he, u begin and 
end hi lies ; a man comes in and says to 
another, not at all related to him, 

" « I am thy father's spirit, 
Doom'd for a certain time to walk the night/ &c. 



Could the devil, who is the father of lies 
produce a more monstrous falsehood?" 
Every body with a grain of -common sense 
in their heads of course sees and laughs at 
the stupid absurdity of the ranter; but 
many of the laughers fall into the self-same 
error when they speak of fiction as opposed 
to truth, when it is in fact an inference 
from truth. 

The question then is not as Victor Hugo 
elsewhere puts it, " Should limits be as- 
signed to invention? " because in strict accu- 
racy, inference, not invention, is the found- 
ation of fiction. The real question is, " Are 
the fictions true — do they give accurately 
the form and pressure of the time that they 
profess to portray ? " 

Tried by this test, Victor Hugo, is found 
sadly wanting. It is not in history, it is 
not in human nature that we are to seek 
for the originals of his dramas, it is in the 
depths of the author s own mind. He does 
not profess to develop and reproduce any 
authentic event ; he takes his models from 
his consciousness, he appeals neither to an- 
nals nor to chronicles, but to the most ab- 
stracted species of truth, and the most 
mysterious laws of human nature. In 
fine, he professes to have gone to the very 
highest point in mental analysis, to have 
abstracted not merely the limits of time 
and place, but of age, country, and condi- 
tion. To examine productions so consti- 
tuted we must, if possible, trace out the 
process of their development ; let us for a 
time direct our attention to one of the 
author s most celebrated plays, " Le Roi 
s'amuse." 

A very brief consideration of this drama 
reduces the number of actors to three ; a 
king, a young girl, a father. The entire 
plot is concerned with these personages 
alone, the others are introduced only to aid 
the development. The king is introduced 
to us in the first act, a passionless libertine, 
a capricious despot, a debauchee whose 
heart has never been touched, and whose 
senses are ever excited, consequently, a 
wretch who scruples not to use every means 
to gratify unbridled passion. 

The second act introduces us to a father 
who has no consolation, no earthly happi- 
ness but the beauty and chastity of a be- 
loved daughter, whose pure bosom is a 
heaven on which his soul, tossed by the 
tempests and storms of the world, anchors 
assured of safety. 

In the third act the father has lost his 
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last earthly stay; the shrine where his 
spirit loved to dwell has been polluted by 
royal lust and ruffian violence ; the flower 
that he fostered with anxious care is blighted 
and flung away as a worthless thing, to be 
trampled or scorned by any who may pass 
by. But the unhappy girl loves the author 
of her ruin, and intercedes with her father 
for his pardon. He sternly swears venge- 



ance, and endeavours to inspire her with 
a maddening sense of her wrongs. 

The worthless king appears in the fourth 
act utterly forgetful of the ruin he has 
wrought: the father exhibits him to his 
daughter toying with a worthless courtesan, 
and addressing to this wretched hireling 
the very same professions of undying love 
that he had used the night before to his 
unhappy victim. 



FATHER* 

If no longer he loved, would you love any more ? 

DAUGHTER. 

I know not : eternal affection he swore 
When with me. 

FATHER. 

Say when. 

DAUGHTER. 

In my chamber last night. 

FATHER. 

Come look through this chink, and describe me the sight. 



I gee but a man. 



DAUGHTER. 
FATHER. 

Look again. 



DAUGHTER. 

Woe 1 Alas, 

The King {to a Valet in a different part of the stage). 
Two things here at once. 

VALET. 

What? 



We need not quote any of the repulsive 
scene between the king and the courtesan ; 
the unhappy daughter consents to her fa- 
ther's plan of vengeance, but she displays 
so much weakness that her sire sends her 
out of the way. She returns just as a 
hired assassin is about to murder the king, 
offers her innocent bosom to the knife, and 
saves her perjured lover by the sacrifice of 
her heart's blood. 

In the fifth act the unhappy father en- 
ters, beholds the corpse, mistakes it for the 
king, triumphs in his imagined vengeance, 
resolves to wash his hands in the blood, 
and stooping down, discovers his daughter. 

This may be regarded as the germ of the 
play, such as it first presented itself to the 
mind of the poet, and there are few who 
will not confess that it might form the sub- 



Tour sister : a glass, 
jeet of a noble tragedy. But the original 
conception was a mere possibility, the ar- 
tistic skill of the poet was necessary to con- 
vert it into a probability. In almost every 
step of the process Victor Hugo has signally 
failed. His first blunder is the baptism of 
the characters ; he names the king Francis 
I., a prince of many and great faults, but 
surely not liable to the imputation of heart- 
lessness. But what is far worse, indeed 
almost inconceivable, he makes the noble 
father, the very model of paternal love, to 
be none other than Triboulet, the Court 
Jester, the pander to his master s lusts, the 
villain that most frequently stimulated the 
monarch's desires, and prompted his de- 
bauchery. Let us look at one of the scenes 
between this Roman father and his sove- 
reign. 



TRIBOULET. 

What 1 make love in the city ? 

KING. 

And why not ? 

TRIBOULET. 

Have a care, 
Of husbands and wives in the city, beware ! 
They are dangerous folks if their honour you stain, 
And the mark of a touch on your hands will remain ; 
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Let us kings and fools be contented to sport 

With wives, daughters, and sisters in palace and court 

KINO. 

Aye ! there's Cosse's fair dame I 

TRIBOULET. 

Away then and take her. 

KING. 

Tis a difficult task. 

TRIBOULET. 

Bah 1 to night we will make her 
The prisoner of love. — 

KING. 

But the Count ? 

TRIBOULET. 

The Bastille. 

KING. 

Oh no ! sir, oh no ! 

TRIBOULET. 

Well, if pity you feel 
Just create him a duke. 

king. 
Ah ! he's one of those fellows 
Of citizen tastes and confoundedly jealous. 
He'll refuse every bribe and revenge he'll demand. 

TRIBOULET. 

If he makes any noise, send him out of the land — 

But means may be found, sire, more easy more sure, 

Your love and your safety at once to secure. 

Count Cosse no longer can fill you with dread, 

If, like a wise monarch, you strike off his head : 

Of his fate there is no one will dare to complain, 

When we'll swear that he plotted with Rome or with Spain. 

Is the wretch thus introduced— a monster of personal deformity, 

Whose mountain back might well be said 
To measure height beyond his head, ♦ 

And raise itself above — 

is a court-jester, wearing a chain like a against every noble family, incessantly 

dog, clothed in the livery of a slave, ready pointing out to him a wife to seduce, a 

to suggest and share in every detestable sister to steal, a daughter to dishonour, 

crime, capable of the sublimity of sorrow The king, in Triboulet's hands, is but the 

ascribed to a sensitive and agonized father? Punch of a puppet-show, breaking every 

Victor Hugo refuses to appear at the bar of doll against which his force is directed by 

reality, he appeals to the unrestricted feel- the juggler behind the curtain. One day, 

ings of the heart; — fearlessly we accom- in the midst of a feast, at the very moment 

pany him to that triBunal, convinced that when Triboulet is urging the king to carry 

it will decide Triboulet to be an impossible off the Countess de Cosse, M. de St. Val- 

creation or existence. lier forces his way into the king's presence, 

But the author has a right to be heard and sternly reproaches him for the dis- 

in his own defence, and he must state his honour of his daughter Diana de Poitiers, 

own conception of Triboulet. Triboulet rallies and insults the hapless 

" Triboulet is deformed, he is sickly, he complainant. The father raises his arm 
is the buffoon of the court, and this triple and pronounces a malediction on Triboulet. 
misery renders him depraved. Triboulet From this the entire action of the drama 
hates the king, because he is a king; the is derived. The true subject of the drama 
lords, because they are lords ; and all man- is the curse of St. Fattier ." 
kind, because all men have not humped The existence of such a monster of de- 
backs. His only delight is constantly to pravity as Victor Hugo describes, is barely 
knock the king and the lords against each possible ; but we doubt whether the most 
other, breaking the weaker against the licentious buffoon of the most licentious 
stronger. He depraves, corrupts, and bru- court would, under the circumstances, have 
talizes the king ; he urges him to tyranny, insulted St. VallieT as Triboulet is described 
to ignorance, to vice: he lets him loose to have done. A short specimen will suffice. 
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TRIBOULET. 

Well, now for new mischief : 'twere sure a good thing. 
To play in his turn some trick on the king. 

Enter a servant (who whispers to Triboulet). 
Monsieur de St Vallier is waiting below, 
Enfeebled by age, and heart-broken by woe : 
He asks for the king. 

TRIBOULET. 

Good Lord 1 what a joke ! 
Let him in (servant retires), 

'twill be fun, though 'twill scandal provoke. 

ST. VALLIER (without). 

I must speak to the king 1 

KINO. 

No 1 no ! — Who comes there ? 

ST. VALLIER. 

I must speak to the king ! 

kino. 
No! no! 
ST. vallier (entering). 

But I swear, 
I will speak to you, sire. 

kino. 
St. Vallier? 

ST. VALLIER. 

The same. 

TRIBOULET. 

The charge of his answer, my liege, let me claim, 

(turns to St. Vallier, and continues in a pompous theatrical tone.) 
My lord ; you were guilty of treason, your head 
Was forfeit to law, the just sentence was said, 
But your merciful monarch restor'd you to life ; 
So far good. Now, what causes this rage and this strife ? 
Have you lost all your sense, are you mad, are you wild, 
To wish for a grandson, your son-in-law's child ? 
. Your son-in-law's frightful, misshapen, ill-made, 
The marks of small-pox in his face are display' d ; 
Of his visage no painter could tell you the tints, 
Pale, yellow, and brown ; it is said too he squints : 
He's pot-bellied, just like my friend whom you see ( points to M. Cossdj, 
And he's hump-back 'd and crooked, exactly like me. 
Were your daughter once seen with such man by her side, 
The world would yourself and your daughter deride ; 
It was merely through kindness to check this appearance, 
That led our good king to make his interference. 
He felt quite reluctant your grandsons should be, 
In the front like to him (pointing to Cossl), in the back like to me. 
Your son-in-law's ugly, his children would shock 
Every mortal who saw them ; you're rid of that stock ; 
Let the monarch alone, he'll continue your race, 
With innocents human in form and in face ; 
And very soon grandsons your old age shall please, 
By pulling your beard and by climbing your knees. 

We say that this ribaldry is extravagant had exaggerated the vice, and ascribes to 

and unnatural; but whatever doubt may the miserable jester a poetic and profound 

be on that point, we are sure that every melancholy such as can only be rivalled in 

one will be persuaded that the utterer of the Thoughts of Pascal and the poems of 

such scurril jest could not himself be a Byron. 

tender father, jealous almost to insanity of Blanche is a more perfect character, 

his daughters honour; guarding her purity though her sorrow for the seduction is 

with a watchful zeal, such as the most blended with too large a portion of love for 

sublime virtue alone could inspire. But the seducer. It is easy to conceive that 

Victor Hugo does not even suspect this in- despair might drive her to wish for death, 

congruity; he exaggerates the virtue as he because there is no longer any thing left 
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for which she can dare to hope. But as- their power, they are necessarily destitute 

suredly it is going too far to represent her of verisimilitude. 

purposely placing herself in the assassin's There is one redeeming characteristic of 
path, and sacrificing life to save the author the drama we have contemplated which 
of her wrongs. formed no part of the original conception, 
We think that most of our readers will but which becomes evolved in the deve- 
agree with us after this brief analysis of lopment ; it is the transforming power of 
Victor Hugo's most celebrated drama, that one noble sentiment. While we read the 
he has violated the truth of humanity as father s tender effusions, we feel as if pa- 
flagrantly as he confesses that he has out- ternal love had rendered the hunch-back 
raged the truth of history. He has made lovely and the miscreant noble. We ven- 
his work purely a creation of fancy ; his ture to translate a part of Triboulet's ad- 
fictions are generalisations of his own dress to the senseless body, after he has 
thoughts, not of realities, and great as is recognised his child. 

( Triboulet takes the body in his arms as a mother holds an infant, and turns to the bystanders). 

Oh no ! she's not dead — God would not remove 
My last source of hope and my sole earthly love : 
The hunch-back is scorned, avoided, or spurn'd, 
No pitying eye on his sufferings is turn'd ; 
But she — oh i she loves me, my comfort, my stay, 
Her tears wash'd the sting of the scorners away. 
So lovely and dead ! Oh no ! aid me thou 
To wipe off the damp that has sullied her brow. 

(Takes a napkin from one of the spectators.) 
Her ripe lip is red. Had you seen ! I behold 
Her an infant once more with her ringlets of gold. 
How fair she was then ! See, I clasp to my breast 
My Blanche, my delight, my poor daughter oppressed. 
*Twas thus when an infant I fondled her charms, 
Thus still and thus helpless she lay in my arms ; 

When my angel awoke, ah ! could you but see, ' 

How her eyes saw no wonder, no monster in me ; 
But gaz'd with affection and radiance divine, 
While her little hands grappled feebly with mine. 
Poor lamb 1 Death — oh no 1 It is gentle repose — 
There was danger before — now her eyelids unclose. 
She awakes, she awakes ; and one short moment more, 
Will Blanche to her father's endearments restore. 
My friends, I'm not mad, in my words there is sense, 
To none of you here have I offer' d offence : 
And since you have found me so tranquil and mild, 
Permit, oh permit me to gaze on my child. 
How smooth is that forehead 1 no wrinkle is there, 
And gone are the traces of sorrow and care. 
Her hands have already grown warm within mine, 
Just look — will you touch them ? 

A STRANGER. 

I see not a sign 
Of motion or life, but the surgeon is here. 

TRIBOULET. 

Well — I will not hinder him, let him draw near — 
You see, sir, 'tis nothing — just a fit, as I said. 
Oh speak ! is it not so ? 

SURGEON. 

The lady is dead — 
Then be not by fanciful symptoms beguil'd. 

TRIBOULET. 

I have murder'd my child — I have murder'd my child. 
( The curtain falls.) 

It was manifestly an after-thought that gested a still more singular drama. Victor 
led Victor Hugo to rest his defence of this Hugo resolved to display maternal tender- 
drama on the purifying influences of pa- ness, redeeming and ennobling the most 
ternal love; but the idea once presented atrocious crimes, the most consummate 
to his imagination, held its sway and sug- turpitude. We need not enter into the 
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general question of examining how far a 
drama can be legitimately applied to the 
solution of a psychological problem, but 
assuredly neither the subject of Lucretia 
Borgia, nor the manner in which it is 
treated, are calculated to inspire us with 
any favourable impressions of the author's 
artistic skill. 

A heroine polluted by incest, murder, 
adultery, encircled by an atmosphere of 
depravity, to whom crime is as necessary 
as food, retains the feelings of a mother : it 
is possible, for the tigress loves her cubs ; 
but is scarcely within the limits of credi- 
bility, that the object of her affection 
should be the offspring of incestuous inter- 
course, the living witness of the most re- 
volting crime in nature ; and it is utterly 
impossible that her affection should be of 
that holy and pure nature which alone is 
worthy of poetry. We might have en T 
dured the moral anomalies of Victor Hugo's 
earlier plays ; it is possible that the bandit 
Hernani may have preserved the chivalrous 
feelings of a Spanish noble, and that the 
courtesan Marion de Y Orme may be ca- 
pable of pure love ; but it is utterly impos- 
sible that Lucretia Borgia should have 
room in her polluted soul for any feeling 
that could interest humanity. It was a 
flagrant error to make such a moral mon- 
ster the heroine of a drama. What would 
be said of the sculptor that sought his 
models in the charnel or the lazar house, 
that wrought representations of revolting 
decay, or still more revolting deformity, 
to shew that there was some single mi- 
nute feature in the human frame which 
resisted the disgusting effects of death 
or pestilence? But Hugo has gone 
beyond this : never was there in life or 
in death any thing more shocking, more 
horrifying, and more sickening than his 
portraiture of Lucretia Borgia; and the 
attempt to relieve the picture by traits of 
maternal love merely superadds incredulity 
to disgust. Yet it was received with ap- 
plause on the very stage whence Hernani 
and Marion de 1' Orme had been hissed 
and hooted : such is the influence of per- 
severance in producing the toleration of 
splendid error. 

Victor Hugo has told us the secret of the 
peculiarities of Lucretia Borgia ; it is simply 
the development of an idea of his own 
consciousness — maternal love in a vicious 
bosom — the characters have derived no- 
thing from history but their baptism, and 



he demands that they should be tried* not 
by the conventional standard of any stage 
of society, but by the general laws of hu- 
man nature. The demand is unfair ; but 
even if we yield to it, what law of nature 
would justify maternal love redeeming not 
one vice, but every crime which the tongue 
can speak or the mind conceive ? 

We have not room to enter into any 
analysis of Angelo, the tyrant of Padua ; it 
is, in fact, a mere revival of Hernani and 
Marion de l'Orme ; there are a scoundrel 
and a courtesan, each with a single virtue, 
pictures undoubtedly from the dark room 
and imperfect glass, creatures of Hugo's 
imagination, whose archetypes could not 
be found in the world of reality. But our 
old acquaintance, Bloody Queen Mary, 
must not be dismissed so summarily; she 
is made the heroine of a drama, or rather 
she is made the form in which the author 
developes one of the most whimsical ideas 
of his consciousness. The psychological 
discovery which the drama was formed to 
propound, is contained in the following 
speech of Lemon Renard : — 

" My Lord Chandos, when a woman is 
our ruler, caprice is our ruler. Politics 
are regulated, not by calculation, but 
chance. We are no longer able to count 
upon any thing. To-morrow will not be a 
logical inference from to-day. Affairs of 
state cease to be a game of chess, and be- 
come a game of cards." 

Now while we deny that this aphorism 
can be received either as. an absolute or 
general truth, we assert, that if the entire 
annals of history were searched for a re- 
futation, no more striking instance could be 
found than Mary Tudor. She was not 
capricious, but as steady a bigot as ever 
the church of Rome produced, and as in- 
flexible a despot as either her father or 
sister. The politics of her reign might 
have been calculated on from the out- 
set with more certainty than Finlay- 
son's long annuities. The politicians of 
her day could count upon every thing. 
The to-morrow of her time might be read 
in the yesterday ; and the affairs of state 
were only a game of cards, because the 
chief player could sauter la coupe and hold 
all the honours. 

This drama is, indeed, Victor Hugo's 
most flagrant sin against historical verity ; 
his partisans tell us that he had a right to 
baptize his own idea, but we say that by 
such baptism he did by implication"promise 
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and vow certain things in its name," and 
that the neglect of the conditions is ruin- 
ous to the child. 

It would he worse than idle to criticise 
the historic verisimilitude of a drama, in 
which there i£ not an incident that would 
have occurred in the reign of any of the 
Tudors, nor indeed at any time in Eng- 
land. It is equally at variance with ab- 
stract human nature. Marie Tudor and 
Jane are impossible characters ; their love 
and their jealousy are not the passions as 
we see them in real life, and the hero 
Fabiani is to the full as much out of nature 
as Triboulet. We need not pursue the 
analysis farther; he who has read one of 
Victor Hugo's plays can understand the 
plan of all ; his system is to represent one 
pure passion struggling with and over- 
coming the depravity of all the rest ; it is 
the Corsair or Giaour broken into crums ; 
he exaggerates the purity, he exaggerates 
the depravity; he views both in his 



dark room and through his distorted me- 
dium, he will not correct his false impres- 
sions by his own experience or that of 
others — he neither mixes with the world 
nor reads history; hence his representa- 
tions are distorted phantasmagoria, objects 
of wonder, of horror, even of admiration, 
but not of sympathy. And hence their 
fate may be predicted, they will be stared 
at, applauded, and forgotten. v 

The influence of the theatre cannot be 
revived ; Victor Hugo in his efforts to re- 
store stage dynasty, has inflicted upon it an 
irreparable injury, by removing it to a 
greater distance from reality, and thus de- 
priving it of sympathetic interest. He has 
mistaken the true nature of fiction, which 
is the more perfect when it is the more 
true; but he has evinced powers that 
would command success if he opened the 
shutters of the dark room and substituted 
plain glass for the imperfect convex lens. 



DENNIS O'DAISY AND THE PIG. 

" No doubt the Fairy hath been here ! "—Gat. 



I had been angling on the Nannywater, 
and, after a good morning's sport, determined 
to turn in and have breakfast at my friend 
Tim Casey's, — who at that time was land- 
lord of the "Golden Shamrock," near Black- 
Abbey . I had two motives for doing so : — 
first, because the hostess — Mistress Nancy 
—was justly considered the best hand in 
the country at dressing rashers and eggs ; 
and next, because I wished to select one of 
a litter of fine Newfoundland puppies which 
Tim's celebrated " Mermaid" had just pro- 
duced. 

While breakfast was preparing, Tim and 
I walked into the yard, and paid a visit to 
the manger where the whelps lay comfort- 
ably nestling their noses and resting their 
chins upon each other's flanks, in a state of 
somnolency. Having made my selection, 
we returned to the little parlour, and there 
found the tea, coffee, et ctetera^as exquisite as 
a keen appetite could desire — Nancy with 
her best cap, and best smiles, officiating in 
person at the tea-board. 

As the moralist says, " All human happi- 
ness is fleeting;" and as I say, " breakfast 
itself must have an end !" The important 
business being oyer, and its equipage re- 
moved, Tim went off about his out-door oc- 
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cupations, and Nancy to attend to her duties 
in the bar — where a continual bustle, clank- 
ing of pewter pots, and loud talk, gave un- 
deniable evidence that the house was " well 
to do." For my own part, having lighted 
my cigar, I took up the " Dublin Observer," 
and stretching out my legs upon the sofa — 
or rather settle — determined to " take mine 
ease in mine inn." 

Before ten minutes however had elapsed, 
I was interrupted by a stentorian voice ex- 
claiming, — " Blood-an'-agers ! Missus Casey, 
darlint, how is every bit of you ? but, by 
gorra ! it's yourself that's looking elegant, so 
I needn't be after axing." 

"'Tis Dennis O'Daisy," said I, "for a 
guinea to a turnip, — I know his voice." 

So getting up, I rang the bell, and sum- 
moned our hero into the parlour. 

Dennis was a boy, (at least so he called 
himself,) about thirty years of age, six feet 
two inches in altitude, with a proportionable 
breadth of shoulder and strength of limb. 
In his attire, he was invariably, (if I may 
be allowed to apply the language of Horace,) 
simplex munditiis. He wore strong shoes, 
blue cotton stockings, shortleathern breeches, 
and a coarse grey coat — or rather jacket, — 
with very brief skirts. A low-crowned hat, 
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perfectly devoid of all nap, and slightly 
placed aside, upon an immense mop of curly, 
black hair, surmounted his person, and (with 
the addition of a shirt,) completed his cos- 
tume ; — for, (except on Sundays,) he gene- 
rally dispensed with the use of either waist- 
coat or cravat, — "not," as he declared, 
" in the regard of the saving, but becaze he 
felt aisier athout them." On the Sabbath, 
however, he sported either a " plover s-eye," 
or a " shamrock green," 

" — — tied round his nate neck, H 

and a cotton vest, cut from a piece of cloth, 
originally intended for a bed-curtain, and 
having portrayed on it, in glowing colours, 
the spirit-stirring device of a Fox-chase ! 

About the design in this last-mentioned 
work of art, I shall at present say nothing ; 
but I think the artist rather laid himself 
open to the strictures of criticism, as far as 
the execution was concerned. It evinced a 
startling contempt for perspective ; and in- 
deed a boldness — I had almost said careless- 
ness—of colouring, which went far to con- 
vince me that the " BalTs-Bridge " cotton 
factory has not been able, (no matter what 
the connoisseurs may say about home ma- 
nufacture,) to equal the yet celebrated loom- 
work to which old Gilles Gobelin has given 
his name. 1 shall not press my readers, 
however, to adopt this opinion, as after all 
perhaps it may be the result of early pre- 
judice on my part. 

At so-hoing a hare, snaring a rabbit, 
drawing a trout-stream, or robbing a 
rookery, Dennis was without a rival. . He 
was also the best wrestler in the Three 
Parishes, and had unconquerable courage, 
" barring by night ;" for Dennis, like many 
of his country's peasantry, was ludicrously 
superstitious, and has been known to run 
with breathless speed from an old white 
goat, who, in his anxiety to reach a tuft of 
ivy, had set his fore feet against the church- 
yard wall, and happened to peep over it 
just as Dennis chanced to be reluctantly 
passing, at the hour of gloaming, 

Shadows the soul of Dennis could appal I 
GhostsandBen-sheeshe trembled at the very 
name of ; but the Faries were his grand 
subject of alarm. When mention of " The 
Good People " was made, he either became 
silent altogether, or talked mysteriously, 
and with as much guardedness as though he 
firmly believed that Queen Mab herself 
was within ear-shot of the conversation. 
Often had he been jeered at for this ridicu- 



lous timidity, by his less credulous com- 
panions at the alehouse ; and as often had 
he exclaimed in reply, — " Blood-an'-agers ! 
isn't it enough that I'm not afeard to face a 
man, or a mad bull, or, by Jabers! a 
rhinorasy or any other frightful Christhian, 
but yous must expect me to go for to stand 
aginst the Divil himself? Well, wait 
awhile ! maybe the Good People may talk 
to some of yous yet !" 

u Why, Dennis, have you ever seen any 
of them same?" 

" Have II is that what you say? oh, no 
matter! — never you fear, I've seen more 
nor the best of yous has corned across yet ; 
but not more, (plaze God !) nor some of 
you may meet before ye die." 

By this evasiveness in his answers, Den- 
nis, at last, went far to convince his audi- 
tors that he had seen something, and by long 
and habitually thus tacitly lying, in order 
not to remove their error from the minds of 
his catechumens, he finally began to believe 
with the fervour of a devotee even the 
wildest and most absurd of his own 
theories ; — 

Dark, tangled doctrines, dark as fraud can weave j 
Which simple votaries shall on trust receive, 
While craftier feign belief, till they believe I 

In a word, as Dennis grew older, he every 
day became more amusingly superstitious. 

Our hero at this time was land-stewart, 
game-keeper, indeed factotum to Sir Valen- 
tine Burrows, who intended at the next 
general election to become a candidate to 
represent the county of D in Parlia- 
ment. Now it so happened that his near 
neighbour, Lord Doublechin,had paramount 
interest in that quarter; and in consequence 
thereof, was paid every courtesy and atten- 
tion by the worthy a^nd aspiring baronet. 

When Dennis entered the room, 1 ob- 
served that he 'deposited in one corner of it 
a small sack which he had slung over his 
brawny shoulder, tied round the mouth 
with a leathern thong, and evidently con- 
taining some living animal. 

" A bag-fox, I'll be sworn, Dennis ! " 
said I. 

" Ah, by my sowl ! Sir, I wish it was 
that same : — but," added he, in a half 
whisper, "my master, do you see, is latterly, 
I'm afeard, not going on altogether right." 

u How so, Dennis ? I do not under- 
stand you." 

u Why, you see, ever since this Parl'mint 
business corned into his head, he never takes 
a gun in his hand at-all-at-all ! and that, — 
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yon know, Sir, looks mighty odd. Bag- 
fox ? — bag-devil ! — bad luck to me ! your 
honour, if 1 don't think he forgets entirely 
the music of a pack of hounds, the darlints ! " 
" Well, that does look rather odd, as you 
say, Dennis." 

" Troth ! and so it does, your honour ; 
but God be wid ould times ! — bag-fox !— 
'faix ! as I said afore, I wish it was ! — it's 
myself that's fagged carrying the dirty 
little baste ; and maybe, I'm not as dhry as 
if a fathom of Skerries* linen was after being 
dragged up my throat, and sure it's small 
blame to me, after walking, as I am, both 
hard and fast." 

The concluding observation was intended 
as a pretty broad hint that Dennis expected 
me to " stand treat." Accordingly, I re- 
quested the mistress — who just entered at 
the convenient moment — to furnish my 
friend Dennis immediately with a pot of 
Guinness'8 best XX, mulled, and with a 
stick* in it. 

While Dennis was discussing the con- 
tents of the first pot, he digressed from the 
Parliamentary subject, to give me a descrip- 
tion of a very fine breed of pigs, which his 
master had been latterly cultivating ex- 
tensively. 

The first, however, not being found suf- 
ficient, I was obliged to trouble our hostess 
to bring forward a second pot, which Dennis 
received with a grin of increased glee, and 
chucked her under the chin as he drank her 
health ; — " Here's to you, Missus Casey, a- 
colleen 1 Ah, then, it's you that can mull 
drink — by gorra ! it's beautiful entirely ! — 
here's to you again, a-cushla; and your 
health, too, your honour." 

" But touching the sack, Dennis," said I, 
" the sack, there, in the corner — what may 
it contain, pray ? " 

" O blood^an-ounds, aye ! sure it's about 
that I was just telling your honour. You 

see " 

Here the sack was suddenly shaken 
violently by its hidden occupant; and a 
voice, which no one could mistake, issued 
from its penetralia ; it was the grunt of a 
young pig ! 

44 Urth ! urth ! " exclaimed Dennis, " bad 
luck to you ! you son of a sow, can't you be 
quiet there! Missus Casey, darlint, will 
you be plazed to lave that little baste under 
the form in the bar for me, until I'm going, 
not for to have him here disturbing the 

• A small glass of whiskey. 



gentleman, (the brute !) with his damned 
grunting." , 

" Indeed, and 111 do that same for you, 
Denny O'Daisy ; and it's good care that 
shall be taken of him,'' was the reply of the 
obliging landlady. 

As soon as the pig and the mistress had 
vacated the parlour, Dennis continued — 

" You must know, Sir, that tiie last time 
when ould Lord Doublechin dined with my 
master, he said there was nothing in the 
Versal world that he was so fond of, as a 
fine little pig for dinner : and so, you see, 
as my master wants to curry favour with 
the Lord, aginst the lection — a — you see — 
a — that's it, Sir. You know, a nod's as 
good as a wink, Sir. Your health, Sir ! " 

" I understand you. Your master wishes 
to make a present of the pig to his lordship, 
I suppose?" 

" Purcisely ! your honour. And more's 
the pity that my master, who's a dacent 
man, and a good Roman Catholic into the 
bargain, (God keep him so, I pray Jasis and 
the Blessed Mother !) should go for to send 
a pig to the same lord, or to any one of his 
creed, when it would be fitter for him to be 
after giving the likes to Father CTool, 
that's a rale riverind, — not that I wish hurt 
or harm to any body; at the same time, God 
forbid I should do such a dirty action ! — 
only just, the divil a bit myself would care 
to taste of the same pig after he's roasted — 
becase, you see, I don't think he can be all 
right, after coming from one that bleeves 
this aways, to one that bleeves that aways. 
And, God between us and harm ! " con- 
tinued Dennis, beginning to speak in a 
whisper, — " more nor once, do you know, 
as I trudged along the road with him, I 
thought somehow, that he was beginning to 
grunt more like a Protestan nor a natural 
pig, already. Your health. Sir ! But now 
isn't that mighty strange, Sir?" 

I could not help smiling at Dennis's 
harmless — however inveterate — bigotry, 
and was about to admit the strangeness of 
the pig's vocal apostacy, when I was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of our landlord, 
who, after shaking hands with Dennis, and 
"bidding him the top of the morning," 
remarked, with a very roguish leer, that the 
little pig, intended as a present to " the 
Lord," was a remarkably fine one. 

" Troth ! and that same's a true thing 
for you to say, Mistur Casey," replied 
Dennis, " and sure enoug it's no wonder for 
him to be so, when I tell you, that it's my- 
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self that's had the rearing of him, and a 
credit he is to me, though I say it myself. 
Here's your health, a-vich I " 

— " Why then, Sir," addressing me, after 
a pause, " do you think it's true, what they 
say, that a pig (God bless us !) can see the 
wind?" 

" The devil a doubt about it at all !" in- 
terrupted mine host ; " did you never see 
one carrying the straw in his mouth, to 
make a bed for hisself, just afore a storm I 
But, for my own part, Dennis, I think he 
sees the wind best when it's aow -(w)e»f, 
hah ! ha ! ha ! that's a good one — that's no 
bore, ha ! ha! ha ! that's good again," said 
the landlord, chuckling at his own wit, and 
rubbing his hands together. 

The reader will perceive that Tim Casey 
was a punster. He was, however, much 
more addicted to practical than verbal strokes 
of wit. He once put jalap into a barrel of 
beer at a wake ; but this, he admitted him- 
self, was only a poor, borrowed trick. His 
chef (fwuvre, however, was played off on no 
less important a personage than Father 
O'Tool himself; and on no less important 
an occasion than the christening of Tim's 
own son and heir. The dinner, as is usual 
on such festivals, was excellent, — and the 
drink plentiful : his reverence, of course, 
did ample justice to both — especially to the 
latter, and when he was about to depart, 
Tim slipped into his hand a carefully folded 
and temptingly crisp piece of paper, which 
the priest naturally enough concluded to be 
his customary " dues." Not having ex- 
pected, however, quite so much as a One- 
Pound Bank of Ireland, he joyfully 
pocketed the boon, with all that apparent 
bashf ulness that true worth is capable of. 
Alas ! how baseless are the visions of Hope ! 
Upon examining it in the morning, he was 
surprised and mortified to find it only a 
"permit" from his majesty's officers of 
customs. On making this unpleasant dis- 
covery, he immediately wrote rather a sharp 
letter to our friend Casey — inclosing the 
paper, and " hoping that the mistake — for 
such, he was sure, it must be — would forth- 
with be rectified." 

Tim however answered, " that there was 
no mistake — that the document in question 
had not been intended for dues, (which 
however he now felt great pleasure in in- 
closing, in the shape of a real Bank note,) 
but simply for its own peculiar purposes — 
lest his reverence might be sazed by the 
exciseman, on his way home, for carrying 



more nor the legal complement of spirit* on 
his person, without a permit. This com- 
pliment to his retentive capabilities, would 
probably have been felt as rather a sore 
joke by Father O'Toole, were it not that 
the real " One-Pound" acted as a gentle* 
panacea ; and Tim Casey and his u Clargy " 
remained as good Mends as ever. 

The above has been recorded as one of 
the many tricks that our worthy landlord 
had played off on sundry occasions, and the 
recital of which used highly to delight the 
generality of his customers. Even Dennis 
himself was wont to indulge in a hearty 
laugh at the expense of Father O'Tool, 
although he was by far too thick-headed to 
comprehend even the most palpable witti- 
cisms of the punster. 

As it was now waxing late in the morning, 
I left Dennis to pursue his way to Lord 
Doublechin's, while I determined to hav* 
another stroll along the banks of the Nanny- 
water. 

I could not help remarking that the 
landlord chuckled with a seemingly mali- 
cious leer, as he beheld O'Daisy, with the 
sack slung over his herculean shoulder, 
take the road towards his lordship's, whist- 
ling 

as he went, for want of thought. 

"All right, by St. Patrick!' exclaimed 
Tim, as he slapped his thigh loudly, and 
ran off, laughing. 

As I passed out, I noticed also a fine 
young pig, asleep in a little basket of hay, 
placed under a form in the bar. Could it 
be Dennis's? no, surely, for he was already 
on his way to Lord Doublechin's. I next 
proceeded to have one more peep at Mer- 
maid's young family ; but here again I was 
surprised to find one of the number missing ! 
aye, and that, too, one of the finest of the 
entire litter — fortunately, however, not my 
favourite choice ; it was strange. I passed 
on, however, without making any enquiry 
about the matter, and proceeded in search 
after "contemplation holy," and a good 
appetite for dinner. 

It was not till the cloth had been re- 
moved from the dinner table, and the land- 
lord and I were about to discuss the contents 
of a bowl of excellent punch, that Dennis's 
return was announced. 

When he entered the parlour, his whole 
face (except his lips, which were of an ashy 
paleness,) appeared flushed by excitement, 
and the exercise of rapid walking — height- 
ened, perhaps, by his morning potations; 
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:while his features bore a strong expression 
of anxiety mixed with alarm. He took 
his seat in silence, and wiped the sweat 
from his forehead with the right cuff of his 
jacket; there was a pause, still he was 
silent — the left cuff then passed across his 
brow, and in an under tone he most de- 
voutly ejaculated, " Bad luck to him !* 

The landlord motioned me to be silent, 
and then said, 

" Come, Dennis, charge your glass, my 
boy ! You've made good haste back from 
his lordship's. — Here's your health ! " 

" Thank you, Tim ! Here's the same to 
you!" 

There was another pause — Dennis still 
hung fire — landlord primed him again. 

44 1 suppose," said he, " his lordship 
praised the fine little pig, Dennis." 

"No, he did not praise him," replied 
Dennis ; " and hard for him it would be to 
do that same." 

" Dear me," cried Tim, " that's mighty 
odd entirely. Oh, now I think I under- 
stand you — his lordship, I suppose, was 
from home— you did not see himself?" 

44 Aye, but I did see himself though. 
But let me ax you, Tim Casey, how the divl 
could he praise the pig, when there was no 
pig there?" 

44 Good heavens ! Dennis, I hope nothing 
has happened to him ? I hope you fetched 
him safe ? " said the landlord, in apparent 
anxiety for the safety of the pig. 

" Safe is it you say ? to be sure I fetched 
him safe! but what the divil good was 
there in that ? " 

, " I don't — I can't understand you at-all- 
at-all, Dennis a-vich," said the landlord 
again. 

Dennis leaned half across the table, and, 
in a tone as startling as Macready's whisper 
in Macbeth, when he has " done the deed," 
replied, " By Jabers ! if you only knew 
what happened ! " 

"Nothing bad, I hope?" said I; by 
way of interrogatory. I was answered, 
however, Hibernice by another question. 

" Bad ? Didn't I often tell your honour 
that I often tould my master that no good 
could ever come av the likes?" 

44 The like of what ? " asked our host. 

"I mane," replied Dennis, "the likes 
av sich doins as he goes on wid, among 
thim as differs from huz in the regard av 
their bleef — I mane those as doesn't belong 
to the thrue church. Didn't I often and 
often tell him that sooner or later himself 



or his cattle would be overlooked*. And 
didn't he always pursume to laugh at me for 
telling liim the thruth? and thruth it was 
for me ! and thruth it is ! " 

44 Why, Dennis, what has happened ? " 
said I. 

44 You see, Sir," answered Dennis, <4 111 
just tell you the whole av what tuk place 
betune his lordship and me, during the in- 
terview that I gev him this morning.— 

44 4 My Lord,' says I, going up to him, 
where he was walking on the bawn out 
Sforninst his own door, — 4 My lord,' says 
I, taking off my cawbeen, and making a 
purlite scrape with my right leg at the 
same time, — 4 My lord,' says I, * here's a 
slip of a pig,' says I, 4 that my master 
desired me,' says I, 'to pursent to your 
lordship,' says I; 4 and here's a taste of 
letter,' says I, 4 to be delivered in your 
lordship's own hands/ says I, 4 at the 
same time with the pig,' says I. 

44 4 Oh ! Dennis,' says he, 4 that's right/ 
says he; 4 you're a fine fellow/ says he; 
4 thank you !' says he; 4 your master is 
too good/ says he ; 4 much obliged — much 
obliged— much obliged!* says he, 4 Hum!' 
says he, reading the master's letter then. 

" 4 Ah ! then, by my sowl !' says I, (in- 
terrupting him, as soon as I saw he had 
finished J, 'it's himself that's the fine pig, 
my lord ! ' says I. 

44 4 You needn't be after saying that, 
Dennis/ says he, 4 for your master never 
had any other, Dennis/ says he ; 4 and I 
bleeve, Dennis/ says he, 4 it's your own 
care we're to thank for it/ says he. 

44 4 Divil a truer thing than that/ says I, 
4 ever you said afore, Sir/ says I — * I ax 
pardon, my lord, I mane/ says I ; ' but 
the proof of the pudd'n's in the siting av 
it/ says I, ' and so I'll just give your lord- 
ship one peep/ says I, 4 that'll do your 
heart good,' says I. 

44 4 So, with that, I up and I untied the 
mouth of the sack — not unspecting that 
nothing at- all at-all was wrong — and thin 
1 jist shuk him out in this manner like, 
forninst his lordship, a-top av the little 
grass-plat where we was standing; but, 
a-hagur, the blessed Crass of Christ about 
us ! They had 'morphosed him into a dog 
unknowns to me, while he was in the sack 
—(I suppose being vexed in the regard av 
where I was bringing him)— morhosed 
him into a dog, by gorra ! as nate and clane 

* i. e. made subject to an evil spell. 
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as ever you sawn a pig 'morphosed in your 
whole life. 

" * O blood-an'-thunder-an'-turf-an'tare- 
an'-agers-an'-ounds ! ' says I, ' what's that, 
my lord ? ' says I, ' that thing, there ? ' says 
I, 'at-allat-alir says I. 

" ' Why, Dennis,' says his lordship, and 
(God forgive me if I wrong the man !) I 
think he was half inclined to laugh, in a 
manner, at the same time, — 'why, Den- 
nis,' says he ' somebody has been playing 
a trick on you !' says he. 

" * 'Faith ! and that same's true for you, 
my lord,' says I ; * though, by Gor ! my- 
self thinks it's no laughing matter (axing 
your lordship's pardon),' says I; — 'I'm 
afeard somebody,' says I, ' has been at 
work, sure enough !' says I, looking purty 
hard at him, at the same time. 

" ' Well, no matter, Dennis ! ' says he, 
'go in and get your dinner,' says he; 
'and maybe well discover all about it, 
some other time/ says he. 

" So, by the powers! (seeing as how the 
pig was a dog, and that there was no use in 
talking,) in myself went; and maybe I 
didn't get the best of aiting and of dhrink- 
ing, and plenty of it, and, by Gorra! a 
fellow wid a powdered head to attind to 
me ; and then, sure, after that was over, I 
had to take the dirty little baste, and put 
him back into the sack, and come away wid 
him as fast as ever my two legs could carry 
me ; and so, here I am agin, by the piper. " 

" And now," continued Dennis, "just 
to convince yous that I'm only after spak- 
ing the truth — Tim Casey, will you just 
bring in the little spalpeen here (sack and 
all), till I just shew him to yous, if you 



After a short delay, the sack was accord- 
ingly brought in ; and "Now," exclaimed 
Dennis, as soon as he had untied the mouth 
of it, — "Now, watch! — there! did you 
ever see the likes of that afore ?" and as 
he uttered the last word, he shook the sack, 
and turned out of it — not a dog, but a really 
very fine young pig ! 

To describe Dennis's aspect, as he drew 
back, scratched his head, and stared at this 
second transformation, would require the 



graphic pencil of a Cruikshank. His 
revery was, however, of short duration ; for 
the pig, almost immediately upon his en- 
largement, squeaked, grunted, twisted his 
tail, and, after scuttling round the room, 
finally took shelter under a huge, -old- 
fashioned case of drawers. 

u O, Tim, Tim, darlint! " shouted Den- 
nis, " saize him ! blood-an'-agers ! will you 
Baize him for me, the thief o' the world I 
or, by the powers of love ! may be he'll be 
after vanishing entirely on me !" 

" Here he is— here he is !" said the land- 
lord, replacing the grunter, vi et arrrtit, in 
Dennis's wallet; you see, yourself, he's 
nothing but a pig, Dennis, after all— you 
must have made some stupid mistake, 
Dennis, for you see that——" 

" O I see, I see," interrupted Dennis, 
44 1 see he's a pig now ! and the divil thank 
him for that same !" 

The emphasis which Dennis laid on the 
** now," forcibly demonstrated his obsti- 
nate determination to adhere to his own 
opinion touching the pig's metamorphoses. 
Nor indeed could he ever afterwards be 
persuaded that he had been made the victim 
of a " righte merrie jest," or that the ani- 
mal had remained a true pig, when recon- 
veyed to his lordship's domicile— a desti- 
nation to which he was next morning 
forwarded by one of Tim Casey's post-boys : 
for Dennis had positively refused to be his 
bearer any longer, exclaiming energetically, 
"If I did, by the table o' war! I'll bet 
he'd be a dog again ! " 

Scott has deemed it better to leave the 
machinery by which the White Lady was 
enabled to effect her miraculous exits and 
entrances, for ever a mystery to his readers. 
Now (if we may be forgiven for comparing 
a pig to a white lady,) in the present case, 
it is equally inexplicable by what secret 
agency the canine changeling was substi- 
tuted for Dennis's well-fed porker ; unless, 
indeed, the reader may be inclined to 
suspect that my worthy friend, Tim Casey, 
had been at one of his old tricks, and, dur- 
ing Dennis's parlour carousal, had simply 
substituted the one for the other. 

P. E.B. 
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Lady Catharine Long is youngest 
daughter of the late, and sister of the pre- 
sent, Earl of Orford, and wife of Henry- 
La wes Long, Esq., of Hampton Lodge, in 
the county of Surrey, and of East Bamet, 
in the county of Herts. 

The house of Walpole may feel no 
less pride in the antiquity of its origin, 
than in the number of great men that have 
added such lustre to its name. The family 
is said to have existed in England prior to 
the Norman Conquest, and to have derived 
their appellation from Walpol, in Nor- 
folk, where they were enfeoffed of lands 
belonging to the see of Ely. In the time 
of King John, Henry de Walpol took 
part with the Barons against the Crown, 
and being made prisoner, was forced to 
purchase his deliverance at the price of 
one hundred pounds. Henry de Walpol 
was succeeded by 

Sir John de Walpol, who had been 
also involved in the baronial contest, and 
had also returned to his allegiance in the 
reign of Henry III. He had by Isabel, 
his wife, with other issue, 
Henry, his successor. 
Ralph, Bishop of Norwich, and sub- 
sequently of Ely. This eminent 
churchman died 20th March 1837. 

Sir John i>e Walpol was succeeded 
by his eldest son, 

Sir Henry de Walpol, who married 
Isabel, daughter of Sir Peter Fitz Osbert, 
and heir to her brother Sir Roger Fitz 
Osbert, (which lady, after his decease, 
espoused Sir Walter Jernegan, of Stone- 
ham Jernegan, ancestor of the Jerning- 
hams, Lords Stafford, and brought the lord- 
ship of Somerley-Town, and other lands, 



into that family). From this Sir Henry 
de Walpol, directly descended 

Thomas Walpole, Esq., who had a 
grant from William Fawkes, and others, 
of lands in Houghton, in the 1st Henry 
VI L, and he had subsequently further 
grants of lands in the same reign. He 
married, first, Jane, daughter of Wil- 
liam Cobb, Esq., of Sandringham, and 
dying 14th Jan. 1514, was succeeded by 
his eldest surviving son, 

Edward Walpole, Esq., who married 
Lucy, daughter of Sir Terry Robsart, and 
heiress of her grandfather, the celebrated 
Sir John Robsart, K.B. and K.G., (in con- 
sequence of the decease of her brother, 
Sir John Robsart, and his daughter Amie, 
(the Amie Robsart of Sir Walter Scott), the 
wife of Sir Robert Dudley, afterwards 
Earl of Leicester, without issue), and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, 

John Walpole, Esq., whose great great 
grandson, 

Robert Walpole, Esq., M.P., married 
Mary, only daughter and heiress of Sir 
Jeffery Burwell, Knight, of Rougham, in 
the county of Suffolk, and had with other 
issue, 

Robert, his successor. 
Horatio, a diplomatist of distinction 
during the administration of his 
brother. He was elevated to the 
Peerage on the 4th June, 1756, as 
Baron Walpole, of Walterton, in 
the county of Norfolk. His Lord- 
ship was father of Horatio, second 
Baron Walpole, of Walterton, who 
succeeded his cousin, Horace, fourth 
Earl of Orford, in the Barony of 
Walpole, of Walpole. 
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Colonel Walpole died in 1700, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, 

Robert Walpole, born 26th August 
1674. The history and celebrity of this 
statesman, are too well known to require 
lengthened notice here. Suffice it to say, 
that he was first returned to Parliament 
for the Borough of King's-Lynn, in 1700 ; 
that in 1705, he was Treasurer of the 
Nary, and Secretary-of- War ; that in 
1709, on the change of Ministry, ho 
was removed from all his employments; 
that in 1715, on the downfal of the Tories, 
he rose to the premiership ; and that, one 
short interval excepted, he held his high 
office during a long and eventful era until 
1741. On the 6th Feb. 1742, he was elevated 
to the Peerage as Baron of Houghton, 
Viscount Walpole, and Earl of Orford. By 
his first wife, Catherine, daughter of John 
Shorter, Esq., of Bybrook, in Kent, the 
Earl of Orford left, with other issue, a 
son and successor, in 1745, 

Robert, second Earl. This nobleman 
married in 1724, Margaret, Baroness Clin- 
ton, daughter and sole heir of Samuel 
Rolle, Esq., of Heanton, in the county of 
Devon ; and, dying in 1751, was succeeded 
by his only son, 

George, third Earl, who died unmar- 
' ried, 5 Dec. 1791, when the honours revert- 
ed to his uncle, 

Horace Walpole, fourth Earl, the 
celebrated novelist, poet, historian, and bio- 
grapher, born in 1717. His Lordship had 
a seat in the House of Commons for several 
years, but was more distinguished in litera- 
ture than in politics. He died unmarried, 
2nd March 1797, when all the honours of 
the family expired except the Barony of 
Walpole, of Walpole, in the county of 
Norfolk, which devolved, according to the 
limitation, upon his first cousin, 

Horatio, second Lord Walpole, of Wol- 
terton, born 12th June, 1723. This noble- 
man was created Earl of Orford 10th April 
1806. He married, 12th May 1748, Rachael, 
third daughter of William, third Duke of 
Devonshire, and, dying 24th Feb. 1809, 
was succeeded by his eldest son, 

Horatio, second Earl, born 24th June, 
1752, who married, first, 27th July, 1781, 
Sophia, daughter of Charles Churchill, 
Esq., and grandaughter maternally of Sir 
Robert Walpole, K.G., first Earl of 
Orford, by whom he left issue, 

Horatio, present Earl of Orford. 



John, a Lieut.-Col. in the Army, and 
Consul-General in Chili. 

Charlotte, 

Maria, widow of Sir William Hoste, 
Baronet. 

Georgiana-Mary^ married 6th Feb. 
1827, to the Rev. Joseph Wolff. 

Catharine. 
His Lordship wedded, secondly, 28th July 
1806, Mrs. Chamberlayne, widow of the 
Rev. Edward Chamberlayne ; but by her, 
who died in 1807, he had no issue. He 
died 15th June, 1821. 

The Lady Catharine Walpole, the 
youngest daughter of the late Earl, was 
married the 25th July, 1822, to Henry- 
Lawes Long, Esq., of Hampton Lodge, in 
the county of Surrey, and has four 
daughters, 

Charlotte-Caroline-Georgiana. 

Catharine-Beatrice. 

Emma-Sophia. 

Mary-Elizabeth. 
The family of Long is of Wiltshire origin, 
where various branches of the name * have 
been established for several centuries. The 
immediate ancestor of the Longs of Hamp- 
ton Lodge, Samuel Long, second son of 
Timothy Long, and grandson of John Long, 
of Netheravon, was born at Wroughton, in 
1638. He accompanied the expedition 
under Penn and Venables, which con- 
quered Jamaica, in 1655, and received 
large grants of land in that Island, where 
he became a Colonel of Horse, Chief Jus- 
tice, Speaker of the Assembly, and one of 
the Council. He died in 1683, and was 
succeeded by his son, 

Charles Lono, Esq. of Longville, 
Jamaica, and of Hurts Hall, in Suffolk, 
born in 1679, who married first,, in 1699, 
Amy, eldest daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Lawes, Knight, Governor of Jamaica ; and 
secondly, in 1703, Jane, daughter and heir 
of Sir William Beeston, knight, and relict 
of Sir Thomas Modyford, Baronet. By 
his first wife, Amy Lawes, Charles Long, 
of Longville, was direct ancestor of the 
present Henry-La wes Long, Esq., of 
Hampton Lodge ; and from his second, 
Jane Beeston, descends Charles, Lord 

Fa RN BOROUGH. 



* The principal family of the Dame was very early 
seated at South Wraxall, and Draycot, and a branch 
at Pottern and Cheverell, which became the male 
ancestry of the present Walter Long, Esq., of Rowd 
Ashton, in Wiltshire, M.P , and of the present 
Walter Long, Esq., of Preshaw. 
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Some thoughts on arch-waggery, and, in especial, 
on the genius of " boz." 



Arch-Waggery is as old as the Mem- 
phian banquets. It is the proper business 
of skulls to grin — they can't help it ; and 
that was the reason why the Egyptians 
elevated them in the centre of their tables 
at their merry-makings. If Mr. Bulwer 
should ever take it into his head to write an 
Egyptian romance for the purpose of shew- 
ing the domestic lives of the people, as he 
has done in Rome, Pompeii, and Athens, 
we shall see what a devil-skin, roaring, 
lamp-breaking, up-all-night set those same 
dark-featured fellows were. Then, their 
hieroglyphics were no more than a mask 
for fun. Poor Chanipollion thought he had 
discovered a clue to the mystery of the 
inscriptions by resolving them into his- 
torical data: ti-ri-la, ti-ri-la, Monsieur, 
look at them again. The angles, and 
patches of stars and shafts, and broken 
points, are like one of your French carica- 
tures, in which heads and tails cluster in the 
foliage of a tree, or pee{) through the leaves 
of a violet. The antiquity of Arch- Waggery, 
including in its wide range the science of 
Practical Jokery, cannot be doubted. An 
archaic Essay on the subject, written with 
the requisite gusto and erudition, would dis- 
cover an intimate sympathy between George 
Cruikshank and the venerable Bede, whose 
monkish chronicle is full of the most gro- 
tesque badinage. Some of the best stories 
on record are related by Bede, Giraldus 
Cambrensis, St. Irenaeus, and Villafranca. 
The love of mischief prevails throughout 
the writings of the most profound authori- 
ties, who were never less in earnest than 
when they pretended to be so. What is the 
Gesta Romanorum, but a bundle of eccen- 
tricities? Was not Mosheim a thorough- 
paced quiz; and the Jesuits^ who com- 
piled the great work upon China, a com- 
pany of revellers and gasconaders ? 

But it belonged to the reverend ancients, 
to hide their drollery under a face of 
solemn seriousness. They acted their farces 
in a suit of sables. They flung their 
crackers into the face of the public with an 
air of dignity. We find, as we descend 
the stream of time, that this tone of gravity 
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gradually relaxed ; until at last the world, 
tired, as it were, of the tragedy drawl, 
laughed outright. Then came such spirits 
as Rabelais and Sterne, dry, no doubt, and 
sly; but so marvellously comic that, al- 
though the church was shaken to its foun- 
dations by. the convulsion, people would 
roar as if it were an unavoidable condition 
-of their existence. All mankind has been 
addicted to waggeiy from time immemorial ; 
but, at some periods, it took a disputatious 
shape ; at others, a quaint and allegorical 
form; occasionally, it was the blow of a 
truncheon on the head that knocked one's 
brains into a state of kaleidoscopic confu- 
sion ; and, anon, it was a roguish wink and 
a poke in the ribs. There was Burton, full 
of humorous fancies that held the reader in 
suspense between a groan and a chuckle — 
Deshoulieres, as brilliant as a fire-fly — 
Pascal, all venom and mockery — Skelton 
and Butler, torturers of thought and lan- 
guage — Moliere and Wycherley, unveiling 
the peccadilloes of the age in so strange a 
light, that even, as we grew wiser over 
their pages, we also grew in a ten-fold 
degree more disposed to ridicule the ways 
of the wise ; and Le Sage, and Fielding, and 
Smollett, and a thousand more, who, know- 
ing the weak side of nature^ tickled it with 
the sharp stings of their wit. 

Our readers cannot fail to have observed 
the sudden turn for the comic, which has 
recently discovered itself in the literary 
public. Formerly, the maxim was — " You 
are nothing if not critical;" now it is — 
"You are nothing if not comical/' The 
appetite for the jocose, the farcical, the 
extravagant, is immoderate. It is no longer 
"Laughter holding both its sides," but 
" Laughter literally unable to hold its 
sides." Accordingly, the magazines have 
become as funny as it was in their power 
to become ; and, although it is very hard 
to be funny to order, and fun of that sort 
is generally very hard, there never was 
such a quantity of obstreperous mirth 
brought into the market before. Whether 
this is good for the constitution, physical 
and social, or for the morals of the people, 
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for their in-door happiness, and out-of-door 
behaviour, it is not for us to determine. It 
may be, that they will get so fat in course 
of time, by the force of laughing at the 
periodicals, that they will insensibly become 
better conducted in the streets, and in all 
public places, owing to the abatement of that 
corporeal agility to which so many of the 
freaks and misdemeanours, that at present 
occupy the attention of all public magis- 
trates, may be attributed. But, if this 
should be the case, then the cultivation of 
fun will only tend to make the people 
serious, foiling itself in the end, and con- 
verting its own rabble rout into a train of 
respectable disciples. This result, to be 
sure, is perfectly consistent with scientific 
principles — for action and re-action are 
equal and contrary — and, if the lively 
public will insist upon being uproarious, 
they must be content to abide the sedative 
consequences. 

There is no doubt that this sudden taste 
for crowding upon the sunny side of the 
road, was originally generated by a facetious 
gentleman who, for some months, escaped 
detection under the name of " Boz." The 
etymology of the name puzzled the pundits. 
By some, it was thought to be a corruption 
of "Fusbos;" others maintained that it 
was a mistake in the print, and ought to be 
** Boss," which means a protuberance, or 
knob, which they said was a just definition 
of one who had suddenly started out from 
the dead level of literature, and made him- 
self all at once so prominent; not a few 
considered that it was a direct induction 
from " Buzz," in the which they were the 
more confirmed by the incessant vivacity of 
his writings which, like a humming sound, 
filled every corner of the subjects they en- 
tered; again it was asserted, that it was 
intended as a point-blank sarcasm upon 
44 Pos," the initial title of the dictatorial 
and sentitious school ; while the multitude 
at large believed that it was neither more 
nor less than an immediate descendant from 
the immortal "Bozzy." But the truth 
could not be long concealed ; and after con- 
jecture had wearied itself in vain specula- 
tions, it was discovered that " Boz " was a 
young gentleman, rejoicing in the name 
of Charles Dickens, Esq. When this was 
found out, every body exclaimed, " The 
dickens is in him ! " 

With the sketches of " Boz," we take it 
for granted, that all classes of our public, 
gentle and simple, are intimately acquainted. 



We, this month, give our readers an> oppor- 
tunity of looking upon the face of that rare 
" coger," taken in a mood of inward con- 
templation ; his spirit at the moment com- 
muning, doubtless, with Sam Weller, the 
choicest specimen extant of undepraved 
nature ; or, perhaps, cogitating upon the 
grievances of Oliver Twist, or the sublime 
series of surprises that are developing 
monthly in the philosophical enquiries of 
Mr. Pickwick. There he is to the life — 
does he look like one who had investigated 
the clamorous labyrinths of St. Giles's, or 
penetrated 'the dry arches of Waterloo 
Bridge ? Has he a single trace of ubiqui- 
tous satire in his countenance ? Has he an 
eye that appears to measure the living 
habitudes that surround him? Does he 
betray the scrutinising spirit of a Hogarth 
in that placid glance ? No ; it is the pro- 
vince of genius to work unseen ; to reveal 
itself only at its own high will and pleasure, 
and to put the rest of the world at its ease 
by hiding its superiority under a mien of 
generous equality. 

Whatever may be said or thought of 
the style or spirit of " Boz's " productions, 
their verisimilitude is undisputable. They 
reflect the manners to which they are 
addressed with a felicity that is inseparable 
from truth. Read one of those papers, and 
your imagination instantly transports you 
to the spot — the figures he describes are 
before you — their voices are in your ears 
— the very turn of their grimace, their 
attitudes, their peculiarities, are present to 
you. What picture of real life can be more 
faithful, more irresistibly ludicrous, and 
quiet withal, than the Sunday scene in 
St. Giles's, where the lounging population 
are painted smoking and leaning against the 
posts in the streets ? He catches the essen- 
tial and striking feature at once, and 
embodies it in a few touches that will 
survive the races they describe. The 
vrais&mblable is not " Boz's " line of art ; 
the max is with him all in all. What he 
gives you is literally true, but like a con- 
summate artist, he does not give it to you 
literally. It is not enough that a portrait 
should be a good likeness, it must bear a 
certain air and grace beyond the likeness to 
constitute excellence — and in this u Boz " 
is perfect. His dialogues, without straining 
for puns or mere surface effects, are ex-, 
cerpta from veritable life, or such as might 
have been veritable, or would have been so 
under the circumstances described, height- 
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ened of course, to make their full impres- 
sion. Then his minute details exhibit an 
almost instinctive knowledge of human 
character in the classes he depicts, and of 
the accessories of small and every-day 
events. For example, his description of 
the surgeon waiting for the poor woman's 
hour of release in the workhouse, arid 
u sitting with his face turned towards the 
fire, giving the palms of his hands a warm, 
and a rub, alternately : " — of Sam Weller 
preparing to write his love-letter, when, 
" looking carefully at the pen to see that 
there were no hairs in it, and dusting down 
the table, so that there should be no 
crumbs of bread under the paper, Sam 
tucked up the cuffs of his coat, squared his 
elbows, and composed himself to write ; " — 
of the preliminaries to the proceedings of 
the Temperance Society, when " the secre- 
tary having sneezed in a very impressive 
manner, and the cough which always seizes 
an assembly, when any thing particular is 
going to be done, having been duly per- 
formed, the following document was read, 
&c.; w — and the meeting of the opposite 
counsel in the court on the morning of 
Mr. Pickwick's trial (the whole of which 
is inimitable), nodding in a friendly manner 
to each other, and observing, to the horror 
of the defendant, that u it was a fine morn- 
ing;" are such exact representations of 
trivial things, as, however inconsequential 
in themselves, afford at once a test of the 
author s skill, and a clue to his unprece- 
dented success. The character of Sam 
Weller is rich in originality, and it is sus- 



tained throughout with such likelihood that 
we never feel as if there was one fraction 
of his individuality with which we could 
dispense, or as if there were any thing 
wanted to complete the delineation. But 
we need not multiply instances. They are 
all as familiar to the public as they are 
intelligible at first sight. The genius of 
"Boz" is not dramatic. If it were, it 
could not be so faithful to actual experi- 
ence. It is in the intermixture of descrip- 
tion and dialogue— of the language and 
tournure — the modes and costumes of his 
characters — that his merits and his triumph 
consist. And it may be observed as a 
curious and remarkable trait in these 
whimsical outlines of low and middle life, 
that while "Boz" brings before you with 
a graphic pen, the express image of the 
poorest and most ignorant orders, he never 
descends into vulgarity. The ordinary 
conversations of the loose and ribald multi- 
tude are faithfully reported, but by an adroit 
process of moral alchemy, all their offensive 
coarseness is imperceptibly extracted. He 
gives you the spirit, but not the letter of 
slang ; you are never repelled by abasing 
pruriences, and you are permitted in his 
pictures to enjoy the broad drollery, re- 
leased from all its repulsive associations. 
This is a peculiarity in the writings of 
" Boz," that reflects unbounded credit upon 
his taste. The subjects he selects are passed 
through the alembic of his mind, and come, 
if we may say so, purified before the 
public. 



FAREWELL. 



While tears are starting, 
And grief is smarting, 
At first sad parting 

With early friends : 
Each scene I treasure 
Of youthful pleasure, 
But youth's wild measure 

Of joy now ends. 

To meet tho* never, 
Farewell for ever, 
No change can sever 

Our faithful hearts. 
There while remaining, 
The goblet draining, 
No more complaining 

From him who parts. 



But grief is fitting, 

The final flitting, 

Our fond home quitting, 

And native land. 
Isle of the ocean, 
While pulse has motion, 
My heart's devotion 

Is to thy strand. 

No more fond dreaming 
Of bright hopes beaming, 
With pleasures teeming, 

And love's first spell ; 
The dream is over, 
The hapless lover 
Must play the rover, 

And say farewell. 

R. R. M. 
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Their Majesties and the royal suite arrived at 
Windsor in excellent health, on the 27th February. 
His Majesty held Levees on the 1st, 8th, 15th, 
and 22nd of March, which were attended by all 
the foreign ambassadors and fasluonables in town. 

A report was in circulation about the middle of 
the month, that the Duchess of Northumberland 
had resigned the appointment her Grace has so 
long held, of Governess to the Princess Victoria ; 
but we can assure our readers that there was not 
the slightest foundation for the statement. 

The Duke and Duchess of Sutherland are ex- 
pected to return from Pans the beginning of the 
present month. 

Prince Esterhazy will continue Ambassador at 
the Court of St. James's for the next three years. 
His Highness is expected to pay a short visit to 
Vienna. 

Almack's. — The Ladies Patronesses have ap- 
pointed their first ball for the present season, to 
take place on Wednesday the 19th of April. The 
Ladies Patronesses consist of the same distin- 
guished ladies as last season, with the addition of 
the Countess of Lichfield. The ball-room, tea, 
and refreshment rooms, retiring-iooms, &c, which 
were all newly ornamented throughout, at the com- 
mencement of last season, have undergone re- 
embellishment, and present a very elegant appear, 
ance. 

The Marquess and Marchioness of Anglesea, and 
the Ladies Mary and Adelaide Paget, are expected 
at lixbridge House, from Paris, the beginning of 
the present month. 

The Earl of Winchilsea has taken one of the 
new mansions in Wilton Crescent. 

The Earl of Yarborough is building a new 
schooner yacht, the Hestler, which is to be launched 
in May. 

A petition has been presented to his Majesty 
from Francis Horne, Esq. , Captain on half-pay of 
the 1 8th Regiment of Foot, claiming the title and 
dignity of Earl of Marchmont, which has been 
presented to the House of Lords, who have directed 
it to be considered by a committee of privileges. 

Viscount Rochfouealt, who is about to lead Miss 
Coutts Trotter to the altar, is a nephew of Prince 
Talleyrand. 



Lady Ashburton left Bath House, Piccadilly, 
on the 21st, for Hastings, to try the efficacy of the 
warm baths of that celebrated place. 

Lord Haddo, the eldest son of the Earl of 
Aberdeen, has taken his departure for the con- 
tinent. His Lordship will make the tour of France, 
Italy, Germany, Portugal, &c, previously to his 
return *to England. 

The present Lord Scarsdale,'who recently suc- 
ceeded to the title, is co-heir with the Dowager 
Lady Byron, of the Barony of Wentworth, now in 
abeyance. 

Lord Canterbury's two daughters, the Misses 
Marguerite and Ellen Home Purves, have been 
among the leading belles at the Court balls at 
the Tuileries, and were distinguished by the Dukes 
of Orleans and Nemours, who paid them much at- 
tention. 

It is announced in letters from Naples, that the 
beautiful and accomplished Lady Moncrief was 
about to be united to Colonel Crokatt, the parties 
being at present sojourning in that city. 

Sir William Gossett has appointed his son, 
Captain Gossett, Deputy- Assistant Serjeant-at- 
Arms to the House of Commons. 

Major-General Sir James Douglas is expected 
to assume the Lieutenant-Governorship of Guern- 
sey in May, vice Major-General Ross. Sir James 
has arrived in town from Limerick. 

The new Spanish Minister, Don Manuel 
D'Aguilar, has taken a mansion in Wimpole-Street. 

The Naval Commander-in-chief, on the North 
American station, Sir Peter Halkett, has just suc- 
ceeded to the Baronetcy of his brother, Sir Charles 
Halkett, Baronet. 

The Duke of Devonshire has presented to hi» 
niece, Mrs. D'Harcourt (late Miss Cavendish), % 
valuable bracelet and suite of brilliants, on the 
occasion of her late marriage.. * 

A meeting of Baronets was held on the 11th, at 
Sir Robert Fitzwygram's, in Connaught-Place, Sir 
Francis Schuckburgh in the chair ; where it was 
agreed that the petition to be presented to the King 
should solicit only the privilege of wearing the 
Ulster Badge, similar to that granted to and worn 
by the Nova Scotia Baronets. 
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Payneil, or the Disappointed Man. By 
Miles Stapleton, Esq., 2 vols. London : 
Richardson, 1837. 

This is a novel of the morbid class, 'written 'with 
more talent than the disagreeable subject to^whkh 
it is dedicated deserved. Payneil is a nobleman 
born with refined taste, but tormented by that 
restless longing after the unattainable, which is 
probably natural to men who inherit prosperity, 
and who, unfortunately, possess quite enough of 
genius, without occasion to call it into exercise, to 
make their whole lives miserable. The picture of 
this unsettled character is well drawn, but it is not 
sustained. In the end, Payneil degenerates into 
a common-place person — endeavour*, when it is 
too late, to make atonement for his errors, which 
is the last thing such a man would attempt — and 
after he has broken the heart that he seduced, and 
that trusted in him to the wreck of its own happi- 
ness, is consigned, not to poetical justice, but to 
the verdict of the reader, who is left to imagine a 
catastrophe that will suit his own sense of re- 
tribution. 

We believe there are many Paynells, such as we 
find in the opening of this story ; but we have a 
stronger reliance upon the influence of intermix- 
ture with the world, not to trust that there are 
few who would carry their inordinate passions with 
such headlong force to the destruction of the 
object they profess to love. Our hero fells in love 
-with one lady, and just as he is on the point of 
being married to her, he transfers his affections to 
another — the wife of his friend. After an interval 
of separation, voluntarily entered upon, they meet 
•gain, and Payneil succeeds, in a moment of 
womanly weakness, in carrying off the lady. An 
action and a divorce follow, and Payneil marries 
bis victim. But he is miserable notwithstanding 
—shoots his friend in a duel arising out of a false 
suspicion of his wife's honour — is cast into prison, 
and released just in time to receive her last words. 
There is much improbability in the narrative, but 
that might be forgiven. Its erroneous philosophy 
and immoral tendency are graver offences. It has 
an unhealthy tone that is calculated to make sen- 
sitive minds despair of repose : — assuredly, that is 
not the proper province of fiction. 

The Lives and Exploits of Banditti and 
Robbers in all Parts of the World. By 
C. M'Farlane, Esq., author of " Con- 
stantinople in 1829," &c. Family 
Library, No* LXII. London : Tegg and 
Co., 1837. 

Romance appropriates as its own the lives of 
the banditti, whose exploits are usually heightened 
in the relation to give them the necessary piquancy. 



But romance is very much at fault with truth : 
and the Sicilian marauder, pouring down grape 
shot into a narrow ravine where some bridal party 
perhaps is wending its way to the nearest taverna 
to spend the happiest day of the young hearts then 
and there bound together, is by no means so 
attractive an individual as Mrs. Ratcliffe, in her 
Italian landscapes, or Mr. Diraond in his melo- 
dramas, would have us believe. Yet there is, after 
all, a fine, healthy, picturesque air about those 
mountain robbers ; and if but one half of the stories 
which we hear of their magnanimity, their gene- 
rosity, and their heroism, were true, the interest 
we take in them would not be wholly thrown 
away. But the fact is, that they are objects of 
interest only in the caves of Salvator Rosa, or 
the pages of writers like Manzoni, who possess 
the art of employing such materials to the best 
advantage. Of all classes of men in the world, 
those very banditti are unquestionably the most 
depraved : they do not exhibit a single virtue, not 
even one of those savage virtues which take a shape 
of grandeur in barbarous life ; they are merciless, 
faithless even to each other, destitute of all princi- 
ples of honour, living by prey, like the wild animals 
of the forest ; and having entered into a league 
against their fellows, they are utterly indifferent 
to all those social obligations which bind and con- 
trol the rest of mankind. The stories about their 
levies upon the rich to contribute to the wants of 
the poor are mere inventions ; they never help the 
poor except in those districts where the people, 
oppressed by the government, are glad to receive 
assistance from any quarter, and willing to accept 
bribes from the banditti to keep their secrets. 
Hence it is, that in some parts of Germany, in 
divided and subjugated Italy, and in the moun- 
tainous parts of Spain, a confederacy exists between 
the free troops that live by plunder, and the 
peasantry who share their profits indirectly. It is 
to such combinations that so many thrilling cir- 
cumstances are to be attributed, which modern 
invention has converted into dramas : — the dark 
hut, the mysterious woodman, and his beldame 
wife; the suspicious looks and mutterings of the two 
or three grim fellows who lurk in the chimney 
corner ; the rising horrors of the traveller as he 
glances at the starved room in which he is placed 
for the night ; the voices under the window — the 
whistle outside— the lantern, poniard, and sack. 
That the peasants are in many remote quarters 
linked with the robbers, is unfortunately too true ; 
but it is still more deplorable that some of the con- 
tinental governments, instead of suppressing by the 
strong hand of the law those daring revolutions 
against the peace and security of the people, have on 
numberless occasions entered into treaties with the 
freebooters. Why is it that the road from Naples 
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to Rome is infested, even in the daylight, by roving 
banditti ? Surely, if safety were to bo found any 
where in the Papal states, it would be in a spot so 
close to the seat of authority, and actually within 
the immediate jurisdiction o(tbe Holy See. The 
Pope's bull penetrates to the most distant points, 
and is religiously obeyed. Why is not his 
Holiness's secular power equally influential ? A 
union of the sacred office with the desolating func- 
tions of the robber is by no means a novelty ; one 
of the most remarkable of the Italian brigands was 
an abbot — a fellow who used to say his prayers 
with regularity, and who employed with scrupulous 
propriety the most solemn apostrophes to his faith 
during the acts of spoliation, and sometimes of 
murder. When this atrocious hypocrite was at 
at last apprehended, he had the impudence to 
remonstrate against the sin of laying rough hands 
upon a minister of the church ! 

It is a received and generally admitted axiom 
in political science, that despotisms, however 
injurious they may be in other respects, are in- 
variably productive of subordination in the body 
of the people. Indeed, they would seem, a priori, 
to render such subordination a matter of absolute 
necessity. In Italy, however, under the domi- 
nation of Austria, as well as under the still more 
repulsive sway of Napoleon, the arbitrary principle 
certainly did not produce, and is not likely ever to 
produce, such results. Then the absence of sym- 
pathy on the part of the rulers has been seized upon 
as a convenient excuse for the worst excesses on the 
part of the discontented multitude. Fear evidently 
never enters into their calculations; abandoning 
society upon the first provocation which they 
receive, and which usually springs from some 
wanton crime of their own, (the murder of a rival 
in a love affair is the favourite apology for taking 
up arms against society at large,) they surrender 
themselves unhesitatingly to a course of criminali- 
ties in which neither sex nor condition, nor the 
ties of blood, nor the common obligations of 
humanity, restrain their desperate proceedings. 
Having once yielded themselves up to this, a life 
of pillage, they rarely return to tranquil and honest 
occupations ; partly, no doubt, because they have 
lost the confidence of their own order, but chiefly 
because they have lost their zest for virtue. It is 
clear, therefore, that despotic institutions are fruit- 
ful of other evils besides the reduction of popular 
rights, and that crime flourishes under them in more 
rank luxuriance than in any other political atmo- 
sphere. If the government of Spain were not 
distracted by internal feuds— if it were a govern- 
ment founded upon the affections of Spaniards, the 
prowling assassins who live in its mountain re- 
treats would have been long since extirpated ; and 
but that Italy, ever since the extinction of her 
proud republics, has been the victim of a succes- 
sion of invasions, there is no reason to doubt that 
the ancient spirit of chivalry which still lingers on 
her soil must have expelled her Vardarellis and 
her Marco Sciarras from her bosom. Mr. M* Far- 



lane attempts to explain the existence of banditti 
in particular countries by a reference to the facili- 
ties which their geographical circumstances present 
for retreat and shelter. Thus the Abruzzi, with 
its vast ranges, its gloomy valleys, and impene- 
trable forests, is a tempting region for men who 
live by unlawful exactions upon life and property, 
one half of whose lives is spent in the toil of 
escaping from the consequences of the villanies 
committed in the other half. But this theory, 
however ingenious, will not hold good. Switzer- 
land, crowning the stormy Alps, full of deep 
gorges and Cimmerian woods, rocks, cataracts, 
caverns, and tortuous passages, is almost wholly 
free from such confederations. Then Mr. M*Far- 
lane suggests that frontier lines are a favourite 
resort for marauders, because while the authorities 
are on the alert on one side, the pursued have but 
to cross over to the other, and so maintain a con- 
stant evasion of offended justice. But why do we 
not find this suggestion realised in France, iu 
Prussia, in Austria Proper, in Holland, and in 
Belgium ? Because, simply, the governments of 
those countries are too powerful for the alienated 
masses, who are consequently compelled, for their 
own sakes, to observe laws that are strengthened by 
the allegiance of the great body of the people. 

The whole subject is well worthy of inquiry, 
and will yet afford a much more luminous and 
learned work than this anecdotical volume. Mr. 
M'Farlane limits himself almost exclusively to 
Italy, with which he is best acquainted although he 
professes to include all parts of the world. His 
accounts of the American buccaneers, of the robber 
associations of the East, of the German freebooters, 
and even of the Spanish and Portuguese banditti, 
are exceedingly brief and unsatisfactory. Nor is 
his history — if it can be so called — of the craft in 
Italy distinguished by the research which we had a 
right to expect. It is chiefly confined to our own 
times, and to such facts as he gathered on the spot 
himself. There is very little tradition, scarcely 
any review of the origin and growth of the plun- 
dering fraternities, and, indeed, little more than 
sketches, such as are to be found every day in our 
periodicals. Nor is the book well written; the 
style is bald and unfinished, and without attaining 
the gravity of an historical narrative, it has not 
even the qualities of a romance. We should 
perhaps have been induced to have entered more 
into details, but that the work is a reprint from a 
book published five years ago ; indeed, one of the 
tales was originally printed in this magazine. 

The Gambler s Dream. 3 vols. London : 
E. Bull, 1837. 

A new species of fiction distinguishes these days, 
when invention seems to be put to its last struggles 
in the chase of novelty. When Werther was 
written, the public taste ran upon extravagant 
portraits of illicit passion ; but then they were 
drawn with unusual refinement ; the style at least 
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w*i elegant, the allusions were in the most 
poetical spirit, and nothing was wanted to give a 
tone of elevation to immorality. Now, however, 
the immorality is presented to us in the coarsest 
shapes; dialogues quite as remarkable for vul- 
garity as for pruriency conduct us through narra- 
tives of extravagant folly and the worst descriptions 
of levity ; virtue is painted in such excess as to he 
rendered unnatural, while vice is bored so shame- 
lessly that it cannot he mistaken ; and a mocking 
tone of ribald satire is insinuated through the 
whole to give it pungency, as cooks spice their 
dishes to stimulate the palates of gourmands. 
Of such materials is this work composed. But 
the reader shall judge for himself. A defeated 
gambler returns home late at night, stripped of his 
money, and, sitting down at his fireside to ruminate 
upon his ill luck, he falls asleep. In his dreams 
his imagination reverts to the haunt of his daylight 
visions, and conducts him to Crockford's cellar, 
where Nicholas — the estimable gentleman in black 
— iq carousing with six congenial friends who repre- 
sent different parts of the world. They entertain 
each other with various narratives of their several 
experiences, and their narratives constitute the 
contents of the volumes. Let the reader create as 
much diablerie as his fancy can conjure up ; let 
him. suppose scenes of levity, of loose wit, and 
vulgar humour; let him pick from the modern 
theatres of France some of its most revolting sub- 
jects, and then mix up the whole without the 
slightest regard to probability, propriety of expres- 
sion, or the respect that is due to the ordinances 
of society, and he may form a slight notion of the 
character of this work. If the author of these 
volumes possessed less ability than these objec- 
tionable tales discover, his sins would be of less 
moment. But he is gifted precisely with that 
kind of facility in composition, that free and easy 
turn of expression, which is mistaken by general 
readers for the type of extensive resources, and an 
unusual command of language ; but which in reality 
evinces no higher quality than familiarity with the 
art of writing, or, which is more probable, contempt 
for its restrictions. The novel will be pronounced 
at once to be clever by superficial people : but 
when they have read it to the close, they will 
be convinced that its cleverness consists in tact, 
and that it is deficient, not merely in moral power 
and knowledge of human life, but in solid judg- 
ment and good taste. 

The Carthusiasn, No. I. London, 1837. 

A production of the scholars of the Charter- 
house, and, like all works got up by inexperienced 
persons, a little behind the spirit of the times. The 
Carthusiasn is intended, we suppose, to be a 
magazine, but the intervals that are to elapse 
between the issuing of the numbers — some months 
—take it at once out of the class to which it 
appears in shape and design to belong. In the 
silent intervals of time it will be utterly for- 
gotten. The tone of the articles is that of young 



and enthusiastic students, with the classical writers 
fresh in their minds, the heathen mythology at 
their fingers' ends, and themes faded in the reading 
world, but new to them, restored to a sort of 
second birth in their fancies. We need hardly, 
add, that except amongst the immediate connec- 
tions of the writers, who will, of course, feel an 
interest in the intellectual progress of their young 
friends, this magazine cannot succeed. Its price is 
extravagant for the matter it furnishes, and the 
matter itself is too deficient in weight to arrest 
public attention. 

Tales in Prose for the Young. By Mary 
Howitt. London : E. Wilson, 1837. 

"We wish William Howitt had never committed 
his literary name to his History of Priestcraft. It 
was a work of desecration for one who had gained 
so much upon the affections of the world by gentler 
means. We do not condemn that work from any 
secular or religious objections to its historical state- 
ments, into which we should be very reluctant to 
enter, but we condemn it as the production of a 
writer who possessed higher and more ennobling 
modes of influencing the hearts of his readers, and 
who ought to have left the arena of worldly con- 
tention to others. It may all be very true that 
the clergy is a grasping and oppressive race — that 
they have betrayed in all ages an inordinate love of 
power — that the union of church and state is inju- 
rious to the spiritual as well as the temporal welfare 
of the people : and, whether we feel inclined to 
challenge the truth of any one, or of all these pro- 
positions, or to admit them, we do not the less 
regret that William Howitt should have stepped 
out of the sunshine of poetry and practical morals, 
to pierce the gloom of party strife and sectarian 
bitterness. It is as if Charles Lamb bad written 
a book in favour of a penal code. The name of 
Howitt was associated with such pleasant thoughts, 
that this deviation from the path in which he excels 
—read his Book of the Seasons — must always be 
lamented as a circumstance that diminishes his 
claim upon our attention, by depriving him, more 
or less, of the charm of his early reputation. But 
we must still try to estimate Mary Howitt as if no 
such angry book had been written by her husband. 
She, at least, is all truth, and goodness, and charity, 
and moral beauty. Her verses have still the same 
picturesque freshness, the same love of nature, the 
same relish of virtue ; and her tales and essays are 
still distinguished by the same exquisite simplicity 
and unaffected pathos. The little book before us 
is every way worthy of the numerous similar pro- 
ductions which have proceeded from the same pen. 
It consists of fifteen tales — short, adapted to the 
capacity of young persons, and insinuating in each 
a little moral through a medium so agreeable as 
to impress it vividly upon the mind. Perhaps the 
first is the best, although by no means the most 
vraisemblable, or the most ambitious. As a true 
description of poverty, it is excellent. The drama 
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of " The Two Boys of Florence" inculcates to 
noble a sentiment that it may be recommended as a 
study for a private play : and u The Three Wishes " 
deserves equal praise for the wholesome truths it 
enforces. 

The Outcast. London, 1837. 

The Irishman, who went to Paris for the purpose 
of teaching the English language, is the only 
parallel we can find for the author of the Outcast. 
The Irishman, who undertook to teach English to 
the French, forgot that he was totally ignorant of 
the French language ; and the author of the Out- 
cast, when he undertook to write a poem, appears 
to have been equally ignorant of the fact, that he 
knew nothing whatever of the nature and constitu- 
tion of poetry. He might as well have undertaken 
a voyage to the moon. The work is an outrage 
upon English grammar, common sense, and mere 
metrical propriety. It is difficult to conceive, that 
any human creature should have been organised 
with so defective an ear for the common music of 
the commonest measure in verse. Here are two 
examples :— 

Thither my way I led— as I drew 
Nearer, less indistinct it grew— 
So on the canvas we may see 
An indistinct imagery — 

Then her— my sister— all at once 
They rushed upon my remembrance. 

Of the prosaic, one specimen will be quite enough : 

More wildly glared his eye, and his 
Features more plainly spoke disease. 

There are a multitude of such lines as these, in 
which the author having found a jingle for the fag 
end of the line, believes that he has fulfilled the 
whole demands of the verse. Vulgarity of expres- 
sion is another characteristic of this production. 

Doubting, T've paused amid ber reign 

To calm my raffing: thoughts, and know 
If such were sanity or no. 

A picture Of a horrible catastrophe that happened 
to the hero — why, or wherefore, is a matter of no 
moment— will give a tolerably accurate notion of 
the poet's powers in the delineation of the fiercer 
emotions. 

My joints grew weak— my eyes grew dim: 
A dizzy faintness seized my head; 

A palsy shook my every limb — 

The flesh upon my back grew dead! 
The lashes fell with weight of lead ! 

A fiery throe of pain would dart, 

As through my vitals, to my heart ; 

I sank— Me seizings held my weight. 

Powerless and inanimate : 

A living corse !— for me, no pain, 

No pride, no hope, did now remain. 

No sun, no light, no dark was there, 

No lash, no executioner/ 

Recited by such an eminent actor as old Grimaldi 
these lines would produce an irresistible effect upon 
the stage. We recommend the author to try his 



•kill iaHragedy ; slaughter comet natural to hinr 
and these vigorous convulsions would obtain im- 
mortality at Sadler's Wells. 



By Mrs. Sherwood- 



The Monk of Cimie'9. 
London, 1837. 

Wc have some doubts whether this Monk is not 
quite as bad in one way, as his more celebrated 
predecessor was in another. Mrs. Sherwood'* 
object in this story, is to establish the purity of the 
Protestant faith by one revolting example of the 
errors of Popery ; and to vindicate the doctrines of 
original sin and justification by faith alone through 
a fictitious narrative which contains so many im- 
probabilities, that, in point of feet, it proves nothing 
at all— except the ardent zeal of the writer. We 
should be glad to see Protestantism defended by 
means less open to objection, and better sustained 
by a logical foundation* Mrs. Sherwood's Monk 
is a creature of her own invention — a man who, 
after a life of iniquity in the Roman Catholic 
church, returns to bis early faith, and becomes an 
earnest disseminator of Gospel truth. What is all 
this worth in the discussion of controverted doc- 
trines ? Does it lead us one step nearer to truth to 
find an imaginary hypocrite outraging all laws 
human and divine under the disguise of the cowl ? 
May not the offended Roman exclaim that the 
Monk of Cimi6s is a preposterous libel upon his 
faith, which he leaves exactly as he found it? We 
agree upon all points with Mrs. 8herwood, in her 
estimate of the purity of the reformed raith : we 
repudiate, as strongly as she does, the convenient 
doctrine of "good works," although we are bound 
to admit that it has its utility in its influence over 
the majority of its professors: we condemn as un- 
8 P ar * n gtyi the vices that are committed under the 
impunity of the sacred office — but we desire to see 
our own faith sustained, not by recriminations 
against an antagonist church, but by proofs of its own 
sufficiency. These proofs are abundant — they may 
be traced, if needs be, through the writings of the 
early fathers— they are to be found in the reluct- 
ant acknowledgments even of distinguished Roman 
Catholic prelates, Bossuet, Fenelon, and GanganeUi ;- 
and, above all, they may be seen in the imperish- 
able spring of truth — the Scriptures, from which 
all Christians alike derive their creeds. Why then 

adopt a less decisive method of asserting them a 

method objectionable in spirit, and conceived in a 
vicious taste ? 

Spartacus; or, the Roman Gladiator. A 
Tragedy in Five Acts. By Jacob Jones, 
Esq., Banister at Law. London, 183?. 

This is, in all points, a better ^ragedy than Dr. 
Bird's founded .on the same subject, and is more 
effective in its construction than the Longinus of 
the same author. The story of the insurrection of 
the- gladiator's is very clearly told ; the dialogue is 
energetic and true to nature, the more prominent 
features of the event are skilfully drawn out, and 
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the conclusion of the whole is replete with a wild 
grandeur which, however tumultuous and douhtfal 
it might appear upon the stage, fills the imagination 
of the reader with a sense of greatness worthy of 
the subject. It must he observed, however, that 
Mr. Clones seriously hurts the dignity of the play 
by frequent references to the action, which inter- 
rupts the natural progress of the scene, and shatters 
the dialogue into fragments. We can hardly ven- 
ture to judge how this accumulation of melo- 
dramatic effects would succeed in the theatre ; but 
all experience in such compositions would lead us 
to suspect that it would lower the tone of the piece 
considerably, and reduce it much below the level 
of legitimate tragedy. The subject was, in itself, 
sufficiently exciting and picturesque without these 
numerous accessories of the bye-play; and the 
labour of the author ought to have been directed, 
not to heighten the irrepressible bustle of the plot, 
but to subdue it by a larger infusion of mind. 
Spartacus was susceptible of a more dignified cha- 
racter than he has received either from Dr. Bird or 
Mr. Jones ; both of whom have described him as 
a bero of muscles, animated by the pride of freedom 
and courage — but little more. The passion of 
liberty might have been more nobly expressed in 
bis person, and his wife would have been better 
employed in the exercise of her feminine and 
softening influences, than in directing the course of 
his ferocious passions. The contrast would have 
given increased beauty and power to the entire 
conception. As it is, the surface of the play is agi- 
tated, from the beginning to the end, by the convul- 
sions of the civil war ; there is no interval of repose 
—no gleam of tenderness or remorse — the stage is 
filled with clamour — and a vivid colouring falls 
over the whole. That Mr. Jones possesses decided 
requisites for dramatic composition — that he has 
little more to do in order to secure success, than to 
cultivate a turn for tranquillity in his muse — is 
apparent throughout this piece; which, whatever 
may be its faults on the score of rigid taste, is 
constructed with tact, and written with ability. 
The characters are boldly individualised — the senti- 
ments are forcible and just — the transitions are 
sternly marked and striking, both morally and 
pic tonally ; and the general impression which the 
perusal of the drama leaves upon the mind, is that 
of high power somewhat superabundantly displayed, 
and requiring to be restrained and regulated for 
higher efforts in the difficult pursuit which the 
author has selected. 

Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott. 
By J. G. Lockhart. Vol. i. Edinburgh : 
Cadell. 1837. 

There is no man of our century, except Napo- 
leon, about whom so much has been written, and 
is likely yet to be written, and concerning whom 
so much may be written, as Sir Walter Scott. 
From the highest periodical to the lowest — from 
the Quarterly Review to the Mirror — from the 
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Times to the Police Gazette — he has already filled 
a larger" space than any other individual to whom 
attention was attracted simply by the force of his 
own merits. Yet the subject is not yet exhausted, 
and there remains behind the fullest and most cir. 
cumstantial biography, which is now in course of 
publication, and into which, no doubt, all the 
scattered memoranda of his contemporaries will 
be collected. It is worthy of observation, that 
the facilities which exist for procuring materials of 
this nature in the present state of literature, ex- 
hibit a remarkable contrast to the obstacles that 
impeded all such inquiries, even so lately as fifty 
years ago. When any distinguished person dies 
now, every body who has any thiug to relate of 
him, if it be only an incidental conversation, or a 
day spent in his society, hurries forward to con- 
tribute it to the general stock : there is always a 
newspaper or a magazine open to receive the pre- 
cious reminiscences, and so a multitude of details 
are brought out that, half a century back, would 
have been altogether lost to the world. Then 
the biography of a celebrated individual was un- 
dertaken with great diligence, as a work beset with 
impediments, and it was usually executed after all 
with an indifferent mastery of the subject ; so ex- 
tremely difficult was it to obtain the necessary in- 
formation. Take, for instance, " Murphy's Life 
of Garrick," a work written by one who was in- 
timately acquainted with his hero during the best 
part of his life, who was interwoven with his pro- 
fession, and who possessed excellent opportunities, 
we have reason to suppose, for collecting data. 
That book hardly deserves to be called a biogra- 
phy of Garrick. Any person who had been in 
the habit of frequenting the theatres might have 
written it from the play-bills. It contains nothing 
more than a record (by no means a full one either) 
of the pieces brought forward by Garrick from time 
to time, with occasional criticisms of a very infe- 
rior order upon the performances. Then take a 
contemporary of Garrick' s — the inimitable Gold- 
smith. Bishop Percy was expected to have under- 
taken his biography, but he postponed it day after 
day, and it was not until the indefatigable Mr. Prior, 
with great disadvantages, and after a considerable 
lapse of years, devoted himself to the task, that the 
public obtained the long desired memoir. 

Mr. Lockhart is, perhaps, the most competent 
person living to write the Life of Scott. His con- 
nection with him not only gave him constant 
access to his privacy, but afforded him unlimited 
power to make use of all his papers, and to insti- 
tute such necessary enquiries amongst his imme- 
diate relatives and friends, as might be useful to 
the purpose in hand. He is in fact his literary 
executor. So far as this volume goes, he appears 
to have dedicated himself industriously to his 
labour of love, and we are satisfied, from the 
specimen it affords of the whole, that the work 
will abundantly repay the curiosity of the public. 
Fortunately for the world, Sir Walter Scott put 
together a short sketch of his own life, which Mr. 
c c 
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Lockhart discovered in time to insert in the open, 
ing of this volume. The autobiographical frag- 
ment was written in 1808, but about the year 
1826, Sir Walter added a few elucidatory notes to 
it here and there, that enhance its value in no 
slight degree. It is much to be regretted that 
this sketch is so short, for the candour and 
bonhommie it evinces are so delightful as to make 
us feel that nobody else could have compiled a 
memoir of Scott with so much fidelity as he 
would have done it himself. There is more of the 
character of the man in this brief paper, than there 
could be in a thousand volumes from the pen of 
the ablest, and best informed of his contemporaries. 
Mr. Lockhart's narrative, however, is valuable on 
account of the great number of particulars it in- 
cludes — its pains- taking research into all matters 
connected with Scott's first steps in life— his first 
love and disappointment — his marriage — bis pro- 
gress at the bar — his translations from the German 
—his first play— his Border Minstrelsy — his con- 
tributions to the Edinburgh Review — and the pub- 
lication of his Tristrem, with which event this 
volume terminates. As it would be impossible for us 
in the limited space to which we are unavoidably 
confined, to enter into details with any advantage 
either to our readers or ourselves, we must dismiss 
the work with this general indication of its charac- 
ter, postponing, until the whole shall have been 
issued, such observations as the subject may sug- 
gest. But we cannot close the book without com- 
mending it earnestly to our readers. It promises 
to afford a complete review of the life of our 
northern Ariosto ; not merely a correct and cir- 
cumstantial account of incidents, but a develop- 
ment of the progress of his studies, his projects, 
and his literary proceedings. Mr. Lockhart has 
performed his arduous labour with a skill and 
assiduity commensurate to its demands, and the 
work is fairly -entitled to take its place amongst 
the best biographies in our language. 

Ermangarde, a Tale of the twelfth century. 
Royalist Lyrics ; and other poems. By 
Eliza Heywood, Cheltenham, 1837. 
If there be nothing else curious in the poem of 
Ermangarde, the story at least is of an uncommon 
kind. The scene is the Rhine :— one of the tur- 
retted crags is assailed by a robber chieftain, one 
of that fierce band whose depredations led to the 
formation of the Hanseatic league (at least we 
presume so, for the narrative is not very clear 
upon that point) : the castle is burned, and its 
master perishes in the affray ; but an infant son 
is saved, aud he lives to go to the wars himself, 
and become a count of the empire : — he falls in 
love with Ermangarde, the daughter of his patron ; 
they exchange vows, and he goes to the Holy 
Land ; — but in a few months she learns that he 
has proved unfaithful, and married a Jewish girl, 
under very dishonourable circumstances, that he 
died in battle, and bequeathed his wife and son to 
her care. This rather extraordinary legateeship 



Ermangarde discharges with exemplary kindness. 
A year and a half elapse, during which time the 
wife and son reside with the ill-treated lady; 
when the forsworn knight suddenly appears. The 
report of his death was erroneous, and he has re- 
turned to thank the good Ermangarde for her 
bounty to his wife. Some time passes away very 
pleasantly, all three living together as happily as 
possible : but at last the wife becomes jealous, 
(not, we suspect, before she had good cause), and 
Ermangarde pines sadly, and at last dies iu the 
act of saying her prayers before her father's tomb. 
Such is the tale, the versification of which is in all 
respects worthy of the singular incidents it records. 
We looked through the volume for the Royalist 
Lyrics, announced in the title-page, but could not 
find them. We perceive, however, that Eliza 
Heywood, who, of course must know more about 
the matter than the governments of France and 
England, recognizes Don Carlos as King of Spain, 
and that she is strongly opposed to the Irish 
Municipal Corporation Bill. These are the prin- 
cipal points of interest in this lady's volume — 
as to the verses they come for the most part 
within the description of that happy species of 
composition, called " nonsense verses.'" 

The History of Party, from the rise of the 
Whig and Tory factions in the reign of 
Charles II. to the passing of the Reform 
Bill. By George Wingrove Cooke, 
Esq., Barrister at Law, author of 
" Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke," &c 
Vol. II. London : J. Macrone, 1837. 

The period embraced in this volume of Mr. 
Cooke's work is one of considerable interest in our 
domestic history ; it includes the eventful in- 
terval between 1714 and 1762, from the accession 
of George I. to the celebrated administration of 
Lord Bute under George III. The public men 
who flourished during those fifty years would be 
enough in themselves to give importance to the 
record ; but the struggle of principles, and the 
political changes that took place, are even of still 
higher moment. Mr. Cooke exhibits a very im- 
partial review of facts, and a just estimate of the 
characters of the principal politicians of the time ; 
be dissects with ability the intrigues of both parties, 
and traces with clearness and without prejudice 
those influences that led, year after year, to that 
complete change of sides which renders the history 
of the Whigs and Tories a practical homily upou 
the corruption of human nature. But it must not 
be supposed that this work introduces the reader to 
the progress of public opinion, and the formation of 
distinct parties amongst the people at large. It 
gives no more than the history of the leaders, of 
the political cliques, of the ignoble contention of 
the few to appropriate to themselves the offices of 
emolument and power. He shows the machinery 
behind the curtain — how certain effects were pro- 
duced upon the stage, the squabbles of the green- 
room, the casting of the parts, the malicious jests 
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•f the shelved actors to put the performers out, the 
prompter's stool, the property man's room, the 
rehearsal, and the full play. But the audience is 
left in shadow, looking on at the drama, excited 
occasionally at a distance, but seldom betraying 
any strong symptoms of either censure or applause. 
In this respect, perhaps, some readers will be dis- 
appointed with the book ; but we believe, notwith- 
standing, that it offers a very philosophical solu- 
tion of the real meaning of the word party, which, 
instead of representing a large mass of the people, 
is, in truth, no more than the title of those knots 
of individuals who agitate in the name of the 
masses. Mr. Cooke's work, therefore, will in this 
single point of view help to clear the eyes of 
Englishmen of a great delusion, and confirm them 
in their advances towards that conclusion at which 
all reflecting minds are now rapidly arriving — that 
the interest of the nation is an interest totally dis- 
tinct from that of the Whigs and Tories, and all 
other factions of every denomination. 

The series of intrigues presented by the succes- 
sive administrations that occupied the half century 
which immediately followed the accession of the 
House of Hanover, cannot be paralleled during 
any similar period of time in our history. The 
leaders were utterly regardless of principle ; they 
even sacrificed the outward virtue of keeping 
up appearances. Their whole object was to 
get and to keep office. The opposition re- 
venged themselves upon the ministry, what- 
ever might be their professions, by uncompromising 
hostility, sometimes at the cost of the most shame- 
less apostacy, and always with undisguised, con- 
tempt for consistency. The Tories, tired of being 
kept out of place, and finding that there was nothing 
more to be hoped for from the Stuarts, made no 
scruple of turning round, or abusing the kingly 
office as an instrument of despotism, and of main- 
taining with even more furious ardour than the 
Whigs, the principles of the «* glorious revolution." 
Nor were the Whigs much better, whenever it 
suited their purpose to shift their opinions; but 
having had a longer tenure of office, and a continua- 
tion of accidents having given them a lengthened 
ascendency, they were, by the force of circum- 
stances rather than of the integrity inherent in 
themselves, more consistent than their opponents. 
But neither of them, considered as a party, acting 
in combined movement, and labouring to impress 
their principles upon the age, are entitled to the 
respect of posterity. And even taken individually, 
few of their members can be regarded with im- 
plicit admiration. Chatham alone stands aloof 
from the corruption of the times. He was a pure 
Whig of the old school, and party was dignified in 
his person. It was Walpole who first said that 
every" man had his price; and he conducted the 
government strictly upon that doctrine. When 
Pulteney was out, Walpole hoped to purchase his 
support by a place in the household ; but Pulteney, 
who was one of the most eloquent, and least scru- 
pulous men of the day, relaxed by degrees from his 
slight connexion with his former colleagues ; and 



at last broke into fierce opposition," carrying his 
hostility so far as to join in a crusade against them 
with Bolingbroke, who had just then returned 
from France, and renounced his own principles. Even 
Marlborough was a Whig only by accident ; it 
was because they supported him in bis wars that he 
embraced their doctrines, after having previously 
been a Tory. Of the instability of Bolingbroke, 
his infidelity, his recklessness and abandonment 
of all shew of honesty, it is superfluous to speak : 
his character is to the full as well known as the 
versatility of his genius. To politicians of this 
stamp, the administration of the affairs of the 
country was entrusted during the first years of the 
Hanoverian dynasty, when the king could scarcely 
speak Euglish, and the court was under a foreign 
influence, very uncongenial to the spirit of the 
people. The vices that crept into the government 
were manifold and degrading, and the House of 
Commons was converted into an arena for the 
display of those unworthy tactics, which used to be 
exhibited at elections in the rotten boroughs, when 
the candidates, fighting for victory alone, were 
perfectly indifferent to the means or the instruments 
they employed. The elevation of Pitt to power 
suddenly checked this downward progress of minis- 
terial policy. Unsupported by connections, free 
from the chains of party, and sustained solely by 
the strength of his own resolutions, and the 
purity of his intentions, he dismayed the venal 
courtiers that surrounded him, and had sufficient 
confidence in the attachment of the people to bring 
forward his militia-bill — a measure which was met at 
the moment with well-feigned horror by his adver- 
saries. The removal of Pitt to make way for Lord 
Bute, was one of those mistakes of which so many 
were committed in the reign of George III., 
glorious in the accumulation of fortunate accidents. 
At this point, the second volume of Mr. Cooke's 
history teminates ; and the industry that has been 
bestowed upon its treatment entitle it to the 
attention of all classes of readers. Whigs and 
Tories will alike find themselves faithfully re- 
flected in its pages. 

1. Crichton. By W. H. Ainsworth, Esq., 
author of " Rookwood." 3 Vols. Lon- 
don : R. Bentley. 1837. 

2. AbelAllnutt. By the author of " Hajji 
Baba." 3 Vols. London : R. Bentley. 
1837. 

3. Picciola ; or Captivity Captive. By M. 
de Saintine. 2 Vols. London : H. Col- 
burn. 1837. 

4. The Divorced. By Lady Charlotte 
Bury, authoress of " Flirtation," &c. 
2 Vols. London : H. Colburn. 1837. 

5. Manuella ; or the Executioner's 
Daughter. 3 Vols. London : R. Bent- 
ley. 1837. 

We place these works of fiction together, not 
for the purpose of instituting comparisons amongst 
them, but for the sake of brevity. We will take 
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them in the order in which we have enumerated 
them above, and give the result of a careful exa- 
mination of each in aa short a compass as possible. 
1 . The circumstances of the life of Crichton are 
involved in considerable doubt. Until the ap- 
pearance of the Memoir by Mr. Francis Tytler, 
there was very little known concerning him. The 
received opinion of his extraordinary versatility was 
hardly more than conjectural ; nor did Mr. Tytler's 
researches satisfactorily establish as facts those 
numerous legends of his genius that have descended 
to us. It has even been questioned whether such 
a person ever lived : the place of his birth has 
been disputed, although it is now generally 'ad- 
mitted to have been Scotland: and some erudite 
commentators have endeavoured to prove, upon 
testimony that was, to themselves at least, con. 
elusive, that the attributes of several persona were 
concentrated in oue to make np that ideal of ex- 
cellence known as the " admirable Crichton." Mr. 
Aina worth, in a preface that burthens and spoils 
the spirit of the romance, labours to establish a 
single point beyond Mr. Tytler's discoveries — the 
ajfiche of Aldus the younger : but there is a diffi- 
culty about the date, which carries him into a 
long dissertation of no earthly interest: and so 
that which really constituted the charm of the 
story — its uncertainty and mystery — is in a mea- 
sure taken away by the pains which the author has 
employed to shew that it is no romance after all. 
His treatment of the subject, however, exhibits 
abundant proof that he believes the whole matter 
to be apocryphal, for he surrounds Crichton with 
such a group of theatrical personages, and places 
him in such a labyrinth of improbabilities, that the 
most credulous reader must close the work, mar- 
velling whether such events ever happened. The 
court of Henri Trois, the brilliant and gallant 
knights of that day, the heartless Catherine de 
Medicis, conspiring against her own son, the gentle 
Margaret de Valois, and the wonderful Crichton, 
fill the canvass with figures of absorbing interest. 
But the actual thread of story is very slight, and 
were it not for the boldness of the colouring, the 
extravagance of the incidents, and the richness of 
the costume, there would be very little in the work 
to sustain the attention of the reader. It is written, 
however, with ability— the conception is good — 
the filling in is undoubtedly wild, but clever ; and 
it has the merit all throughout of exciting curiosity. 
It takes up the life of Crichton when he has at- 
tained the meridian of his triumphant youth, in a 
disputation at the University of Paris, and leaves 
him on the eve of marriage. This section of his 
career was enough for the purposes of romance— 
his learning and his gallantries would have over- 
loaded the page, and Mr. Ains worth has judiciously 
restricted himself to a few points of his many-sided 
character. Several lyrics are interspersed through 
the chapters — but few of them are of much value. 
The Literary Gazette says, that they are transla- 
tions of poems written by Crichton. "Would the 
learned critic be good enough to inform the public 
upon what authority he makes that statement ? 



2. Mr. Morier's former novels hardly prepared 
us to expect a work so simple, pure, and truthful 
as Abel Allnutt. In this fiction he ventures upon 
a field totally different from that which he occu- 
pied with so much success in Hajji Baba, where 
the oriental diction supplies so large a portion of 
the vraisemblance of the story. The tale of Abel 
Allnutt is thoroughly English — incidents, cha- 
racters, and reflections, are all derived from the native 
soil of Great Britain. Abel is a country gentle- 
man, who is tempted to sell out stock (his whole 
worldly substance) for the purpose of investing it 
in the Mexican mines : but the mines rail, and he 
and his family are ruined. Your true novelist, 
however, always has some expedient in store to 
rescue the virtuous before he comes to the close of 
his third volume, and by such an expedient a 
pretty niece makes a rich and happy match, and 
Uncle Abel and his single-hearted sisters are once 
more restored to prosperity. In this outline of the 
principal features of the narrative, there is not much 
action : but the truthfulness of the novel lies in its 
admirable delineations of the individuals who move 
through it. Aunt Barbara is a portrait, every linea- 
ment of which is faithful to the life ; and, indeed, 
all the persons of the drama are distinguished by par- 
ticular strokes of truth that make an immediate 
impression upon the mind of the reader. We do 
net hesitate to say that this novel is one of the best 
that has been produced for many years past. It is 
written with requisite ease — its scenes are painted 
by the hand of a master who knows how to heighten 
the expression without exaggerating it — and, al- 
though in these times of calculation and enquiry, 
such innocent people as the Allnutts are not to be 
found, or but rarely, we are not yet so far advanced 
into the age of utility as to be incapable of appre- 
ciating the primitive elements of which their natures 
are composed. 

3. The temptation which the translator of M. de 
Saintine's novel of Picciola seems to have had for 
rendering that work into English was, its total 
dissimilarity from French novels in general. Now 
that appears to us to be hardly a sufficient reason 
for undertaking so troublesome a task, unless, in 
addition to its freedom from the vices of the 
French school, it possessed peculiar merits of its 
own. We suspect that the reception of the 
Picciola in this country will not repay the pains 
which the translator has evidently bestowed upon 
it. The tale is too scanty — the purpose too 
common-place and sentimental — to satisfy the 
taste of our day, which craves stronger stimulants 
than this very amiable story. A French Count, 
who, having a large fortune, and nothing to do, 
becomes a free thinker in sheer idleness, and, 
embarking in a conspiracy against the government, 
is cast into prison. His loneliness is cheered by a 
solitary flower — the Picciola — which springs up 
amongst the stones of a little court yard. The 
universal truth that we must have something to 
love, is exemplified in this instance by the affection 
which the count lavishes upon this flower. The 
stones impede its growth, and the count, whose 
mind appears to be a little shaken by confinement, 
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petitions Napoleon for permission to remove them. 
His petition is conveyed by the daughter of a 
fellow-prisoner, and, after some difficulties, is 
successful. At last the count and his fellow- 
prisoner are released, and the former marries the 
daughter of the latter. This is the whole sub. 
Btance of the tale. It is related with simplicity — 
but it is French simplicity, by which trifles are 
magnified into importance, and sermons are literally 
extracted from stones. The final moral is the 
Count's return to Christianity, and his discovery of 
the beauty and excellence of religious hope. 

4. The Divorced details the difficulties which a 
lady who has once sacrificed her reputation finds 
in regaining her place in society. Marriage has in 
this instance atoned for the first fault, but the sins 
of the mother are visited upon her children, and 
the daughters of Lady Howard are obstructed in 
their progress through life, by the moral repulsion 



with which, on their mother's account, they are 
met in society. There is a tone of religious feeling 
in this novel, which enhances the obvious truth it 
is calculated to enforce. It is not written with 
much power, but it is naturally conceived, and 
executed agreeably, if not forcibly. 

5. The subject of Manuella is drawn from the 
war now raging in Spain. Some living characters 
are freely introduced into the fiction, which affects 
to develope some of the secrets of the revolution. 
This assumption of a licence to deal with contem- 
porary history is highly reprehensible. It con- 
founds truth and falsehood, and is not unlikely to 
have the effect of making erroneous impressions 
respecting subjects that cannot be treated with too 
much circumspection. The author is evidently 
well acquainted with Spain ; but he possesses no 
skill as a novelist. The story is a confused phan- 
tasmagoria. 



FINE ARTS. 



Sunday. 



The beautiful painting under this name, by the 
celebrated Collins, must be well known to the 
generality of our readers ; and we have now to con- 
gratulate them upon an engraving worthy of the 
original. With every disposition to be critical, there 
occurs to us only one blemish; we allude to a 
slight smuttiness in those parts where the engraver 



has endeavoured to give the rich deep tints to 
peculiar to the foliage of this artist ; but the fault* 
like Othello's age, is "not much," and perhaps, 
after all, may have arisen not from the plate, 
but from the manner in which it has been worked 
off, so that the blemish may be confined to a single 
impression. 



THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS. 



It is generally understood that the object of this 
society is to advance native talent by bringing its 
productions before the public ; without some such 
encouragement it is quite plain that we can have no 
musical school of our own ; for what inducement is 
there to long and patient labour,, when every chance 
of fame or profit is denied ? We would not there- 
fore too minutely criticise the means where the 
object is so desirable, and if we find fault at all, it 
is merely with the view of stimulating the conduc- 
tors to adopt a more wholesome system. 

Our first objection is to the way in which their 



music is executed ; in this respect, though often 
good, and never bad, they are yet far from reaching 
that pitch of excellence which would command the 
public attention. Our next censure applies to the 
choice of compositions ; and in this we much fear 
they are influenced by a system of favouritism, or, 
if not, they are in many instances directed by any- 
thing but a sound judgment. It might seem in- 
vidious to select any particular name or names to 
brand them with a stigma, and therefore having 
thrown out the hint we leave the conductors to 
make the most of it* 



SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 



The exhibition of this year shows a greater variety 
of excellence than usual, though there may not be 
any one picture that surpasses the chef-d'ceuvres of 
the preceding seasons. The rooms, however, were 
too much crowded on the day of the private view to 



allow of that minute and particular examination, 
which alone could justify our entering into details ; 
we must, therefore, reserve this topic for another 
month, when we may find space and leisure to do 
justice to the subject. 
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THE DRAMA. 



ITALIA* OPERA. 



The King's Theatre hat at length opened under 
the auspices of Laporte, the Buffo company having 
been transferred to him by Mr. Mitchell. As far 
as regards the operatic department, which ought to 
be the principal consideration, the opening affords 
very little to satisfy the reasonable wishes of the 
subscribers, or to put the slightest faith in the pro- 
mises that are held out for the future. Instead of 
saying that the M school-master is abroad," we should 
rather think it is Joseph Hume that is abroad, and 
has inspired Laporte with the idea of this cheap 
company, amongst whom there is not one first- 
rate singer. Who, for instance, are his principals ? 
Cartone, Bellini, Mddle. Blagis, Deval, and Sig- 
nora Rosina di Angioli. Cartone may, perhaps, 
have the advantage over Rubini in action and 
appearance, but in every other respect he falls far 
short of him. Blasis, as a prima donna, though 
sufficiently studious to please, is yet more out of 
place. Of Deval, we can only say that, though a 
good musician, his voice is anything but agreeable ; 
and science after all is but an indifferent substi- 
tute for the gifts of nature. The Italian Opera is 
an exotic in this country, a hothouse plant that 
must be nursed with care, and perfected at no little 
cost of money and attention. And have not the 
subscribers a right to expect all this from the manager 
of the Opera House ? from the very nature of things, 
it is an aristocratic amusement ; it is paid for as such, 
and the result should, in fairness, be commensurate 
with the outlay. The very circumstance of Laporte 
promising all manner of additions to his company, 
is a plain proof that he himself is sensible of its 
present inefficiency. 

The Ballet — we speak only of the dancers — is 
upon a better scale, and so much better, that it 
would appear that the manager considers it the 
principal feature in his establishment. Duvernay, 
Montessin, Ellsler, and Mabille, form in them- 
selves a phalanx of talent, that has not often been 
surpassed in any English theatre. Of the panto- 
mimes themselves, little new can be said, seeing 
that, though they may bear novel names, they are, 
in point of fact, as old as our earliest recollections. 
Thus, a Ballet, said to be new, was brought out 
about a fortnight since, founded on Fra Diavolo ; 
but, in what did it differ from the thousand and 
one ballets that have gone before it ? What is worse, 
we much fear that it is as little like to differ from the 
thousand and one ballets that may be expected to 
follow in its train ; they roll on, like the waves of 
the sea ; each the counterpart of the other, and 
all ending alike, in froth and foam. But, setting 
aside the question of novelty, we should like to 
know why the King's Theatre is so far behind the 
French opera in scenery, machinery, and decora- 
tions of every kind. Surely, we have the same, 
and perhaps better, means, if applied with the same 
skill and liberality. If Laporte does not choose to 



attend to these matters, it may be worth while for 
the speculating patentees to consider the propriety 
of introducing a Ballet in one of their establish- 
ments ; Drury Lane and Covent Garden stages aw 
admirably adapted for such exhibitions. 

DRURY LANE. 

Fair Rosamond, — A better spirit, as regards the 
stage, seems to be arising amongst the public, and, 
in some measure, to have communicated itself even 
to the managers, though this last class of people 
has always been peculiarly slow to receive such im- 
pressions. There is a gradual disrelish showing 
itself for the school of French translators ; the 
Buckstones and the Planches are visibly, though 
slowly, sinking to their level ; the exclusive mania 
for foreign music is on the decline, and it appears 
that a native composer may enter the lists with the 
German and Italian artists, and find no unwilling 
audience. The change is not less certain, because, 
as yet, it shows itself imperfectly ; and right sure 
are we, that if the press will but do its duty 
honestly and manfully, for the next twelvemonth, 
we shall have an opera of our own, and a new form 
of drama in harmony with the mind and habits of 
the age. But to bring about this desirable re- 
sult, every effort of original talent, with all its 
faults and imperfections, must be encouraged ; the 
wretched drivellers who trade in the trash of the 
French minor theatres, and occupy the market to 
the exclusion of real talent, must be put down 
with a strong and steady hand; and even those 
spirits of abetter order, that waste their tme and 
talents in servile imitations of our old drama, must 
be taught, that poetry should not be a faint and 
soulless echo of other times, but a faithful and 
vivid reflex of the age in which they live. In the 
meantime, we think the good cause will be more 
effectually served by pointing out the errors of 
those who are working in its behalf, than by over- 
loading them with false and injudicious praises. 

The production of Fair Rosamond is a bold 
effort on the part of Mr. Barnett, to naturalize 
opera upon the English stage. But has he shown 
judgment in this effort ? We think not, and his 
partial failure — for a partial failure it is, in spite 
of bis beautiful music— is attributable to simple 
and obvious causes, that need only to be pointed 
out, to be immediately admitted and understood. 
He has set out with the idea, that an opera to be 
perfect must be strictly modelled upon the so- 
called book, or libretto of the Germans and Italians. 
Now this we hold to be an egregious fallacy. It 
is a fact, of which Mr. Barnett ean hardly be igno- 
rant, that with the Italians particular portions 
only of every opera are the subjects of attention ; 
while, for the rest of the evening, the audience 
are as much at home in their own boxes, as an 
English party in their own drawing-rooms. To 
them, therefore, the insipidity of the book itself U 
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a matter of no consequence, while our patient 
neighbours, the Germans, come to the same result 
from the very opposite extreme in their disposi- 
tions; his powers of endurance are beyond any- 
thing to be met with in this country, as every one 
must know, who is at all familiar with the German 
dramatists ; he listens to music, as he would to a 
problem in Euclid ; it delights not his ear, but his 
head ; with him, it is the science of beautiful sounds, 
and with his usual extravagance of fancy, he will 
find in unideal notes a language and expression. 
It would be going, perhaps, too far to say that the 
English are better or wiser than their neighbours ; 
but we may safely aver, that they differ from them 
in their thoughts, habita, and feelings, and no where 
is this difference more visible than in their theatres. 
As regards music in particular, they do not love it 
for itself alone ; it is with them only a secondary 
consideration ; indeed, almost as much subordinate 
in the drama as the efforts of the painter. After 
all, it may be a question whether he is not right ; 
but, right or wrong, such is the fact, and it behoves 
every composer to be aware of it in the outset. 
However beautiful may be his composition, it will 
never obtain a permanent place upon the stage, 
unless it be married to a drama, if not of talent, at 
least of interest. This is the rock on which Fair 
Rosamond has been shipwrecked ; the story is 
without interest, — we might almost have said 
without a single incident, — making it evident that 
the drama was written for the music, and not the 
music for the drama; song follows song, scena 
follows scena, in apparently endless succession, all 
beautiful as to the music, but all without any aim 
or object. That the author could have written 
much better, is not only possible, but highly pro- 
bable, for the dialogue is occasionally neat and 
pleasing ; and upon the whole, we are more in- 
clined to attribute his failure to this one fatal error 
of judgment, rather than to any want of dramatic 
talent. He has chosen to write an Italian opera 
in English ; and this, of all things, was least calcu- 
lated to please the taste — or want of taste, as he 
may think it— of a British audience. 

Of the music, we can only speak in terms of 
unqualified admiration ; it is throughout beautiful 
and scientific in the highest degree ; and as far as 
regards both the band and the singers, ample jus- 
tice was done to the composition. Phillips exerted 
himself to the utmost, and when has he ever done 
so without producing a corresponding effect on the 
audience? Giubelei, Seguin, and Wilson, though 
with less opportunity, were, each in his own more 
limited sphere, equally earnest in their efforts. 
Thus, notwithstanding the enormous length of the 
opera, — and it was not over till half-past eleven 
o'clock, — the applause was unceasing, a plain 
proof that the music is not only scientific, but 
contains in itself the elements of popularity. 
Like all good music, it requires to be heard a 
second, or even a third time, before it can be truly 
relished, and then it fixes itself upon the ear and 
memory, so as not to be easily forgotten. Amongst 



the pieces most likely to please the general taste, 
and to lie upon every piano-forte, is an air song, 
and admirably sung by Phillips, in the first act ; 
it is full of melody, and we should think not so 
difficult of execution as some airs in the piece, to 
which, otherwise, we should be inclined to give the 
preference. 

Miss Romer, both as an actress and a singer, 
shone out pre-eminently in the part of Fair Rosa- 
mond ; and so splendid did the music appear from 
her brilliant execution, that we could not but wonder 
what demon of caprice had instigated Miss Shirriff ' 
to reject the character. The plaudits, so liberally 
bestowed on her fair rival, and so richly deserved, 
will, we hope, teach this lady a lesson of modera- 
tion, for, with all our admiration of her talents, it 
is scarcely possible to tolerate this undue assump- 
tion of authority. No class of the community is 
paid so well, or works so little for that pay, as the 
singers ; and the least they can do in return is, like. 
Ariel, to be obedient to command, and do their 
spriting gently. But the managers, — poor devils! 
— have evidently a hard time of it ; they hold in 
their hands a worse than barren sceptre, for it not 
only does not command respect, but it invites in- 
sult, and they who carry it, seem to be in the pre- 
dicament of the refractory urchin, who carries the 
rod intended for his own chastisement ; every in- 
vidual of the least pretension appears to think 
himself, or herself, fully entitled to wrest the said 
sceptre from the royal grasp, and try with it the 
thickness of the managerial skull, at the least pro- 
vocation from vanity or avarice. Not but that the 
managers have from other causes deserved all the 
cudgellings they may happen to receive ; their 
offences are no doubt manifold, — as plentiful as 
FalstafiTs blackberries, — but thenthey do not quietly 
come under the cognisance of their liege subjects. 
For our own parts, we always find too much occa- 
sion to flagellate these tinsel monarchs ; and, in 
the present case, Master Bunn has especially de- 
served the rod. His impudent puffs had led us to 
expect that Fair Rosamond would be brought out 
with at least as much cost as that wretched abor- 
tion, the Jewess, which, of all the translations 
foisted on the public, was decidedly the worst. 
The reality, however, limped as usual far behind 
the promise ; nothing could be more miserably got 
up from beginning to end — the parsimony being 
exactly on a par with the taste that directed the 
scanty outlay ; at no time was the stage full, the 
coronation was a mere mockery, a farthing rush- 
light piece of business, and the morris-dance was 
infinitely inferior to such exhibitions at the Adelphi 
and the Cobourg. It should seem that the whole 
of Mr. Bunn's idea of arrangement consists in 
throwing open the side of the stage, and erecting 
a few trumpery booths, such as are seen at any 
fair. Such are the blessed effects of monopoly, 
which has placed Bunn and Osbaldistone at the 
head of two national establishments. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 



BIRTHS. 

On the 20th ult., Lady Elizabeth Thackeray, of 
* son. On the 28th ult., at East Sheen, Lady, 
Charlotte Penrhyn, of a daughter, still born. On 
the 27th ult., Lady Cottenham, of a daughter. 
On the 25th ult., at Plymouth, the Lady of Sir 
H. Blackwood, of a daughter. On the 23rd ult., 
at Thornham, Suffolk, the Hon. Lady Augusta 
Henniker, of a son. On the 24th ult. , in South 
Audley Street, the Lady Georgiana Milford, of a 
son. On the 5th, in Welbeck Street, Cavendish 
Square,- the Lady of Archdeacon Robinson, of a 
daughter. On the 6th, at Hackney, the Lady of 
the Rev. T. England, of a daughter. On the 6th, 
in Dover Street, the Lady of the Rev. E. Lance, 
of a son. On the 3rd, at Farmington Lodge, the 
Lady of H. E. Waller, Esq., of a son. On the 
4th, at Wanlip Hall, the Lady of Sir G. Palmer, 
Bart., of a daughter, still born. On the 6th, in 
Saville Row, the Lady of Dr. Bright, of a daughter. 
On the 7th, in Arlington Street, Mrs. E, Moore, 
of a son. On the 4th, in Chester Street, Grosvenor 
Place, Mrs. E. Perry, of a daughter. On the 
2nd, in Park Lane, the Lady of W. Y. Stuart, 
Esq. M.P., of a son. On the 6th, the Wife of 
the Rev. R. L. Brown, of a son. On the 11th, 
at Kensington, the Lady de l'lsle and Dudley, of 
a daughter. On the 5th, at Duddingstone House, 
N. B., Lady Harriet Baillie Hamilton, of a son. 
On the 16th, the Lady of H. F. Talbot, of Lacock 
Abbey, Wilts, of a daughter. On the 1 7th, at 
Brighton, the Lady of Sir R. D. King, Bart., of a 
daughter. On the 9th, at Florence, the Hon. 
Mrs. Irby, of a son. On the 1 9th, in Hereford 
Street, the Lady of John Ellis, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 23rd ult., at St. Mary's, Bryanstone 
Square, by the Rev. Mr. Charlton, Jackson 
Villiers Tuthill, Esq., 17th Regiment, only son of 
Thomas Edward Villiers Tuthill, Esq., of Bal- 
linastone, county Limerick, and of Rathmines, 
county Dublin, to Jane Anne, second daughter of 
Robert Porter, Esq., of Upper Seymour Street, 
Portman Square. On the 27th ult., at Barwell, 
Leicestershire, George William Key, Esq., 15th 
Hussars, to Jane Frances Matilda, second daughter 
of John Pearson, Esq. On the 28th ult., at 
Marylebone Church, the Rev. Richard Mason, of 
Petersfield, to Miss Higginson, of the Isle of 
Wight. On the 25th ult., Henry Robinson, 



Esq., British Vice Consul at Petras, to Anne, 
widow of the late John Kettle well, Esq. On the 
6th of December, 1836, at Malta, Lieut. George 
N. Bingman, Royal Engineers, to Miss Jane 
Godfrey, only daughter of the late Captain John 
Godfrey, late of the Royal Artillery. On the 1st, 
at Ardbrunan Church, Captain H. Philpotts, 29th 
Reg., son of the Lord Bishop of Exeter, to Anne 
E. Waller, daughter of J. Young, Esq., of Phil- 
potstown House, Meath. On the 1st, at Boath, 
D. Milne, 24th Reg., Bombay, N. I., son of the 
late Colonel Milne, 19th Foot, to Helen Paticia, 
daughter of the late Sir J. Dunbar, of Boath, 
Bart., Capt. R.N. On the 6th, at Authony, 
Cornwall, the Hon. J. A. Lysaght, son of the 
Right Hon. Lord Lisle, to Henrietta Anne, 
daughter of the late J. Church, Esq., of Bedford 
Place. On the 1 3th, at Christ Church, St. Mary- 
lebone, H. Barrett, Esq., A. M. Inner Temple, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late W. Wallis, Esq., 
of Isham, Northamptonshire. 

DEATHS. 

On the 18th of January, r at St. Petersburgh, 
His Excellency Vice Admiral Sir Thomas Candler, 
of the Russian Imperial Navy, in his 71st year. 
On the 3rd Inst, at Flower Place, Surrey, the 
Rev. H. W. Neville, aged 33. On the 16th ult, 
at Edinburgh, Mrs. Reed Cunninghame, of Auchen 
Larvie. On the 5th, at Branches Park, Suffolk, 
Elizabeth Anne, daughter of H. Usborne, Esq., 
aged 19. On the 2nd, at Brompton, Kent, Sarah, 
the wife of Captain W. M. Burton, Royal Marines, 
aged 71. On the 5th, at Brighton, Lydia, relict 
of Colonel J. Cameron, and daughter of the 
late G. F. Kinloch, Esq. On the 5th, in Park 
Crescent, R. Carr, Esq., aged 68. On the 6th, at 
Clifton, Mrs. Dorothea Whitmore, aged 76. On 
the 8th, in Bryanstone Square,. W. Miller, late of 
the Island of Jamaica. On the 10th, at Deane 
Hill, General Sir H. T. Montressor, K.C.B., and 
G. C. H., Colonel of the 11th Foot. On the 
10th, at his house, York Terrace, Regent's Park, 
H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. On the 10th, at Harfield 
Park, Major General Sir H. F. Cooke, K.C.H. 
On the 13th, at Tonnarton, Gloucestershire, 
Charlotte Cecilia Anne Elizabeth, daughter of 
Lord and Lady William Somerset. On the 15th, 
at Chapel Street, Grosvenor Place, H. A. Douglas, 
Esq., brother of the Marquis of Queensberry. At 
Brighton, on the 20th inst., three days after her 
confinement, the wife of Sir Richard King, Bart. 
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ON COTEMPORARY CRITICISM. 



; Never did heretics and schismatics in 
any age and country complain more hitterly 
of inquisitors, high commission courts, and 
star chambers, than the present race of au- 
thors do of their critics. Dramatists, poets, 
novelists, historians, philosophers, and ma- 
thematicians, join in one sweeping accusa- 
tion against the injustice of reviewers ; 
those who are condemned of course appeal 
against the sentence ; those who are lauded 
delare that eulogy is given to the quality 
which least deserved praise, and that their 
real merit has eluded the critic's search. 
That most anomalous body, " the reading 
public," is appealed to by both parties, its 
tribunal is daily beset by clamorous appel- 
lants, who claim the reversal of the sen- 
tence pronounced upon their works, declar- 
ing that the condemnation was the result 
of envy, party spirit, or sheer incapacity. 
The authors are unanimous in their com- 
plaints ; the critics, on the other hand, seem 
agreed that the present scribbling genera- 
tion is very unreasonable, they declare that 
they are ready to find the praise, if authors 
produce the merit, but until then they 
declare that they must deal out eulogy 
with caution, lest they might .flatter medi- 
ocrity into the conceit of greatness. There 
is no doubt that both parties have good 
grounds for complaint. The qualified na- 
ture of criticism in the present day is truly 
annoying ; a review of any work of imagi- 
nation in the Athenaeum, or Gazette, is 
just like Canning's administration, a mix- 
ture of liberality and illiberality , which can 
satisfy nobody ; here a bit of praise, there 
a bit of blame, and an endless repetition of 
Goldsmith's immortal conclusion, "the 
picture would have been better if the artist 
had taken more pains." On the other hand, 
it must be confessed that mediocrity is the 
general character of modern literature; 
we scarcely meet with a work which might 
not be produced " by many men, many 
women, and many children." 
\ In old times it was usual to congratulate 
a friend on his appearance in print ; in the 
present day we should rather felicitate our 
friends for what they have left unwritten. 
'.We never go into company without feeling 
tempted to say to our several acquaintances^ 
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" Good sir, how thankful should the world 
be for your sparing them the infliction of 
an epic poem." " You cannot think, dear 
madam, how much obliged we feel for your 
withholding a stupid novel." " Good 
master or miss, you have shewn more 
sense than I thought you possessed by 
suppressing your miscellany, a word or 
title which publishers assert is derived 
from Miss-selling-any." u Worthy specu- 
lator, our heart is rejoiced by your keeping 
to yourself plans for draining the ocean, 
or making a railroad to the moon." 

Why is there this contest between au- 
thors and critics? and, still more, why docs 
" the reading public " regard the contest 
with indifference ? Simply because frank- 
ness is wanting in our literary judges; they 
cannot, or rather they will not, give sen- 
tence by the unalterable rules of right and 
wrong. Nature has given a broad, but not 
a limitless charter to genius and imagina- 
tion, but eveiy school of criticism, however 
holiest, restricts the charter by a set of 
bye-laws, sometimes at variance with its 
letter, always inconsistent with its spirit. 

Mediocrity has blighted judgment as well 
as invention ; reviewers will not say that 
black is black, or white is white ; they find 
it necessary to detract from the darkness 
of the one, and the clearness of the other. 
But great as is this evil, it is far from 
being the worst that besets modern criti- 
cism. Reviewing is now in too many in- 
stances a mere trade, and no very honest 
one. We speak not merely of the paid 
paragraphs notoriously inserted for money 
in most newspapers, they are advertise- 
ments, and the world is fast learning the 
trick that is played by putting them in a 
place where they appear to be original 
articles. Neither do we speak of critiques 
written by an author on his friends, and 
inserted in a periodical by securing the 
good- will of the editor. There is a far more 
general system of trading criticism in vogue ; 
it flourishes, and is likely to flourish ; we 
shall describe it f not to expose the secrets 
of trade, but simply to show the philoso- 
phic process by which public instructors 
are formed in modern times. 
. Trading criticism does not exclude learn- 
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ing or talent, though it gets on very well 
without either. It has no need of study 
to prepare its decisions, no toil is required 
to discover the object and tendency of a 
work under consideration, and still less to 
determine its general bearing on the pro- 
gress of mind ; it wants not an opinion to 
guide, but an opinion to sell ; it has to 
produce an article, not for the public trea- 
sury, but the private shop. There must be 
dirt and mud to fling at enemies — there 
must be incense to gratify good pay- 
masters. " The reading public" knows 
little, and cares less, about the process ; all 
it wants is a ready-made opinion, and trad- 
ing criticism has a plentiful supply of 
opinions of all sorts and sizes in its ware- 
house. Trading criticism is by no means 
indolent, it cannot afford to waste a single 
hour ; nay, it has a fixed price for its very 
minutes. It has to raise a new faith and 
worship in order to secure for itself the 
profitable post of priest at the shrine. 
Byron, 8cott,Bulwer,Talfourd, and others, 
have been successively its gods for a day, 
and were all the worse for listening to its 
delusive suggestions. Let the idol of the 
hour produce such a satire as the Siamese 
Twins, such a romance as Devereux, or 
such a drama as the Duchess de la Valliere, 
trading criticism is ready to raise the work 
to the very pinnacle of glory. Ere the 
genius wakes the critic is by his bed-side, 
aids his dressing, administers soothing flat- 
tery while he shaves, worms himself into 
the patron's confidence by pretending to 
hang enraptured on his words, and promises 
vengeance on the heretics who refuse to 
bow down before the new divinity. " My 
lear sir, you should not feel sore at the 
leview in the Weekly Censor, the author 
is cold-blooded, mathematical, and calcu- 
lating ; besides the editor's journal is op- 
posed by one to which you are known to 
be favourable, — party spirit blinded him to 
your merits, the world understands all 
that kind of thing. You shall see in the 
next number of our journal how the hos- 
tile criticism will be answered. Entrust 
me with your revenge, I will carry the war 
into the enemy's camp, and take care that 
impunity shall no longer be an incentive to 
injustice." 

Poor genius yields td the soothing ac- 
cents of trading criticism, it mutters some 
few words about envy being the regular 
attendant of merit, and the neglect that 
intellectual supremacy meets from cotem- 



poraries; it declares that the hostile re- 
view mistook in one place, and misrepre- 
sented in another ; and though it does not 
care in the least for such a very weak at- 
tack, it is of opinion that the eyes of the 
world ought to be opened to the criminality 
or the incapacity of those who attempt to 
guide the public taste. 

Trading criticism has now succeeded; 
genius is caught in the toils, it has conde- 
scended to be pitied, and can never again 
assume an independent part. It relies not 
on its own merits, but on the venal exer 7 
tions of a hireling; Ion, or La Vallidre, 
must be supported, because they are the 
pets of their parents, and trading criticism, 
promises faithfully to undertake the task. 

The promise is fulfilled to the letter ; the 
enthusiasm the trading critic shews to his 
patron is without bounds or moderation. 
He commences his task at once, the whole 
vocabulary of praise is exhausted in his 
search for epithets of admiration. The 
intellectual genealogy of the author is placed 
before us with a fulness of description 
which leaves Arabian and Highland pedi- 
grees far behind ; the titles of former works 
are enumerated, their merits asserted with 
Oracular solemnity, and the writer's claims 
to public gratitude and everlasting fame 
established by " confirmation strong as 
proof of Holy Writ." Loud lamentations 
are uttered, and bitter tears shed over the 
wickedness that would detract from such 
merit, and the apathy of the public to such 
wondrous deserts. At length, all the re- 
sources of eloquence are exhausted, and 
trading criticism winds up the Roman 
warrior by proposing that we should bear 
the new divinity to the capitol, and shew 
our gratitude to the gods by offering up a 
whole hecatomb of gainsayers as a holo- 
caust. 

Waverley could not tell what to make of 
the Highland phrase, " the chief with his 
tail on ; " had he lived in our day, and 
looked at a column of literary advertise- 
ments, he would have seen " genius with 
its tail on," in the list of notices appended 
to every new book. A successful writer of 
the present day rides in triumph like the 
Roman consul with a slave in his chariot ; 
but the hireling does not as of old exclaim, 
" Remember that you are a man," the 
modern lesson is, " Believe that you are a 
god." 

But the puffing Is not all on one side ; 
the author thinks it but just to praise the 
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critic who has laboured so hard in his 
service. Would you know the journal on 
whose honesty least dependence can be 
placed, go into a literary company and find 
out that which is most praised. The au- 
thors know that those who raise idols feel 
always a strong desire to destroy their 
handy work. Trading criticism has cen- 
sure, abuse, and vilification for sale, as well 
as praise ; and woe be to iUprotfgt if, trust- 
ing to his pride of place, he forgets the 
bands that raised him to his elevation. 

Poor Robert Montgomery !— he had a fair 
portion of poetical taste, considerable skill 
in smooth versification, and more power of 
expression than of thought. Trading criti- 
cism undertook to place him on a pedestal 
beside Milton. His great poem, the Omni- 
presence of the Deity, became itself an 
omnipresence; turn where you would, it 
stared you in the face; every body was 
persuaded that Montgomery would be, if 
he was not already, the Christian Byron, 
and serious apprehensions were entertained 
for the safety of all publishers in London, 
but one ; it was supposed that they would 
die of apoplexy through sheer envy of the 
fortunate individual who had purchased 
the copyright of the wonderful poem. 
Montgomery, like Jehurun, " waxed fat 
and kicked ;" he would not allow trading 
criticism to stand on terms of equality, he 
told the venal hireling that as a slave he 
should keep his distance, and in an instant 
the architects of his feme began to under- 
mine the foundations of their own edifice. 
" There once was a man," says a Coptio 
legend, " who ascended Cleopatra's Needle, 
by a ladder of ropes, and when he got to 
the top, kicked away the cordage ; but his 
head was turned by the dizzy height, he 
fell down and was dashed to pieces." Such 
was Montgomery's fate; in the hour of 
his prosperity he literally " played the 
devil," that is to say, he wrote Satan, and 
quarrelled with the reviewers : one of the 
traders, who had been the first to baptize 
him a Milton, added an epithet to the 
word; Montgomery became "the Brum- 
magem Milton;" the phrase was decisive, 
the poor idol was hurled from its pedestal 
amid a tempest of laughter and hisses, and 
then trading criticism turned off to find some 
now object of worship and profit. 

It was a thousand pities that St. John 
Long did not start as a poet ; he had trade 
criticism fettered fast in his service, for he 
bought the horses that drew its chariot. 



The reviewer backed St. John in a different 
style from that in which St. John backed 
his patients* and St. John was regular in 
paying the price. The doctor broke down, 
and the critic left him in the mire. What 
a pity that, "as they were lovely in their 
lives," they should "in their deaths be 
divided." 

We have alluded to this wretched quack 
only to shew how low the trading critic 
will stoop if he only has the prospect of 
profit. 

Right worthy he of Egypt's wise abodes, 
A decent priest where monkeys are the gods. 

It is with no pleasant feelings that we re- 
cord this degradation of criticism, but we 
write of what the world has seen as well as 
ourselves ; were we to enter still deeper into 
the " secrets of the prison house" we could 
"a tale unfold," which would more than 
justify the contempt with which the world 
treats the squabbles of critics and authors. 

A less disgraceful, but scarcely less inju- 
rious, style of criticism is becoming very 
common: indifference is its great charac- 
teristic, the leading principle is not to 
" commit the paper :"— " censure not an 
author too severely, he may have powerful 
friends:"*— "praise him not too lavishly, 
he may have bitter enemies." The indif- 
ferent critic is a rigid formalist, he has 
catalogued all the phases that imagination 
ought to assume, and he has prepared a 
theory of invention far more precise than 
any that has yet been devised by geologists. 
He knows the primitive ideas from the 
alluvial deposits, and his chief care is that 
the stratum should not be disturbed. The 
indifferent critic is of course conceited, a 
kind of literary and very often a literal 
dandy ; he affects perfect nonchalance, for 
enthusiasm would dislocate his system, and 
he lisps out his prettyish commonplaces 
with a delicate effeminacy which is just 
suited to the atmosphere of a lady's board- 
ing school. Before men of letters can esti- 
mate a critic of this class, these doubts 
respecting the sex must be solved. 

Come we now to the slashing critic ; with 
all his faults he is a very amusing fellow, 
too much indeed like an Irishman in a fair, 
resolved to beat somebody, and caring little 
whether it be friend or enemy. His first 
object is to have the laugh at his side, as to 
the argument it never enters into his head ; 
no scruple checks him, onward he dashes 
through thick and thin, the spectators are 
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but too happy to be amused, and long be- 
fore his career is terminated the fun of the 
spectacle has made all parties forget its 
object. 

But the slashing frequently degenerates 
into the butchering critic ; his object then 
is only to inflict pain, though he hopes that 
the public will laugh at the contortions of 
his victim. The butcher is restrained by 
no principle; if he cannot cut up the 
author he attacks the man, and if there is 
not yet food enough for malice he falls foul 
of his family through all past generations. 
tie is of course a politician ; he writes for his 
party, and, like the Indian warrior, hopes to 
win the chieftainship of his tribe by exhi- 
biting a goodly array of scalps, and to ter- 
rify opponents by dexterous flourishes of 
his tomahawk. But the butchering trade 
is on the decline ; the indifferent lady-like 
critic is driving him from the field, by 
sneering at the stains that his bloody trade 
has left upon his clothes. 

Far different from all these classes is the 
grave erudite critic ; — make room for the 
learned doctor ; — let him be received with 
all due reverence. Lord help the historian 
whose work he is going to review! The 
erudite critic will drag the whole British 
Museum about his ears. He will tell you 
how Sir Walter Scott mistook the colour of 
Saladin's charger, did not rightly under- 
stand the statutes of the Templars, gave a 
wrong hood to his monk, made heraldic 
errors in emblazoning shields; and, after 
edifying you with a thousand such minute 
details, ends with the exclamation, " Behold 
how popular writers falsify history !" But 
do not trust to the accuracy of this walking 
encyclopaedia ; he is very likely to venture 
on misquotation, for no one but such a 
pedant as himself would dream of disturb- 
ing the venerable dust on the original 
chronicles. If, however, his misstatements 
are detected, he shields himself under 
Dominie Sampson's plea, " I was oblivious f 
and the good-natured world, already amazed 
that "one small head could carry all he 
knew," laments that the wondrous scholar 
cannot know every thing. 

The historical novel is the true game for 
your erudite critic, he will prove to you 
that the author has totally mistaken the 
character of the epoch he has chosen for 
his fiction. But he is enraptured with the 
wisdom of the choice* " Oh, what a line 
subject has been spoiled! Had Bulwer 
studied the chronicles, how many anecdotes 



he might have called to illustrate the eha>' 
racter of the Italians during Rienzi's reign I 
but he did not read deeply, he only 
skimmed the surface, and his picture is 
consequently like nothing that ever ex- 
isted." He does not confine himself to these 
generalities, he enters into the most petty 
details of manners and costume ; these are 
differently stated in many instances, but he 
chooses those whom the author has neg- 
lected, for his first purpose in criticism is 
to display the extent of his own learning. 
With genius or energy the erudite critic 
has no sympathy ; he cannot conceive how 
any body could find poetry in the character 
of Attila, or inspiration in the ruins of 
Pompeii. He execrates Martin Luther be- 
cause abhorrence of humbug was the chief 
characteristic of that singular man, and he 
looks coldly upon the reformation because 
it diminished the number of his beloved 
chronicles. The race of the erudite critics 
was once almost extinct, but it has been 
revived since the study of German became 
popular, for the Germans are natural mem- 
bers of the school, and they can always 
supply its followers with a goodly number 
of ready-made references. 

That poets and novelists pay little regard 
to the recommendations or the censures 
of erudite criticism is notorious, and in 
truth we cannot blame them. The mere 
scholar is no more fit to pass sentence on 
the man of genius, than the mathematician 
is to judge of a piece of music. There is 
no doubt that reminiscences form a con- 
siderable portion of experience, and that the 
most wondrous inventions of fiction are those 
that have been based on close observation 
of actual life ; but books are not experience, 
neither are chronicles living testimonies ; in 
fact, knowledge of actual life is necessary to 
the revival of the past or the approximation 
of the distant. Between the mere acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and the exhibition of its 
elements moving, living, and breathing, 
there is a great gulf fixed, and the erudite 
critic is about the last person likely to dis- 
cover the secret channels by which memory 
flows into imagination. 

It is not extraordinary, under these cir- 
cumstances, that writers of fiction should 
have recourse to trading criticism for a 
supply of puffers ; a train of worshippers* 
each bound to the service of his respective 
idol. Disgusted by the attempt to confine 
the living soul under the ribs of death, to 
limit them to the dry bones of history, 
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many have openly set antiquarian truth at 
defiance, and have found followers to ap- 
plaud them for asserting the inherent pri- 
vileges of genius. The erudite school of 
criticism has generated the servile, which, 
more in appearance than reality, identifies 
itself with trading criticism. The servile 
class is on the increase, and it has elements 
of popularity with which the erudite can- 
not compete. The reading public is not 
inclined to be troubled too much with the 
task of thinking ; the erudite critic is too 
fond of abstruse reasoning and scholastic 
logic, the servile dazzles his reader with a 
few pompous phrases which seem to mean 
everything and really mean nothing ; but 
the world is pleased to avoid labour, and 
though " your pure no-meaning puzzles 
more than wit," it satisfies those on whom 
meaning would impose the disagreeable 
task of menial exertion. 

There remains a school of criticism, rare 
in all ages, and almost unheard in our own; 
severe, vigilant, impartial, yet ever ready 
to foster rising merit, and encourage the 
earliest efforts of genius " to imp its feeble 
wing;" acknowledging no law but con- 
science, no aim but truth. Such criticism 
would be the ally of genius, not its rival, 
and much less its enemy: it would not 
check the onward movement of mind, but 
would go forward with the intellectual pro- 
gress, " share in the triumph and partake 
the gale." Invention would belong to the 
critic as well as to the author, and both 
would join in exploring the untravelled 
paths of space. 

There is no mistake more common and 
more fatal than to suppose that the proper 
business of criticism is to measure roads and 
set up land marks, to map past discoveries 
and not shew the way to acquire new lands. 
There is a dialectical as well as a poetic 
process of invention, and it has often rea- 
lized what the former has failed to accom- 
plish. The geographical critic has more 
than once anticipated the discoveries of the 
traveller, and astronomical reasoning had 
taught that a planet was wanting in our 
system, long before telescopes discovered 
that its place was supplied by the asteroids. 
While genius acts, true criticism delibe- 
rates ; both work in their proper vocation, 
and there is no reason why one should in- 
terfere with the other. Dialectical inven- 
tion is employed in the establishment of 
principle, poetic invention in the acquisi- 
tion of fact ; when they are in harmony, 



the dialectician explains the creations of 
the poet, and the poet realizes the predic- 
tions of the dialectician. 

Let us not be accused of an unworthy 
effort to depreciate our critical cotempo- 
raries, when we complain that the total 
neglect of dialectics is the source from 
which all the evils of which we complain 
have flowed. Vague generalities are the 
staple of modern reviews, logical principles 
are the only sure basis of a valuable cri- 
ticism. In our last number we showed 
that Victor Hugo's errors, the faults that 
obscure his brilliant genius and make his 
gorgeous creations mere phantasmagoria 
that " overcome us like a summer cloud," 
and excite " our special wonder," but dis- 
appear unregretted and forgotten, result 
simply from his neglect of statistical laws, 
from his refusal to acknowledge that fiction 
is purely a generalisation of facts. His 
servile critics — and he has a tail that the 
proudest Highland chief might envy — not 
only excuse his faults, but call upon us to 
admire the wondrous powers of creative 
genius ; we say that they are ignorant both 
of the nature and functions of genius, be- 
cause invention is a process regulated by 
known laws, and the only staple on which 
it can work is reminiscence. 

In superadding the title of Monthly 
Critic to that of Court Magazine, we have 
been chiefly actuated by a desire to esta- 
blish what we conceive to be a beneficial 
school of criticism, one that would not 
merely report progress but aid develop- 
ment. Besides giving an impartial view of 
the current literature of the day, it should 
rescue all that is really valuable from the 
fleeting publications which now " come like 
shadows, so depart," and register every new 
acquisition made to the domain, however 
small and apparently trifling. 

We make no profession of critical faith, 
we register no creed, we sign no articles : 
in the progressive advance of mind we hold 
that it would be injudicious to " trace the 
wizard ring," and say genius shall not pass 
the circumference without condemnation. 
Truth alone shall be our standard of mea- 
surement; but while we steadfastly adhere 
to all fixed principles, we shall zealously 
labour as intelligence is developed to extend 
and improve our scale. More eager to ap- 
plaud than to censure, more desirous to 
encourage than to chastise, we shall ever 
be ready to give merit its meed, to cheer 
the modest and raise the humble. Above 
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all things, we shall endeavour to base every 
judgment on an intelligible principle, to 
give the reason of every judicial sentence. 
We have no idol to worship, no patron to 
gratify, no trading interest to serve; we 
have never been mixed up with any of the 
parties or motions that divide the literary 
republic, and removed from the distorting 
atmosphere of faction we can see the me- 
rits and the faults of ail. 
Our earliest attention will be devoted to 



the historical novel ; it is the most pre- 
vailing class of fictions, and it is capable of 
being made the most beneficial. The time 
has arrived when its laws need to be inves- 
tigated, and we shall undertake the task 
without a reference to the productions of 
any particular author, but by an examina- 
tion of the entire class. Historical fiction 
is, we assert, the bent of the age, and not a 
moment should be lost in analysing ita 
•cope and tendency. 



THE BELLE OF THE YEAR. 

BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, B8Q. 



I'm Laura Golightly, 

The pet of the men, 
My charms give employment 

To pencil and pen : 
In ail the shop windows 

My portrait you see, 
Though ail say, no artist 

Does justice to me. 
For still the expression 

Is wanting I fear, 
Of Laura Golightly, 

The belle of the year. 

There's A has my full face, 

Engraved upon steel, 
B tried a half side view, 

And C a profile : 
D did me on copper, 

And E upon wood ; 
To F I've been sitting, 

To G I have stood : 
Now a'n't it provoking 

That nothing comes near 
Miss Laura Golightly, 

The belle of the year? 

H did me in oils, 

(Oh! how the man talks !) 
And J would insist on 

A trial in chalks : 
His sketch— how I hate it ! 

The hair is like thatch! 
In met I shall burn it, 

It's such an old scratch 1 
Then K made me languish, 

And L made me leer, 
Unlike little Laura, 

The belle of the year. 



There's M with his chisel 

Toils, all over dust, 
To form (as he tells me) 

My exquisite bust : 
But though he's the idol 

Wherever he goes, 
I'm certain he never 

Will hit off my nose. 
The eyes are like Niche's, 

Shedding a tear; 
Not Laura Golightly s, 

The belle of the year. 

My aunt, Mrs. Prudence, 

For ever will say, 
She can't bear young women 

Shown up in this way ; 
It makes them so common, — 

She blames my mamma,— 
Who laughs at her notions, 

And likes the eclat. 
No obstacle, therefore, 

Obstructs the career 
Of Laura Golightly, 

The belle of the year. 

Papa don't approve it, 

For, were I a wife, 
Such follies, he says, would 

Embitter my life ! 
He'd have his wife's portrait, 

He says with a frown, 
Not dealt like a gay queen 

Of hearts o'er the town ! 
He says modest merit 

More bright will appear, 
Than Laura Golightly, 

The belle of the year! 
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(Continued from pago V2A.) 



Though Yougal had, for the Ant few 
hours after his return to the palace, been 
occupied with the pleasures of eating and 
drinking, and in calculating the various 
enjoyments in store for him, he neverthe- 
less had not forgotten his determination to 
revenge himself ujfon Mariataly for her 
defection, as he was pleased to term it, for- 
getting that she could no longer recognize 
the slave Yongal, under the form and 
lineaments of the saint Veramarken. He 
resolved to visit her with a signal chas- 
tisement, especially as the superior charms 
of the princess had entirely effaced the 
impression once excited by the far inferior 
beauties of the pariah. In consequence of 
this determination, he commanded the in- 
nocent Mariataly to be brought before him. 
She was placed under a balcony, in order 
that her polluted frame might not conta- 
minate the atmosphere breathed by the 
royal Fakeer. As she stood trembling be- 
fore the imagined potentate, he asked her 
with a stern voice, " Where is Yougal ?" 

The trembling girl, astonished at this 
question, not supposing that her intimacy 
with the 8uniassi's slave was known to the 
master, protested with solemn earnestness 
that she Knew not. 

" Take her to the cavern in the jungle, 
and let her see the mangled remains of that 
unhappy man ! " cried the fictitious saint. 

Mariataly was confounded at hearing thai 
Yougal was dead, and the more so at an 
imputation so direct of her having mur- 
dered him. She was borne rudely from 
the presence of her royal judge, placed in 
a hackery, and driven direct to the cavern 
where the headless trunk of Yougal 
lay, in a state of dreadful decomposi- 
tion. She gated upon it with terrified 
astonishment. Tears of anguish streamed 
down her quivering cheeks, as her eye fell 
upon the mutilated corpse of one whom she 
had really loved, with a fondness not at all 
common among Hindoo women. When 
asked if she had not murdered her lover, 
she declared her innocence ; and enquired 
how it was possible that a feeble girl like 
herself should have been able to over- 
power a young, strong, healthy man like 
him, whose livid corpse lay before her, 



under the most unsightly aspect of death. 
Her appeals to those instruments of in- 
flexible justice, by whom she was sur- 
rounded, moved not their stony hearts; 
she was again replaced in the hackery, and 
the putrid body of her late lover cast beside 
her. She sat in the abstraction of speech- 
less grief, and was so absorbed in the agony 
of her sorrows as to be insensible to what 
was passing around her. Being again 
placed under the balcony before the in- 
flexible spirit of her once fond Yougal, she 
was asked by the stern judge, how she had 
contrived to put her victim to death. 

" I am innocent," she replied, " of a crime 
so revolting to humanity. I am incapable 
of violating, by so detestable an act, the 
dignity at once of woman and of human 
nature. Besides, how could the weak over- 
power the strong? Some enemy has done 
me this wrong." 

" Take her hence," said the prince, "and 
let the sepulchre be prepared for the body of 
my unhappy slave, who has become the . 
victim of a woman's treachery." 

Mariataly was immediately removed to 
a remote apartment in the palace, where she 
was left to the solitude and silence of her 
own unhappy thoughts. In the course of that 
evening, the door of her dismal chamber 
was unexpectedly opened, and to her asto- 
nishment the venerable Suniassi stood be- 
fore her. 

" I am come," said he, " Mariataly, to 
convince thee that the love which thou 
hast so lately slighted deserved a more 
grateful requital/' 

u Why this mockery of one whom your 
tyranny has doomed to an unjust and cruel 
death? Does it become the sanctity of your 
order to steal into this miserable prison, 
where I am to await the doom which you 
have pronounced upon me, and insult me 
with the mockery of love? Degraded 
though I am, in the eyes of all but those of 
my own tribe, I am not, however, so lost to 
the decencies of my sex, as to listen to the 
unhallowed vows of a saint by profession, 
whose profanation of his sacred calling 
shows him to be a mere mocker of the 
divinities whom he pretends to serve." 

" Ha, ha, ha !" burst forth the intern- 
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perate ascetic, with ill timed merriment; 
" is it possible, bibi, you can't see my soul 
through my skin ? I'm not Veramarken, as 
I seem to be, but Yougal, whom you used 
to vow you loved better than a banana, 
with the fresh morning dew upon its stem. 
The Suniassi is on a journey to the stars, 
and having left his trunk behind him, I, 
by means of the secret of the mandiram, 
have crept into it and now stand before you, 
Veramarken in body, but Yougal in spirit." 

" Nay, that is impossible ; Yougal would 
not have abandoned his own body, and cut 
off his own head, when, if what you say 
be true, his soul must so shortly be called 
upon to relinquish its present usurped 
tenement, and take to its own shell : where 
will he find that, when his ashes shall have 
been wafted upon the wings of the wind 
over the for country V 

" Don't fear ; the holy man cannot re- 
sume his own flesh, Until it shall please me 
to quit it, and that you may rely upon 
I shall never do, while I can enjoy a crown, 
be received as the husband of a beautiful 
queen, and as I hope the lover of a 
still more beautiful pariah. Will you 
accept my love, Mariataiy, as before I be- 
came a prince ?" 

" Never ! you may be Yougal, but I only 
see before me the unsightly form of Vera- 
marken. I cannot imagine deformity to be 
beauty, and therefore never can yield my 
love to what my heart revolts from. Be- 
sides, how am I to know that what you tell 
me is true ? " 

" How ! dare you disbelieve the declara- 
tion of a prince?" 

" If a prince, you are no longer the slave 
Yougal ; you cannot be both." 

" Do not I tell thee that the slave's 
soul has become an inhabitant of the 
prince's body, and that thy adorer is ready 
to raise thee to distinction, being determined 
no longer to submit to the penances of a 
Suniassi, but devote his future life to enjoy- 
ment ?" 

" That you may do, if you please; I 
will never consent to participate with you 
those honours of which you are now in pos- 
session. Yougal I loved, but detest Vera- 
marken. In you I see only the latter. To 
tell you at once my suspicions, I believe 
you to be endeavouring to delude me into a 
false belief. You are no more Yougal than 
I am the queen." 

" You reject me, then V 

"I do." 



" Are you prepared to die ? M 

" I am, rather than become the concubine 
ofVerimarken!'* 

" Your wish shall not be delayed. This 
day you shall lie in the cold earth with 
Yougal's body." 

He quitted the unhappy Mariataiy in a 
paroxysm of rage, which the more strongly 
convinced her that her former lover had 
not been addressing her, as he had ever been 
tender, and utterly unused to show the 
least excitement. She was now more than 
ever persuaded that he was dead, and tho 
idea of being buried in the same grave 
with him was to her a matter of rejoicing 
rather than of grief. For her death had 
no terror since the object of her heart's 
affection was no more, and she cheerfully 
resigned herself to the fate that awaited 
her. 

That very afternoon the beautiful pariah 
was summoned to attend the interment of 
her deceased lover. A large deep grave 
was dug, upon the side of which the corpse 
was placed, in a dreadful state of decompo- 
sition, covered with a ragged palampore*. 
The unhappy girl advanced to the brink of 
the pit without shedding a tear, and, ex- 
pressing her satisfaction at the privilege of 
being laid beside him in death whom she 
had so fondly loved in life, desired that the 
solemnity might proceed. After a few 
slight forms, the body of Yougal was lowered 
into the receptacle, when Mariataiy, having 
scattered some flowers over it, descended 
into the dreary sepulchre. She seated her- 
self at the head of the corpse. A few 
bamboos were then crossed above her 
head, and fixed firmly into the sides of the 
pit ; upon these branches were thrown, and 
a canopy being thus formed which pre- 
vented the earth from falling upon her, the 
devoted girl was thus consigned to a living 
grave, without one ejaculation of sympathy 
being expressed at her unhappy fate. 

Meanwhile the spirit of Veramarken, 
which Jiad been taking its pleasure among 
the beatified in Indra's paradise, satisfied at 
length that he had been sufficiently long in 
such good company forall spiritual purposes, 
and being anxious to see his queen, whom he 
had now, as he imagined, grievously pained 
by too long an absence, determined to 
return to this nether world, resume his body, 
and, putting off the penitentiary, at least 
for a season, devote, if not the remainder of 

• A Counterpane, 
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his life, at all events a long interval of it, to 
those enjoyments from which he had 
hitherto debarred himself with painful but 
righteous perseverance. 

Having taken a respectful leave of Indra 
and his celestial court, the soul of Vera- 
marken quitted the Swerga, shot, with the 
velocity of a sunbeam, from a height immea- 
surably above the most distant star visible 
through the largest telescope, and dropped 
like a ray of light in the cavern where he 
had left his body. Alas ! it was not to 
be found. The radiance which his spirit 
had imbibed, and bore with it from the ce- 
lestial mansions, filled the whole space with 
s lambent glory, that showed distinctly 
every object; but he could no where 
discover the tenement he had quitted. His 
lamentations, though inaudible except to 
celestial ears, were of the most heart- 
piercing description. He proceeded into 
the darkness, for it was then night, and 
spread like a mist over the neighbouring 
jungle, hiding the stars, and affrighting the 
superstitious inhabitants scattered here and 
there through that desert tract, with the 
apprehensions of evil omens or of com- 
ing mischief. The wretched Suniassi 
hovered over the palace, where he soon had 
the opportunity of witnessing his own lost 
body possessed by the soul of his slave, of 
whose discovery in the cavern a headless 
corpse, together with his burial, and that of 
the lovely pariah, he soon heard from the 
casual gossip of the domestics. Enraged 
beyond description at the treachery of 
Yougal, who he'now perceived must have 
overheard him pronounce the mystical man- 
diram, he flitted about from place to place 
like a noxious exhalation. On the follow- 
ing day, to his extreme mortification, he 
saw the counterfeit of himself enjoying the 
conversation of his queen, whom it almost 
maddened him to perceive listening, with 
more pleasure than she had been wont when 
he was with her, to the conversation of his 
menial. What was to be done? The 
miserable spirit had no power of expressing 
its indignation, because it was dispossessed 
of every physical faculty. 

Veramarken was doomed to witness what 
he could not prevent or interrupt, and in a fit 
of spiritual agony he wished that he had never 
become a Suniassi, thinking, for he could not 
give utterance to his thoughts, that his holy 
penances had heaped misery upon his soul, 
instead of rendering it everlastingly happy. 

VOI*. X.— -NO. V. — MAY, 1837. • 



In a state utterly disconsolate and despair- 
ing, he continued to hover over the palace, 
unseen by mortal eye, but observed by the 
benignant Bhavani*, who quitted the man- 
sions of bliss, and meeting the unhappy 
spirit of her favourite worshipper (for the 
saint bowed Jbefore more than one idol), 
consoled it with divine compassion upon its 
bereavement. 

44 Unhappy essence of a most devout 
Suniassi !" said the divine Bhavani, not in 
articulate words, but by spiritual communi- 
cation, " thou shalt not wander about this 
world in a state of restless disquietude, 
without some shape of mortality to embody 
thee. I know thou longest to be an in- 
habitant of this earth, which thou didst 
quit for an interval, and return hither only 
to encounter bereavement of the sorest 
kind. I will therefore prepare thee a body 
in which thy restless soul will find sanctu- 
ary, until the opportunity shall present 
itself of regaining thy own. To supply 
thee with a human form is beyond my 
power; but such as I can give thee thou 
shalt have." 

She had no sooner made this welcome 
communication than the form of a beautiful 
lory was wafted towards her on the soft 
wings of the morning breeze. The bird 
fell at her feet, and was immediately pos- 
sessed by the disconsolate spirit of Vera- 
marken. For some minutes the lory tried 
its newly-fledged pinions, mounted above 
the clouds, but soon perched upon the 
summit of the palace roof, when, having 
made its acknowledgments to Bhavani for 
her divine compassion, that goddess retired 
behind the sun to those celestial regions 
where she reigned undisputed queen. 

The lory fluttered from window to win- 
dow of the palace, anxious to obtain an 
entrance into those chambers in which the 
Princess Maldavee was in the habit of en- 
joying the pleasures of domestic intercourse. 
The Venetians had not been yet unbarred ; 
there was consequently no entrance for the 
melancholy bird, which bruised its head 
and wings against the wooden laths of the 
blinds in its unavailing efforts to enter the 
palace. Finding no access at the upper 
stories, the lory descended to the lower, 
where it was almost immediately caught by 
one of the menials, who, admiring the ex- 
treme splendour of its plumage, was deter- 

* The Venus of the Hindoos. 
E E 
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mined to present it to her royal mistress. 
The extraordinary beauty of the little cap- 
tive became the talk of the kitchen, and 
the rumour of its gorgeous array soon 
reached the ears of Maldavee, who desired 
that it should be brought into her presence. 
This being done, she was so captivated with 
its appearance, that she ordered a cage for 
it to be hung in her own private apartment, 
where * the lory was henceforward a very 
unwilling prisoner. The princess was de- 
lighted with her beautiful bird, and the 
more so when she found it could speak her 
native language with a fluency truly sur- 
prising. The captive was so placed that it 
could hear and see all which passed in the 
room, and Veramarken was therefore con- 
tinually put into a state of agony at wit- 
nessing the usurpation of his rights by 
Yougal. Nothing could exceed the tor- 
ment daily endured by the Suniassi in 
his cage, at beholding his slave assuming 
the airs of royalty, and receiving the ca- 
resses of his queen. 

This, however, he was forced to endure 
without a murmur, having no means of re- 
covering his body, which he had relinquished 
in an unfortunate moment for a mere idle 
visit to the skies. 

Though Yougal was elevated to a distinc- 
tion beyond what he had ever contemplated, 
and was in possession of a lovely bride, he 
could not help now and then reflecting upon 
the interesting Mariataly, whom he had so 
cruelly consigned to an untimely grave. He 
frequently repented that he had so hastily 
given way to the base passion of revenge, 
for the comely pariah had really pro- 
duced a strong impression upon his heart, 
which was, however, for the moment 
effaced by the fury of disappointment at 
her rejecting his unhallowed passion, when 
declared to her in the character of the royal 
devotee. 

After a short time the menial wa3 so 
elated with his new position that his sub- 
jects began to murmur at his tyranny, and 
even the queen already felt that she had 
rather too much of his company. Her 
dislike increased daily, but she was afraid 
to exhibit the real state of her feelings. 
There was a coarseness in the conduct of 
her no longer penitential husband for which 
she could not account, as, with all his former 
austerity, there had been still a certain 
refinement of manner, which showed that 
he was of princely lineage, for Veramarken 
traced his lineal descent direct from Gau- 



tama, one of the seven Rishis*, and how 
to account for the change was beyond the 
skill of her philosophy. 

In proportion as the queen became frigid, 
the counterfeit prince grew irritable, and 
there consequently occurred frequent jar* 
between the royal couple. The lory heard 
these bickerings, and the beatings of his 
heart ruffled the very feathers of his breast 
as his ear caught the harsh accents with 
which the presumptuous slave treated his 
mistress, over whom he exercised the severe 
dominion of a husband and a sovereign. 
Maldavee received the stern rebukes of 
her tyrant with almost passive endurance; 
nevertheless, her dislike increased with her 
patience under tyranny, until it grew at 
length into positive detestation. She could 
scarcely bear the sight of the fictitious 
monarch and saint, whose frame, by a long 
period of indulgence, had grown to a comely 
obesity, which, however, was to her even 
more odious than the rigid angularity 
caused by a series of torturing inflictions. 

Yougal began to see that the dislike of 
the royal consort was growing daily colder, 
and this increased his irritability. His 
subjects were heard to murmur, and 
expressions of dissatisfaction were uttered 
without reserve, even within the walls of 
the palace. The domestics observed that 
things went very differently now their mas- 
ter seldom quitted his capital, but indulged 
his longings after sensual gratifications, for 
which he showed that he had a most raven- 
ous appetite. They remembered with a 
sigh how much they had been left to their 
liberty when the royal Suniassi was accus- 
tomed to retire to the desert, to prepare his 
soul by devout abstraction for the paradise 
to which it had thus established an admitted 
claim t. He never then interfered with the 
innocent recreations, either of his subjects 
or domestics. He thought of nothing but 
his devotions ; and thus all they who pre- 
ferred pleasure to piety were left to 
their own choice, without a word of expos- 
tulation or inquiry. Now, the prisons were 
filled with criminals ; stripes were adminis- 
tered upon the backs of the refractory 
without stint or measure ; the people were 
as familiar with oppression as with boiled 
rice ; the scales of justice no longer hung 



* These are seven celebrated penitent!:— Casy- 
apa, Atri, Bharadwaja, Gautama, Viswamitra, Jamad- 
agni, and Vasi&hta. 

+ The Hindoos imagine that by certain penances a 
positive right to enjoy the blessing of paradise is ob- 
tained, which even the Gods cannot set aside. 
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upon an equal balance; the greatest abuses 
everywhere prevailed, and consequently 
universal discontent. 

To account for this sudden and unex- 
pected change puzzled all the conjurors; 
not one of them could unravel the mystery. 
One ventured to imagine that the king 
was under the influence of some of the 
emissaries of Yama, whose office it is to 
corrupt the souls of holy men, and seduce 
them to his infernal abodes. Another 
would not for a moment admit that the 
soul of so pious a penitentiary, who had 
rivalled all the seven penitents in the dread- 
ful severity of his mortifications, could on a 
sudden have abandoned the claims to which 
his penances entitled him, and have sub- 
nutted to the dominion of that retributory 
divinity who presides over the infernal 
prison of doomed souls, to whom he awards 
everlasting tortures. No one, however, 
couldassign the true cause of that remarkable 
change which had lately distinguished the 
conduct of their royal master, and general 
gloom prevailed. Commerce became lan- 
guid ; the cultivation of the land was neg- 
lected; the rains failed during one entire 
monsoon*, and famine was the unhappy 
consequence. Still the sovereign seemed to 
feel no sympathy for his unhappy people : 
he neither abridged his pleasures nor his 
expenses. His troops were kept in arrears, 
and his treasury was all but drained. The 
royal voluptuary, nevertheless, made not 
the least abatement in the extravagance of 
his pursuits. 

In proportion as the king grew tyrannical, 
the queen became cold; this so irritated the 
impatient Yougal, that one day, in the ve- 
hemence of his indignation, he struck her 
rudely on the cheek. 

The lory, then perched upon the top of 
its cage (for it was frequently released from 
confinement), seeing the assault, could 
no longer contain its rage, but, flying from 
its perch, seized the nose of the counterfeit 
monarch in its beak, and tore off the whole 
cartilage, then, fluttering for an instant, 
with a scream of triumph darted through a 
window that happened to be open, and es- 
caped to the roof of the palace, where it was 
beyond the reach of Yougal's wrath. It 
was some consolation to the unquiet soul of 
Veramarken to think that it had left upon 
its enemy the mark of its revenge, which 
the tyrant would carry with him to his 
grave. 

* The monsoon is the rainy season. 



" Suppose," thought the feathered peni- 
tent, " I should ever be restored to that 
sainted body which my spirit so unfortu- 
nately quitted, shall 1 not deplore the loss 
of my nose ? But how am I ever to gain 
possession of my fleshly tenement ? There 
is not the slightest chance of this. The 
wretch who has taken up his spiritual 
habitation in the once uncontaminated frame 
of one of the devoutest of Suniassis, knows 
too well the advantages of his transmutation 
to relinquish them." 

The miserable lory ruffled its plumes, 
drooped its head upon its bright crimson 
breast, closed its eyes, and raised one leg pre- 
paratory to taking a short repose over its 
misfortunes. All would not do ; sleep, that 
comes to all, hung not upon its weary eye- 
lids, and the unhappy bird was forced to 
think upon what it had lost by neglecting 
a young and lovely consort for the society 
of Asuras, in regions beyond the sun. 
Whilst occupied by these melancholy re- 
flections a noise caught its ear, which 
sounded like vehement expressions of rage. 
Hopping from the roof to the coping of the 
parapet, and looking down into the spacious 
court below, it perceived the incensed 
Yougal issue from the palace, with a large 
yellow plaster of turmeric upon the spot 
where the nasal organ lately projected, issu- 
ing his orders in a tone of frantic exacerba- 
tion, that the lory should be instantly pursued, 
and its neck wrung. 

" If," he cried, " I have not the head of 
that treacherous bird before me ere the sun 
sinks behind yonder forest, every head that 
has a living tongue in it within these walls 
shall grin upon spikes for the benefit of the 
vultures before the next dawn." 

u Cree— cree — cree," cried the lory, and 
darting upwards, was in a few moments 
above the clouds. The king grew more 
frantic than ever ; a sudden pang, remind- 
ing him of the loss of his nose, rendered him 
almost beside himself. He raved as if he 
had been stark mad, stamped, swore, and 
thumped his attendants with his embroidered 
slippers ; but this producing no sensible im- 
pression, he seized the right ear of one of 
his favourite domestics between his teeth, 
and bit it with such hearty good- will that 
the poor fellow dropped on his knees in an 
agony of reverential alarm, imploring most 
lustily for a remission of the penalty to 
which his master was subjecting him. 
There was evidently no catching the lory, 
which had secured its escape. 
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The loss of hfe note, Instead of awakening 
the regal tyrant to a proper sense of duty, 
rendered hiin the more violent and head- 
strong. He treated the queen at length 
with such severity that she avoided his 
presence altogether, which irritated him to 
so extreme a degree, that he ordered her to 
he confined to her apartment and dieted like 
a criminal. 

Meanwhile, the lory having flown above 
the stars, uttered the mandiram. The 
soul of Veramarken instantly quitted it, 
and ascended to the celestial abode of Bha- 
vani, who received the unquiet spirit with 
that divine courtesy for which she has ever 
been remarkable among the divinities wor- 
shipped by all pious Hindoos. No sooner 
had the soul of Veramarken abandoned the 
lory's feathers, than the lifeless bird dropped 
into the court of the palace, where it was 
picked up by the unfortunate domestic 
whose ear had been so severely bitten by 
his master. The overjoyed menial took 
the lory to the noseless monarch, who 
seized it with a grin of savage triumph, 
and, ordering it to be stuffed with pepper, 
hung it up in the queen's chamber, as a me- 
morial of accomplished revenge. 

It was many weeks before the wound in 
the king's face healed, and when it did, the 
cicatrice presented a horrible chasm between 
his eyes and upper lip, where the olfactory 
member formerly rested, and which he 
could not persuade to grow again. Cata- 
plasms of turmeric were in vain applied to 
induce the natural protuberance to extend 
itself as formerly. Nothing would do ; the 
rent nostrils gaped hideously, and the mor- 
tified tyrant shrank from the reflection of 
his own face whenever he stood before a 
mirror, or took his bath in the marble sar- 
cophagus within the palace-garden. 

Although the spirit of Veramarken was 
once more in paradise, in the society of the 
loveliest of the Asttras, — those who at- 
tended upon the incomparable Bhavani, 
incomparable even among divinities — it 
was still more miserable than if it had been 
undergoing the most dreadful inflictions in 
the abode of Yama, where sinful souls are 
tortured so variously as to do infinite credit 
to the ingenuity of that deity's ministers. 
He wandered about the celestial groves as 
moodily as if he were in a desert upon earth, 
instead of being in a paradise above the skies. 
Bhavani, having summoned him to her 
presence, thus addressed the ejected soul of 
her pious adorer— " Spirit of Veramar- 



ken, the holiest Sumassi that ever paid 
homage at my shrine, who, when in the 
body (thy absence from which thou now so 
grievously mournest), hast lain six hours 
longer upon a bed of iron spikes, and drunk 
more putrid water from the sacred Ganges 
than any penitentiary since the first coming 
of Menu*, do not let me see thee thus de- 
spond. Thou mayest still regain thy former 
position upon earth, if thou art not too im- 
patient under thy present bereavement. 
Listen to what I counsel thee, and remem- 
ber that the infallible wisdom of divinities 
renders their counsel worth attending to. 
He who was once thy slave is already a 
miserable man; he has rendered himself 
despised by thy subjects, and detested by thy 
queen. Descend thou to earth, and hover 
near him in thy invisibility, for it is not 
unlikely that he, disgusted with his present 
state, may eject his own spirit, in order to 
visit the Swerga, when thou mayest take 
possession of thy then untenanted body, 
and be as happy as the state of a Suniassi 
can render thee." 

Veramarken took Bhavani's advice, and 
immediately descending upon earth, hovered 
round the head of Yougal, who felt in con- 
sequence such a perpetual whizzing in his 
ears that he was in a state of unceasing tor- 
ture. Day after day he was tormented with 
this new visitation, until his life was a 
positive burthen to him. From constant 
vexation he grew thin and rickety, as if 
second childhood had suddenly come upon 
him. His body became pursy and flaccid, 
his limbs stiff, his appetite capricious, and 
his voice hollow. Ulcers broke out in his 
flesh and drained him to the very marrow. 
His nights were sleepless, and his days 
without a beam of joy to gladden them. 
His withered cheeks were stained with the 
tears of unuttered grief, and his breast 
laboured with perpetual sighs. At length 
his life became so insupportable that he 
determined to avail himself of the power 
he possessed of disembodying his harassed 
spirit, now associated with so much mi- 
sery, and seek for a while the heaven of 
Indra, supposing that by this time Vera- 
marken had ceased to entertain any fur- 
ther thoughts of returning to earth. Having, 
after deliberate reflection come to this deter- 
mination, he uttered the potent mandiram. 
In a moment his soul was disengaged from 
the frame of the Suniassi, which that of 

* The Noah of the Hindoos and their great lawgiver. 
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Verainarken immediately entered. The lat- 
ter 8 disappointment, however, was extreme 
at finding himself an object of such hide- 
ous deformity. Without a nose, covered 
with disease from head to foot, detested by 
his queen, and despised by his subjects, 
how small was his prospect of happiness ! 
He repaired to the queens apartment, she 
shrank from him with disgust ; and when 
he explained to her that his soul had been 
separated from her for a long interval, and 
his body possessed by that of his slave, she 
turned from him with a look of scornful 
incredulity, which showed she was not to 
be persuaded to receive as truth a feet, so 
entirely out of the ordinary course of na- 
ture. 

Poor Veramarken was more miserable 
than ever. He summoned all the cele- 
brated physicians in his dominions to re- 
store him to health, and to his nose, or 
rather his nose to him ; but they could not 
give him back what had been so wantonly 
dissipated : as for his nose, the sagest among 
them admitted with one accord, that this 
was a loss utterly irreparable. The wretched 
Suniaasi now found that by resuming his 
original form, instead of regaining his lost 
happiness, he had only secured additional 
misery, and the melancholy which instantly 
preyed upon his mind aggravated the infir- 
mities of his frame. He grew hourly 
worse, and at length began to apprehend 
that he had merely resumed his body to 
yield it up a prey to the great conqueror 
death. This was a grievous affliction, for he 
had a young wife on whom he doated, and 
not having yet numbered more than forty 
years, his meridian of existence being only 
just passed, he had promised himself a still 
long interval of enjoyment, having deter- 
mined to relinquish the severe life of a 
devotee for the more befitting dignities of a 
sovereign. 

The merciful Bhavani, compassionating 
his sufferings, condescended to visit him in 
his palace, invisible to ail eyes but his own. 

u Veramarken," she cried, with a bland 
smile, " thou hast sufficiently suffered, and 
shalt now have thy reward. Obey my in- 
junctions, and thou shalt be happy. So 
soon as the sun peeps from yonder plain, 
repair to the queen's chamber, and stand be- 
fore her in all thy present bodily deformity. 
Whilst thy ears receive the taunts of her 
scorn, invoke my name, and instantly the 
rich glow of youth shall suffuse thy 
cheeks^ which shall swell to the nicest 



undulations of beauty. Thy note shall 
be restored to such perfection as to baffle 
the limner's art. Thy limbs shall asrame 
the roundness and proportions of the most 
admirable symmetry ; thy breath shall ex- 
hale the perfume wafted from the spicy 
groves of Arabia the happy ; — in sum thou 
shalt be the envy of woman, and the idol 
of thy now detesting queen." 

The delighted monarch was revived by 
these assurances, and as the divinity 
vanished from his sight, he offered up a 
mantra of thanksgiving, to which none but 
a devout Suniassi would give utterance. 

According to the injunction of the god- 
dess, he appeared at the time specified be- 
fore his royal consort, and besought her 
to look upon him with an eye of pity at 
least if not of affection. She was moved 
by the tender humility of his appeal, and 
bending her beautiful eyes upon him, said 
in a tone of unwonted gentleness, 

" If I have looked upon you with cold- 
ness, you must admit that your harshness 
has provoked it ; as, however, you appear 
sensible that your conduct has been unjus- 
tifiable, assure yourself of my forgiveness, 
though the deformity which your unhal- 
lowed indulgences have brought upon you, 
positively repel my love. 

While she was yet speaking, Veramarken 
uttered the potential mandiram. The queen 
attracted by his muttering, looked earnestly 
upon him, when, to her astonishment, his 
form suddenly rounded, and his flesh as- 
sumed the tension of vigorous health : 
the skin tightened, the muscles protruded, 
the eyes grew bright, the nose was gradu- 
ally developed; the whole body quickly 
exhibited the exactest symmetry, and 
the Suniassi stood before her in the perfec- 
tion of youthful beauty. Notwithstanding 
the change, his identity was not to be mis- 
taken. The marks of his long and holy 
penances were still upon his body. The 
queen was amazed, but delight soon over- 
mastering her astonishment, she sprang 
towards her royal consort and threw her- 
self passionately into his arms. Their hap- 
piness was now complete, and the piety of 
the regal ascetic rewarded. 

Meanwhile the spirit of Yougal had been 
repelled from the Swerga, as unfit for its 
purity. The wretched soul upon returning 
to earth was overwhelmed with consterna- 
tion at finding the Suniassi had once more 
occupied his own body, in which he was 
restored to the confidence both of his queen 
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and of his subjects. The spirit of the slave, 
after floating about the capital of Vera- 
marken like a pestilential miasm, was com- 
pelled to enter the trunk of a lean ox, 
which was daily driven to a distant tank 
for water to irrigate the palace garden, 
being sparingly fed and unsparingly be- 
labored. The groans of Yougal's incar- 
cerated soul were neither pitied nor 
heeded, and when death released it from 



one body, it occupied another still lower in 
the scale of animal existence, and will thus 
continue until it shall have completed its 
metempsychosis, when it will take its ever- 
lasting abode in the infernal Naraka, over 
which the implacable Yama presides. 

From this time forward, until they were 
visited by the angel of death, the lives of 
Veramarken and Maldavee were uniformly 
happy. 



OBSERVATIONS ON SHAKSPEARE. 



1 He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon hi* like again." 



It is an extraordinary fact that, of a 
poet so universally admired in every Chris- 
tian country as Shakspeare, so little should 
be known, scarcely more than of Homer 
and of Hesiod, who wrote upwards of 
twenty-seven centuries before him. This is 
the more remarkable, as Shakspeare lived in 
an age when literature was cultivated with 
considerable assiduity, and in a country 
wjiich has ever delighted to distinguish her 
literary progeny. He was moreover con- 
fessedly the most eminent dramatist of his 
time, and had the unprecedented honour of 
a solicitation from the Queen to give a new 
cast to one of the characters of his histo- 
rical plays, which produced " The Merry 
Wives of Windsor," upon the whole per- 
haps the most exquisitely comic of all our 
author 8 immortal productions. 

That so little is known of Shakspeare 
has in general been mainly attributed to 
the remarkable fact, that, unconscious of 
his marvellous powers, he did not write 
with any expectation of those glorious 
master-pieces of his pen surviving the period 
in which he lived and the purpose for 
which he designed them ; but it is no doubt 
more to be attributed to the sluggish in- 
difference of his cotemporaries in collecting 
facts respecting the life of a man ordained 
to descend to posterity with a reputation 
unparalleled in the chronicles of literary 
history. The emulation of cotemporaneous 
excellence, the jealousy of those who were 
ecKpsed by his success, the vulgar and 
pitiful spirits with whom Shakspeare had to 
deal, threw a mist around him which has, 
to a certain extent, shrouded him from the 
public eye, though his genius shone through 
and dispelled them, like an everlasting and 



unclouded sun dispersing the noxious va- 
pours from a stagnant lake. 

The deplorable modesty of Shakspeare — 
for it is deeply to be deplored, as the result 
has proved, — in estimating his own works 
so low and in withholding from the world 
any account of himself, probably arose, 
the former from the consciousness that he 
was a man of but moderate education, with 
little or no knowledge of the classical 
writers, then, as now, the study of all well 
educated persons ; the latter, from the fact 
of his being born in humble circumstances, 
which probably caused him to refrain from 
putting forth a name for distinction, which 
he imagined too humble to deserve it, and 
not sufficiently elevated by the mere out- 
ward circumstances of birth and social con- 
nexions to render it attractive among a 
people with whom the feudal pride of birth 
and ancestry obtained to so great a degree 
that nothing was esteemed highly which 
did not emanate from such as were far 
above the ordinary level of the vulgar. 

Whatever the cause of that obscurity in 
which every thing connected with Shak- 
speare is wrapped, it is unquestionably cer- 
tain that at this moment there exists no 
life of him but what is infinitely meagre 
and unsatisfactory to the last degree, con- 
taining for the most part mere assumptions 
instead of facts, speculation instead of his- 
tory, and affording us nothing but disap- 
pointment instead of that information which 
delights our hearts while it improves our 
understandings. We never investigate the 
labours of those who have endeavoured 
to throw some light upon the early history 
of this remarkable man without lamenting 
how little they have added to the real stock 
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of information upon a subject which has 
engaged some of the brightest talents during 
the last century. 

Shakspeare has justly been called the 
father of the English drama, for before his 
time, with some few, and very few, excep- 
tions, the stage was devoted to the repre- 
sentation of mere mummeries, such as 
would now disgrace the fair-booths of the 
Richardsons and Sadlers, whose itinerant 
companies address their efforts to no higher 
order of audiences than clowns and artisans. 
Up to the reign of Elizabeth the stage was 
almost exclusively confined to the exhibi- 
tion of bungling masquerades little superior 
to the village drolleries which, in most 
country villages at a distance from the me- 
tropolis, now signalize the presence of Christ- 



The characters of the drama were repre- 
sented before the time of our immortal 
bard by persons of a very low grade in so- 
ciety, poorly born and worse educated, and 
all the female parts were sustained by men. 
It was the practice then to introduce the 
lowest ribaldry, the spontaneous effusions 
of those ignorant and vulgar artists, which 
was received as wit by their audiences, and 
frequently applauded in proportion as it 
was gross and indecent. This practice is 
indirectly impeached by Shakspeare in 
Hamlet's address to the players, in which 
he says, "And let those that play your 
clowns speak no more than is set down for 
them: for there be of them, that will 
themselves laugh, to set on some quantity 
of barren spectators to laugh too ; though, ' 
in the mean time, some necessary question 
of the play be then to be considered : 
that's villainous, and shows a most pitiful 
.ambition in the fool that uses it t." 

The earliest kind of drama exhibited in 
this country was those sacred representa- 
tions known by the name of " Mysteries." 
These were played in convents and other 
sacred places, chiefly for the edification of 
that cflsnobite community, to whom the 
ordinary recreations of life were denied; 
though the laity were likewise admitted to 
these spiritual dramatic exhibitions, in which 
the characters were sustained by the mem- 
bers of those religious fraternities, monks 

* It is the practice in country Tillage* in several 
counties in England for the rustics to get np a rude 
sort of drama at Christmas. The parties go from 
bouse to house and exhibit their histrionic powers. 
They are termed mummers, This practice is uni- 
versal in Devonshire. 

t Hamlet, Act ill. Scene I. 



and nuns frequently mingling in scenes as 
revolting to the spectator, as they were 
abominable to the Deity; — acts from 
the Sacred Scriptures being literally repre- 
sented as described by the inspired writer; 
— Adam and Eve appearing in Paradise, 
when they had no other garb than that of 
their innocence to cover them. Such were 
considered pious exhibitions calculated to 
raise the minds of the devout to the con- 
templation of heavenly things. Men and 
women appearing in that state of unde- 
praved nature described in the second 
chapter of Genesis, was looked upon by the 
holy brotherhoods and sisterhoods under 
the dominion of papal supremacy, as an 
act every way worthy of that religion which 
they professed to believe purified the carnal 
mind and fitted the lapsed soul for the 
eternal fruition of Paradise. 

The " Mysteries " were the earliest 
dramas known in Europe, and obtained 
during the middle ages in all Catholic 
countries, where they were represented as 
helps to devotion, though they too fre- 
quently tended to pamper the worst pas- 
sions and to produce a demoralizing effect 
especially upon the younger auditors; who, 
upon certain occasions, crowded to witness 
the most meretricious exhibitions, to which 
the seal of sanctity was as it were affixed 
as a sort of voucher for the propriety of 
those indecent mummeries. These, in fact, 
continued to form the standard drama of 
England until they were succeeded by the 
" Moralities," a somewhat higher order of 
dramatic representation, and these latter 
were finally superseded by the regular 
drama, as it now exists in the plays of our 
immortal Shakspeare. 

The " Mysteries," or miracle-plays, were 
performed in this country so early as the 
twelfth century, probably earlier. The 
subjects were generally, though not inva- 
riably, selected from Scripture, and the re- 
presentation took place with little or no aid 
of scenery. " In the year 1110," says Mr. 
Malone in his historical account of the 
English stage, "as Dr. Percy and Mr. 
Warton have observed, the miracle-play 
of Saint Catherine, written by Geoffrey, a 
learned Norman, afterwards abbot of St. 
Albans, was acted, probably by his scho- 
lars, in the abbey of Dunstable ; perhaps 
the first spectacle of this kind exhibited in 
England. William Fitzstephen, a monk 
of Canterbury, who, according to the best 
accounts, composed his very curious work 
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in 1174* about four years after the murder 
of his patron archbishop Becket, and in 
the twenty-first year of the reign of king 
Henry the Second, mentions that London, 
for its theatrical exhibitions, has religions 
plays, either the representations of miracles 
wrought by holy confessors, or the suffer- 
ings of martyrs." 

It is notorious that those miracle-plays 
were the rudest compositions imaginable, 
utterly devoid of art; they were composed 
without regard to plot and altogether defi- 
cient in those rules since adhered to, as 
had been previously done by the Greeks 
and Romans, in the composition of the re- 
gular and authorised national drama. The 
cause of the introduction of miracle-plays 
into England, is supposed to have arisen 
from the following circumstance: — The 
clergy, observing that the mummeries re* 
presented at fairs demoralised the people, 
prohibited the use of them under pain of 
ecclesiastical penalties; but finding that 
these threats, and even the infliction of 
punishment in many cases, did not abate 
the nuisance, they concluded that by in- 
troducing religious dramas into their con- 
vents and other places rendered sacred by 
being subject to their authority, to which 
the public might be admitted under cer- 
tain restrictions, they would at once con- 
tribute to the rational amusement as well as 
edification of the community at large, and 
at the same time materially serve the cause 
of religion; but in truth some of those 
sacred exhibitions were of so obscene a na- 
ture — Adam and £ve, as 1 have already said, 
appearing upon the stage perfectly naked — 
that they too often tended to produce an 
effect the very reverse of what was declared 
to be contemplated by the pious projectors 
of so grave an innovation; and in due time 
their " mysteries," as they were called, from 
representing mystical subjects taken out of 
Holy Writ, gave place to that lighter order 
of drama not inaptly termed " Moralities." 
These were so designated from the circum- 
stance of their exhibiting impersonations of 
the passions and virtues, which appeared as 
living characters on the scene, and worked 
out their moral in a tangible identity before 
the eyes of the spectators. They su- 
perseded the tamer spectacles in a great 
degree, because there was a higher reach 
of art shown in them ; and to persons only 
accustomed to the rude histrionic displays of 
monks and nuns, mixed up as they were 
with all the legendary superstitions of the 



times and febely directed to a religious end, 
and to the still ruder efforts of mountebanks 
in public market-places, and at fairs, the 
advancing art of scenic exhibitions had a 
charm which gave encouragement to nume- 
rous writers of the improved drama. 

The " Mysteries" being nothing more than 
bald and literal representations of facts from 
Scripture history, running on without order 
of time or place ; or of some sacred legend 
sanctified by superstition and therefore ve- 
nerated as a source of spiritual edification, 
but utterly destitute of invention, and vio- 
lating all rules of art ; it was not difficult to 
supplant them by something which appealed 
as strongly to the passions, and more strongly 
to the intellects. The " Moralities," there- 
fore, soon obtained the preference. In these 
there were some contrivances; they were 
constructed with much more than usual re- 
gard to dramatic effect. In them there was 
an attempt, and not altogether unsuccessful, 
to discriminate character by the blended 
light and shade of action, of sentiment, and 
of feeling. They aimed at exhibiting na- 
tional customs and manners ; at presenting 
nature before the eye of the spectator in 
those broad episodes of her history, which 
so often happily direct the mind from parti- 
culars to generals, and lead, by inference, to 
a contemplation of the whole, from a just 
and accurate scrutiny of a part. These 
" Moralities," although in every respect far 
superior to the miracle-plays, were, never- 
theless, extremely rude specimens of drama- 
tic construction, and were chiefly addressed 
to the multitude who had little discrimination 
in such matters, and being utterly unlettered 
had no relish for any intellectual art of a 
high order: they were, therefore, content 
with any improvement, however small, and 
the clumsy conception of the plots and cha- 
racters in the Moralities exhibited up to 
the time of Shakspeare, sufficiently show 
the extremely low elevation to which 
the drama had attained among our unen- 
lightened ancestors at this period of their 
history, when the haughty pride and sullen 
consciousness of individual power kept the 
titled orders from encouraging any efforts 
of intellect that should tend to raise the 
lower classes to a higher degree of intellec- 
tual distinction, by which an unfavourable 
comparison with their social superiors might 
be provoked — a period, however, from 
which the drama was beginning to rise 
into something more worthy the name of 
an art. 
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A curious passage from the Poeticks of the 
elder Scaliger will show us the condition of 
the stage in his time. "At present in France," 
that is, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, "plays are represented in such a 
manner that nothing is withdrawn from the 
view of the spectators. The whole appa- 
ratus of the theatre consists of some high 
seats ranged in proper order. The persons 
of the scene never depart during the repre- 
sentation. He who ceases to speak is con- 
sidered as if he were no longer on the stage. 
But in truth it is extremely ridiculous 
that the spectator should see the actor 
listening, and yet the latter should not hear 
what one of his fellow actors says concern- 
ing him, though in his own presence and 
within his hearing ; as if he were absent 
while he is present. It is the great object 
of the dramatic poet to keep the mind in a 
constant state of suspense and expectation ; 
but in our theatres there can be no novelty, 
no surprise, insomuch that the spectator 
is more likely to be satiated with what he 
has already seen, than to have any appetite 
for what is to come. Upon this ground it 
was, that Euripides objected to JEschylus, 
in the Frogs of Aristophanes, for having in- 
troduced Niobe and Achilles as mutes upon 
the scene, with a covering which entirely 
concealed their heads from the spectators." 

In the account of the stage arrange- 
ments by Leland, who describes an enter- 
tainment given to king James the First, at 
Oxford, in 1605 : that writer says, " The 
stage was built close to the upper end of the 
hail, as it seemed at the first sight; but 
indeed it was but a false wall faire painted, 
and adorned with stately pillars, which pil- 
lars would turn about ; by reason whereof 
with the help of other painted cloths, their 
stage did vary three times in the acting of 
one tragedy.*' These passages may suffice 
to convey an idea of the stage in Shak- 
speare's time, and at the period imme- 
diately subsequent. 

During the reign of Elizabeth, dramatic 
exhibitions still continued to be given at 
fairs and on market days, in towns remote 
from, and in the neighbourhood of, the 
metropolis. Nothing could well exceed 
the ribaldry of those exhibitions, in spite of 
the pains taken by the conventual autho- 
rities to suppress them ; and though super- 
seded in a degree by the u Mysteries" and 
" Moralities," they nevertheless continued to 
attract popular attention, until a more at- 
tractive form of drama almost entirely 
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supplanted them, for which the country 
was indebted to the classical labours of 
Peele, Lodge, Marlowe, Nashe, Green, 
Kyd, and Lily, who paved the way for that 
revolution in dramatic taste, which nearly 
reached perfection under the commanding 
and colossal genius of Shakspeare. These 
authors, however, had not the power to 
impress upon their performances the min- 
tage of true genius; and though their labours 
were received, in a comparatively rude age, 
as commendable improvements upon very 
barbarous models, they nevertheless did not 
possess sufficient vitality to give them a 
perpetuation of existence beyond the period 
in which they appeared, or that immediately 
subsequent. 

" In the reign of Elizabeth, there existed 
no less than seven principal theatres. Three 
of these were private houses, namely, that 
in Blackfriars, that in Whitefriars, and the 
Cockpit or Phoenix, in Drury Lane : and 
four that were called public theatres, viz. 
the Globe on the Bankside, the Curtain in 
Shoreditch, the Red Bull at the upper end 
of St. John Street, and the Fortune in 
Whitecross Street. The last two were 
chiefly frequented by citizens. There were, 
however, but six companies of comedians ; 
for the playhouse in Blackfriars and the 
Globe belonged to the same troop. Be- 
sides these seven theatres, there were for 
some time on the Bankside three other 
public theatres, the Swan, the Rose, and the 
Hope ; but the latter being chiefly used as 
a bear-garden, and the two former having 
fallen to decay early in king James's reign, 
they ought not be enumerated with the 
other regular theatres*." 

All the plays of Shakspeare appear to 
have been performed either at the Globe or 
the theatre in Blackfriars, and these, con- 
sequently, became the favourite houses. 
The dramatic entertainments presented in 
them had already assumed the more ele- 
vated tone of the stage as at present existing, 
though these entertainments were still ex- 
hibited with very inferior accompaniments, 
as will appear from the account of the 
celebrated Sir Philip Sidney ; who, describ- 
ing the state of the stage and of the drama 
in his time, about the year 1583 says,— 
" Now you shall have three ladies walk to 
gather flowers, and then we must beleeve 
the stage to be a garden. By-and-by we 
heare news of ship wrack in the same place ; 

y * Malone. 

F F 
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then we are to blame, if we accept it not for 
a rock. Upon the back of that comes out a 
hideous monster with fire and smoke, and 
then the miserable beholders are bound to 
take it for a cave ; while, in the mean time, 
two armies fly in, represented with four 
swords and bucklers, and then what^ hard 
heart will not take it for a pitched field !" 

When we consider under what circum- 
stances Shakspeare wrote, and how de- 
graded was the state of the drama in his 
day, it is astonishing how he surmounted 
the impediments which stood in the way 
of his success, and the extent of that 
success may be measured by the fact, 
that his dramas at this moment not only 
hold the highest rank upon the stage as 
works of genius, but are witnessed with 
greater delight than any thing subsequently 
produced by men of more learning and 
skill, but of infinitely less judgment, and 
who have shown themselves to be very far 
behind him in that depth of insight into the 
almost unexplored recesses of human na- 
ture, open alone to Shakspeare, or at least 
investigated alone by him. The imperfec- 
tion of his plays, when tested with the per- 
formances of those more modern writers 
who are supposed to have produced per- 
fect dramas, in the comparative sense of the 
term, and perfect according to the dramatic 
canons said to have been laid down by 
Aristotle, though attributed falsely to him*, 
and observed by all the Greek writers of 
tragedy, — is to be ascribed rather to the 
circumstances which governed his genius 
than to any natural want of skill. He was 
compelled, and no doubt frequently against 
his own judgment, to adapt his productions 
in a measure to the vitiated and debasing 
prejudices of the times, and the indecencies 
so frequently found in his plays were rather 
the compelled violations of good taste than 
the morbid effervescences of a naturally 
prurient imagination or of impure feeling. 
However low some of the scenes in his 
dramas, however gross his infractions of 
dramatic propriety, and however remote 
many of .$i£ scenes may be from critical 
accuracy with reference to the classical 
canons, he has nevertheless upon the whole 
displayed a dexterity of combination, a 
fulness and variety of incident, a sterling 
richness of material, a depth and harmony 
of colouring, a freshness and gorgeousness 
of tint, never overcharged even in its 
mightiest exuberance of splendour, exhi- ' 
bited by no other writer either ancient or 



modern. " The stream of time," says 
Johnson, with equal truth and eloquence, 
"which is continually washing the disso- 
luble fabrics of other poets, passes without 
injury by the adamant of Shakspeare." 

Whatever may be laid to the charge of 
our immortal bard on the score of imperfec- 
tion, his works sufficiently show that he 
possessed no common skill, and more than 
he could judiciously employ in the in- 
efficient and ill appointed theatres for 
which he wrote ; these were at least two 
centuries behind the rapid march of his 
genius which had made so boundless a 
stride towards the remote and unattainable 
goal of perfection. As the rich effusions of 
his prolific fancy, had he soared to the 
extreme height of his creative capacity, 
would have been in a measure inaccessible 
to the rude tastes of the audience before 
whom they were represented, he no doubt 
levelled the soaring of his aspiring mind to 
the perceptions of those who could not have 
traced him in the utmost elevation of his 
genius. However this may be, with all his 
blots, with all his indecencies, with all his 
barbarisms, and each are numerous, it is not 
too much to say of him that he raised the 
drama of this country from the degraded 
state to which bad taste, ignorance, and 
false enthusiasm had reduced it ; and while 
he produced plays which have been the 
admiration of the learned world, they were 
such as could be abundantly relished, though 
not fully appreciated, by the lowest un- 
derstandings of his day. This alone is 
high and very rare praise. 

Shakspeare has been accused of wanting 
originality because the plots of his plays 
were taken from some obscure novels 
known in his time, though as this latter 
fact has never been clearly proved in all 
instances, those in which the proof rails 
must still rest upon conjecture or unsub- 
stantiated report. But if he has taken 
other men's dross — for had it been sterling 
it would have reached our times, since fine 
ore is indestructible — he has transmuted it 
to gold by his own sublime alchemy. He 
is the only man who has ever yet been able 
to carry on and effectuate so difficult a 
process upon materials so scanty and in- 
tractable. As a proof of what we have here 
predicated, the works of those authors to 
whom our bard is said to have been indebted 
for the subjects of his dramas are now lost in 
the gulf of time, and many of the former are 
now matter of speculation, while the plays to 
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which their rode productions are supposed 
to hare given rise, and no doubt in many 
instances truly, remain imperishable me- 
morials of a genius that shall survive the 
wreck of empires, when the works of 
inferior men, havingpassed through the brief 
cycle of their reputation, shall have lapsed 
into oblivion. 

The assumed fact of Shakspeare's igno- 
rance of the learned languages has been 
said to be deducible from his writings. 
He is stated to have used the best translations 
which his age afforded, whenever he made 
choice of subjects belonging to classical pe- 
riods, on which no information was to be 
directly obtained, except through the lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome, and indirectly 
through translations. But the fact of Shak- 
speare having availed himself of the readier 
access of a translation was no proof that he 
was unable to read the original, though it 
may fairly lead to the inference that his 
scholarship was not of the highest order. 
Nevertheless, as he only wanted a subject 
for the exercise of his own constructive 
powers, he obtained as readily all he wished 
to acquire through the medium of a trans- 
lation as he could have done had he been 
ever so familiar with the original. I have 
no doubt that the trammels of learning 
would have encumbered the free and ex- 
cursive flights of his towering imagination ; 
he was therefore the better for those priva- 
tive qualities, which neither cramped his 
understanding nor biassed his judgment. 
Jt was not his object to appropriate the 
thoughts and sentiments of other men, but 
having found sufficient material for the 
framework of a play he cast the crude mass 
into the mould of his own capacious mind, 
and thus produced dramas which have since 
been the admiration of all civilised Europe. 
He is allowed to have no competitor. While 
the plays of Marlowe, Ford, Shirley, and 
even of Ben Jonson and Fletcher, are all but 
forgotten, except by the few who admire 
the racy poetry which those of the two 
latter contain, his are still fresh upon the 
stem of their growth ; they will outlive the 
country in which they have bloomed and 
flourished to such transcendant maturity, 
and reach the last scene of time, when every 
thing shall be involved in 

" The wreck of matter and the crush of worlds." 

The literary character of Shakspeare has 
been speculated upon by some of the most 
gifted men since his time, and after all that 



has been written upon a subject so infinitely 
interesting to every admirer of our great 
dramatic bard, no more light has been 
thrown upon it than is exhibited in the 
plays themselves — the chief and imperish- 
able monuments of his genius; for of his 
sonnets and other poems so little is com* 
paratively known, that, had not the magic 
of his name obtained for them a conven- 
tional reputation, they would have long 
since passed into oblivion, as is evident from 
the low estimation in which they are now 
held, save by those worshippers of their 
distinguished author who value them only 
because they are his. The merits of those 
effusions are unquestionably far below what 
might have been expected from the genius 
which produced them. Many of them are 
contemptible as poetical productions, even 
apart from the great name of their author ; 
they, with a few exceptions, would have 
done no honour to the most inferior hand. 
There are, however, some of those poems in 
every respect worthy of the diadem with 
which the united voice of posterity has en- 
circled the brows of Shakspeare ; generally, 
however, they cannot add to his feme. Most 
of them have been surpassed by very inferior 
men. It is in the plays that we are to look 
for the bright emanations of Shakspeare's 
mind; these present us with a vigorous 
application and infinitely varied powers of 
intellect, never exhibited by any other dra- 
matic bard, either ancient or modern, and 
excite an enthusiasm, a thrill of admiration 
in the soul of the reader, which no writer 
can create in the same degree. Opinions 
never vary upon the transcendency of 
Shakspeare's genius. No one disputes this 
universally acknowledged feet. It is as 
incontrovertible as an axiom in mathema- 
tics, which no dexterity of logic or astute- 
ness of argument can prove to be false. 
He is an object almost of national adora- 
tion. 

If it be asked why the plays of Shak- 
speare have excited such extraordinary 
admiration above those of all other English 
dramatic authors, we answer by the mastery 
of mind developed in those marvellous 
compositions, which, notwithstanding their 
numerous and frequently striking feults, — 
though for many of these their author 
should not be held responsible, — are unrival- 
led for the consummate knowledge of nature 
which they display in all its infinite variety 
of phases and of modifications ; for the pro- 
found insight which they show the writer 
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to hare possessed into the secret sources of 
human passion, showing that he had the 
clue to every avenue that traversed the 
vast maze of human feeling and of human 
sympathies; for the philosophical discrimina- 
tion of social attributes they exhibit, a dis- 
crimination which so projects the character 
into view that all its minutest details, no 
less than its principal features, are brought 
as it were before the eye with a develop- 
ment almost magical. 

Of the peculiar qualities of Shakspeare's 
genius, volumes have been and might still 
be written. Its great charm and paramount 
ascendency consisted in his intuitive per- 
ception of Nature in all her hidden mys- 
teries and delicate combinations, frequently 
so exquisitely minute and intangible as to 
escape the scrutiny and elude the grasp of 
ordinary minds, or indeed of any mind not 
endued with a power almost transcendent. 
Shakspeare's was a deep mine of knowledge, 
from which he drew with unsparing libera- 
lity, giving frequently the native dross with 
the ore, but pouring forth the latter from 
the boundless storehouse of his intellect 
with a gorgeous and lavish profusion. He 
exhibited a broad and intuitive philosophy, 
which showed its magnificent results, not 
by ostentatiously displaying the mechanical 
and embarrassing process of solving a set 
of intricate problems, but by laying at once 
the mighty result before the eye in all the 
grandeur of its consummation, without 
exposing the dull machinery of investiga- 
tion. In his representations of life and 
manners, not a tint is absent that could give 
value to the picture. Every touch seems 
to have the force of instinct, evolving some 
new element of moral life, and imparting a 
spiritual as well as physical vitality to the 
groups, so admirably diversified in all his 
plays, and yet always so naturally and so 
appropriately disposed as to exhibit every- 
where a life-like reality. Yet this man, 
with all his genius, his mighty grasp of 
intellect, his microscopic perception of the 
subtler elements of emotion and of thought, 
appears to have been unconscious of his 
marvellous powers ; or if conscious, it is 
certain that he did not appreciate them, for 
it has been made clear to a demonstration, 
that he did not produce his plays with any 
regard to future fame, but only to present 
emolument. This fact has indeed been 
questioned ; but it is difficult to account, 
upon any other supposition, for his never 
having given an edition of his own dramas to 



the world. He appears to have left them 
in the hands of the performers, who in- 
terpolated them according to their own 
notions of improvement, without any check 
or limitation from the author, who, so long 
as the audiences were satisfied, seems not to 
have cared for the further fate of his pro- 
ductions. 

So loose and imperfect were the first 
printed copies, that the directions for the 
stage business were occasionally incorporated 
with the text, so as to render it completely 
unintelligible. The names too of the 
actors are frequently printed mdiscrimi- 
nately with those of the characters repre- 
sented by them, as in " Much Ado About 
Nothing," folio edition, 1623, we find in act 
the second, "Enter Prince Leonqto, Claudio, 
and Jack Wilson." It has only been by 
the industry of subsequent editors, from 
Rowe especially down to Steevens and 
Malone, including a host of commentators 
in the intervening interval, that our great 
dramatic bard has been restored to some- 
thing like his original beauty; though 
even now much remains to be done, for 
there is still a vast deal absolutely unin- 
telligible, and more that is defaced by 
barbarisms which such a master mind as 
Shakspeare's could never have admitted 
into any thing bearing the sole impress of 
his capacious and original mind. 

The frightful inroads made by the first 
transcribers of our author's dramas, upon 
the purity of the original text, is deeply to 
be deplored, as not only have they thus 
come to us in a state of sad mutilation, bnt 
it is this circumstance that has given rise to 
such a number of new readings, which every 
actor now considers himself privileged to 
employ in order to show his ingenuity, 
though too often greatly to the prejudice of 
the author whom he affects to venerate. 
This pitiful ambition has done much more 
towards eclipsing than evolving the beauties 
of our great dramatist, and it really were 
to be wished that the Lord Chamberlain 
should be empowered to prohibit these 
empirical licences, unless a man can sub- 
stantiate his capability of throwing new 
light upon obscurities which it is to be 
feared the beams of modern interpretation 
will never penetrate. 

Most of the new readings adopted by our 
modern artists of repute are of the most 
trifling description, and merely put forth for 
the sake of establishing a paltry claim to 
originality. How for instance does Mr. 
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Forrest add to the obscurity of the follow- 
ing intractable passage of Macbeth by 
following John Kemble's unintelligible 
reading. 

If it were done, when 'tis done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly j if the assassination, &c. 

Mr. Forrest reads as follows — 

If it were done I When 'tis done then 'twere well. 
It were done quickly if the assassination, &c. 

This reading cannot be understood, and 
the actor consequently places himself in the 
awkward predicament of talking nonsense, 
which Shakspeare certainly was not in the 
habit of doing. 

It is impossible to read the plays of him 
who may be justly called the father of the 
British stage, without lamenting that such 
a man, the poet of all time, should have 
been so utterly unmindful of his own future 
reputation, as to have permitted those 
scandalous mutilations of his writings, by 
which they have unquestionably come 
down to posterity so different from what 
they were originally produced. These 
mutilations, it is true, are found for the 
most part in the subordinate portions of the 
plays; they, nevertheless, to a certain 
degree, pervade every portion ; and some of 
the dramas are so defaced by barbarous 
interpolations, as to render it still a ques- 
tion whether they are really the produc- 
tions of Shakspeare ; though, as Dr. Johnson 
has justly asked, if they are not Shak- 
speare's, to whom can we attribute them 1 
for they bear the stamp of his hand, how- 
ever the impression may have been partially 
effaced by the presumptuous application of 
a ruder touch. 

The low estimation in which the drama 
was held in the sixteenth century may be 
presumed from the price given for a play, 
which was thirty nobles, or six pounds 



thirteen shillings and four pence sterling. 
The drama, when printed, was sold for six- 
pence a copy, and the usual present ob- 
tained for the dedication was forty shillings. 
The plays of Shakspeare were represented 
under all the disadvantages of inadequate 
scenery ; two or three menials armed with 
swords and bucklers forming an army, and 
the scenic changes being almost entirely 
left to the imagination of the audience. 
"Thus scanty and meagre," says Mr. 
Malone, "were the apparatus and ac- 
commodations of our ancient theatres, 
on which those dramas were first exhi- 
bited, which have engaged the attention 
of so many men and delighted so many 
thousand spectators. Yet even then, we 
are told by a writer of that age *, 4 dramatic 
poesy was so lively expressed and repre- 
sented on the public stages and theatres of 
this city, as Rome in the auge of her pomp 
and glory never saw it better performed, in 
respect of the action and art, not of the 
cost and sumptuousness.' " 

With all the want of "appliances and 
means to boot," could any thing but the 
wonderful inherent merit of those im- 
mortal dramas have secured for them the 
first place, not only upon the stage, but 
in the closet ? It is not too much to say 
of them that they are still read with delight 
by millions, and are the subjects of national 
veneration. Every Englishman is proud 
to be able to say that Shakspeare was of 
the same country with himself, and of all 
the great men which this island has pro- 
duced, the bard of Avon is the most uni- 
versally venerated. To withhold our ad- 
miration from his works would be deemed 
nothing short of literary heresy. 



* Sir George Buc, who wrote a treatise on the 
English stage. 
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When on my little babes I think, as I do oft, 
I cannot choose, but then let fall some tears. 

Methinks I hear the little prattlers, with words soft, 
Ask where is father that did promise pears, 

And other knacks, which I did never see 

Nor father neither when he promised me. 
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Lady Augusta Wentworth is the 
second daughter of the present Marquis 
of Aylesbury, and the wife of Thomas Ver- 
non Wentworth, Esq., of Wentworth 
Castle, in the county of York. 

The house of Bruce, that of her lady- 
ship, is of royal descent ; it springs pater- 
nally from the ducal house of Montagu, 
and by the mother s side from Robert 
Bruce, king of Scotland. 

Thomas Bruce, first Earl of Elgin, in 
the peerage of Scotland, was created a 
peer of England, by Charles I., on 1st of 
August, 1641, as Baron Bruce of Whorlton, 
in the county of York. His Lordship 
married, first, Anne, daughter of Sir Robert 
Chicester, of Raleigh, in the county of 
Devon, Knight, by whom he had an only 
son, Robert, his successor. He espoused, 
secondly, Anne, daughter and co-heir of 
William Lord Burghley, and widow of 
Henry de Vere, Earl of Oxford, but had 
no other issue : he died in 1663, and was 
succeeded by his son, 

Robert, second Earl of Elgin, Baron 
Bruce, of Kinloss, and Baron Bruce, of 
Whorlton. This loyal nobleman did 
good service to the cause of monarchy, in 
the civil war. He was a stanch adherent 
of Charles I., and an active promoter of 
the Restoration. On the 18th March, 
1663-4, he was created Baron Bruce, of 
Skelton, in the county of York, Viscount 
Bruce, of Ampthill, in the county of Bed- 
ford, and Earl of Aylesbury, in the county 
of Bucks. At the coronation of James II., 
23d April, 1685, the Earl of Aylesbury 
was one of the Lords who bore St. Ed- 
ward's staff, and the July ensuing he was 
appointed Lord Chamberlain of the house- 



hold. His Lordship married Diana, 
daughter of Henry Grey, first Earl of 
Stamford, and dying 20th October, 1685, 
was succeeded by his eldest son, 

Thomas, second Earl of Aylesbury. 
This nobleman was among the first to 
invite the Prince of Orange into England, 
as a mediator between the Crown and the 
people, but peremptorily refused to sanction 
his advancement to the throne, or to swear 
allegiance to the government of the Revolu- 
tion. His Lordship married, first, 13th 
August, 1676, Elizabeth, only surviving 
daughter of Heniy, Lord Beauchamp, son 
of William, second Duke of Somerset, 
who at the death of her brother, William, 
third Duke of Somerset, became sole heiress 
of Tottenham Park, and divers other estates 
in the county of Wilts. By her his Lord- 
ship had issue, 

Charles, his successor. 

Elizabeth, married to George, third 
Earl of Cardigan, by whom she 
had, with other issue, Thomas 
Brudenell, who succeeded his 
uncle, the Earl of Aylesbury, in 
the Barony of Tottenham. 
In 1691, during the absence^of King Wil- 
liam in Ireland, Queen Sfary issued a 
proclamation for the apprehension of the 
Earl of Aylesbury, with other suspected 
persons, but he was not then imprisoned ; 
in a few years afterwards, however, being 
accused of attending meetings, at the old 
King's Head Tavern, in Leadenhall-street, 
for the restoration of King James, he 
was committed to the Tower, which so 
affected his Countess, that she died in 
childbed, 12th Jan., 1697. The Earl was 
admitted to bail on the 12th of February 
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following. His Lordship subsequently 
obtained leave, from King William, to re- 
side at Brussels, where he married Char- 
lotte, Countess of Sannu, of the ancient 
and noble house of Argentau, in the duchy 
of Brabant, and by her, who died 23d 
July, 1710, he had an only daughter, 
Charlotte Maria, married to the Prince 
of Home. His Lordship died in Nov. 
1741, and was succeeded by his only sur- 
viving son, 

Charles, third Earl of Aylesbury, who 
married, first, Anne, eldest daughter and 
co-heir of William, Marquess of Halifax ; 
and secondly, Juliana, second daughter of 
Charles, Earl of Burlington ; and thirdly, 
Caroline, only daughter of John, Duke 
of Argyll. In consequence of the failure 
of male issue, his Lordship obtained, 17th 
April, 1746, by patent, the Barony of 
•Bruce, of Tottenham, in the county of 
Wilts, with remainder to his nephew, 
the Hon. Thomas Brudenell, and dying 
the 10th Feb., 1747, the earldom of 
Aylesbury, &c, became extinct. The 
Scottish titles devolved upon Charles, 
ninth Earl of Kincardine, and the Barony 
of Bruce, created as above, descended to 
his nephew, 

The Hon. Thomas Brudenell, second 
Baron, who thereupon assumed the name 
and arms of Bruce, in addition to those of 
his own family. On the 8th June, 1776, 
his Lordship was created Earl of Ayles- 
bury. He married, first, 17th Feb., 1761, 
Susanna, daughter of Henry Hoare, Esq., 
of Stourhead, in the county of Wilts, 
and relict of Viscount Dungarvon, by 
whom he had, with two daughters, Charles, 
the present Marquis. His Lordship mar- 
ried, secondly, Anne, eldest daughter of 
John, first Earl of Moira. He died 19th 
April, 1814, and was succeeded by his 
only son, 

Charles, who was created, 17th July 
1821, Viscount Savernake, Earl of Bruce, 
and Marquis of Aylesbury. His Lordship 
married, first, 10th April 1793, Henrietta 
Maria, daughter of Noel, first Lord Ber- 
wick, by whom, who died 2d Jan. 1831, 
he had issue, 

George William Frederick, Earl 

Bruce. 
Ernest Augustus Charles, M.P., mar- 
ried Louisa, second daughter of 
Lord Decies. 
Maria Caroline Anne, married to the 



Count de Montreville, Colonel of 
the late Royal Garde-du-Corps, 
and a Knight of St. Louis. 

Augusta Frederica Louisa. 

Mary Anne Jemima. 

Elizabeth, married to Count Chris- 
tian Danneskiold Samsoe. 
His Lordship married, secondly, in 1833, 
Maria, youngest daughter of the 'Hon. 
Charles Tollemache, and has a son. 

His Lordship's second daughter, the 
Lady Augusta Brudenell Bruce, the 
lady whose portrait forms this month's 
illustration, was married, the 23d May 
1826, to Frederick William Thomas 
Vernon Wentworth, Esq., of Wentworth. 
Castle, in the county of York, and has 
issue, 

Thomas Frederick Charles, born 20th 
October, 1831. 

Louisa Mary Hamilton. 
The family of Wentworth, originally 
Winterwade, is one of the oldest in the 
kingdom; it is said to have derived its 
designation, in Saxon times, from the 
Lordship of Winterwade, in the Wapen- 
take of Strafford, and the county of York. 
In the reign of Henry III., William de 
Wyntword, of Wyntword, married Emma, 
daughter and heir of William Wodehous, 
of Wodehous, by whom he acquired that 
estate ; and taking up his abode there, 
the family have ever since been denomi- 
nated the Wentworths, of Wentworth 
Woodhouse. Of this family, was the 
great but unfortunate Sir Thomas Went- 
worth, Earl of Strafford, Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, who suffered decapitation on 
the 12th of May, 1641. Thomas Went- 
worth, a subsequent scion of the same 
house, and also Earl of Strafford, was an 
eminent military commander in the time 
of William III. and Queen Anne, and 
in the latter reign participated in the 
victories of Marlborough. Henrietta, 
youngest daughter of this Earl of Straf- 
ford, was married, in 1743. to Henry Ver- 
non, Esq., of Hilton, in, the county of 
Strafford, whose grandson, the present Mr 
Vernon, assumed the additional surname 
and arms of Wentworth, in compliance 
with the testamentary injunction of his 
kinswoman, Augusta Hatfield Kaye, wife 
of John Hatfield Kaye, Esq., of Hatfield 
Hall, and sister and heiress of Frederick 
Thomas Wentworth, third Earl of Straf- 
ford. 
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" The eagle's nest is far below us now, 
Charles," said William Moreton to his 
friend Charles Harland, after a long and 
difficult ascent to gain the summit of a 
mountain, the view from which, he af- 
firmed, would amply repay them for their 
pedestrian exertions. 

" Hills rise o'er hills ! M replied his wea- 
ried companion, u it is five hours since we 
started from Nice, and three since we left 
the horses below. We must have climbed 
in a wrong direction." 

"No," said William, confidently, "I 
have notes of my last solitary excursion, 

but they are needless £ for memory . 

But, hold, stop ! There ! Look down to 
the left, through that dark narrow gorge, 
under yon beetling rock. What see you 
in the distance r 

"The seaT replied his friend, hesi- 
tating. " Yes. It must be the sea-shore, 
with a piece of rock disjointed from the 
land." 

" And, on the top of that piece of rock 
stands the town of Eza!" said William 
Moreton, in a tone of exultation, almost as 
though the said town and rock were things 
of his own creation. 

"Beautiful, beautiful!" exclaimed his 
friend, and fain would he have thrown 
himself upon the ground to gaze listlessly 
downward for a while ; but William More- 
ton was an enthusiast, and urged him for- 
ward with the promise that another quarter 
of an hour would bring them to the sum- 
mit. 

So, for that space of time, and mayhap 
somewhat longer, they continued to ascend ; 
and then, being in advance of his compa- 
nion, William Moreton suddenly halted 
and exclaimed, " Now, if you will ! Stop 
to take breath. No ; rather to be breath- 
less !" And presently the friends stood, 
side by side, gazing upon the magnificent 
scenes around. 

Behind them, and far, far away to the 
northward, rose alps beyond alps, in triple 
and quadruple range, bounding the horizon 
with their hoary and irregular summits, 
below which appeared lesser but yet high 
and mighty hills, multitudinous and fan- 
tastic in form, but unbroken in their con- 



tinuity, till, sweeping round to the south- 
ward and lessening gradually toward the 
sea, they, as it were, embrace and shield 
the favoured coast where winter is scarcely 
known but by its name. Before them lay, 
or rather seemed to rise, the blue and tide- 
less sea, bounded somewhat on the right 
by the outstretched coast of France towards 
Antibes, and beneath them on either side 
were scattered towns and villages, castles, 
churches, and monasteries, with their fields, 
and gardens, and vineyards dwindled into 
insignificant specks, scarcely breaking the 
long sweeping lines of verdure formed by 
the ancient plantations or forests of the 
evergreen olive. Poor and paltry indeed 
are the mightiest works of man when 
brought into comparison with the majesty 
of nature! 

Brief and scarcely audible exclamations 
were all that passed between the admiring 
pedestrians, till silent contemplation had 
wrought its full work, and imprinted on 
the tablets of memory the glorious and 
never-to-be-forgotten scene. 

" We will talk of our feelings hereafter," 
said William Moreton, at length. "To 
ask what you think of this were absurd. 
But, as our time is limited, and we are now 
in a position to command far distant ob- 
jects, observe that little island, beyond the 
point stretching out to the right. It is 
called St. Marguerite. Can you discern 
the horizon beyond? You can. Well, 
then, over that space on which your eye 
is now fixed, came Napoleon Bonaparte 
from Elba. The result is of too recent 
date to need repetition. Now, follow the 
line of coast towards us. Along that came 
the French revolutionary army to take 
possession of this country, by fire, and 
sword, and pillage, in the name of liberty. 
Nearer you see the outskirts of Nice, then 
the castle of Monalbano, below which, but 
hidden from us by the hill above them, 
are the town and port of Villa Franca, 
before which, while cruising, in the year 
1794, an English sixty-four gun ship* took 
fire and blew up, and the captain with his 
whole crew perished. These are melan- 

* The Ardent, Captain Manners Sutton. 
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choly recollections, but nothing when com- 
pared with the loss of life in former times 
inflicted by man upon man, striving for 
the possession of the fertile hills and vales 
below us. Of that, however, hereafter. 
Now, run your eye to the westward ; the 
next object is the small promontory of 
Fraxinet, the form of which we can here 
clearly discern, running, like a huge pier, 
into the sea, protecting the port of Villa 
Franca by its eastern side, while from the 
west side you perceive a smaller headland 
jutting out at a right angle, or spurwise, 
thus forming a secure and hidden retreat 
for small vessels. Remark it well. It has 
a history which we will talk over in our 
projected boat excursion. The next object 
is Eza again, and from thence the bold 
eminences along the coast serve but to 
show where, behind or beneath them, lie 
Monaco, Mentona, Vintimiglia, Bordighera, 
and St. Remo. But far away to the left, 
in the blue distance, between two sloping 
hill tops, you see a hazy promontory. A 
whole principality lies between that and 
us. Well, it is our last point along shore. 
There is the town of Oneglia, and there, 
among his thousand daring, gallant deeds, 
came one day our immortal Nelson in the 
Agamemnon, and, 

' Like an eagle in a dovecote, 
Flattered the Votecians.* 

Yes ; he was as the eagle, sailing over that 
world of waters, for even at the mention 
of his name and the tidings of his coming, 
his haughty, vaunting foes cowered and 
fled away with their mighty ships. and 
thousand guns." 

" Yes," exclaimed Charles Harland, ex- 
cited by the patriotic theme, " and there, 
away to the right, towards Toulon, and 
before us, as far as the eye can reach, 
where methinks I catch a glimpse of Cor- 
sica rising from the sea, on that 'ground,' 
as the seamen call it, long cruised the 
noble devoted Collingwood, pining away 
till his heart was sick within him at the 
long deferred hope of one more glorious 
day, in which he should again lead the 
van, again mingle in the joys and direct 
the thunder of the strife, and end his 
weary but indefatigable career amid the 
shouts of victory." 

"Aye," said William, "and there too, 
with the same bootless hope, using every 
stratagem to entice the enemy to come 
forth, long anxiously watched the boy- 
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like veteran Pellew, the playful, humane 
unbending, dauntless Exmouth. But for 
him was reserved a nobler triumph than 
might have been derived even from con- 
quest, over the enemies of his country ; to 
him it was given to beat down in their 
strong hold and bend the stubborn necks of 
the foes of the human race, to liberate the 
captives and break the chains of slavery." 

"Yet," observed Charles, with a sigh, 
" poor Collingwood, worn out and home- 
sick, if not heart-broken, lived not to bear 
his honours home to his native land. The 
lamp of his glory nickered and expired 
upon the face of the deep !" 

"Not so!" exclaimed William. "His 
glory, his name, his memory remain, 'and 
will remain, though his spirit be fled — 
where ? I know not. I cannot know. Look 
not surprised, Charles, I am no unbeliever in 
a future state, nor will I attempt to account 
metaphysically for the influences which cer- 
tain localities exercise over the mind ; but 
often amid the sublimities of nature, and 
particularly when inhaling the pure upper 
air on lofty eminences such as this on 
which we now stand, I feel that my mind, 
as well as my visual organs, looks down 
upon the things of the lower world. Yes ; 
even now the fit is upon me, and were I to 
abandon myself to its course, soon should I 
be lost in strange imaginings ; and, as in a 
world of dreams, my spirit would fain ex- 
pand its wings, hovering to commingle with 
those of the high and mighty departed." 

" You are an enthusiast, William," ob- 
served Charles, smiling, as he drew from 
the ample pockets of his shooting jacket a 
flat tin sandwich case, at the mere sight of 
which his romantic friend felt that the 
keen upper air had not wrought in his 
mind a perfect contempt for all " the things 
of the lower world." 

So, after the guise of everyday sports- 
men, they sate down to their unceremo- 
nious repast, for which our enthusiast had 
provided a flask of the red wine of Bellay, 
and congratulated themselves upon having 
managed matters without a guide or ser- 
vants, who cannot help hearing, and often 
cannot help talking, when least desirable. 

Blue and cloudless was the sky, but the 
sun was declining seaward when our friends 
commenced their descent, yet they lingered 
in admiration to watch the ever-changing 
hues of the distant Alps before them ; the 
" cloudland," tinted ever and anon with 
purple and many-coloured light by the 
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now slanting sunbeams; then, dropping, 
one by one, into shade and obscurity, as 
though melting and dissolving into the ex- 
panse, and thus breaking the hitherto dis- 
tinct outline of the stupendous chain. 

44 These are thy glorious works, Parent of 
good,'* was impressed on their minds, if not 
uttered by their lips, as they moved down- 
ward, and the lower hills shut out the splendid 
back ground from their view. In their rapid 
descent, amid fantastically-shaped rocks 
and fearful declivities, we need not follow 
them : but, as they were approaching Nice, 
by the new winding road that leads to 
Genoa, Charles pointed to a house standing 
upon the very brink of the rock above 
them. u You talked of commingling with 
spirits," said he. " Behold a miracle ! I 
can't tell you what virgin or saint per- 
formed it, inasmuch as the light sufficeth 
us not to, decipher that inscription below 
the niche or shrine cut in the rock. But 
the owner of that house opined that it 
must be destroyed by the formation of this 
road, and so he made a vow, and lo ! we 
and all others pass it by. There is an 4 on 
dit * about a certain number of crowns 
being judiciously distributed; but, of 
course, if the engineer had previously ar- 
ranged his plan, he could not have deviated 
an inch. So it is a miracle." 

44 Always the same ! " said William 
Moreton, 44 you can extract mirth from 
any thing. You think this man supersti- 
tious and weak-minded, no doubt; but, 
judge not rashly. Bethink ye of those 
who ruled in this land ere our native 
country appertained to the civilised world. 
Even there, on the other side of the little 
river Paglion, stands before us Cimiers, the 
remains of a Roman city, with its amphi- 
theatre, and enough to tell us of arts culti- 
vated, and luxuries and conquest, and all 
that we can boast of in our pride. Aye, and 
more. They were the masters of the 
world, yet ventured not upon important 
expeditions, nor dared to risk a battle un- 
less assured of success by certain appear- 
ances in the entrails of a beast, or the flight 
of birds. Will you, on that account, say 
that they were weak-minded ? No. The 
aruspices, even as priests of more modern 
religions, were looked up to by the many 
as beings communing with another world. 
Do we despise their omens ? Let us look 
into our own hearts and we shall find, in 
some secret corner, lurking presentiments 
of good or evil, and fancies utterly irrecon- 



cilable with the dictates of reason. Yes, 
we have, all of us within, a tint of super- 
stition." 

44 Some of us have to a certainty," ex- 
claimed Charles. "But come, my dear 
fellow ! Let us trot out now, or we shall 
be too late for dinner, and my mother and 
Caroline will be visited by some evil 4 pre- 
sentiments concerning us.' " 

Now, the said Caroline Haiiand was a 
young lady, to describe whose personal en- 
dowments would be a pleasant task to at- 
tempt, were we. writing a tale of love at 
full length; but, as matters are, it will 
suffice to say, that though every body de- 
clared her to be very beautiful, equally 
unanimous was the opinion that a little 
more of the roseate hue of health upon her 
cheeks would be an improvement. And 
perchance it was with the hope of produc- 
ing some such effect, that the little family 
resolved to winter at Nice. What the re- 
sult was we shall see in due time, but on 
the present occasion, a stranger noticing 
her uneasiness at the procrastination of the 
dinner hour, might have judged her appe- 
tite to be considerably improved. 

At length, the two gentlemen made their 
appearance; and then followed one of 
those cheerful, placid evenings at home, 
when, in the luxury of mutual confidence, 
the heart enjoys perfect repose, and which, 
in after days we love to recall, and cherish 
fondly in memory, as calm and sunny 
spots strongly contrasting with the hours 
of feverish excitement, spent in gaiety and 
frivolity, and the wild chase after plea- 
sure. 

Caroline and her venerable parent listened 
with flattering attention to their visiter's 
historical details of events that had occurred 
on and near the spot where they were then 
seated ; and he, like most of us when we 
find our hobbies admired (and sometimes 
too when they are not,) proceeded un- 
checked in his course, from the foundation 
of the ancient town, six hundred years 
before the Christian era, through the con- 
tinued and harassing incursions of the 
Salians and Ligurians; the invasion of 
the Romans, who held possession of the 
country till the downfall of their mighty 
empire ; after which, it successively fell a 
prey to the Goths, the Burgundians, the 
Visigoths, the French, the Counts of Aries, 
the Houses of Arragon and Anjou, and 
the Kings of Naples. He then referred to 
the incursion of the Lombards, who are 
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said to have destroyed the Roman city x>f 
Cemelion, now called Cinders. 

It is not to be supposed that William 
Moreton ran through such important events 
with the rapidity they are here noted ; but 
having reached this epoch, he paused for 
a while, and then said, " We now have ar- 
rived at the time of the Saracens. William, 
your sister must visit Fraxinet with us. 
I will engage to procure a good boat, and 
steady, able men." 

Caroline hesitated, and Mrs. Harland in- 
quired if there was any danger, and the 
young men averred that there was none, 
and wished her to make one of the party ; 
but that /offer she declined, leaving her 
daughter to please herself, and her daughter 
was with no great difficulty induced to join 
in the excursion, little dreaming how it 
would terminate. And then fixing on the 
hour of noon to meet on the morrow, they 
separated for the night. 

Cloudless again was " the blue Italian 
sky," and playfully light and refreshing was 
the breeze that scarcely ruffled the nice of 
the transparent and glistening waters, when 
our little party descended into a boat, and 
glided forth from the small harbour of 
Nice. 

" How unlike is this to February else- 
where," said Caroline. " If we had but 
such a climate in dear, dear old England !" 
" Heaven forbid !" exclaimed her brother. 
" Think of the summer ! No, no, these 
rocks and hills shelter one nicely during 
the winter months, and the eternal olive 
trees are a very good make-shift for ver- 
dure; but give me our native green val- 
leys—our gradually budding springs— our 
moderate summer heat, and our rich and 
glorious autumn, with its thousand tints of 
beauty ! And even now ! By George ! 
the very mention of home makes me wish 
myself with my dog and gun at the old 
woodside. And then, who ever heard a 
4 Tallyho ! * among these breakneck pre- 
cipices and rolling stones? And look at 
these poor creatures who presume to call 
themselves sailors. Compare them with 
one of our jolly jack-tars ! Ha, ha ! The 
idea is absolutely ridiculous. But don't 
let us talk of home, or I shall be low- 
spirited. So, William, my dear fellow, 
brush up your memory and go on with 
your chronicles. Youll have one attentive 
hearer, I'm sure, for Cary has been dream- 
ing all night about Goths and Vandals. 
There now is a beautiful subject! The 
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castle rock, rising boldly from the sea, 
between the port and the new town. 
You have something to tell us of that, I 
hopeT 

" The original town was built upon its 
summit," replied William, " and a strong 
position it was for many centuries before 
the invention of gunpowder, after which it 
was regularly fortified as a citadel, the ,in- 
habitants having long before withdrawn and 
built a new town at its base/ 1 

"But who destroyed the citadel?" in- 
quired Charles, impatiently. 

"An Englishman," replied William, 
" the Duke of Berwick, a natural son of 
our King James the Second, and, by his 
mothers side, nephew of the great Duke of 
Marlborough. After the revolution, he 
followed his royal parent into exile, and 
entered the French service, in which he 
rose to the rank of marechal, and com- 
manded here in 1706, when he besieged 
and took the town and demolished the 
castle. But your question has made me 
leap suddenly over the events of somewhat 
like a thousand years. However, don't be 
alarmed, I will not attempt to inflict the 
whole now upon you in detail." 

" Do not mind him," said Caroline, "tell 
me every thing. What I have already 
heard will give an interest to all my walks 
and rides in the ' vallons ' and the country, 
that I never felt before. I have been used 
to look upon and admire all around me 
listlessly, merely because the rocks were 
fantastic in form, and the narrow passes 
and lofty hills were, as we say, picturesque ; 
but, henceforth, I shall imagine every spot 
to have been the scene of some wild and 
romantic encounter." 

"Aye!" exclaimed William Moreton, 
"and if those rocks could speak, each 
would have its tale to tell of deeds more 
fierce and wild and deadly than aught your 
fancy, gentle lady, could depict. But, not 
to weary you, and because I would not 
trust to memory, I have noted down on 
paper the principal events that have passed 
(since the inroads of the Lombards), upon 
the scene before us. I have omitted the 
Saracens, who, for more than two centuries, 
ever and anon came with fire and sword, 
because we shall visit their strong hold, 
and, when there, you will better judge of 
the terror they spread over land and sea. 
Shall I read my notes ? " 

" Let us have all the murders out at 
once," said Charles. " Have your smelling 
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bottle ready, Cary, and eke your hand- 
kerchief." 

" I hare merely jotted down events," 
observed Charles, and he read as follows : — 
" After the abandonment of the country 
by the Saracens, it returned into the pos- 
session of the kings of Naples, but they, 
being far distant and too much occupied by 
their troubles at home to pay proper atten- 
tion to a colony, it was governed by its own 
consuls till it formed an alliance with the 
then powerful republic of Pisa, The town 
was subsequently besieged, but without 
success, by Raymond Berenger the Fourth. 
Then it was allied to the Genoese till 
Alphonso the Second, king of Arragon, 
came with a large army and re-established 
the authority of his house, which was 
shaken off about forty years after, and a 
new alliance formed with Pisa. It was 
next besieged and taken by Raymond Be- 
renger the Fifth. Its next period of suf- 
fering was a long resistance against the 
Dukes of Anjou, who (having invaded 
Provence) resolved to wrest it from La- 
dislaus, of SicHy, who, being unable to 
afford efficient aid, agreed that the town 
and province of Nice should choose any 
sovereign they thought fit save the Duke 
Louis the Second, of Anjou ; and the choice 
they made was Amadeus the Seventh, of 
the royal house of Savoy. In 1543 the 
town was besieged, by sea and land, by the 
combined forces of the French and the 
Turks, under Barbarossa and the Duke 
d'Enghien, and, after a valiant resistance, 
being reduced to the extremest distress, was 
induced to capitulate on condition that the 
lives, liberty, and property of the inhabi- 
tants should be secured and respected. 
The Turks, nevertheless, seized upon up- 
wards of five thousand citizens, and sent 
them off in their ships, which, fortunately, 
were met at sea by the united squadrons of 
Sicily and the knights of Malta, by whom 
the captives were liberated. 

" The subsequent sorties and attacks of 
the French and Spaniards are too numerous 
for detail ; but, at last, it was taken by the 
Duke of Berwick. Its next visitation was 
an epidemic fever, which carried off more 
than three thousand persons ; and, scarcely 
had it recovered from that affliction, than 
it was again visited by the horrors of the 
Italian war of 1744, which were prolonged 
till the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748." 

Here the reader took his eyes from the 
paper, and observed, "That the country 



was seized by the French and became a 
province of their empire, and was, at the 
last peace, restored to the kingdom of Sar- 
dinia, it is perhaps scarcely necessary to 
repeat. But, in addition to the devastation 
and sufferings produced by this long series' 
of wars, there is one yet darker line in its 
history. It has been seven times rendered 
almost desolate by the plague." 

" Mighty pleasant subjects for your 
dreams again to-night, Cary !" exclaimed 
Charles; a we must contrive something to 
promote a little indigestion, and then, what 
a delightful Bluebeard chamber of horrors 
you will enjoy ! But, pr ythee, most 
veracious historian, hast thou nothing to 
reveal of by-gone times more congenial 
with the serenity and beauty of all around, 
and the perfect peace and security in which 
we feel ourselves basking in this present 
blessed sunshine ?" 

" Let our little bark dance merrily on- 
ward for a brief space," said William, " we 
shall soon pass this bold and barren hill of 
Montboron now on our left, and the scene 
will be changed. Yes; we have now 
nearly the whole length of the Fraxinet 
before us. And now — now we are opening 
the land-locked harbour of Villa Franca, 
compact and deep as though designed for 
his own purposes by the imagination of 
man and completed by a mightier archi- 
tect, with ramparts towering to the skies." 

" What is that miniature of a ship at the 
farther end of the harbour V inquired 
Charles, " she looks like the model of a 
vessel with her three tiny masts and yards, 
like black threads against the mountain 
side/' 

" When what we call mighty ships ap- 
proach the mighty hills," observed William, 
smiling, " they do indeed seem to * diminish 
to a speck.' That is a Sardinian man-of-war, 
carrying sixty-four guns, and is the abode 
of some hundreds of our pigmy race. To 
look at it where it is, truly a birds nest or 
an ant-hill would seem a thing of little 
less importance. But, now we see the 
town, with its long line of buildings at the 
water s edge, and clustering towers and 
houses studding the hill-side. So, to my 
task again. It was not always the poor 
'triste' place it is now, for in 1539 the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth came there, at 
the instigation of the Pope (Paul the 
Third), by whose mediation a truce of ten 
years was eventually agreed upon here be- 
tween him and Francis the First, King of 
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France, who, with his Queen, come for the 
same purpose to Nice. The two sovereigns 
did not meet, but the Pope went to and 
fro, between them, from Nice to Villa 
Franca and from Villa Franca to Nice, till 
his humane intent was effected. To your 
imagination I leave the splendour and 
pageantry of the three courts, the imperial, 
the kingly, and the papal, thus brought 
into contact. Suffice it to say, that the 
Queen of France paid a visit to the Em- 
peror, and that the concourse of princes, 
dukes, cardinals, counts, dons, barons, and 
knights, together with haughty dames and 
maidens fair, was such as perchance shall 
never again be seen in these parts." 

" Si, si, due botiglia, for aught I care !* 
exclaimed Charles Harland, who had been 
holding a brief motley-lingual colloquy 
with the padrone of the boat, " A botiglia 
a-piece, if you like. (Test tre botiglia. 
Only pull awayo ! Vite ! Depechez-vous ! 
Sollecitate piu ! Get on ! Hang the 
fellow ! He has only this moment told me 
that they are all as busy as bees at the 
tunny fishery, just on the other side of the 
neck of land that you are going to show 
Caroline, and tell a Saracenic history about. 
Never mind me ! I can hear it afterward, 
for I must run across directly we land, or 
I shall not be in time. Allez ! Presto ! 
Allegro ! or you shan't have the botiglias, 
mind. Give way ! as our sailors say. Da 
via ! Why the fellows are laughing." 

And no great marvel, but nevertheless 
they pulled away smartly for the sake of 
the " botiglias," and presently the amateur 
tunny fisherman had the gratification of 
finding himself upon terra firraa, scamper- 
ing away from his sister and friend. 

Now, William Moreton had not at all 
anticipated that he should be left that 
morning, tete-a-tete with Caroline Harland, 
to tell his tale ; but, as matters were so, 
he resolved not to flinch. So he conducted 
her carefully over the somewhat rugged 
ground, and pointed out where the Sara- 
cens probably erected their strong hold, 
and the natural pier and haven, and divers 
small inlets, wherein, doubtless, their ves- 
sels lay hidden till the moment when their 
prey had arrived within reach. Then he 
called her attention to the irregularities of 
the surface, comprising small rocky emi- 
nences, and minute but very picturesque 
dells, all well calculated for observation 
and concealment. And doubtless, in order 
to impress upon her mind the advantages 



of the spot, and gain credence for some 
tale he had to tell, he pointed out to her 
a small hollow, in which a piece of rock 
formed a natural Beat, under the shade of 
a wide-spreading olive. And so it was 
that, as they sate thereon, they might see 
the boats busily engaged in the tunny 
fishery on one side, with the long line of 
coast beyond, toward Genoa; and on the 
other, the rock of Montboron, with the 
castle of Montalbano on its summit, the 
town and environs of Nice, and the 
western shore towards Antibes. Yet, 
while commanding this extensive range, 
to say nothing of the lofty hills in the 
clear back-ground, where any signal would 
have been apparent; they were sensible 
that no eye could discern them, for they 
saw all over a gentle elevation, rising a few 
yards on either side, the outline broken 
here and there by an irregular drooping 
olive branch. In sooth, it was a very 
snug bird's-nest-like retreat, and admirably 
adapted for the telling of a long tale with- 
out interruption, as there was no sound, 
save that of the playful and not unmelodi- 
ous plashing of the waves, against the time- 
worn, but immovable rocks below. How 
long William and Caroline sate there, is 
immaterial, and nothing can be more un- 
certain than how long they would have 
sate there, had they not been roused by a 
sort of tallyho from the volatile fisher- 
man. 

u You ve lost such a chance, William !" 
he exclaimed. " A glorious sight ! One 
fish, twenty feet long, at least ! And you've 
been sitting here talking about the Sara- 
cens ! Well, there's no accounting for 
tastes, but, come along ! " 

William smiled as he rose, and, draw- 
ing the arm of his fair companion through 
his own, pressed it to his heart ; and she, 
mayhap from the fatigue of listening to 
his long story, leant much more heavily 
upon him than usual for support, till they 
reached the water side, and re-embarked. 
And from thenceforward, it is scarcely 
necessary to add, their relative position 
toward each other was entirely changed ; 
for Caroline dutifully related to her mother 
the substance of what she had been in- 
duced to listen to in that pleasant spot, 
and which in no way was connected with 
the wiles of the Saracens. And her 
mother s eye thereupon glistened, for she 
was a widow, and Caroline was her only 
daughter; and she had known William 
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Moreton from his youth upward. There- 
fore, she fell upon the neck of her child, 
and kissed her ; and for a brief space, they, 
together, mingled precious tears, which 
were to be followed by long-enduring 
smiles. 

So, after that day, Caroline and Wil- 
liam enjoyed many quiet and delightful 
rambles together, talking sometimes a lit- 
tle of history, and bygone years, but much 
more of the present and the future. And 
thus ends our notice of " What happened 
at Nice," for to the reader s imagination 
maybe left what afterward happened in 
England. 

Yet, a few words in explanation of 
why these pages are written! We know 
they will meet the eyes of many fair and 
high-born ladies, who will not feel dis- 
pleased at the reminiscence of a winter 
passed at Nice ; and, brief as is our histori- 
cal epitome, it may perchance lead others, 
who are about to sojourn there, to farther 
inquiry; and thus awaken in the breast of 
some invalid a local interest, that shall 
lure the spirit, at times, from its own sor- 
rows, while in pursuit of health ; and 
breathing the balmy gales, and the grate- 
ful fragrance of the orange trees and many- 
coloured flowers that flourish there in the 
depth of winter. 

In conclusion, and by permission, we add 
a farewell, written on the spot. 
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The hills, the mighty clustering hills, encompass thee 

around. 
Thee, Nice, thy port and fertile plan—a sunny spot 

of ground, 
Where rictory crowned the Marseillois, and the wild 

Ligurian fled 
By the dark ravine, the torrent's course, and the 

Alpine river's bed. 

Then, proudly on thy castle rock, a town o'erlooked 
the plain, 

Ere Rome's fierce eagles gathering came like storm- 
clouds o'er the main, 

Or the martial tramp of her legions fell on startled 
freedom '8 ear, 

And the rude barbarian flew to arms with the yell of 
rage and fear. 

Full oft for thee the Gaul hath bled, and the crescent 

waved on high, 
And for centuries thy rocks and vales have rung 

with the battle cry } 
And the Saracen at Fnudnet hath darkly watched 

his prey— 
A lawless robber on the land, a corsair in the bay I 

But happier far to thee the days when Roman pon- 
tiffs came, 

" Good will on earth and peace . to man," 'mid 
princes to proclaim ; 

When waving flags on church and tower announced 
the joyous tale, 

While the music of the convent bells rode merrily on 
the gale. 

And now a time of peace is thine, and strangers from 

afar 
Dwell round thy marble cross, and roam the olive 

glades of Var: 
And drooping flowers from northern .climes in thy 

mild air expand, 
A wanderer's blessing on thee, Nice ! Thine is a 

pleasant land. 
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Raby Castle is one of the most inter- 
esting features in the county of Durham, 
less perhaps as regards its past history 
than from its antiquity and the natural ad- 
vantages of its situation. It was formerly 
the principal seat of the Nevilles, the 
powerful Earls of Westmorland, who oc- 
cupy a prominent place in that twilight 
period between what may perhaps be called 
the feudal and the regal time of England. 
A portion of the castle appears, from the 
style of its architecture, to have been built 
in a very remote age, nor was it until 1379 
that it assumed the castellated form and 
character. In that year John de Neville, 
Earl of Westmorland, obtained a license to 
" make a castle of his manor of Raby, and 
to embattle and crenellate its towers." 
4is successors continued to make additions 



and improvements up to the time of the 
unfortunate Charles, the last Earl of West- 
morland of that family, who, in 1568, be- 
came involved in intrigues against the 
throne of Elizabeth. Jealousy of Cecil's 
influence with the Queen seems first to 
have mixed him up with the ambitious 
schemes of Dudley, Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton, and the bigoted Earl of Norfolk. 
The pretence for their clamour against 
the secretary was the supplies sent to the 
protestants in France, but Elizabeth easily 
penetrated their designs and defeated them. 
Not satisfied with their escape from the 
fears or the prudence of the Queen, those 
noblemen still continued their machina- 
tions, but this time their schemes went far 
beyond the gratification of private and 
petty malice against the secretary. Their 
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schemes were aimed against the throne it- 
self, having for a principal object to free 
Mary, Queen of Scots, from her imprison- 
ment, and in all probability to secure to 
her the English succession. Without much 
consideration, as the result showed, they 
raised the standard of rebellion, bells were 
rung backwards in the various parishes to 
encourage the people to revolt, and, march- 
ing onwards, they assaulted and took Bar- 
nard Castle. But Lord Sussex was now at 
hand with numbers fully equal to their own, 
the Earl of Warwick was about to follow 
with a yet larger army, and the rebels 
hastily retreated towards Scotland. Neither 
Norfolk, nor the Earl of Westmorland, at 
this juncture showed themselves equal to 
the parts they had undertaken. In the 
very moment when courage was most re- 
quisite to their safety, both vacillated, and 
the timidity of the leaders naturally enough 
communicated itself to their adherents, who, 
as they were less interested in the result, 
might with reason be expected to shrink 
from a cause, which was so weakly main- 
tained by those most likely to benefit from 
its hazards. Finding that his followers 
began to fall off, the Earl of Westmorland 
flung down the sword he had so rashly 
taken up, and was fortunate enough to 
make his escape into the Netherlands. 
There he died an exile, in 1584. His estates 
of course were forfeited for his rebellion ; 
and in the subsequent reign they were 
consigned for sale to certain citizens of 
London, when Sir Henry Vane, knight, 
purchased Raby Castle and the demesnes 
therewith connected. From him they have 
regularly and lineally descended to the 
present possessor. 

The castle is beautifully situated on a 
moderate declivity, about one mile north 
from Staindrop, on the east side of an ex- 
tensive forest. It stands upon a rocky 
foundation, surrounded with an embrasured 



wall and parapet, enclosing about two acres 
of land; but from its scite the building 
does not seem to be particularly well 
adapted for purposes of defence. The 
outward area of the castle has only one 
entrance, which is on the north side through 
a gateway, defended by two square towers, 
and flanked by a parapet with turrets. The 
inner area has two entrances ; one modern, 
and opened by the late Earl; the other 
ancient, towards the west, with a double 
gate. This last is the principal entrance 
to the castle. 

The hall is of immense extent, bearing 
ample witness to the oligarchical spirit of 
the age in which it was erected. Over it is 
a banqueting room, where the ancient 
baronial festivals were celebrated, and in 
this immense building seven hundred 
knights were said to have been feasted at 
the same time. At the west end is a stone 
gallery, where the minstrels sate and 
played during the repast, according to that 
incomprehensible union which seems ever 
to have prevailed between poetry and bar- 
barity. To provide a fitting feast for so 
numerous an assembly and their retainers, 
there is a kitchen below with three chim- 
neys, and narrow passages in the walls, 
through which the ready meal was served 
up into the banqueting room above, while 
the oven was so capacious that it has since 
been converted into a wine cellar. Its 
extent may be yet farther inferred from 
the fact that the sides of it are divided into 
ten compartments, each of which is large 
enough to contain a hogshead of wine in 
bottles. 

• There is little of historical recollection 
connected with Raby Castle, beyond what 
has been briefly noticed, and of romance, 
nothing; or if the ghosts and fairies, 
familiar to such places, have at any time 
haunted these walls, the very legends that 
recorded them are forgotten. 
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ARGUMENT. 

The Court Magazine — a figure as sylph-like as the poetical reader taketh that of Lady 
Emmeline Worthy to be, with orbs " stolen from Heaven, and which it is religion to 
adore" — ruminates. She contemplates with admiration and awe the surface of the globe, 
and reverts, by way of contrast, to a citizens villa. Thence she digresses to herself 9 
confesses her pedigree, and folding her wings, shows what a magazine is not. She dis- 
coursed to herself of books and their troubles, and then falls into a speculation upon her 
own Portrait Gallery, the Ariadnes, the Altheas, and divers other wonders of England. 
Her imagination next apostrophises the Aristocracy. Pursuing this train of thinking, 
she loses herself in a dissertation upon Love, in the course of which she becomes scanda- 
lously personal. Hazlitt and Coleridge, Petrarch and Milton, Wyatt, and Roland, 
Surrey and Pope, and many other individuals equally respectable, are freely introduced 
into her unaccountable rhapsody. She next takes inexcusable liberties with the characters 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and her husband* and then branches off into some 
reflections upon courtly marriages, illustrated by examples drawn from the age of Henry 
VIII. Her vagrant fancy diverges into a consideration of the month of May, and after 
chiding the seasons for their irregularity, she finds fault with Southwell the poet, and 
brings in Ben Jonson to set him right. Apostrophizing May, she becomes egotistical^ 
and goes asleep singing Milton s " Song on May-morning." 



Flower- girdled earth ! — marvellous is 
thy beauty, which is as young as when the 
First Pair ranged thy primeval solitudes — 
what a chaos of bewildering things — actual 
and ideal, visible and unseen, generated by 
the hand and the head, Passions, Interests, 
Instincts— crowd upon thy agitated sur- 
face. From the pale strand of the unex- 
plored Pole to the waters of the melting 
South, a mighty multitude of men and 
their associations throng like visions in the 
fantastic panorama of the Imagination : the 
vast thought sweeps before it all our petty 
feelings of local and circumscribed attach- 
ments, and we lose the consciousness of 
self, with its fine-spun threads of emotion, 
its struggling importance, and its incessant 
bustle, in the contemplation of that miracle 
of Life which we cannot grasp with all the 
toil and striving of our labouring brains. 

Yet great and magnificent as is this spec- 
tacle of a breathing globe— of millions and 
millions of beings absorbed in an endless 
variety of pursuits, that mock enquiry and 
register, speaking strange languages that 
are as mysteries to each other, yet all 
struggling in the flesh, and vanishing in 
successive races to be replaced by new 
generations who survive to imitate their 
progenitors and die : — great and magnificent 



as is this incomprehensible Image of crea- 
tion, each individual of the countless tribes 
is occupied with his inch of earth as pro- 
foundly and as exclusively as if the whole 
domain of the animated world were em- 
braced in that speck of clay. While vol- 
canic islands are springing up in the midst 
of oceans, breaking tides and casting off 
the currents into other directions — while 
myriads of men are pressing on the retreats 
of the wolf and the antelope, and convert- 
ing the lairs of the wild creatures of the 
forests into towns and corn-fields — while 
a heaving continent is cracking, and a 
thousand homesteads are sinking into the 
suddentgulf^ in the midst of their festive 
pleasures, their holyday fetes, their ringing 
laughter, and their sunlight pomp— while 
argosies, freighted with the wealth of 
nations, are floating serenely over remote 
seas to carry gladness and civilisation to 
the ends of the earth — your proud citizen, 
retired to Twickenham or to Putney, en- 
sconced in the golden felicity of a plum, 
believes, heartily >and wholly, that the fate 
of the world depends upon the next vestry 
meeting, for which he has been preparing 
a speech upon parish abuses, for the last 
month. 
Well has William Howitt said, " God 
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bless the mountains !" And glorious in 
the majesty of freedom are the mountains, 
that, from their summits, surrey the great 
scheme of mingled woods, and rivers, and 
cities, and extending plains to the horizon's 
verge. The Andes, u giant of the Western 
Star," the Apennines, the Alps, the Pyren- 
nees — inequalities so vast, that to us who 
scramble at their base, they seem like 
separate worlds. Then the forests, — Alsatia, 
with its dark and poetical superstitions — 
the wondrous stretches of Canada — the 
impervious labyrinths of the whole of 
Northern America — the trackless depths 
of Germany, and the savage wilds of the 
irreclaimable Ukraine. And rivers, — the 
Guadalquiver, dancing with song — the 
Rhine, the Moselle, and the Garonne, with 
the rich grape suffusing their glowing 
tides — the Rhone, the "arrowy Rhone," 
and the Danube, running between banks 
of legends — the graceful and poetical Wye 
—the royal Seine — the Meuse, and the 
Ourt, uniting under the walls of Liege to 
terminate that exquisite valley which we 
try to describe in the phrase of le petit 
Switzerland, But these wonders are no- 
thing to your retired citizen. He is taken 
up with his villa and his grounds. Moun- 
tains ! — he has a Grecian mountain ; what 
are the Alps to him % Forests ! — he has a 
wilderness, an invention that would puzzle 
a Red Indian. Rivers ! — he has a cascade, 
and a pond with gold and silver fish, and a 
brook with gudgeons in it ; and then he 
stands fishing in a straw hat, and a lemon- 
coloured jacket, with one hand in his 
pocket, and a face full of intense agitation. 
If he catch a minnow, he would snap his 
fingers at Lake Ontario ! 

Considerate reader, we have our own 
world — a world of many phases, in which 
we are sometimes tempted to think that an 
amount of interest concentrates which 
embraces the whole circumference of the 
sphere on which we move. Honoured be 
the names of Faust and Caxton; they 
anticipated steam, and were in advance of 
railways. We speak to you through lips 
of type, that hath such lungs that its voice 
will be heard on the pinnacle of the 
Himalaya range as easily as in the adjacent 
space of Cavendish Square. We— the 
Court Magazine — not Maga, nor Regina, 
but a new emanation of immortal Mind— a 
less definite, but a more spiritual creation 
-—a birth between Hebe and Ganymede, 
a roseate, joyous, bounding spirit, touching 
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lightly the earthly surface to which it is 
not akin, but gazing earnestly into the 
ways of men, their abodes and usages, 
their hearts, their hidden impulses, their 
suppressed thoughts. Like the bird that 
raises the dew into upper air upon its 
wings, and scatters it in the rejoicing beams 
of the sun, we suffer the burthen of earth's 
experience only to cast it abroad that it 
may be wafted on the winds to the ex- 
tremities of space. 

We are alone, and we commune with 
our own nature, testing its capabilities by 
things with which it is associate. The 
comprehensive intellect that embraces the 
whole area of the Quick and the Dead — 
the Universe, that is made up of more 
species than science has yet drawn into its 
vocabulary. Principles, Systems, Codes, 
are all composed of particles which, in the 
aggregate, constitute one great result. Let 
the citizen glory in his scrap of freehold — 
let him swagger over his stunted lawn — 
let him sleep and dream of his shrubs, his 
bantam, and his new gig. He is an atom, 
an indispensable atom in the great scheme. 
Were he to worry himself about philo- 
sophy, he would go mad, and be detached 
from the mass of which he now forms an 
almost invisible part. 

So it is with us. We are engrossed in 
the scenes that surround us. What if the 
circle be of greater circumference, and 
more profound depth — the occupation is 
identical. However widely our sympathies 
extend, a Magazine is a magazine. You 
cannot embellish Pluto with the winged 
feet, nor invest Vulcan with the attributes, 
of Apollo. This consideration places us 
at once upon our proper ground. The 
functions we exercise are prescribed, 
limited, definite. We cannot, for example, 
perform any of the utilities of a tramway 
or a tunnel; we cannot expel the comet 
from its orbit, and traverse the illimitable 
void for countless ages, visiting in our 
track the confines of Saturn, (the planet of 
wedlock), and dipping for cool air into the 
Milky Way; nor can we execute the 
offices of a rook which, perched on the 
topmost bough of some antique tree, 
screams itself to death. But our uses are 
manifold nevertheless: like the old 
woman's crow, if we do not fly, we think. 

And, of a verity, we have much in these 

times to think about. The Babel of 

books is a world by itself, more perplexing 

than the Cretan labyrinth, more toilsome 

hh 
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than the hill of Sisyphus, and more crossed 
with agitation than the face of Kilmar- 
nock, or the valleys of the Death's Head. 
To discharge our obligations, there is a 
task to draw the sorrows of age upon the 
early locks of the fair and spiritual Maga. 
Then the budding of new genius in regions 
yet to be consigned to immortality — to 
watch the first shoot, to cherish it as it 
expands, to strengthen its roots, and note 
its full burst of perfect beauty, is not a less 
onerous obligation than to expose men- 
dacious pretension wherever it appears. 

But peculiar claims have women to our 
pages — especial and distinct, and above all 
other periodicals from John O'Groat's 
house to the Land's End, from Carrick- 
fergus to Cape Clear, " from Indus to the 
Pole ! * Compose thy golden tresses, ex* 
quisite Muse, and fix thy subdued eyes, 
in which the light lies like an " imprisoned 
sunbeam," upon that gorgeous procession 
of the Ariadnes, the Sapphos, the Stellas, 
the Lesbias, the Altheas of our Isles ! In 
this proud train which we have invoked, 
and which has arisen, one by one, in our 
gallery, behold the multiform shapes 
which love takes in its devotions; the 
young and trustful heart expressed through 
cleft lips, on which words of confidence 
and hope appear to cluster — the saddened 
spirit casting its shadows over the marble 
brow, and blanching the early roses in the 
cheek — the accomplished vow, confirmed 
in the smile of surety and repose — the 
"betrothed, with a flutter in the eyes that 
betrays her secret — and the young wife, 
looking onward with a radiant ecstasy 
of face that hath a marvellous criticism 
in its beauty. Throughout this galaxy of 
charms have we not manifested to the 
scoffers of rank, the poor and ribald crea- 
tures who cannot look beyond the mean 
level of their own caste for the ennobling 
graces of life, that the Aristocracy of Eng- 
land are not a nobility of stars and ribands, 
but that they bear upon their foreheads 
the stamp and impress of Nature's great- 
ness? In what quarter of the world, in 
what class of society, in what choice para- 
dise of "nods, and becks, and wreathed 
smiles," can such lofty expression of soul, 
such innate purity of heart, such high 
culture and intelligence be found as are 
testified to the life in those distinguished 
portraits which we have derived indis- 
criminately from the Ladies of our Peerage^ 
It is not that here and there a fine head, 



and chkeled features, as full of beauty as 
if Phidias had designed tl\em in search of 
ideal perfection, starts upon us to fascinate 
us with its enchantment — but that they 
present a succession of splendid visions, 
varied in their tone and power, and hold- 
ing us in admiration as much by their 
number as their singular loveliness. Let 
it not be said that these courtly embellish- 
ments of our page are without their value 
as agents of refinement, and promoters of 
a worthier appreciation of exalted rank. 
If the middle classes enjoy the advantages 
of the strong voice in the state, of sturdy 
convictions, and, if you will, of inflexible 
integrity in what they believe to be right, 
to the hereditary class, the descendants of 
the barons of old, some of whom trace their 
blood to the imperial line of Charlemagne, 
belongs that cultivated ascendancy of the 
intellect which subdues the ruder elements 
of our nature, and asserts its dignified and 
calm authority over the weaknesses, the 
errors, and the impetuosity of imperfect 
knowledge. The sphere of their expe- 
rience is wide ; their responsibility to their 
country is heavy ; they are educated for 
their duties, and their lives are dedicated 
to employments that embrace a larger field 
of human interests than can enter into the 
contemplations of their grovelling calum- 
niators. We do not utter this with a 
political bias; we throw aside the con- 
tentions of party ; we speak of the nobility 
of England as of the fountain of its honour, 
of its historical glories, its chivalry, and of 
all its refining influences. If we search in 
these groups of portraits for traits to sus- 
tain our faith, we find them in profusion, 
blended with the tenderest and most 
poetical expression. Love, not as a senti- 
ment or perfumed vapour, but as an active 
representative of all that is intellectual and 
devotional in our feelings, hallows these 
counterparts of the Noble and Beautiful} 
and consecrates them to enduring fame 1 

And what is this Love, this tremulous 
disturber of our rest, about which so much 
has been said, written, sung, and fought : 
for which Hammond died, Essex fell, and 
Tasso lay in captivity ? — concerning which 
the more explanations we obtain, the- more 
we are in the dark ? — which never affects 
two persons alike, and which, nevertheless, 
affects every body in common ? — which is 
to-day as gay as primroses in the lap of 
spring, and to-morrow as dismal as the 
icicled flower in winter ?— which Lady 
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Blessington describes td be of a restless 
and inconstant and treacherous nature; 
and Mr. D' Israeli, the younger, describes 
to be passionate, and enthusiastic, perma- 
nent and persevering? — which Crashaw, the 
priest, dissolved in kisses, and Waller, the 
courtier, banished in hymns ? — which con- 
verted Henry VIII. to Protestantism, and 
raised John Ernest Bisen from servitude to 
a throne ? — which lost the world to Marc 
Antony, and made Spenser a poet?— ■ 
which is the burthen of every ballad, play, 
and romance, in every language, and which 
subsisted in infinite varieties throughout 
all ages of the world, in all climates, and 
tinder all forms of government, free and 
despotic, nomadic and monarchical, repub- 
lican and oligarchical, elective and here- 
ditary, flourishing with unabated luxu- 
riance in spite of all decrees, ukases, 
.finnans, manifestoes, pains, penalties, and 
bulls to the contrary ? 

Sterne tells us in the Sentimental Jour- 
ney, that he was constantly falling in love, 
that whenever he happened to fall out of 
it he never was satisfied with himself or 
the world, and that all the good and 
amiable actions of his life were committed 
when he was under its influence. Hazlitt, 
who always imagined himself in love, and 
who struggled to keep himself constantly 
in the exaltation of its beatitude, gives us 
a very different account of the matter. He 
tells us that love in women is vanity, or 
interest, or fancy ; that it is merely selfish- 
ness ; that it has no foundation in friend- 
ship, esteem, or even pity; that it is a 
blind, head-strong impulse, and that it is 
never to be secured by talents or by virtue. 
The only instance he allows of the possi- 
bility of a woman loving a man for the 
. sake of his mental endowments, is in, the 
clerical character. In this, perhaps^ he 
was right. Lord Chesterfield — who was 
well informed upon the worst side of the 
sex — said that he would rather be rivalled 
in the good graces of a lady by a captain 
than a curate. The privileges that attach 
to clergymen in society, throw people off 
their guard. They are never observed or 
suspected ; and their approaches are, there- 
fore, covert and . insidious. They make 
love under false pretences ; they steal the 
human affections under the mask of a 
divine mission ; they fling a sanctity round 
the language of passion, and absolve the 
sin they provoke. Then women are flat- 
tered by the thought of transferring the 



contemplations of the minister from hea- 
venly things to themselves, and when they 
capture the reverend lover, they believe 
that they have achieved a triumph over 
faith itself. But Hazlitt was out of hu- 
mour with love when he wrote so bitterly 
against a sex to which he always looked 
for the only springs of happiness which 
his unsettled life discovered. He was once 
sadly disappointed, and that soured him, 
until, like Rousseau, he fell in love again, 
and was again deceived. But the estimate 
of women which his experience enabled 
him to form, must be taken only for so 
much as it is worth — and that is very 
little. All he required was the excitement 
of an imaginary passion. The object itself 
was a pure accident. He did not love a 
woman because she possessed qualities to 
command and sustain respect, but because 
it was necessary to him to believe that he 
loved something. She might, or might 
not be worthy; and being thus adopted 
upon impulse, the chances were against 
her. The consuming energies of his own 
spirit supplied all the attributes that were 
requisite to transform her into an idol pre- 
pared to receive his worship : he idealized 
her and loved her: he surrounded her 
with a halo that he might "lose himself in 
its beams, and when they vanished before 
his returning sense, and he saw her in her 
common-place reality, he recoiled, and took 
arms against the sex for another interval of 
heresy. 

One of Coleridge's biographers, speaking 
of that remarkable man, observes that there 
was a yearning tone of feeling about him, 
which betrayed the uneasiness of one who 
lacked sympathy, and who, in the midst 
of his fame, seemed to pine for some being 
upon whom he might expend the sup- 
pressed affections of his heart. It is so 
with all finely organised minds, and sensi- 
tive temperaments. Like the half-crea- 
tures of Plato, they are imperfect until 
they find a kindred nature. This is a 
condition in the existence of superior in- 
tellect, which cannot subsist upon popular 
flattery, and the ordinary rewards of public 
success. Men do not toil of their own 
volition for mere abstract objects; and 
when they devote themselves to pursuits 
apart from the associations of Love, it is 
either to escape from the misery of some 
bitter miscalculation of that kind, or be- 
cause they have already exhausted their 
treasury of " deep longings.*' Even when 
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they hare been most abased in their hopes, 
they have sometimes surrendered them- 
selves to an ideal enjoyment of that serene 
delight which it was beyond their reach to 
realise. Addison is an example of this. 
His Xantippe had trampled out all pleasure 
in his home ; but he found a resource not- 
withstanding. Look into the Spectator for 
those beautiful and pathetic episodes upon 
the passion, which unveil to us at once the 
way in which he tried to solace himself for 
the want of the living truth. The descrip- 
tion of the rejected lover ruminating by 
the brook, and deploring the unkindness 
of his mistress, is one of the most natural 
and affecting pictures in the language. In 
the present day, too, we have similar in- 
stances of distinguished authors who, having 
missed, in ill-assorted unions, the happiness 
for which they were formed, console them- 
selves in fertile images — a vent into which 
they throw all their capacity for love. But 
these illustrations are not yet old enough 
to be cited. 

Assuredly Love has compelled many 
people into strange courses, which, could 
they but have seen them in others, would 
have surprised them sometimes into smiles, 
and sometimes into tears. It is related of 
a member of the family of Brown, in the 
county of Mayo, a connection of the Mar- 
quis of Sligo, that his grief for the death of 
his wife was so overwhelming that he shut 
himself up for a year, during which time 
he suffered his beard to grow, and never 
admitted any body to his presence. Lord 
Lansdowne, as all the world knows, con- 
tented his sorrow with a monody, although 
it is said that his mourning was deep and 
permanent. Petrarch worked up his ima- 
gination to such a state of excitement that 
he at last came to identify the laurel tree 
with the lady of his love, and used to pay 
it, wherever he fell in with it, as much 
adoration as if it were the veritable Laura 
herself. His biographers tell us that on 
one occasion happening to see a laurel at a 
distance, he ran towards it for the purpose, 
as usual, of prostrating himself before the 
trunk, and, in his impetuosity, not per- 
ceiving a running brook that traversed the 
path before him, his feet tripped, and he 
was precipitated into the water, to the 
great amusement of the spectators! A 
dream-like legend is related of Milton that 
he was once lying asleep upon a bank under 
the shadow of some trees, and that a lady 
chancing to pass fell in love with him, 



leaving a couplet behind her to the effect 
that if he were so fascinating with his eyes 
closed, he would be irresistible when they 
were open. When the poet awoke, and 
found this compliment lying on the grass 
beside him he was fired with curiosity, and 
according to the tradition, resolved to de- 
vote himself to the task of discovering the 
fair wit who had thus stolen upon his slum- 
bers. In pursuance of this determination 
he journeyed throughout England, and the 
whole continent of Europe, but was unable 
to trace the fugitive inspirer; and, incon- 
solable for his disappointment, vented his 
anguish in the composition of Paradise 
Lost ! It is a pity that this story is not 
true ; it is precisely the sort of story that 
one would like to be able to believe, only 
that it would require too great a stretch of 
fancy to suppose that Milton's poetical 
despair could have lasted through so elabo- 
rate an epic ! 

Wyatt, whose good fortune it was to 
escape decapitation at a time when it was 
difficult for political men who had enemies 
to keep their heads on their shoulders, was 
suspected of being the favourite of Anna 
Boleyn, and was even publicly charged 
with being her accepted lover ; but, how- 
ever that may be, it is certain that the 
unfortunate lady occupied her last hours 
in prison over his sweet but artificial sonnets, 
which engrossed her almost up to the mo- 
ment when she was led to execution. The 
celebrated Roland, the nephew of Charle- 
magne, as all readers of the histories of the 
Rhenish chivalry are aware, when he dis- 
covered that his mistress in his absence, 
believing him to be dead, had taken the 
veil in the island of Nonnesworth, built 
for himself a tower on the summit of a 
rock overlooking the river, where he dwelt 
to his life's end for the sake of gazing down 
into the little wood, in the midst of which 
stood the sad building that enclosed his 
betrothed. The ruins of that tower are 
yet to be seen, but few of the gay crowds 
that visit the Rhine trouble themselves 
about the old story, unless somebody — a 
travelling artist, perchance, -or a young 
versifier — happen, in their enthusiasm, to 
direct their attention to the cliff, and relate 
the ancient tale breathlessly as the rapid 
boat darts past the base of Rolandsec Of 
the gallant and unhappy Surrey we learn, 
amongst other things that are equally 
consistent with his knightly and romantic 
character, that, being at one time at the 
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court of the Emperor, where he had thrown 
down defiance to " Christian, Turk, Jew, 
Saracen, or Cannibal," to dispute in arms 
the peerless charms of his mistress whom 
he had celebrated in his exquisite love 
verses, he consulted the celebrated Cor- 
nelius Agrippa > the professor of natural 
magic, for the purpose of ascertaining what 
Geraldine was engaged in at that moment ; 
and, as the narrative runs, the sorcerer 
showed him in a mirror the image of the 
beloved one reclining ill upon a couch, and 
reading, by the twinkling light of a taper, 
one of his most impassioned sonnets. This 
fact, if it be one, is not so well authenti- 
cated as the devotion of Anna Boleyn to 
the sonnets of Wyatt ; and a late critical 
biographer of Surrey, who was a hunter of 
dates, and a sedulous explorer of all the 
evidence he could find to prove the weak- 
ness of the poetical creed in relation to 
such matters, has almost established, beyond 
a doubt, that such a circumstance could not 
very well have occurred, since Surrey, 
agreeably to his discoveries, had never been 
abroad in his life. We wish such com- 
mentators would not meddle with poets. 
It is a part of the pleasure one derives from 
their works to mingle them credulously with 
incidents that would be difficult, or im- 
possible, of belief in reference to other 
men ; for, after all, their clay is so essen- 
tially different from that of the vulgar, 
clock-regulated, day-plodding world, so 
much more subtle, and at the same time 
frail, that we can easily credit wonderful 
things of a poet which no effort over the 
will could induce us to attach to the com- 
mon herd of mankind. Pope's Rape of the 
Lock (sarcasm set to music,) and his Essay 
on Woman (a bitter confession of faith), 
would lose half their charms if we did not 
know that he made a declaration of love to 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and that, 
upon his own admission, she was so sur- 
prised, astonished, and thrown off her guard 
by a declaration from so dwarfed and fragile 
a creature, that she laughed outright in his 
face ! Pope, who was trained in the school of 
Balzac and Voiture, never forgave the proud 
and triumphing beauty; but, from that 
hour forth, sacrificed her to his wit and his 
searing revenge in his implacable and im- 
mortal satires. It is necessary to have 
some faith in improbabilities, and some 
occasion to exercise it, if we would truly, 
and with proper intensity, enter into the 
depths of the spirit of poetry. 



But Lady Mary, despite her brilliant 
talents, was not a loveable person in the 
end. Before marriage, she calculated the 
consequences so accurately, that it might 
easily be seen she did not look to her new 
state for any of those fairy dreams of the 
heart which more trustful, and generous, 
and womanly natures are so prompt to 
conjure up. Her coach, and her town- 
house, and her circle of wits, Prior and 
Congreve, bandying repartee with her, and 
Pope shrinking into a corner to smother 
his spite and vexation, were carefully 
drawn in her mind before she married ; 
and it would almost appear that she took 
a husband to give a sanction to her bold- 
ness, rather than to create her own hap- 
piness, or to acquire an excuse for creating 
his. And Wortley was not the man to 
appreciate her tenderness, if she had any. 
Cold, formal, and regular, he could neither 
value her affections, which appear to have 
been very limited; nor her wit, which 
was to the full as salient, and as licentious 
as the age admitted. They were thoroughly 
assimilated in these points, on which it 
would have been well for their felicity 
they had been contrasted; and, unfortu- 
nately, widely opposed on other points, on 
which they ought to have sympathized. 
The result was exactly what such circum- 
stances would lead any discerning person 
to anticipate. Expatriation for her lady- 
ship during long years of complete seclu- 
sion from society, a dull and monotonous 
existence in the country for her husband, 
a daughter petted by the mother and 
alienated from the father, and a son 
alienated from both. 

Courtly marriages are not conducted 
now as they used to be. There is more 
nature and a truer sense of domestic life 
in them. Even so late as the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, it was the custom amongst the 
families of the nobility to strengthen their 
alliances and interests by contracting their 
children to each other at an early age. 
The object of this practice was to consoli- 
date the higher classes against the inroads 
and encroachments of the lower. The 
times were unsettled, and the aristocracy 
felt the necessity of cementing their order 
into a compact body by intermarriages. 
Thus, the unhappy Earl of Surrey was 
betrothed at the age of sixteen, to Lady 
Frances Vere, the daughter of the Earl 
of Oxford ; and Henry Fitzroy, Duke of 
Richmond, the natural, and, it is recorded, 
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favourite child. of Henry VIII., was be- 
trothed to his sister. Both pledges termi- 
nated in sorrow. Fiteroy died at the early 
age of seventeen, before he had reached • 
his prime, or fulfilled his troth; and 
Howard — the brave, the devoted chevalier 
and minstrel, was married at nineteen 
years of age, and beheaded at thirty-one ! 
Had Surrey lived in the succeeding reign, 
he would have been caressed at Court, and 
faction would have been abashed in the 
glory of his presence ; but the savage tem- 
per of Henry, who asked no higher pre- 
text for hunting him to the death, than 
the flimsy accusation that he had worn 
the arms of Edward the Confessor, which 
all his family, with the licence of heraldry, 
had done before him, was inflamed by his 
reputation, his honourable qualities, his 
impatience of restraint, his contempt for 
hypocrisy, and his out-spoken worship of 
purity. When Sydney, during the revolu- 
tion of Poland, was proposed as a candidate 
for the throne of that disturbed realm, 
Queen Elizabeth at once discountenanced 
the proposal. She refused to sanction it, 
says history, lest she should lose the jewel 
of her times! How she would have 
nurtured Surrey ! — perhaps, endeavoured to 
corrupt him ! 

But where have we wandered from our 
text ?-— or had we a text to wander from ? 
Bright-eyed May ! it is thy dawn that 
bursts upon the green hills, and reveals 
die cheerful world just emancipated from 
the last breath of Spring, and brightening 
into summer ; if, indeed, Spring or Sum- 
mer are ever to come again into these 
ocean-girt lands. 

'Tis nature, fall of spirits, waked and springing : 
The birds to the delicious time are singing, 
Darting with freaks and snatches up and down, 
Where the light woods go sea- ward from the town j 
While happy faces, striking through the green 
Of leafy roads, at every turn are seen ! 

They tell us that Love and Time, 
when they were both young and unskilled 
in their vocations, were once playing in a 
glade together — such a glade as Boccaccio 
would have dropped his company of gal- 
lants into, for a long summer's day of 
song and legend ; and that in a frolic they 
exchanged toys, Time taking the bow and 
quiver, and Love snatching the hour-glass. 
But the experiment had a strange effect. 
Time shot the arrows so slowly that, it 
is said, the process of the passion became so 
full of weariness, that all the lovers fell 
asleep in the very height of the enchant- 



ment ; while Love, spilling out the sands 
with his usual precipitation, hurried peo- 
ple out of the world, at about the samel 
rate of velocity that he is wont to hurry 
them into a frenzy. The apologue is in 
point. The seasons appear to have ex- 
changed offices, and there has Winter, for 
seven or eight long months, been doing duty 
for himself as well as for the gay, laughing 
Spring, who, we suppose, has all this time 
been disporting herself in the Elysian fields, 
or in some other vagrant quarter of the 
universe, instead of attending to her proper 
business, for the due performance of which 
she enjoys a proportionate amount of pri- 
vileges in the sweep of the Zodiac. Per* 
haps she has some factious' design upon the 
year, and entertains a hope that she may 
be permitted to enjoy a sinecure ; but she 
can hardly have been apprised of the 
measures that have of late been taken to 
abolish all idle offices, pensions, and 
hangers-on. If she do not bestir herself 
the supplies will be stopped, and there 
will be an end at once to her functions— r 
for the time being. But May will come 
in to the relief, as she has often done, and 
disturbing the primroses from their trance, 
suddenly call them up into the startling 
sunlight. Shame upon Southwell for cast- 
ing a reproach upon this month, with her 
sweet forehead braided with flowers, and 
her breath aromatic with honeysuckle. 

May never -was the month of love, 
For May is full of flowers ; 
But rather April, wet by kind- 
Fur love is full of showers. 

Had not Southwell been a Jesuit, and, 
therefore, incompetent to form any opinion 
in the matter, and a martyr to his faith 
withal, we shculd take rare pleasure in 
affixing to this madrigal such a criticism 
as, good saints protect us ! would make him 
repeat the seven penitential psalms in his 
coffin. Old Ben s Invocation to a Dream 
may be better applied to May, and will act 
as an antidote to Southwell's quotation — 

Tet let it like an odour rise, 

To all the senses here j 
And fall like beauty on their eyes, 

Or music in their ear 1 

We have strained an image, or, more pro- 
perly, banished Sleep that Beauty might 
take its place, in order to adapt the stanza; 
but this alteration, to suit a purpose, like 
all such forcible wresting of the elder poets 
to immediate uses, spoils the exquisite 
dance of the measure, and the still more 
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exquisite fitness of the expression. Yet it 
is exquisite notwithstanding ! 

May is over the woods like morning ; 
over the woods and " bosky dells," the 
leaping streams and hill-paths, the dark 
green lanes and cornfields, churches mantled 
with ivy that have outlived many genera- 
tions, and baronial halls that have witnessed 
ancestral pageants sweeping, age after age, 
through their noble portals. And here, 
gentle reader, permit lis to interpolate. 
Not only have we given you to gaze upon 
the lustrous beauty of these islands — the 
Princesses of our Blood — the Forms and 
Faces of the highest-born amongst us, 
whose innate dignity and pride of nature 
transcend the pomp of Lineage and Station, 
— but we have brought before you, as in a 
mirror such as that of the magicians of the 
East, in which they show each particular 
of the scene that appertains to the action, 
they describe, the very places where that 
beauty sprang to life, the groined windows 
through which it first gazed upon the 
glorious skies, the colonnades through 
which it gamboled in its hours of sport— 
the ancient chambers where former races, 
its progenitors, dwelt in the authority of 
their estate — the towers, and parapets, and 
terraces teeming with feudal legends — the 
storied ruins of neglected neighbourhoods, 
which the pious hands of heirs have left 
unmolested — the lawns, and copses, gardens, 
fountains, statues, rivers, and Ibrests, even 
to the timid deer, stealing through the 
trees — the sequestered hermitage, and the 
hoary well, mantled over with moss. 
These scenes, purely British, belonging to 
our annals as well as to our landscapes, 
mixed up with the grandest deeds of the 
past, and recalling heroic achievements that, 



first emblazoned in our banners, have been 
for ever perpetuated in our lordly shields 
— we have reproduced in our costly series. 
The offering, were it an hundred fold more 
costly, would be unworthy of the high pur- 
pose it is designed to promote ; the attach- 
ment of the affections of all classes to those 
who exercise a presiding and pervading 
influence in the country— not political, for 
that is not within our estimate, but a 
social, enlightening, and refining influence. 
We will prosecute this pleasant and well- 
rewarded purpose until its results become 
more palpable and complete; until the 
association of Power and ennobling Utility 
shall have been rendered more visible ; and 
until the present poetry of a chivalrous 
race shall be felt by the contemporary age, 
as that age feels and recognises the poetry 
of its ancient state. 

The first of May warns us that our 
"perch of time" waits our coming. But 
we must have our " Song of the Month." 
Where shall we find one ? Shall we rack 
and torture rhyme to manufacture one, and 
risk a thousand aches in the pursuit of con- 
ceits? Never, as the valiant man says in 
the melodrama. Here is our ditty ready 
at our hands, such as none of our poetas- 
ters can emulate*— for it is Milton's. 

SONG ON MAT MORNING. 

Now the bright Morning-star, Day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the East, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May, that doth inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
HiU and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long ! 



DRINKING SONG. 



Come, lads, fill your glasses, no stint in the measure,— 
'Tis wine gives new life to our souls ; 
Let fools range the world in their search after pleasure, 
We seek it alone in our howls. 



CHORUS. 



With the flagon well filTd, to the bottom well probe her ; 
And if we get drunk, why well drink till were sober. 
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We are happy at being able to state that his 
Majesty continues in uninterrupted good health. 
We regret that we cannot make the same report 
of the Queen, who has been suffering from a severe 
cough and oppression of the chest ; it gives us, how* 
ever, much pleasure to state that, although her 
Majesty was not sufficiently well to hold a Draw- 
ing-room on the occasion of her Birthday, on the 
27th, her Majesty's health is rapidly improving. 

His Majesty held a Levee on the 5th, 12th, 
and 26th. 

The Levee ordered for the 12th, and the Draw- 
ing-room for the 12 th, were both postponed on 
account of the melancholy demise of Lady de Lisle. 

His Majesty held the first Drawing-room for the 
season on the 20th. H. R. H. tiie Priness Augusta 
represented her Majesty. 

The following Ladies were presented to the King 
and afterwards to the Princess Augusta : — 
Bateman, Lady, on her elevation to the Peerage, 

by Lady Katharine Stewart. 
Beckett, Miss M., by Lady Anne Beckett. 
Brand, Mrs., on her marriage, by Lady Catherine 

Cavendish. 
Brecknock, the Countess of, on her marriage, by 

the Countess of Kinnoul. 
Browne, Lady Louisa, by the Countess of Wicklow. 
Browne, Lady Elizabeth, by the Countess of Wick- 
low. 
Campbell, Mrs., of Islay, on her marriage, by Lady 

Charlotte Bury. 
Cartwright, Lady, by Lady Wheatley. 
Colville, the Hon. Lady, by Lady Elizabeth 

Reynett. 
Conroy, Miss Victoria, by Lady Conroy. 
Cowper, Lady Frances, by Countess Cowper. 
Craven, the Countess of, on her marriage, by the 

Countess of Sefton. 
Cumming, Miss Gordon, by her mother, Lady Gor- 
don Cumming. 
Cumming, Miss Florence, by her mother, Lady 

Cumming. 
Douglas, Lady Frances, by her mother, the 

Countess of Morton. 
Doyle, Miss Selina, by Mrs. Tuffhell. 
Ellicc, Miss Anne, by Mrs. Walter Burrell. 



Erskine, Miss Caroline, by her mother, Mrs* 
Erskine. 

Erskine, Miss Selina, by her mother, Mrs. Erskine. 

Farquhar, Lady Townshend, by Lady Cumming. 

Fitzwygram, Miss Augusta, by Lady Fitzwygram. 

'Fraser, Miss, by her grandmother, Lady Saltoun. 

Geary, Lady, by the Countess of Brecknock. 

Gossett, Mrs. Allen, by Lady Vivian. 

Graydon, Mrs., by Lady Yarde Buller. 

Greathed, Mrs., by the Hon. Lady Blackwood. ' 

Greathed, Miss, by her mother, Mrs. Greathed. 

Grimston, Lady Mary, by the Countess of Verulam. 

Hay, Miss, by Lady James Hay. 

Lennox, Lady Arthur, by Lady Charlotte Bury. 

Lister, Miss, by Lady John Russell. 

Morier, Miss Horatio, by Mrs. Morier. 

Paget, Miss Harriet, by her mother, Lady Har- 
riet Paget. 

Parke, Miss, by Lady Parke. 

Percy, Miss Louisa, by Countess Amherst. 

Plymouth, the Countess of, on coming to the tide, 
by Mrs. General Vansittart. 

Pollen, Miss Laura, by her mother, Mrs. Pollen. 

Powell, Miss, by her mother, Mrs. Weyland Powell. 

Powerscourt, Viscountess, on her marriage, by Lady 
Howden. 

Richardson, Lady Stewart, by the Countess of Kim- 
noul. 

Riddell, Mrs., by Vicountess Ho wick. 

Seymour, Lady, by Viscountess Howick. 

Sligo, the Marchioness of, on her return from 
Jamaica, by the Countess of Wicklow. 

Smythe, Hon. Miss, by the Duchess of Northum- 
berland. 

Somerset, the Duchess of, on her marriage, by the 
Countess of Albemarle. 

Stanhope, Lady Wilhelmina, by Countess Stan- 
hope. 

Stopford, Miss Henrietta, by her mother, Lady 
Stopford. 

Thesiger, Mrs., by Lady Yarde Buller. 

Towneley, Lady Caroline, on her marriage, by the 
Countess of Sefton. 

Waller, Mrs., on her marriage, by Lady Wheatley. 

Worsley, Lady, by the Countess of Verulam. 

Wvnn, Miss Williams, by Lady Harriet Clive. 
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The Star of Seville. A Drama. In Five 
Acts. By Mrs. Bailer, (late Miss Kem- 
ble). London, 1887. 

Too much praise seems to have spoiled Miss 
Kemble, whom we like to call by her old name, 
as that by which she is best known amongst us, 
and under which she won whatever laurels she 
wears. There are some people who love praise 
so well, that they are incapable of discriminating 
whether their flatterers are in earnest or in ridicule ; 
and who, when they happen to be praised, as is 
sometimes the case, for merits which they really 
do not possess, implicitly act upon the immediate 
suggestions of their vanity. We believe Miss 
Kemble to. be affected by this feeling to a very re- 
markable degree; and we believe, also, that it 
exercises so complete an influence over her that 
she is perfectly unconscious of it, which is always 
one of the peculiarities of fallacious tendencies 
indulged to excess. Indeed, she appears to be so 
little aware of her erroneous estimate of herself, 
and. her readiness to be deceived by adulation, 
that she even professes to despise opinion, and 
permits no opportunity to escape in which she can 
exhibit her contempt for criticism. We do not 
allude to her foolish affectation of aversion towards 
persons connected with the public press, for she 
must be conscious that it is but affectation ; and 
there might be some reasonable apology for such 
aversion in an individual of a loffy and command- 
ing intellect — which Miss Kemble assuredly is 

not i but to the general tone of her writings, her 

flippant outrages of propriety, her scoffs and taunts 
upon the quiet and respectable points of ordinary 
decorum, her vapid levities, and ribald imitations 0/ 
the pruriencies ef past ages. We are entirely satis- 
fled, (hat these follies do not lie below the surface 
with Miss Kemble* that she really does not fully 
comprehend the extravagances she commits, and 
that, in fact, while her faults aire, in appearance, 
very reprehensible, they are nothing more than 
the lip-indiscretions of a buoyant, self-willed, and 
thoughtless girl. 

But it is time that this heedlessness should be 
abandoned. The world will not continue to give 
Miss Kemble credit for her faults on the side of 
youth and inexperience. She has grown into a 
woman since she was last in England — she has seen 
much of the world, and its passions, and conflict- 
ing interests, and sturdy prejudices in the interval ; 
and it is expected that as she advances some tokens 
of improvement in her mode of thinking will be- 
come visible. Should it, however, be found that 
increase of years has brought no increase of judg- 
ment, and that she betrays in her maturity the 
same reckless indifference to the good estimation 
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of society which she exhibited in her girlhood, 
even those who are the most tender of her fame 
'will cease to make allowances for her literary trans- 
gressions, and if they can no longer excuse will, at 
all events, cease to panegyrise her. Thus, from 
the topmost height of applause, she will drop into 
oblivion, unless it be that her fell will be attended 
with out-spoken condemnation. 

We are tempted to say so much— sparing much 
more that might be said — because we perceive in 
this drama, the last production of her muse, so 
many violations of good taste, and such allusions 
to things with which it is not pleasant to suppose 
a lady to be acquainted, that we are still compelled 
to observe in how small a measure Miss Keinble*! 
notions of poetical propriety have been purified by 
experience. We might forgive, as one forgives the 
frowardness and random faults of a child, Miss 
Kemble* s minute catalogue of all the petty events 
that happened to her at sea, what she eat and 
drank, what the gentlemen said and did, how much 
she hated them, and their vulgar ways, what sen- 
sations set her pulpitating, and what things made 
her sick; these, and a thousand such trifles, might 
be forgiven in the diary of a young and ardent and 
spoiled actress going out to a strange country, after 
having received honours at home that might well 
have intoxicated her imagination. But since that 
time Miss Kemble has married, has mixed largely 
with society in a republic where false pretensions 
are speedily reduced to their true level, where 
there are no ovations for meretricious display, and 
where all matters, moral and personal, are fixed by 
a swift and insensible process at their actual value- 
priced and labelled at once by the operation of public 
opinion. It was to be expected, therefore, that Miss 
Kemble would have come out of this rough ordeal a 
little wiser than she went into it ; that she would 
have profited more or less, by the observations which 
it must have forced upon her mind ; and that, 
at least, she would have corrected, or lost that 
exuberance of temperament which plunged her into 
such witless extravagance. We do not find in 
this play, and we notice the feet with regret, that 
any such change has been wrought upon her. So 
far as a play can testify to the condition of an indi. 
dual, the Star of Seville suggests even a more direct 
tendency to reprehensible excesses of expression than 
Miss Kemble has hitherto indulged. We still, how* 
ever, attribute this error to mis-judgment, and to the 
want of some authorative mind to lead her talents 
into a proper direction. We are unwilling to believe 
that she may not yet devote herself to literature 
in a healthier and worthier spirit; 

TWffaults to which we allude are to be found 
in the comic portions of the drama — the greater 
part of which is tarnished with a species of masked 
I I 
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indelicacy, which has, no doubt, been derived from 
a perusal of the works of a former period, but 
which is entirely inappropriate to our times. Some 
roystering holiday apprentices, and May-flies, 
flaunt through these scenes, after the fashions of 
the loose gentlemen in our old comedies ; their 
intrigues and bantering dialogues, their popinjay 
exploits, and surface vanities are described in the 
very language of the by-gone conventions of the 
stage, and if there were no other objection to them 
than that they are a resurrection rather than a 
creation, it would be sufficient to justify their ex- 
clusion from a piece, the interest of which is 
marred rather than relieved by their introduction. 
But we dismiss them to say a few words upon the 
drama, in which they appear like interlopers. 
* The plot may be briefly summed up. The young 
King of Spain, Alphonso, in the course of a pro- 
gress through his dominions, sees the fair Estrella 
in the balcony of her brother's house in Seville. 
Being a somewhat licentious lover of beauty, he 
contrives to steal into her apartment at night, but 
her brother suddenly comes upon him, reproaches 
him for his baseness, and finally strikes him, and 
forces him to make his retreat by leaping from the 
balcony into the street. The king cannot forgive 
this indignity, and resolves upon the death of the 
haughty nobleman. The person he fixes upon to 
execute this honourable office is Don Carlos, a 
high-spirited and virtuous lord, the intimate friend 
of Estrella' 8 brother, and moreover the plighted 
lover of Estrella, their nuptials having been already 
appointed, to take place on the following morning. 
Don Carlos, before he knows who the victim is, 
promises to perform the deed, and, when he hears 
that the unhappy man who has fallen under the 
king's displeasure is his intimate friend, he is too 
consistent a person, and has too high a sense of the 
obligation of an oath, not to fulfil his promise. 
He accordingly slays Don Pedro in the street, is 
taken up, tried, and condemned to death. Estrella 
loses her senses, but recovers them just before the 
execution, and dies on the scaffold beside her lover. 
The king, who is the real author of all this misery, 
escapes even without censure. 

Throughout this story there is a want of natural 
probability. The grief is not produced by such 
reasonable causes as are required to move our pity. 
Don Carlos is made to commit an act utterly re- 
pugnant to his feelings, and against the very grain 
of his position in men's eyes, that the play may 
wind up with appalling misery. The contrivance 
is so artificial, that it fails to excite sympathy or 
compassion ; and the abuse of poetical justice in 
the catastrophe is fatal to its dramatic and moral 
truth. Of the work as a composition, but very 
little need be said. It is the fruit of a fancy heated 
by old plays. The tournure of the style, and 
multitudes of bits of passages, are derived from the 
writers of the age of Elizabeth. We do not mean 
to say that Miss Kemble has done this knowingly ; 
but it is not the less injurious to her reputation 
that she did it without knowing what she was 



doing. The amount of originality in the piece if 
much in the same proportion that the solids bore to 
the sack, in the hostess's bill against FalstafF. 

But it is not merely in tone and manner that this 
play is deficient in originality : it is open to a much 
more serious charge than that of mere imitation. 
We confess that we touch upon this part of the 
subject with regret, since the exposure of direct 
plagiary, which it renders unavoidable, is calculated 
for ever to cast suspicion upon any similar produc- 
tion which proceeds from this clever but very reck- 
less lady. The incident upon which the main plot 
hinges, or rather the plot itself with very slight 
alterations, is derived, without acknowledgment, 
from one of the numerous dramas of Lope de Vega. 
We have not access at the moment to the original 
play, but we have before us a German version of it, 
by Baron von Sedlitz, published at Stuttgard in 
1830, entitled, " Der Stern von Sevilla" which, 
it may be necessary to inform some of our readers, is 
the very same title as that adopted by Miss Kemble 
—".The Star of SevUle. , • This piece, which is 
called a Trauerspiel, or tragedy, contains characters 
exactly equivalent to those employed by Miss 
Kemble ; and the fact that she derived the whole 
subject from this tragedy is established, not merely 
by the complete agreement of the plot, but by the 
transference into her play of some of the very 
names, which, by a very clumsy expedient, to avoid, 
we presume, too palpable a similarity, she has trans- 
posed in one instance from one character to another. 
In " Der Stern von Sevilla" the king is called 
Sancho der Tapfere — in Miss Kemble's play he is 
called Alphonso. In the former, the king's con. 
fidant is called Don Arias — in the latter, the con- 
fidant, advanced to the relationship of cousin, is 
also called Don Arias. The heroine is called 
Estrella in both. The brother, in Miss Kemble's 
play, is Don Pedro de Roella — and in Lope de 
Vega's drama, the lover is Don Sancho Ortiz de 
las Roe! las ; and there is a lord called Don Pedro ; 
so that the brother in the new version bears a name 
which is compounded from those of two characters 
in the old play. The adoption of the same names 
is a conclusive proof that the identity, for such it 
is, of the plot is not one of those extraordinary coin- 
cidences which have so very rarely occurred in 
literature. It is just possible- that -Miss Kemble 
might have invented a story which should through- 
out all its scenes be a precise counterpart of a story 
invented by Lope de Vega, two hundred and fifty 
years ago ; but it would be an absurd stretch of 
credulity to suppose that they should both place 
the scene in Spain, select the same names for the 
heroine and other characters, and give to both their 
plays the same title. All these particulars could 
not agree by accident — what then are we to con- 
clude? 

In this German translation of the original, the 
king, instead of seeirfg Estrella in a balcony as he 
passes by, meets her in the public ball-room in 
Seville, where her beauty eclipses that of all the 
ladies by whom she is surrounded— which surpass- 
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ing brightness acquires for her the fanciful desig- 
nation of the Star. Bat the hint of the balcony is 
nevertheless derived from Lope de Vega. Arias, 
the king'* confidant, is employed to contrive means 
for the king to visit the lad/ at night, and he suc- 
ceeds in corrupting a servant, who promises to 
appear in the balcony with a light in her hand, as 
a signal, at the appointed hour. When the time 
arrives, the servant is ready, but Don Bustos, Es> 
trella's brother, suddenly intercepts her. At this 
moment the king arrives in a mask, and is treated 
by Don Bustos exactly in the same way that he is 
treated by the Don Pedro of Miss Kemble's play. 
His majesty makes his escape, after suffering a 
proper share of indignity, and Bustos rushes through 
a side door, and, in his fury, slays the servant 
This incident is omitted by Miss Kemble. Both- 
plays now proceed pari passu. The king com- 
missions Ortiz, the lover of Estrella, who, as in 
Miss Kemble's version* is to be married on the fol- 
lowing morning, to kill the man who, by offering 
insult to his royal master, has committed treason. 
And here we may observe that the difficulty of 
reconciling the revolting facility of the Spanish 
nobleman to probability is got over much better in 
the old play than in the new one : the arguments are 
stronger and more elaborate, and the motives are 
somewhat heightened and even dignified. Ortiz 
accepts the office, and proceeds to its fulfilment, 
which he carries into effect as nearly as possible 
after the same manner as his English shadow. Now 
follow other parallel scenes. Estrella sits in her 
chamber with her tiring woman, awaiting the 
coming of Ortiz, when the dead body of her brother 
is brought in— exactly as Miss Kemble has it ; but 
Lope de Vega has treated this incident with much 
greater truth and pathos. Instead of suddenly ter- 
minating it with a stage shriek and swoon, to form 
a tableau, as Miss Kemble has done, he makes 
Estrella break out into the most touching lamen- 
tations, and call upon Ortiz, the only friend now 
left to her in the world, to avenge the death of him 
he loved so well, desiring the attendants at the 
same time to send for him, and describing with 
intense feeling the affliction which this heavy news 
will bring to him. From this point the plays 
diverge to different catastrophes; that of the old 
play being hardly reconcilable to our stage, and that 
of Miss Kemble's being more consonant with our 
dramatic usages, although it is notwithstanding very 
imperfect and unsatisfactory. 

This slight outline will be sufficient to shew the 
source from whence the play is evidently taken. 
The dialogue is not that of Lope de Vega, except 
in substance ; but it is not the more original on 
that account, as it is so completely impressed with 
the character of our early drama, as to betray the 
inspiration out of tho fullness of which it was writ- 
ten. We will not make any comment upon the 
impropriety Miss Kemble has committed in publish- 
ing as her own, a drama, the whole story of which, 
even to the structure of its principal scenes, she has 
unscrupulously borrowed from a previous writer. 
< She certainly could not have deceived herself into 



the flattering hope that a circumstance so startling 
should escape detection : for, much as she may 
despise critics and criticism, she could not have cal- 
culated so imprudently upon tbe ignorance of her 
contemporaries. We leave the matter for public 
opinion to deal with it as it may deserve. We have 
discharged our office in furnishing the evidence upon 
which that verdict is to be given. 

Life of King Henry VIII., founded on 
authentic and original documents (some 
of them not before published), &c. By 
Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq., F.S.A. 
Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd, 1837. 
The first point of distrust that will strike the 
reader on opening this work, is the impossibility 
of doing justice, within a single volume, to the 
reign of Henry VIII., one of the most momentous 
in the whole range of English history. A perusal 
of the work must convince the reader that his 
doubts of the practicability of such an attempt were 
but too well founded. If we say that Mr. Tytler 
has accomplished as much within the compass he 
allotted to his task as any writer could fairly be 
expected to do, we dismiss all the eulogy to which 
the publication can honestly lay claim. With the 
exception of snatches from the correspondence of 
Henry VIII., embraced in a volume of State Papers 
published in 1830, the price of which is so high as 
to place it beyond the reach of the public generally, 
we have not discovered any thing in this biography 
with which every reader of history was not pre- 
viously familiar. The great change in our ecclesias- 
tical institutions brought about by the Reforma- 
tion, and the equally extensive change in the state 
of society produced by the introduction of classical 
literature into England, after it had been locked 
up by the monks in the middle ages, are the two 
grand features of the reign in an historical point of 
view ; subsidiary to which, are the foreign policy of 
the country, which, partly in consequence of the 
conduct of Henry himself, and partly arising from 
other circumstances, underwent some considerable 
modifications — the influence and actions of the 
antagonist statesmen by whom the unprincipled 
monarch was surrounded — the proceedings of Henry 
himself — and the numerous personal details con- 
nected with one of the most profligate and corrupt 
courts in Europe. These are the materials of the 
book. It is needless to say that they are dwarfed 
into such narrow bounds as to exclude every thing 
in the shape of examination or tests of conflicting 
statements, and to compel the author, in all cases, 
to arrive as rapidly as he could at his conclusions. 
We believe Mr. Tytler intended to be very impar- 
tial in this narrative ; but, of what value is his 
impartiality, when he really has not room to display 
it? A race-horse might as well be expected to 
show off his paces in a tennis-court as an historian 
his impartiality, or the knowledge upon which that 
impartiality is brought to bear in such a stunted 
book as this. But, as far as his limits have per- 
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mitted him to explain his opinion*, we can see 
clearly enough that Mr. Tytler is not ao impartial 
as he believes himself to be. He writes timidly 
and in doubt— leans too gently upon some of the 
guilty actors in the criminal scene— *and betrays 
more indecision upon some occasions than is con- 
sistent with Jthe judicial nature of his office. His 
defence, if we may so call it, of Anna Boleyn, for 
example, is surely an historical error. Pity for 
her fate is excusable ; but, if the grave question be 
put, whether she deserved it, we apprehend that 
justice— rigid justice — must answer, in the affir- 
mative. It was not because Henry was habitually 
False and cruel that Anna Boleyn was the less 
impure and unmindful of the demands of her posi- 
tion. It is fortunate for some public characters 
that they happen to be thrown into immediate con- 
trast with persons worse than themselves, so that 
they obtain, fey accident, from the erroneous com- 
panion ef the world, that sort of vague commisera- 
tion to. which, alone, and exposed in the singleness 
of truth, they would be Altogether disentitled. 
Anna Boleyn was placed in that lucky situation, 
and so her name has escaped to posterity not as a 
wilful and imprudent woman, to treat her memory 
mildly, but as the victim of a remorseless husband. 
Had not Henry, however, exceeded all measures of 
ordinary humanity in his treatment of her, posterity 
would not have dealt so leniently with her fame. 
In his sketch of Cranmer, too, Mr. Tytler is equally 
at fault ; but then, the epitome is so slender, that 
it is hardly worth while to point out particular 
passages in which it is defective. As to that por- 
tion which relates to the introduction of European 
and classical literature into England, to which Mr. 
Tytler solicits especial attention in his preface, we 
must observe, that we have failed to discover the 
new light our author believes he has thrown on the 
subject. The same topic is examined much more 
at large, and certainly in a much more philosophical 
and critical spirit, in Warton's History of English 
Poetry, to which work we commend the reader 
'who is curious upon the matter. On the whole, 
this book is not adapted to supply the desideratum 
it was designed to nil ; and the Life of Henry VIII., 
as a separate and distinct enquiry, remains yet to 
be written. 

Comedias Escogidas de von p. Calderon de 
la Barca. El Magico Prodigioso; La 
Vida es Sueno ; y El Principe Con- 
staute. E. Y. H. Senior, London, 1837. 
Tub appearance of three of the plays of Calderon 
in the Spanish language, in London, is an event of 
importance to the literary world. It may be at 
once received as a proof of the rapid diffusion of 
continental literature in this country. Unless a 
reasonable chance existed of a remunerating circu- 
lation, it is not, to be supposed that any publisher 
would venture on such a speculation; and the 
publishers are undoubtedly the best judges of the 
condition and prospects of the book market. The 
edition before us is well got up, and worthy of the 



meritorious object to which it » addressed. Those 
who are best acquainted 'with the works of Cal- 
deron wlH approve of the -selection made by the 
editor, notified m the tkle Wbieh we fUtve quoted ; 
although, of coarse, a* tastes differ in *ueh matters, 
<thete will be a variety of topfnlons as to- the 
choice. Of these pieces, the only ;dne,. we beHepe, 
■that has been translated 'into English, ia. El Ma- 
gico Prodigioso, but we sac not aware wtather that 
translation obtained any favour wkb the public. 
We are disposed to suspect that.lt was clumsily 
executed, and fell still-born foam tbe press. %t 
passed through our hands, and a cursory' glance 
satisfied us that it was toe literal to become popu- 
lar in this country. ' ' The translator seemed to 
have rendered his author exactly as htfibwnd him, 
without exhibiting much taste in tbe task, and 
without catching in his own language jhe spirit of 
the original. So for as the present edition 
goes— Bimply m a reprint of these drama*— St 
is entitled to unmixed 'approbation $ but it is to 
be regretted tfcet it . contains nothing- toore 
than the plays, not a single line of ■introduc- 
tion, not a. single neteV nothing whatever, in feet, 
to give the stadert of Spanish literature' an interest 
m its contents. This is • a serious defect ; it' is' cal- 
culated on the very threshold to Hmrt the circu- 
lation of the volume amongst' those who are already 
acquainted with the productions of Calderon, and 
who desire the book for no other reason than to 
possess that with which they are already familiar. 
Editors of such editions ought to remember that 
the class of persons tor whose use these works are 
more especially intended do not possess the same 
advantages of information which they have 
themselves acquired ; and that in order to attract 
the English public to the writings of such a man as 
Calderon, it is absolutely necessary to -give some 
critical and biographical particulars, elucidative Of 
obscure passages, and other obvious commentaries, 
without which a reader to whom the whole subject 
aa new must enter upon its perusal with but a par- 
tial relish for its beauties. What an enviable 
opportunity has been lost here for an essay on the 
genius of Calderon, whose life was in itself a strik- 
ing illustration of the triumph of genius over cir- 
cumstances. Calderon is estimated in Spain to be 
the first dramatist in the world. The estimate is 
certainly extravagant, but, with exceptions, he may 
perhaps as a serious dramatist be placed next to 
Shakspeare. His collected plays are one hundred 
and twenty-eight in number, but it is said that he 
wrote many more which were never published. JS1 
Principe Constante, which will be found in tbe 
present volume, is one of his most celebrated pro- 
ductions, and takes the very highest rank amongst 
tragedies of the romantic order. In addition to 
dramas he wrote a vast number of autos saoramen- 
tales, loaa, or preludes, and saynetes, farces ; as 
well as a multitude of minor poems, songs, son- 
nets, and ballads. If quantity and variety be 
any proof of power, Calderon is not second to any 
author of any age or country. He was the 
founder of the Spanish drama, the honours of which 
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he successfully contested with Lope de Vega, 
and after passing a part of his life in the military 
profession, he at last took sacred orders* hut con- 
tinued to the end to con tribute to the theatre 
with a fertility that, except by his distinguished 
contemporary, is unparalleled. He wrote his last 
play in the eighty-first year of his age. The 
recent increased cultivation of the Spanish lan- 
guage in this country, which by the pressure of 
political circumstances is, likely to he still farther 
.promoted, leads us to hope that his works will 
he introduced in a more popular form to the public 
Here we have nothing but the text itself, and 
it would be deserving of consideration at the hands 
tf the editor of this book, whether he might not 
successfully follow it up by a dissertation upon 
Calderon generally, and an analysis of each of 
these plays. It would be a valuable companion 
to this reprint. 

Modern India ; with Illustrations of the 
Resources and Capabilities of Hindustan. 
By Henry H. Spry, M.D., F.G.S., 
M.R.A.S., Bengal Military Staff, &c, 
&c 2 vols, Whittaker & Co., London. 
Dr. St»nY was induced to put together into this 
form the results of his. observations in' India, during 
a residence of some years in that Country; with a 
'view to supply a deficiency whkh a very short 
experience in the East brought under his attention. 
He was so struck by the ignorance exhibited by 
his brother Anglo-Indians of the state of the presi- 
dencies, and of the affairs of India generally, that 
he thought a clear matter-of-fact work that should 
be founded upon personal enquiries, and should 
contain a mass of that sort of information which 
is indispensable towards the formation of correct 
opinions on practical subjects, would be acceptable 
not only to our countrymen abroad, but to the 
public at large. He, therefore, applied himself 
with diligence to this labour of manifest utility, 
and, after traversing a considerable part of the 
country, and seizing earnestly upon every oppor- 
tunity of acquiring materials which his position on 
the medical staff afforded him, he collected the 
details which fill these volumes. While the num- 
ber of publications upon the subject of India — her 
scenery, sports, customs, and even government, 
increase every day, yet amongst them all there is 
not one which exactly aspires to tbei place which 
this book occupies. Similar details are to be 
found scattered through other Volumes, but we are 
not aware of any work which contains so much 
Information, or which gives such a variety of local 
Statements, without bearing them down by the 
vanities of authorship. Dr. Spry betrays none of 
the qualifies of a book-maker ; he claims attention* 
not for the freshness of his Style, or the poetical 
incongruities of rhapsodical descriptions, but for 
the truth and importance of the facts he has col- 
lected ; and, in this respect, his production deserves 
unmixed praise. It is full of valuable details; 
there is scarcely a single topic of interest omitted ; 
and there is not a word thrown away for the sake 



of finery from the first page to the last. In the 
course of his enquiries he touches upon the state of 
agriculture, manners, and customs, diseases of the 
climate, different races of Indians, intercourse 
between our people and the natives at the various 
stations, antiquities, and civil and military govern- 
ment. But, although Dr. Spry disclaims any 
merit on the score of mere authorship, we must 
not omit to observe that his statements are re- 
markably lucid, that the descriptive parts are 
written with grace and fluency, and that the work, 
apart from its worth as a repertory Of facts, is highly 
creditable to his talents. In the space to which 
we are necessarily limited, we can do no more 
than indicate a few points of interest, leaving 
the reader to follow up the pleasure of perusal. 
We find, amongst other curious details, some 
further account of the Thugs, that ferocious race 
of pledged assassins. Dr. Spry, who has bad access 
to official documents on the subject, and who was 
present on some of the occasions to which this 
portion of the work alludes, gives an extraordinary 
narrative of the way in which the Thugs are 
tracked and brought to justice, how the evidence 
against them is procured, and how it is authen- 
ticated and confirmed, and of the mode of execution 
adopted towards them, and, as might be expected, 
their marvellous impenitence. An almost in- 
credible fact, too, is brought to light in these 
volumes — -the existence of a race of cannibals, the 
Kookees, within 150 miles of Calcutta, Were 
not this circumstance placed beyond doubt by con- 
current testimonies, we might well be excused for 
questioning its correctness. But the fact admits 
of no doubt. These people, who have no settled 
place of habitation, but wander about in herds from 
wilderness to wilderness, building for themselves, 
like the monkeys, resting-places in the highest 
branches of the trees, have been discovered by the 
elephant hunters, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of whose principal depot they congregate in large 
numbers* Many attempts have been made to 
reclaim them, but it is found that their original 
nature is unsusceptible of civilization. We learn, 
also, that besides the Kookees, who infest the blue 
mountains of Ch\ttagong, there is another race of 
cannibals in India, the Goauds, who lurk in the 
hill forests of Nagpore. It is a disgrace to the 
British authorities that such monsters should be 
permitted to exist. There are cases in which 
mercy and forbearance are crimes against the 
welfare of the community ; and certainly this is 
one of them. Before we dismiss our author it 
may be useful to add that his first location was at 
Dum Dum, the Well-known military station near 
Calcutta; that from thence he was removed to 
Cawnpore, of which he gives a very animated 
account ; and that, after a residence there of three 
years, he was next transferred to Saugor, in Central 
India : so that his experience, including bis nu- 
merous journeys, as well as his fixed residences, 
enabled him to embrace a sufficient variety on the 
surface to render his note- book of more than 
ordinary value. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 



THE KING 8 THEATRE. 



The debut of Madame Albertazzi, in " La 
Cenerentola," has somewhat broken in upon tbe 
languid current of affairs at this theatre, and it is 
fair to conclude that she is a singer of no ordinary 
talent by the stir that her appearance has made 
amongst the critics. It is true that she has pro- 
yoked to the full as much censure as praise at 
their hands ; but as mediocrity is never abused, 
though it is often lauded, the question of her 
merit must rest upon one or other of the two ex- 
tremes. Her voice is of good quality and of great 
compass, but somewhat deficient in flexibility ; her 
face and figure are pleasing ; her action wants ani- 
mation, and seems rather the result of a well-studied 
lesson than springing from the impulse of mind 
or feeling. It would seem as if she had been 
overtaught, and could not, or dared not, free herself 
from the trammels imposed by diligent teaching 
and long habit. It is, however, very possible that 
under all this constraint the fire of genius may lie 
smouldering, and in due time may burst forth, if 
the applause bestowed on her first appearance is 
followed up by sufficient encouragement from the 
public. Theatrical visitants are not aware how 
much they contribute towards forming their own 
favourites. 

COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

The most prominent novelty brought out at this 
theatre in the course of the past month, has been a 
play of Mr. Sheridan Knowles, under the almost 
unpronounceable name of ** Brian Boroihme, or 
the Maid of Erin." Report says that it was written 
as far back as twenty-five years ago, from which it 
may be fairly inferred that this clever dramatist 
thinks the stage no longer worthy of his attention. 
If such be the case, he is quite right, for without 
exactly subscribing to the popular creed, which ele- 
vates him into the ranks of genius, we have no 
hesitation in saying he is a man of real talent, and 
writes in a style by no means calculated for the 
audiences that are now content to visit this ci- 
devant temple of the Muses. But what will the 
critics now say is the cause of the drama's de- 
gradation, and of tbe absence of the more educated 
classes from tho theatre ? Here is their favourite 
author, the supporter of the legitimate drama, and 
yet, charm he never so wisely, the fashionable 
world has no ears for him. If the elect go to any 
theatre, it is to the Olympic, where they are re- 
galed with translations from the minor French 
stages, admirably performed indeed, but still neither 
more nor less than vaudevilles, the very lowest 
species of dramatic composition, melo-drama not 
excepted. In this fact lies the key to the whole 
mystery, and we should think it requires no very 
high degree of skill to apply it. 



The play of Brian Boru, or Boroihme, is founded 
upon an incident in the early history of Ireland, 
the defeat of the Danish invaders by the barbarous 
hero, who has given his name to the drama. To 
us the piece appears to deserve neither the praise 
nor the censure it has met with, being, as Beatrice 
has it, too low for a high praise, and too high for a 
low praise. In the dialogue there is much of that 
masculine good sense which characterizes the 
writings of Mr. Knowles, but this, though one of 
the essentials of poetry, is yet not the only requi- 
site, independent of melody, as to which our au- 
thor is almost always woefully deficient ; there ia 
that peculiar tone of thought and expression which 
pages would hardly suffice to define, but the pre- 
sence or absence of which is felt and understood by 
all, and of these we see little or nothing in the 
" Maid of Erin.** In the management of the 
scenes there is the same perpetual conflict between 
the natural bent of the author's mind and hit 
determination to imitate tbe old dramatists, that 
occurs in some other of his productions, and more 
particularly in " William Tell " and " The 
Wrecker's Daughter.'' The result is a strange 
compound, which has many points for admiration, 
but none for sympathy. Never was there a more 
striking illustration of the truth and beauty of 
Faust's advice to his pupil, as put into his mouth 
by the inspired Goethe — 

" Sitz ihr nor immer ! lelmt zusammen 
Braut ein Ragout von andrer Schmsus, 
Und blas't die hummerlichen Flammen 
Aus eurem Aschenhaufchen 'raus, 
Bewund'rung von Kindcrn und Affen, 
Wenn euch darnach der Gauaien stent, 
Doih werdet ihr nie Herz zer Herzen schafren 
Wenn es euch nicht von Herzen gent." 

" Oh yes, toil on ! patch together ! mix a ragout 
from others' banquets, and blow up a wretched 
flame from your little ash-heap, a wonder to fools 
and children, if such be your longing, but never 
will you bring heart to heart, except by language 
welling from the heart." 



DIORAMA, REGENT'S PARK. 

Ir we are to speak of this exhibition as a work 
of art, we shall be far from awarding it the same 
degree of praise that it has obtained from many of our 
cotemporaries ; in this respect the diorama has 
from its commencement up to the present hour 
been lauded much beyond what a sound and sober 
taste would justify; but if, laying aside these 
higher considerations, we are to judge of it only as 
it is an ingenious contrivance, by which certain 
optical illusions are to be produced, then indeed 
the case is widely different, and we shall feel no 
hesitation in allowing it to be well worth seeing, 
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though not perhaps at the exorbitant price demanded 
for admission. 

The present novelty is the Basilica of St. Paul, 
a description of church, which is thus named from 
being generally formed out of .Roman basilica), 
or Halls of Justice. The tribune, at the upper 
part of the building, the seat of the judge, received 
the altar, and throughout Italy it retains the name, 
and indeed the form, of a tribune. The building 
in question is one of the noblest temples erected 
by Constantino the Great, being inferior in size to 
no church except St. Peter's. The nave and side 
aisles were supported by four ranges of Corinthian 
columns, to the number of eighty. Of the forty 
in the nave, twenty were of the beautiful marble 
called pavonazzo, and of the most exquisite propor- 
tions, being thirty-nine feet high, and eleven feet 
eight inches in circumference. The forty in the 
two side aisles were of Grecian marble, and the 
two immense columns, which sustained the great 
arch of the tribune, were of Sabine marble, forty- 
five feet high, and sixteen in circumference. Of 
the eight in the crossway, seven were of Egyptian 
marble, and one of Cippolino. The thirty, which 



decorated the altars, were of porphyry. The 
pavement of the church was formed of fragments 
with ancient inscriptions. 

Such is the appearance of the church as it it 
first presented to the spectator, and, though as 
regards the drawing some fault might be found, 
yet by the help of light and shade judiciously 
disposed, the effect of the whole is sufficiently 
imposing. After a time, by a clever optical illu- 
sion, the cedar roof of the building appears on fire, 
the flames spread, and at last the interior is seen 
in partial ruins, exhibiting the Basilica, as it was 
after the conflagration of July, 1823, which is 
supposed to have originated in the carelessness of 
the workmen employed in its repairs. This change 
is cleverly, though not perfectly, managed, for the 
whole columns had not quite disappeared even 
when their ruins were distinctly visible, thus 
letting the spectator a little into the mystery of 
the contrivance, and showing that it was somewhat 
akin to the Dissolving Scenes, as they are called, 
that have of late formed so prominent a part in the 
Lenten entertainments. 
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The Edinburgh New General Atlas. 
This first number consists of the World, Eastern 
Hemisphere, Western Hemisphere, and Europe, at 
the very moderate rate of two shillings for each 
map, which is a double folio. By a novel, and 
very useful arrangement, each map is so coloured 
as to represent the territorial connections of the 
various countries, though in our copy this excellent 
rule has not been so strictly attended to, as it 
might have been ; thus, for example, not only are 
Britain and its dependencies pink, but the same 
colour marks Bohemia and part of Spain. - The 
engraver, too, has shadowed the borders of the 
different lands too strongly, so at occasionally to 
leave the names of the countries exceedingly indis- 
tinct. This fault is the more to* be regretted, as 
from the immense quantity of matter crowded into 
these folio pages, the writing is, for the most part, 
as small as it would be in a map of much inferior 
dimensions. Notwithstanding these trifling draw- 
backs, it is a very cheap and' useful publication, nor 
could we point out any maps equally good, and at 
the same rate. 

The Ports and Harbours of Great Britain. 
The strength of our artists should seem to lie in 
landscape and marine views ; for while there is, for 
the most part, sure to be some blemish in their 
figures, we seldom find any thing for material 
censure when they betake themselves to inanimate 
nature. In every number of this admirable work 
are some single specimens that are more than worth 
the money charged for the whole, yet the price of 
each engraving amounts to sixpence only, without 
allowing any thing, for the letter-press. Nothing 
short of an immense sale can return even the outlay 
of the enterprising publisher. 



The Churches of London. By George 
Godwin, assisted by John Britton. 
This elegant little work comes out in numbers ; the 
price is moderate, the type and paper good, and the 
illustrations excellent. The title, indeed, promises 
but little amusement for the general reader; it 
sounds too much like the rattling of the dry bones of 
antiquity ; but, in this respect, the reader will find 
himself most agreeably disappointed. Every page 
teems with anecdotes and gleanings of tradition, and 
he who is unskilled in our ancient history, will 
find, to his great surprise, that he is living in a city 
to the full as romantic as the metropolis of the 
ancient world. A thousand recollections, some- 
times chivalrous, at others, wild or terrible, cling 
about walls, and hover over spots, that we pass in 
all the indifference of ignorance. The very name 
of London is associated in most minds with the 
bustle of business and the hurry of sordid occupa- 
tions ; to us, it is essentially a city of to-day, so 
strictly identified with ourselves, that we cannot 
think of it in connexion with other times and other 
people. But this useful little manual will do much 
to extend the sphere of observation, should it only 
become as popular as it deserves to be. 
The Shakspeare Gallery. 
This is a series of engravings published in num- 
bers, illustrative of the principal female characters 
in the plays of our great dramatist. The drawings 
are of very different degrees of merit, sometimes 
presenting happy likenesses to the fancy ; and at 
others, by no means realising the shadows that the 
poet has conjured up to the imagination. The 
engravings, themselves, have been executed under 
the superintendence of Charles Heath, and fully 
justify us in recommending them to our readers. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 



BIRTHS. 

On the 27th ult., at Beckenh am -place, Kent, 
the Lady of W. Peters, Esq., of a daughter. On 
the 25th ult., atPlasket, the Lady of H. B. Swa- 
bey, Esq., of a son. On the 28th, in Hanover 
Square, the Lady of Dr. Locock, of a son. On the 
29th ult, in U. Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, 
Lady Burgoyne, of a daughter. On the 28th 
ult,, at Honfleur, the Lady of Captain H. A. 
Drummond, of twin sons, who survived hut a 
short time. On the 30th ult, at Wilton Crescent) 
Lady Charlotte Egerton, of a daughter. On the 
30th, at York Place, Portman Square, the Lady 
of the Rev. E. Thompson, of a daughter. On the 
2nd inst, in Half Moon Street, Piccadilly, the Lady 
of Dr. C. J. B. Williams, of a son. On the 2nd, 
at Lovel Hill, Berks, the Lady of G. D. Scott, 
Esq., King's Dragoon Guards, of a son. On the 
4th, the Wife of the Rev. G. Evezard, of a son. 
On the 22nd ult., at Stockholm, the Hon. Mrs. 
Bligh, of a daughter. On the 5th, the Lady of 
Lt-Col. Codrington, Coldstream Guards, of a 
daughter. On the 5th, in Chester Street, Gros- 
venor Place, the Lady Jane Swinburne, of a 
daughter. On the 6th, the Lady of W. T. 
Copeland, M.P. and Alderman, of a son. On 
the 5th, at Richmond, Lady Muncaster, of a 
daughter. On the 5th, 1n Chapel Street, Gros- 
venor Place, Mrs. R. Grenfell, of son. On the 
5th, in Harley Street, Mrs. M. Bullock, of a son. 
On the 8th, the Lady of the Rev. R. Kidd, 
of the Precincts, Norwich, of a son. On the 10th, 
at Burghley, the Marchioness of Exeter, of a 
daughter. On the 10th, in Belgrave Square, the 
Lady of C. T. Leish, Esq., of a son. On the 8th, 
at Carehaltdn Park, the Lady of J. Taylor, Esq., of 
a ion.' On the 12th,- in Grosvenor Square, the 
Right Hon; Lady Poltimore, of a son and heir. On 
the 18th, at the Duke of Bedford's, Belgrave 
Square, Lady C. Russell, of a daughter. On the 
19th, in Hamilton Street, the Lady of H. Robin- 
son, Esq., of a daughter. On the 21st, at the 
Dowager Lady Arundell's, 17, Dover Street, the 
Hen. Mrs. Neave, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGE^. 
On the 22nd ult, the Rev. C. Cheyne, M 4 A., 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, and Christ's Hospital, 
London, to Sarah Aune, daughter of the Rev. T* 
H. Home, B.D. On the 28th ult, at St James's 
Church, E. Strutt, Esq., M.P., to Emily, daughter 
of the Right Rev. W. Otter, D.D., Bishop of Chi- 
chester. On the 28th ult., J. Collyer, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law, to Georgiana Prances Amy, daughter 
of Sir W. Johnston, Bart. On the 28th ult, the 
Rev. W. Harrison, M.A., to Juliet Janetta, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. J. Brackenbury, M.A. On the 
3lst ult., John, son of J. Russell, Esq., of the 
Woodlands, Kenilworth, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
W. Collins, Esq., M.P. of Warwick. On the. 30th 
ult, at Kew Church, the Rev. T. T, Haverneld, 



D.D., to Caroline Sophia, relict of the late E. 
Bryant, Esq., of Lansdown House, Southampton. 
On the 3rd, at Stokely Nayland, Suffolk, the 
Rev. R. Morley, of Trinity Church, Ipswich, to 
Susannah Eden, daughter of the late J. E. Leeds, 
Esq., of Chelsea College. On the 4tb, at St. 
George's, Hanover Square* P. Barlow, Esq., to 
Mary Ann, daughter of J. Da Pre Alexander, 
Esq., of Grosvenor Square. On the4th, Edward; 
son of Deputy Commissary General de St Remy, 
to Caroline, daughter of Lieut-Colonel - C. C; 
Dixon, Military Superintendent, Fort Pitt* 
Chatham. On the 6th, at St. Mary's, Bryanstoa 
Square, the Rev. H. Vincent L. Nammick, Vicar 
of Milton Abbot, Devon, to Mary, daughter of R; 
Alexander, Esq., of Gloucester Place, Portman 
Square. On the 3rd, at Milan, Charlotte Leo* 
poldina, daughter of the late Admiral Sir R* 
Strachan, Bart., G. C. B., to Count Emanuel 
d<J Lichy, Chamberlain to the Emperor, asd 
Major of the Hungarian Gaard, (brother-in-law to 
Prince Metternich). The bride was given away by 
her brother, the Marquis of Nutford, K. G. On 
the 12th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Marcus Cecil Hill, brother to 
the. Marquis of Downshire, to Louisa, daughter 
of J. Black, Esq., of Gloucester Place, Portman 
Square. 

DEATHS. 
On the 28th ult, at Ix worth Abbey, Suffolk, 
aged 10, Augusta Letitia Sophia Colville, daughter 
of the. Rev. N. Colville. On the 27th ult, in 
Lower Grosvenor Street, the Marquis of Bath, 
aged 73. On the 26th ult., at Portland Place, 
C. J. Vynn, Esq. On the 28th ult., aged 23, 
Charlotte Elizabeth, daughter of Sir C. Price, 
Bart. On the 15th ult, at Dresden, Major- 
General Sir L. Moore, K.C.H., and C.B. On 
the 28th ult, at Blackheatb, Kent, Captain G, 
Kempster, late of the Royal Marines, At Dagles* 
ford House* Mrs. Hastings, aged 91, relict of the 
late Right Hon. Warren Hastings. On. the 2nd, 
in W.yndham Place, Elizabeth, wife of W. Abbot, 
Esq., aged 71. On the 2nd, the Rev. J, W, 
Chambers, M.A,, of St, John's College, Oxford, 
aged 32. On the 1st, in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square, J. Constable, Esq., R.A. On the 3rd* 
F. Hugh, the infant son of the Rev. G, Evesard; 
of Christ Church, Newgate- Street On the 30tb, 
at Hanley, near Edinburgh, Augusta, wife of 
J. M. Melville, and sister of the Right Hon. Lady 
de Saumarez, aged 27. On the 1st, at Hastings, 
Anne, eldest daughter of Sir Robert and Lady 
Bromley. On the 5th, J. Entwistle, Esq., M.P. 
for Rochdale, of Foxholes, Lancashire, aged 53. 
On the 10th, in South Audley Street, the Hon, 
Mrs. A nne Vernon, aged 84. On the 10th, at 
Fenton House, Hamp&tead Heath, aged 78, the 
Right Hon. Lady. Elizabeth Eleanor Dundas, 
relict of Major-General F. Dundas, of Fingask, 
and daughter of Alexander, Earl of Home. 
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A RUMINATION UPON THE GREATEST HAPPINESS PRINCIPLE, 
AND OTHER MATTERS. 



June rises upon us like a sweet star on 
the troubled night, before which the dark 
clouds drift, the mists vanish, and a serene 
light spreads over the world. The trees 
throw out their buds and blossoms in the 
sun ; the fresh and verdant earth rejoices in 
fertility ; and flowers, no longer growing in 
pain, and against the cutting winds and 
nipping frost, laugh out of the soil like the 
radiant faces of young holyday groups. 
What merry pranks used to be played in 
June — what jousts used to throng the 
fields — what love-dramas used to be enacted 
in the green lanes and lonely woods, and 
by the fresh sparkling streams — what 
poetry used to grow upon the season as 
truly and as healthfully as acorns upon the 
oak. The good old times ! when we had 
our own Arcadia, and when the visions of 
Sydney were embodied in the daylight 
homesteads of England. The world is out 
of tune. Her old instrument has been so 
long in use that its music seems to have 
died upon its strings, and, as grabbing up- 
holsterers sometimes convert superannuated 
pianos into work-tables and sideboards, 
people seem to have changed the world 
into a mere piece of useful mechanism. 
All the fine imagination that was wont to 
infuse such rapture into life appears to be 
worn out, and we have nothing left but 
the sea-shell without its Naiad-voices ! 

Utility has set in. The greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number has made 
the majority of mankind miserable. The 
search after happiness upon a numerical 
scale has quenched individual enthusiasm, 
and nobody is now allowed to be happy 
unless he be happy according to the regu- 
lation. Jeremy Bentham had not a par- 
ticle of true sympathy in his nature, not- 
withstanding that he wanted to make a 
code of laws for Russia, and to reform the 
contentious democracies of America. The 
only facts we ever heard of Jeremy Ben- 
tham that redeemed him from the chilly 
ideal of a mere formalist, were his silver 
hair, and his love of his garden at the back 
of Queen-square, and looking upon St. 
James's Park. Captain Parry's account of 
his morning interview with the old man, 
of the delight with which he ran through 
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the grounds and across the park, and of 
his venerable and cheerful look, suggests a 
very different notion of the philosopher 
from that which we cannot help forming 
from his crude and laborious treatises, in 
which, whatever was excellent in design, 
was obscured by the phraseology. But 
the whole theory of Benthamite utility is 
false in the view which it takes of society ; 
and no fashion of words or equivocation 
of sophistry can rectify the grand error on 
which it is based. Its exposition of utility 
is the utility of the hands, of the grosser 
appetites, of supply and demand, of equi- 
table distribution of poperty, and of legal 
guarantees ; all of which are very admirable 
in their kind, but all of which added to- 
gether will not compensate for the absence 
of the one utility of the beautiful which 
'more ennobles life, and to which mpre of 
human happiness is to be attributed, than 
to the wisest articles of legislation. There 
is nothing in Jeremy Bentham's philosophy 
about that sense of pleasure which refines 
and purifies, which makes men wiser by 
making them better, and happier by ele- 
vating them above grovelling desires. Pro- 
vided the hands be employed, and the head 
occupied, and the whole community be kept 
going at a certain ratio per man, the de- 
mands of the philosopher are satisfied, 
nothing more is required to complete the 
Utopia of practical utility. There is no 
room for the play of invention — no excuse 
for letting in a ray of joy upon the scene — 
every thing is to be real, literal, and fitted 
into its place, more compact than the 
parallelograms of Owen, and as uniform 
as multiplied counterparts: not one head 
must break out of the line, nobody must 
be pleased at his own pleasure, but at the 
pleasures of every body else, the being 
pleased consisting, not in one's own sensa- 
tions, but in a calculation of the sensations 
of the majority. According to this plan 
of social regeneration, the whole machinery 
of the world's contentment would be regu- 
lated by a species of Joint-Stock Happi- 
ness Company. 

We ask no man to define in what his 
happiness consists; but there can be no 
difficulty in ascertaining in what it does 
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not consist. The reflection of happiness is 
delightful. Look at the reapers in the 
field bending over the golden crops, hear 
their songs floating on the undulating air, 
see how gladness dances in their eyes, and 
health invigorates their motions. The 
picture produces a feeling of satisfaction and 
rejoicing, greater perhaps than that which 
we attribute to the labouring groups, who, 
like actors on the stage, undergo much toil 
for these smiles that brighten their faces. 
But this is what may be called an emotion 
— we are moved to pity or indignation by 
passing sights — we are touched or wounded 
by a word — but the influence is brief, as 
the source is sudden and unexpected. Ob- 
jects and sounds, and accidental circum- 
stances operate upon us like electric shocks ; 
but they do not enter into our plans of 
life — we do not build hope or permanent 
enjoyment upon them — they do not finally 
affect our temperament, unless we culti- 
vate the sensibility to which they appeal, 
and so at last become more capable of ap- 
preciating happiness in ourselves by com- 
prehending it better in others. They are 
occasional and transient, and do not rest 
long enough with us to give us a deep 
relish of the springs from which they flow. 
They suggest but do not supply aliment 
for the yearning heart. They are plea- 
surable in the highest degree, but they do 
not constitute happiness, which, diffusive 
as it is in its results, must, let the philan- 
thropists say what they may, originate 
within ourselves, and comprehend our- 
selves as its primary and indispensable 
element. Whoever thinks, or affects to 
think, that happiness is, like the property 
doctrine of the St. Simonians, a possession 
in common, greatly deceives himself, or 
tries to deceive others. Do we not garner 
up our affections with a miser s care — the 
best and least selfish amongst us? Do we 
not watch the object of these affections 
with absorbing anxiety? Is wealth, or 
ambition, or any of the mere worldly 
honours and pomps, half so valuable in 
our estimation as those interchanges of 
devotion, which are incommunicable to 
the world at large, and which would lose 
all their spirit and essence of deep love, 
were they not emphatically and wholly 
within ourselves ? It is the paltry finesse 
of people who desire to make a reputation 
for being extravagantly amiable, to say 
that one's happiness consists in any thing 
else than in that which is one's own— infelt 
and inseparable. 



Ninety-nine in every hundred of that 
class of persons who set up for the fine 
humanities will call this the doctrine of 
selfishness ; but they belong to the mere- 
tricious order who hang garlands on tombs., 
and fancy that they are developing a pa- 
thetic sentiment — who embellish eold hearts 
with flaunting emblems— and who feign as 
a grace that which they do not feel as a 
passion. There is nothing so utterly un- 
selfish as profound happiness. It begets 
happiness — it pervades the surrounding 
atmosphere — it casts its radiance upon every 
human creature within its reach. Kind- 
ness generates kindness, and happiness 
makes us kind, and temperate, and consi- 
derate, and forgiving. But let a Bentha- 
mite—if he be not afraid to step out of 
his creed — try the experiment for himself. 
Let him endeavour to get happy on his 
own account, without thinking whether the 
greater or the lesser number are happy, 
and we will answer for it that he will suc- 
ceed, without intending it, in diffusing 
more happiness, or that pleasure which is 
nearest akin to it, than if he were to labour 
all his life through for the accomplishment 
of his gregarious theory of carrying hap- 
piness by the vote. 

It is one of the inexplicable conditions 
of that mysterious series of linked thoughts 
called " association of ideas," that it fre- 
quently happens when we fall into a train 
of rumination on any particular subject, 
we are suddenly struck with a new fancy 
that carries us into a topic to all intents 
and purposes diametrically contrasted with 
it. We take it for granted that there 
must be in such cases an occult analogy 
of which we are totally ignorant, or that 
there is an invisible connection between 
antagonist states of being that realizes that 
bold figure of speech which tells us that 
extremes meet. Be that as it may, we 
had no sooner satisfied ourselves that our 
notions of happiness were thoroughly syba- 
ritic than, by some strange mental tran- 
sition, we fell upon a consideration of the 
disagreeable sensations that must accom- 
pany the process of being hanged. It is 
more than probable that this odd topic was 
suggested by a rumination upon the Ben- 
thamite philosophy, for as men are usually 
hanged for the benefit of their country, so 
we suppose that hanging must be esteemed 
to be one of the means of securing the 
greatest amount of happiness to the greatest 
number. The hanged man is a unit— the 
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multitude, who are terror-struck by his 
example, and forcibly impressed with the 
necessity of obeying the laws, are countless. 
So far as the statistics of the question are 
concerned there can be no doubt that the 
happiness is not only at one side, but that 
it is beyond a doubt at the side of the 
greater number. 

Yet, awful as the sight and the occasion 
are, it does not appear either that the 
delinquent is so seriously agitated by it as 
might be expected, or that crime is dimi- 
nished by repeated exhibitions of the 
penalty. We know that the condemned 
felon generally breakfasts heartily on the 
morning of execution, that he shakes hands 
with his fellow-prisoners, leaves parting 
injunctions behind him, and, it may be 
said, puts his house in order before he 
submits himself to the death. And it is 
not less worthy of note, that the commis- 
sion of a murder, and the consequent detec- 
tion and publication of all the minute 
circumstances and personal details con- 
nected with it, instead of deterring others 
from pursuing the same course, are usually 
followed up by other savage deeds that 
appear almost as if they were enacted in a 
frenzy of imitation. We need not revert 
to the recent case of Greenacre, and the 
tragedies that have since taken place, in 
proof of a fact which the calendars have 
regularly testified ever since the press has 
brought to such perfection the art of 
writing by the line. The vicious excess 
to which the newspapers carry their reports 
of these occurrences — the vast quantity of 
small speculations which they contrive to 
gather up, and to extend over their columns 
day after day — the biographical fragments 
which they accumulate, with an industry 
worthy of Boswell himself— the variety of 
auxiliary matters which they draw in to 
the main body of mingled fact and fiction 
—and the elaborate style in which the 
whole is prepared, is to be attributed less 
to the taste of the public, which it excites 
rather than gratifies, than to the mode of 
payment adopted for intelligence of this 
description. If the reporters of such direful 
histories were paid by the veracity, and 
not by the quantity of their supply, we 
should have much shorter narratives of 
horror, and the moral agency of the 
journals would be greatly improved. An 
English lady, on one occasion upon landing 
on the Irish coast, employed some porters 
to unpack her luggage, and one of them, 



finding a case thickly studded with nails, 
after repeated attempts to open it, ex- 
claimed, " Faith, the boy that packed this 
case must have been paid by the day ! " 
The superfluous industry bestowed upon 
the newspaper reports suggests a similar 
suspicion. 

The operation of the greatest happiness 
principle upon the mind of the culprit 
must be allowed to be salutary and con- 
soling, however it may affect other people. 
If it be a man's bounden duty to promote, 
under all circumstances, the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number; and if his 
own happiness ought to consist in the 
happiness of the majority, then the crimi- 
nal who ascends the scaffold ought to be 
perfectly happy, since the expiation of his 
crime is a contribution to the happiness of 
the general stock, of which his own ought 
to form a part. He must no more consult 
his own misery, than other people their 
own pleasure : he has to think only of the 
greatest number, and to rejoice in that 
which confers satisfaction upon them. The 
individual nature is abolished in him. He 
has no right, under this wise ordonnance, 
to feel his own pains — it is his privilege 
to belong to the mass, and he ought to 
participate in their pleasure. 

It would be a psychological curiosity to 
see a Benthamite hanged: to see with 
what true ardour he would carry out to 
the last extremity the doctrine of his phi- 
losophy, practically exemplifying, in a 
way that certainly would not admit of any 
further doubt, the self-subjugating influ- 
ences of his belief. If a man would suffer 
to be hanged with pleasure to himself in 
the vindication of a theory of morals and 
legislation, the world would no longer 
have an excuse for questioning the fact 
that there are persons who really entertain 
principles against which Nature rebels. 
But until we have some such illustration 
of the sincerity of the sect we may be 
excused for being a little incredulous on 
the subject. 

But taking it all for granted— admitting 
wholly that the happiness of the greatest 
number is the best kind of happiness for 
the world, and that all other sorts of 
happiness are counterfeits, delusions, and 
phantasms— let us see the ingredients of 
which it must necessarily be composed. 

Who are the greatest number? Answer, 
ye brazen-throated multitudes that, swarm- 
ing like Syria's locusts, blot out the fair 
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face of the sky % The mighty crowds that 
gather round the base of the ascent to 
knowledge and its powers — the million 
that keep the plains and the low valleys, 
murmuring at the scanty numbers that, 
scaling the hills, survey the whole scheme 
laid out before them, and discern in the 
mass its torpidity for good, its activity for 
evil. And here is the grand distinction, 
which the great principle keeps out of 
view. The Many are the uninstructed 
and the unwise — the Few are the tried 
and the gifted. If in any question of 
morals we shape our course by the 
former, we fall into crooked paths and 
labyrinths, and our way lies amongst ob- 
structions: if by the latter, we step in 
light, and have the free prospect before 
us to choose our path. The things visible 
and invisible that bring pleasure to the 
multitude are to the educated minority 
repulsive, or at least disagreeable. Their 
perceptions are more acute and refined 
— they cannot rest satisfied with coarse 
plenty — they must have the repast regu- 
lated by tasteful distribution, and relieved 
by the improvements of art. The rough 
work of life, with its present and perishing 
rewards, is not enough for them— they 
look above and beyond it. That which is 
happiness to the Many, would be pain and 
fatigue to the Few : and if both were to be 
levelled to the rank of the numerical ma- 
jority, away with poetry, away with all 
speculations upon man's attributes and 
hopes, with the ideal world, the exalting 
and ennobling pursuits that sometimes 
afford us glimpses, like the beams falling 
through the gates of Paradise on the 
Peri, of the races and systems beyond 
—away with the inspirations of art, the 
glorious legacies of Phydias and Praxiteles, 
of Titian, Michael Angelo* and Rembrandt 
— *way with the miracles of Intellect, 
the wondrous and mystical mythologies, 
the solemn pageants of the antique faith, 
Sophocles and Euripides, the dramas, 
shadowy and full of profound analyses of 
human passion and suffering — they are 
"caviare to the general," they contribute 
nothing to the happiness of the greatest 
number, for of a truth the greatest num- 
ber find their happiness in things identified 
only with the grosser nature, and not with 
the elevated, the purified, and the great. 

Now we do not treat this matter politi- 
cally: — if we depreeate any one heresy 
against good taste and good feeling more 



strongly than another, it is the heresy that, 
for the sake of promoting the objects of a 
party, assists or assails opinion without 
regard for truth, making the end sanctify 
the means. The Utilitarian may protest 
against being charged with any such de- 
signs as we have indicated upon poetry, 
and sculpture, and music, and abstract en- 
joyments of any kind : he may tell us that 
his design does not comprehend any such 
desecration of the intellectual pleasures; 
and that, rightly understood, even the 
shapes of Beauty, the most exquisite, and 
the remotest springs of mental excitement, 
may be included within his definition of 
Utility. But it is impossible to discover 
any licence of that kind in his code — un- 
less, perhaps, by a cross reading, or by 
reading backwards, neither of which expe- 
riments we have tried. We suggest, how- 
ever, that the utility delineated by the 
Benthamite philosophy not only does not 
embrace these elements of human happi- 
ness, but that they could not by any inge- 
nious method of insinuation be made to 
enter into the scheme. The purpose of the 
Utilitarian is to reduce society to that state 
of intercourse and adjustment which shall 
guarantee to the bulk of the people the 
certain means of acquiring that which con- 
stitutes their happiness. Now as the cul- 
tivation of refined delights creates the most 
visible, perhaps the most striking, and cer- 
tainly the most effectual and progressive 
distinction between the existing classes of 
society — since the main ground of complaint 
on the part of the Many is that the Few 
enjoy immunities that are borbidden to 
them, — leisure, drawing in its wake, its 
"trim gardens," its "sweet contempla- 
tion," and " its peaches ripening in the 
sun,'* — an abiding energy towards the at- 
tainment of supreme advantages — a sense 
of authority over the masses — a presence 
of majesty and controul — and a constant 
vindication of the ascendancy of mind over 
matter, of knowledge over numbers— it 
must be evident that the Utilitarian cannot 
achieve his desires, cannot bring down 
mankind to the level of the majority, until 
he has completely dislodged these distin- 
guishing pursuits that create the separa- 
tion which he desires to terminate. The 
only mode by which he could establish his 
plan of happiness without doing this, would 
be to educate the multitude up to the 
standard of the minority ; and if he do this, 
he will secure, and deserve the gratitude 
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of the world ; but until he has succeeded 
in doing it — which he will when he has 
discovered the way to extract sunbeams 
from cucumbers— he ought not to agitate 
his theory of happiness, and claim credit 
at the same time for entertaining due and 
proper respect for the arts which, in the 
present state of the community, it would 
inevitably abolish. 

People will differ to the end of time as 
to what it is that composes " happiness, 
our being's end and aim." But it cannot 
be doubted that nearly the whole world 
have agreed upon one point — that an im- 
possible condition of humanity, could it be 
secured — the doubtful luxury of wealth 
and idleness — is the most desirable, and the 
most likely to put us at our ease. That 
this estimate of contentment is erroneous 
— that it proceeds upon a false view of the 
materials which are necessary even to our 
repose, not to speak of our ambition, our 
tastes, and our love of our species, all of 
which demand the exercise of activity in 
some form — and that, supposing we could 
all procure this luxury of living without 
effort, it could not subsist, because the 
natural tendency of men to go forward, 
the increasing necessities of circumstances, 
the inextinguishable passions, agitating the 
still community, and the irresistible im- 
pulses towards discoveries, invention, alte- 
ration, combination, and change through- 
out every conceivable ramification of life, 
would unavoidably dissolve the placid 
compact — are facts which we may assume 
without circumlocution, or any other proof 
than that which instinct supplies, and 
which lies deeper, and is more irresistible 
than the most elaborate statistical tables. 
Yet this impracticable scheme of life— 
this living in invalid chairs — this being 
pillowed on the air, and sleeping in rose- 
leaves— this imaginary tranquillity of sky 
and temper, with a climate of perfumes, 
singing-birds, and dancing girls, golden 
apples and silver fish, banquets and tem- 
ples springing up like Eastern enchant- 
ments with a wave of the hand, and all 
the voluptuous extravagances which are 
ordinarily attributed to the pomp of lavish 
fortune— this scheme, or vision, or phantas- 
magoria is the very mode of being for 
which the Greatest Number yearn — the 
excluded, and humble, and ignorant, who, 
feeling their own lot to be hard, and turn- 
ing away in grief and weariness from 
exigent labour, and th/* galling struggles 



of a constrained existence, are fain to believe 
that the highest bliss of this breathing 
globe consists in having an abundance to 
live upon, and nothing to do for it. Once 
upon a time a poor woman, resting her 
jaded limbs against a hedgerow, gazed with 
mute wonder upon a spanking equipage 
that flew past her along the road, discover- 
ing the splendid dresses of the high-born 
ladies who sat within : and when it was 
gone, the wayfarer exclaimed with a deep 
sigh, "Heaven and that would be too 
much!* The value which the over- 
worked place upon the state of idle luxury 
is, perhaps, natural, but it is unquestion- 
ably founded in error. Suppose they had 
their own way — suppose that the Greatest 
Number were allowed to attain the sort of 
happiness which appears to them to be 
the most agreeable— what a world we 
should have of it, what masses of drones 
and domestic usurpation, what filching of 
rights and privileges, what vulgar preten- 
sion and arrogant monopoly, what spleen, 
malice, and uncharitableness would take 
the place of the generous virtues, of 
liberality, forethought, and temperance. 
Of a truth if the multitude could be 
happy after their own fashion, the fields 
would run arid for want of culture, and 
the blessings of the bountiful soil would 
be wasted like dust in the whirlwind. 
Whatever your Utilitarian may say to the 
contrary, be assured that the present dis- 
tribution of society is the wisest after all, 
and that since man was born to trouble as 
surely as the sparks fly upwards, it is for a x 
wise end that we cannot accomplish the 
aim of our wayward and short-sighted 
fancies. 

Dean Swift says, that the happiness of 
life consists in being well deceived; and 
although we cannot entirely approve of the 
sarcastic shape into which he has thrown the 
axiom, we believe that it contains the kernel 
of much sound wisdom. If we can deceive 
ourselves into satisfaction with our lot, if 
we can persuade ourselves, by comparison 
or induction, that we have reason to be 
grateful for things as they are, so as to for- 
tify ourselves with courage and energy and 
hope to improve them, then it is a decep- 
tion — if deception it be — which it is well 
worth while to cultivate. But what need 
is there of any sophistry to make us happy. 
Have we not the verdant world for our 
domain — the blue skies — the music of the 
woods and the waters — the inexhaustible 
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beauties and glories of the boundless crea- 
tion, wider than the mind can comprehend, 
or the imagination can traverse ? Happi- 
ness does not consist in wealth, which is 
the meanest and most contemptible of its 
ingredients. 

I care not, Fortune, what yon me deny, 
You cannot rob me of free Nature's grace j 

Yon cannot bar the windows of the sky, 
Through which Aurora shews her brightening- face. 

But the Benthamite philosophy ex- 
cludes such considerations as these. It 
grovels in the shambles, instead of flying 
to the hills and plains for joy and consola- 
tion ; it keeps to the cities and avoids the 



country ; it is a philosophy of bricks and 
mortar, of counting-houses and inkstands, 
and its disciples, instead of being permitted 
to breath the air of out-of-door liberty, 
ought to be confined to their narrow lanes 
and alleys, where with pallid faces, sleek 
hair, qnd pens behind their ears, they 
might work out in miserable security their 
own theory of human happiness. The 
greatest number forsooth ! — it ought to be 
called the smallest amount of happiness for 
the smallest number— a mere fraction of 
thought and mortality struck off the sur- 
face of the globe, like an atom from the 
edge of a flint. 
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If you ever run away, which is proble- 
matical, don't run to a country village, 
which has been a market-town, but is such 
no longer. Enfield, where we are, is 
seated most indifferently upon the borders 
of Middlesex, Essex, and Hertfordshire, 
partaking of the quiet dulness of the first, 
and the total want of interest pervading 
the two latter counties. You stray into 
the church-yard, hoping to find a cathe- 
dral You think, " I will go and look at 
the print shops," and there is only one, 
where they sell valentines. The chief 
bookseller deals in prose versions of 
melodrames, with plates of ghosts and mur- 
ders, and other subterranean passages. The 
tarts in the only pastry-cook looking shop 
are baked stale. The macaroons are 
perennial— kept torpid in glass cases, ex- 
pecting when Mrs. gives a card party. 

There are no jewellers, but there's a place, 
where trap knobs are sold. You cast your 
weary eyes about, up Baker-street, and it 
gets worse. There was something like a 
tape-and-thread shop at that end, but here 
— are two apples stuck between a farthing's 
worth of ginger-bread, and the children 
too poor to break stock. 

The week days would be intolerable, 



but for the superior invention which they 
show here in making Sundays worse. 
Clowns stand about what was the market- 
place, and spit minutely to relieve ennui. 
Clowns, to whom Enfield tradespeople are 
gentle people. Inland clowns, clods, and 
things below cows. They assemble to 
infect the air with dulness from Waltham 
marshes. They clear off on the Monday 
mornings, like other fogs. It is ice — but 
nobody slides, nobody tumbles down, no- 
body dies, as I can see, or nobody cares if 
they do : the doctors seem to have no 
patients, — there are no accidents nor of- 
fences; a good thief would be something 
in this well-governed hamlet. 

We have for indoors amusement a 
library without books, and the middle-of- 
the-week hopes of a Sunday newspaper 
to link us, by filmy associations, to 
a world we are dead to. Regent-street 
was, — and it is by difficult induction we 
infer that Charing Cross still is. There 
may be plays : but nobody here seems to 
have heard of such contingencies. 

You go out with a dog, and the dog 
comes home with you, and the difference 
is, he does not mind dirty stockings. 
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Louisa, Viscountess Beresford, is the 
youngest daughter of the late Most Rev. 
William Beresford, Archbishop of Tuam, 
Baron Decies ; her ladyship was married, 
first, to Thomas Hope, Esq., of Deepdene, 
in the county of Surrey, and, secondly, to 
the present Viscount Beresford. 

The ancient family of Beresford, formerly 
written Bereford, of which her ladyship is 
a scion, flourished for ages in the counties 
of Stafford, Warwick, and Leicester. 

John de Beresford was seized of the 
manor of Beresford, in the parish of Alston- 
field, in the county of Stafford, in 1087 : 
from him lineally descended, 

John Beresford, who lived in the reign 
of Edward IV., and married Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Basset, of Blore : he 
was succeeded in his manor of Beresford 
by his eldest son : his second son, 

Thomas Beresford, was seated at 
Newton, otherwise Newton-Grange, and 
Bentley, in the county of Derby, in the 
reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV. To 
the former of these princes he did good 
service in the French wars, and, says tradi- 
tion, mustered at Chesterfield a troop of 
horse consisting alone of himself, his sons, 
and their servants. He was interred in the 
church of Fenny-Bentley, where a fine 
alabaster monument was erected to his 
memory. He married Agnes, daughter 
and heir of Robert Hassal, Esq., of Arcluyd, 
in Cheshire, by whom he had sixteen sons 
and five daughters : his seventh son, 

Humphrey Beresford, Esq. of New- 
ton-Grange, married Margery, daughter 
of Edmond Bardesly, Esq., and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest surviving son, 



George Beresford, Esq., Steward of 
the town of Nottingham. This gentlemen 
married Ellen, daughter of Thomas Greene, 
Esq. of Sussex, and was succeeded by his 
elder son, 

Michael Beresford, Esq. of Ottford, 
and the Squirres in Kent, an officer of the 
court of Wards. This gentleman, who was 
living in 1574, married Rose, daughter of 
John Knivett, Esq. : his third son, 

Tristram Beresford, Esq., went over 
to Ireland in the reign of James I., as 
Manager of the Corporation of Londoners, 
called the Society of the New Plantation, 
in Ulster. He settled at Coleraine, in the 
county of Londonderry, and was succeeded 
by his elder son, 

Sir Tristram Beresford, who was 
Member of Parliament for the county of 
Londonderry in 1661, and was created a 
Baronet by Charles II., 24 March, 1664. 
By his first wife, Anne, eldest daughter of 
John Rowley, Esq. of Castle-Roe, in the 
county of Deny, he had, with other issue, 
a son, and successor at his decease, 15 Jan., 
1673, 

Sir Randle Beresford, the second 
Baronet, who was Member for Coleraine 
in the first Parliament after the Restora- 
tion : he married, in July, 1662, Catharine, 
younger daughter of Francis, Viscount 
Valentia, and, dying in 1681, was succeeded 
by his eldest surviving son, 

Sir Tristram Beresford, the third 
Baronet, who headed a regiment of foot 
against King James, and was attainted by 
that Monarch's Parliament, in 1689. He 
married, in Feb., 1687, Nichola - Sophia, 
daughter and co-heir of Hugh, Baron 
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Glenawly, and, dying 16th June, 1701, 
was succeeded by bis only son, 

Sir Marou8 Beresford, the fourth 
Baronet, who married Catherine Poer, 
Baroness Le Poer, daughter and heiress of 
James, third Earl of Tyrone. By this 
connection the representation of the ancient 
family of De La Poer was vested in the 
house of Beresford. The De la Poers 
sprung from Sir Roger Le Poer, Knt., who 
came to Ireland with Strongbow, and ac- 
companied the invader in his expedition to 
recover the kingdom of Leinster for Der- 
mot Mac Murrough, and also assisted John 
de Courcy in the reduction of Ulster. The 
lineal descendant of Sir Roger Nicholas le 
Poer had summons to Parliament as Baron 
le Poer 23rd Nov. 1375 : from him, through 
a long and proud line of influential nobles, 
derived Richard, Baron Le Poer, who was 
advanced, 9th Oct., 1673, to the Viscounty 
of Decies, and the Earldom of Tyrone: 
his grandson, James, the third Earl, mar- 
ried Anne, eldest daughter and co-heiress of 
Andrew Richards, Esq. of Dangan Spidoge, 
in the county of Kilkenny, by whom he 
left, at his decease, 19th Aug., 1704, an 
only daughter and heiress, the Lady Ca- 
therine Poer, the wife of Sir Marcus Beres- 
ford. The original barony, by writ of Le 
Poer, descended on this daughter of the last 
Earl of Tyrone, while the Earldom of 
Tyrone and all the other honors expired 
with the father. Sir Marcus Beresford 
therefore, in consequence of his alliance, 
was raised to the Peerage of Ireland, 4th 
Nov., 1720, as Baron Beresford of Beres- 
ford, in the county of Cavan, and Viecount 
Tyrone, and was created Earl of Tyrone 
18th July, 1746. His lordship died 4th 
April, 1763, leaving, with other issue, 
George de la Poer, his successor, and a 
third son, 

William Beresford, who having en- 
tered into Holy Orders, was successively 
Bishop of Dromore, Bishop of Ossory, and 
Archbishop of Tuam. His Grace married, 
12th June, 1763, Elizabeth, second daughter 



of John Fitz Gibbon, Esq., and sister of 
John, Earl of Clare, Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, by whom he had surviving issue, 
John, present Baron Decies. 
George, in Holy Orders, married 
Susan, third daughter of Hamilton 
Georges, Esq. of Kilbrew, in the 
county of Meath, and has issue. ••• 
William, in Holy Orders, married 
Anne, daughter of Charles, late 
Earl of Tankerville, and died in 
1830, leaving issue. 
Catherine-Eleanor, married to the 

Rev. William Armstrong. 
Araminta-Anne, married to the Very 
Rev. Arthur John Preston D.D., 
Dean of Limerick, and died 26th. 
September, 1816. 
Harriet, married to Thomas-Birming- 
ham-Daly-Henry Sewel, Esq., who 
claimed the barony of Athenry. 
Frances, married to Colonel Bur- 

rowes. 
Louisa. 
The Archbishop was created a Peer of 
Ireland 21st December, 1812, by the title 
borne by his ancestors, of Lord Decies : 
his Grace died 6th September, 1819, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, 
John, present Lord Decies. 
The youngest daughter of the Arch- 
bishop, Louisa, the lady whose portrait 
forms this month's illustration, was mar- 
ried on the 29th Nov., 1832, to William 
Carr Beresford, Viscount Beresford, 
in the Peerage of England, and Duke of 
Elvas, in that of Portugal, a General 
Officer in the British Army, and one of 
the heroes of the Peninsula. Her Lady- 
ship was previously married, in 1806, to 
Thomas Hope, Esq. of Deepdene, the cele- 
brated author of Anastasius, who died the 
2nd Feb., 1831, leaving issue by her, 

Henry-Thomas Hope, Esq. of Deep- 
dene. 
Adrian- John Hope, a Captain in the 

4th Dragoon Guards. 
Alexander- James-Beresford Hope. 
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Perhaps no productions of the human 
mind have exhausted so much criticism as 
the plays of Shakspeare ; and however some 
modern disciples of Aristarchus may have 
detracted from the merits of these immor- 
tal writings, yet the whole of them may he 
said to concur in the general opinion that, 
with all their imperfections, these dramas 
are still the greatest of their kind, keeping 
every work of a similar class, both ancient 
and modern, at a vast and unapproachable 
distance. The most extraordinary cha- 
racter of these masterly compositions is, 
that in each of them, with perhaps two or 
three exceptions, there is a positive pleni- 
tude of genius, which circulates, with an 
Influence frequently more subtle than ob- 
vious, through the whole frame and con- 
texture of the piece, so as to escape par- 
ticular detection ; the reader's sense — for it 
is an almost unconscious perception— of the 
presiding power constantly pouring upon 
his mind in a flood of absorbing conviction, 
and carrying him imperceptibly to the con- 
clusion, that the noblest fruits of the human 
intellect have been displayed before him in 
the page of that unrivalled man, to whom 
all the mysteries of humanity were un-* 
folded, and the treasures of human nature 
unlocked ; who drew from those stores as 
he thought fit, and enhanced the riches 
there ready to his hand by amalgamating 
them after his own productive fancy, and 
impressing upon them the assay marks of 
his mighty mind. 

The immortal productions of our author's 
hand are not structures in which your 
attention is engrossed by splendid blocks 
of marble squared and polished with pro- 
digious labour and consummate art, ex- 
quisite tracery, or beautiful gilding : — you 
look at nothing in detail, but at the stu- 
pendous whole. You contemplate the 
broad masses and mighty dimensions, the 
towering strength and massive proportions, 
the picturesque outline and indestructible 
solidity of the temple. You observe no 
petty beauties, no puny embellishments, 
to arrest attention and provoke applause; 
but the imagination is filled with the 
glorious creation of the master hand, and 
lapses into silent reverence, because it is 
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too full and intense for the tongue's utter- 
ance ; the common language of commenda- 
tion being inadequate to express the pro- 
found admiration by which the enraptured 
mind is engrossed. 

" If ever author," says Mr. Pope, " de- 
served the name of original, it was Shak- 
speare. Homer himself drew not his art so 
immediately from the fountains of Nature; 
it proceeded through Egyptian strainers 
and channels, and came to him not without 
some tincture of the learning, or some cast 
of the models, of those before him. The 
poetry of Shakspeare was inspiration indeed : 
he is not so much an imitator as an instru- 
ment of nature, and it is not so just to say 
that he speaks from her, as that she speaks 
through him." This is the praise of a 
poet who could appreciate the beauties of 
a far greater, and has recorded his opinion 
in words that can never die. 

In briefly commenting upon some of the 
more prominent qualities of Shakspeare's 
plays, we shall first notice the general 
structure of his dramas. These, in spite 
of the fastidious objections of certain 
critics, who denounce the violation of those 
unities, maintained by the Greek trage- 
dians, as dramatic heresies, are for the 
most part constructed with great skill and 
with a singular adaptation to the characters 
and events. Every action is either an 
illustration or a commentary of something 
to succeed, or that has preceded it; and even 
the most trifling episode is so indispensable 
to the perfect development of the plot, to 
the proper tinting of the characters, or the 
appropriate disposition of the groups, that 
it could not be withdrawn without de- 
priving the whole of a certain portion of 
vitality which would in a degree cripple it, 
or at least reduce its masculine vigour, pre- 
cisely in proportion to the quantity of spirit 
draughted from it in the portion curtailed. 
Let us take the play of Hamlet for an 
example, in which perhaps, upon the 
whole, Shakspeare's infraction of the dra- 
matic canons are as strikingly manifest as 
in any. 

To our mind nothing can exceed the 
masterly skill in every particular exhibited 
in this tragedy. It opens with a brief but 
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earnest dialogue between Horatio and two 
officers of the watch, respecting some super- 
natural appearance, by which expectation 
is vividly kindled, and glows with a lively 
fervour. The author plunges at once 
into the subject of his story without pre- 
face, and raises the interest of the spectator 
to the highest pitch. The events follow 
consequentially in rapid but just order, until 
the whole cause of the subsequent actions 
is developed in a gradual series of exciting 
and appropriate incidents, each heightening 
the interest as it proceeds. There is no 
halting for the displays of stately elocution, 
or to show the accomplishments of author- 
ship ; and even the preternatural is so ori- 
ginally constructive, so essentially blended 
with the natural, and so accordant with 
the superstitions of all times, that we cease 
to be shocked at the violation of physical 
possibility, but bring it, if not precisely to 
a level with our belief at least within the 
far boundary-line of the probable, though 
not of the true. 

The plot gradually rises in interest as it 
advance*— the villany of the king, and the 
obligation imposed upon Hamlet to revenge 
his father s murder, are placed in such 
skilful juxtaposition, that, however the 
mind may revolt from the contemplation 
of deliberate homicide, it seems to look for 
it, in the present case, at the hands of 
Hamlet, as an act of justifiable retaliation. 
Our natural repugnances at the destruction 
of human life are eliminated by the claims 
of judicial retribution, and we demand as 
it were in our own mind the consummation 
of the judgment of nature. 
. The peculiar character of the hero aids 
and protracts the process of the plot in -a 
manner as consummate as it is original. 
The lights and shadows of human emotion 
flit before us in an almost endless variety 
of intangible forms, so apparently palpable 
and identic with our sympathies, that we 
seem to see our own hearts reflected in the 
pbject so exquisitely realised by the poet. 
As the events proceed, the irresolution of 
the hero, his shrinking sensibility, the 
almost convulsive struggles of a .mind 
anxious to avenge its own and parent's 
wrongs; his desperate resolutions swamped 
in the flood of his morbid and prevailing 
sensibilities; vindicating to himself the 
judicial propriety of revenge, and steeping 
his subtle intellect in that logic of social 
retaliation which justifies to itself the ex- 
treme of physical punishment, yet shrink- 
ing, at the same moment, from the manual 



infliction; philosophising with a cool and 
temperate exactness upon determinations' 
which he dares not execute; acting by 
impulse, but deliberating with a just and 
calculating precision; practically weak, 
but theoretically strong; — all these re* 
maskable variations of character— nay, 
his minutest moral infirmities so singularly 
evolved from the contingent movement* 
of the plot, give it an interest and a reality 
which rivets the attention while it enlists- 
our deepest sympathies. Every thing goes 
on progressively to the end, and when in* 
terrupted it is only to strengthen the finely 
woven tissue of dexterous combinations* 
which terminates hi the catastrophe. 

There is nothing in this drama, if we 
except mere passages, which could be 
omitted with advantage. The whole is 
unique in its kind, composed indeed, m 
some particulars, of heterogeneous elements, 
but brought into such original and har- 
monious combination as to leave an irre- 
sistible impression upon the reader, that 
this play is one of the most perfect works 
of art which the mighty resources of litera- 
ture, under the influence of genius, have 
supplied. The scene in which Hamlet 
holds dialogue with the grave -digger, 
though, upon a superficial view, it may 
appear extraneous to the plot, is neverthe- 
less an accessory which we could not miss 
without losing one of those contingent aids 
which, in the works of this great master, 
often more strongly contribute by indirect 
appliance to sustain in complete concord-* 
ancy the frame-work of the structure, with 
all its splendours of columnar grandeur, 
together with its gorgeous appendages of 
pinnacles and towers, than any direct and 
mechanical contrivance, where the art is 
perceptible, and the necessity of its appli- 
cation obvious. How beautifully does it 
throw out the features of Hamlet's cha- 
racter, which had been before only partially 
seen through the brief flashes of his hasty 
impulses, or faintly reflected during the 
rapid transitions of passion, where the 
strong markings of his mind were rather 
left to be inferred than positively indicated. 
How naturally the acute but covert wis* 
dom — the rugged and stern, the homely 
but just, philosophy of the witty grave- 
digger elicits the moving reflections of the 
prince, and draws out those beautiful sym- 
pathies, the subtler elements of subdued 
but lofty emotion, of which his heart, in 
spite of the vexations that have seared it, 
appears to be so strongly susceptible. It 
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gives the reader an interest in the hero, 
which else had been overborne by the more 
•affecting position of Laertes, who shortly 
after appears as chief mourner at the grave 
of a sister, who had evidently fallen a 
sacrifice to the imputed unkindness of 
Hamlet How admirably does it prepare 
the mind for what is to follow, and it most 
be held as a proof of Shakspeare's unri- 
valled perception of the exactest propor- 
tions of the true and proper in his delinea- 
tions of Nature, that nowhere in this 
dialogue between the clown and Hamlet 
does the wit of the former in the least de- 
tract from the solemnity of the scene, but 
rather adds to it by that direct contrast of 
particulars which imparts equal strength 
to the contrasted objects, as beauty and 
deformity, when placed in immediate relief 
together, are mutually enhanced by the 
juxtaposition. No one laughs at the sharp 
retorts and loose gibes of the philosophic 
sexton. The grave deductions to which 
they so pointedly lead are only the more 
rapidly conveyed to the mind, and the 
more fixedly implanted there by the un- 
usual but impressive medium through 
which it receives them. They are, more- 
over, an admirable set off to the sterner 
philosophy of Hamlet, which seems to 
receive an impetus from the racy but 
exuberant wit of his menial interlocutor. 

This scene is a splendid indication of the 
transcendant, though occult powers, if I 
may so say, with which our immortal dra- 
matist was endowed. 

. If we look at this play with a view to 
ascertain how far it is a triumph of wit, we 
shall find that in this particular it is un- 
rivalled, except by those equally eminent 
productions of the same pen. Its variety 
is prodigious, whether we consider its plot, 
characters, language, or the incidents upon 
which the former is dependant, and the skill 
with which all its complex elements are 
combined and harmonized is equal to its 
variety. The incidents are not only ex- 
ceedingly numerous, but all surprisingly 
concur to realize the aim of the play, and 
impart to it a commanding power of in- 
terest, as the numberless veins of the 
human body minister to the vitality of the 
trunk, not only communicating beauty to 
its mechanism, but health and vigour to its 
whole frame. The diversity of these in- 
cidents, occasionally relieved by comic 
dialogue strictly germane both to the 
agents and to the action out of which it 
arises, is never confused nor out of place. 



They follow in rapid succession, evolving 
new and appropriate aspects of character, 
as if the store-house of material from 
which this marvellous drama was produced 
was inexhaustible. The equivocal hallu- 
cinations of Hamlet, the capricious fatuity 
and Mended good sense of Polonius, the 
positive madness of Ophelia, are beautiful 
gradations of light and shadow in the vast 
atmosphere of mind, only produced by 
Shakspeare. They rise like northern 
lights, which gild with their radiant fires 
the distant circumference, upon the horizon* 
of his vast and excursive intellect, irra- 
diating with new glories all the objects 
which reflect their splendours. 

The introduction of the ghost, being not 
inconsistent with popular belief, is managed 
with equal adroitness and effect. The 
supernatural action has such an air of pro- 
bable and circumstantial reality, that we 
seem to feel it to be both natural and true. 
It helps to bring out the character of 
Hamlet as well as to disclose the secret 
only known to himself and to the king, and 
which otherwise, except by the confession 
of the latter, could not have been revealed. 
And what is remarkable, the traits of the 
once living prototype are distinctly but in- 
directly marked in the ghost, not by any 
positive notation of identity, but by mere 
casual expressions arising adventitiously 
out of the matter which the spirit of a 
murdered sovereign and parent quits its 
cold prison-house, the grave, to disclose. 
In spite of the solemnity with which the 
idea of supernatural agency is associated, 
the terror is in a degree neutralized by the 
pathos, the lingering of human recollec- 
tions, the subsiding echoes, as it were, of 
human sympathies, which seem to invest 
the dim outline of what had once the pre- 
sence of a king, with a halo of bright but 
evanescent hues arising, like a pure mist 
spangled by the morning sunbeam, from 
the inexhaustible fountain of human emo- 
tions. 

The catastrophe is said by Dr. Johnson 
not to be very happily produced; "the 
change of weapons," says he, " is rather an 
expedient of necessity than a stroke of art. 
A scheme might easily be found to kill 
Hamlet with the dagger and Laertes with 
the bowl." But the fastidious critic seems 
to have kept his mind from the obvious 
fact, that according to his plan of destruc- 
tion there would have been an abandon- 
ment of poetical justice ; the important 
moral which is now to be drawn from the 
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late of Laertes would not have been pro- 
duced. The death of Ophelia's brother 
by the poisoned foil, that very instrument 
by which he had treacherously sought to 
effect the destruction of Hamlet, is not 
only a just but most appropriate punish- 
ment for his base and unmanly perfidy, 
and affords more perfect satisfaction to the 
audience than perhaps any other death that 
could hare been devised. The change of 
foils was certainly a possible occurrence, 
and in the present instance it was sufficient 
for Shakspeare to adopt an expedient 
within the limits of possibility to bring 
about an event altogether out of the ordi- 
nary course of things. 

The charge of Shakspeare's violation of 
the unities cannot be better answered than 
in the words of Dr. Johnson. " The ne- 
cessity of observing the unities of time and 
place arises from the supposed necessity of 
making the drama credible. The critics 
hold it impossible that an action of months 
or years can be possibly believed to pass 
in three hours ; or that the spectator can 
suppose himself to sit in the theatre, while 
ambassadors go and return between distant 
kings, while armies are levied and towns 
besieged, while an exile wanders and re- 
turns. The mind revolts from evident 
falsehood, and fiction loses its force when 
it departs from the resemblance of reality. 

" From the narrow limits of time neces- 
sarily arises the contraction of place. The 
spectator, who knows that he saw the first 
act at Alexandria, cannot suppose that he 
sees the next at Rome. He knows with 
certainty that he has not changed his place, 
and he knows that place cannot change 
itself; that what was a house cannot be- 
come a plain, and that what was Thebes 
can never be Persepolis. 

" Such is the triumphant language with 
which a critic exults over the misery of an 
irregular poet, and exults commonly with- 
out resistance or reply. It is time there- 
fore to tell him by the authority of Shak- 
speare, that he assumes, as an unquestion- 
able principle, a position, which, while his 
breath is forming it into words, his under- 
standing pronounces to be false. It is false 
that any representation is mistaken for 
ceaUty, that any dramatic fable in its ma- 
teriality was ever credible, or for a single 
moment was ever credited. 

" The objection arising from the impos- 
sibility of passing the first hour at Alex- 
andria and the next at Rome, supposes 
that when the play opens, the spectator 



really imagines himself at Akxandria, and 
believes that his walk to the theatre has 
been a voyage to Egypt, and that he Uvea 
in the days of Antony and Cleopatra* 
Surely he that imagines this may imagine 
more. He that can take the stage at one 
tame for the palace of the Ptolemies, may 
take it in half an hour for the promontory 
of Actium. Delusion, if delusion be ad- 
mitted, has no certain limitation. If the 
spectator can be once persuaded that hia 
old acquaintance are Alexander and CsMar, 
that a room illuminated with candles is the 
plain of Pharsalia or the banks of the 
Granicus, he is in a state of elevation above 
the reach of reason or of truth, and from 
the heights of empyrean poetry may despise 
the circumscriptions of terrestrial nature, 
there is no reason why a mind thus wan- 
dering in ecstasy should count the dock, or 
why an hour should not be a century in 
that calenture of the brain that can make 
the stage a field. 

" The truth is, that the spectators are 
always in their senses, and know, from the 
first act to the last, that the stage is only a 
stage, that the players are only players* 
They come to hear a certain number of 
lines recited with just gesture and elegant 
modulation. The lines relate to some 
action, and the action must be' in some 
place ; but the different actions that com- 
plete a story may be in places very remote 
from each other : and where is the absur- 
dity of allowing that space to represent 
first Athens and then Sicily, which was 
always known to be neither Sicily nor 
Athens, but a modern theatre ? 

" By supposition, as a place is intro- 
duced, time may be extended. The time 
required by the fable elapses for the most 
part between the acts ; for of so much of 
the action as is represented, the real and 
poetical duration is the same. If, in the 
first act, preparations for war against 
Mithridates are represented to be made in 
Rome, the event of the war may, without 
absurdity, be represented in the catastrophe 
as happening at Pontus. We know that 
there is neither war, nor preparations for 
war; we know that we are neither in 
Rome nor Pontus^r— that neither Mithri- 
dates nor Lucullus are before us. The 
drama exhibits successive imitations of suc- 
cessive actions, and why may not the 
second imitation represent an action that 
happened years after the first, if it be so 
connected with it, that nothing but time 
can be supposed to intervene. Time is, of 
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all modes of existence, most obsequious to 
the imagination ; a lapse of years is as 
easily conceived as a passage of hours. In 
contemplation we easily contract the time 
of real actions, and therefore willingly per- 
mit it to be contracted when we only see 
their imitation. 

" It will be asked how the drama moves 
if it is not credited. It is credited 
with all the credit due to a drama. It 
is credited whenever it moves, as a just 
picture of a real original ; as representing 
to the auditor what he would himself feel, 
if he were to do or suffer what is there 
feigned to be suffered or to be done. The 
reflection that strikes the heart is not that 
the evils before us are real evils, but that 
they are evils to which we ourselves may 
be exposed. The delight of tragedy pro- 
ceeds from our consciousness of fiction : if 
we thought murders and treasons real, they 
would please no more. 

** Imitations produce pain or pleasure, 
not because they are mistaken for realities, 
but because they bring realities to mind. 
When the imagination is recreated by a 
painted landscape, the trees are not sup- 
posed capable to give us shade, or the foun- 
tains coolness; but we consider how we 
should be pleased with such fountains 
playing beside us, and such woods waving 
over us. We are agitated in reading the 
history of Henry the Fifth, yet no man 
takes his book for the field of Agincourt. 
A dramatic exhibition is a book recited 
with concomitants that increase or diminish 
the effect. 

" A play read affects the mind like a 
play acted *. It is therefore evident that 
the action is not supposed to be real ; and 
k follows, that between the acts a longer 
or shorter time may be allowed to pass, 
and that no more account of space or dura- 
tion is to be taken by the auditor of a 
drama, than by the reader of a narrative, 
before whom may pass in an hour the life 
of a hero or the revolutions of an empire. 

" Whether Shakspeare knew the unities, 
and rejected them by design, or deviated 
from them by happy ignorance, it is, I 
think, impossible to decide, and useless to 
inquire. We may reasonably suppose that, 
when he rose to notice, he did not want 
the counsels and admonitions of scholars 
and critics, and that he at last deliberately 
persisted in a practice which he might 



* In a similar manner undoubtedly, but not in an 
equal degree. 



have begun by chance. As nothing is 
essential to the fable but unity of action, 
and as the unities of time and place arise 
evidently from false assumptions, and, by 
circumscribing the extent of the drama, 
lessen its variety, I cannot think it much 
to be lamented that they were not known by 
him, or not observed : nor, if such another 
poet could arise, should I very vehemently 
reproach him that his first act passed at 
Venice, and his next at Cyprus. Such 
violations of rules merely positive, become 
the comprehensive genius of Shakspeare, 
and such censures are suitable to the minute 
and slender criticisms of Voltaire." 

In addition to these just observations of 
Johnson, it may be remarked, that where 
all the unities are strictly observed the 
play should not be divided into acts, as 
this immediately breaks the continuity, 
and thus consequently destroys the illusion. 
A drama constructed upon the artificial 
principles laid down by the ancient Greek 
dramatists, and rigidly adopted by the 
modern French, ought in strictness of pro- 
priety to have only one act, as any inter- 
ruption of the action, by the falling of the 
drop-scene, disturbs its unity, and thus of 
course weakens the effect where this is 
made to depend upon the literal observ- 
ance of such unity. On the contrary, in 
the dramas of Shakspeare, where the unities 
of time and place are not observed, the 
intervals caused by the divisions of the 
play into acts, are of great advantage in 
helping the imagination to fill up the 
lapses of time supposed to intervene 
between the different periods of the general 
action. \ While the drop-scene is down, 
the attention is utterly diverted from the 
matter of the drama, and the minds of the 
audience are engaged by the little details 
of incident which take place, not on, but 
off, the stage; so that when the business 
of the play is renewed, whatever period 
may be supposed to have elapsed during 
the suspended interval of the acted drama, 
will be readily passed over in the imagina- 
tion, and the subsequent event taken up 
as a new epoch in which the concurring 
action goes on. 

For instance, if, at the end of one act, an 
invasion was threatened to Carthage by 
the Romans, we might see the sack of the 
city in the opening of the next without 
being in the least conscious of its impos- 
sibility, all the intervening events being 
readily supposed to have taken place during 
the pause between the acts. It is true 
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that some of the breaks into acts in 
Shakspeare's plays occur where there is no 
suspension whatever of the action, but 
those are evidently capricious sections sub- 
sequently adventured upon, with great pre- 
sumption certainly, by the early editors of 
his works, and did not originally exist ; our 
author probably not having adhered, in all 
instances, to the established divisions. 
They were, no doubt, made in order to 
separate the subject into five acts, that 
being established as the number into which 
all legitimate dramas, whether tragedy or 
comedy, should be divided ; no consistent 
reason, however, can be given why a 
tragedy or comedy should be trenched into 
five acts, rather than into more or less, this 
being an arbitrary rule of custom, not an 
imperative law of composition. 

We have been the more particular in 
our observations upon the structure of 
Shakspeare's dramas, because it is upon 
this point that he has been considered open 
to the most fatal critical objections ; Vol- 
taire especially having attacked him with 
a caustic asperity peculiar to the splenetic, 
and often morbid, vivacity of that eloquent 
but superficial critic. We shall now pro- 
ceed to consider the characters of Shak- 
speare's dramas. 

In general, nay I may say it will almost 
universally be found that the characters 
attempted to be delineated in those writings 
which embody living personages— which 
represent the actions of social life, or cause 
to pass before the reader's mind the in- 
trigues of courts, the juggles of state, the 
artificial modes of society, or the more 
natural habits of ordinary intercourse 
between individuals of the same classes, 
contain for the most part elaborate yet 
imperfect portraits of originals with which 
we are tolerably familiar ; — but they are 
portraits only ; they want the living prin- 
ciple. There is not the sustained vigour 
of life — the spirit that suggests feeling, 
motion, thought. The husk is seen, with 
nature's green and freshness upon it, but 
beneath there is the void which a soul 
ought to occupy but does not. There is 
not the constantly varying expression that 
gives us more than a superficial insight into 
those spiritual idiosyncrasies peculiar to 
the person represented, and which consti- 
tutes his especial identity. These writings, 
with a few rare exceptions, always bring 
before us, in their several characters, one 
of a species, not an individual who has his 
own abstract qualities, and whose moral 



organization works out its own result! 
distinct and tangible, not by association 
with other minds, but by that mysterious 
and subtle influence which more or less 
actuates every individual apart from the 
restrictions of imposed discipline, or the} 
strong influential bias of education. What 
the painting of the artist is, compared with 
the living man, are such delineations of 
life. They are the mere puppets of * 
Fantoccini, which move but as they are 
directed by the artist's hand. The being* 
which such writers present to the mind a 
eye lack the unseen pulse, the vascular 
circulation, that muscular elasticity which 
imparts expression, embodying thoughts 
without the aid of words — that mysterious 
agency which communicates motion to the 
limbs, lustre to the eyes, and animation to 
the features. The colours indeed are bright 
and beautiful, the symmetry and conform- 
ation perfect, the general impression just 
and true ; but the changing hues of life are 
wanting, the perpetually shifting modes 
and aspects by which the living principle 
moves in its brief cycle of unceasing ro- 
tations and change, being never for an 
instant fixed, are not seized by those who 
commonly represent human nature in the 
pages of fiction. They merely give pictures 
of animated objects, not the objects them- 
selves. To this Shakspeare is a glorious 
and immortal exception. His characters 
live and move, and have their being, as if 
fresh from the hand of their Creator. They 
are not shown through a medium — through 
the reflex mirror of the author's concep- 
tion, which seems to be placed between us 
and them, but we see the object direct, 
acting before us with the energy of vital 
consciousness, and exhibiting the finely 
susceptible faculties of identical nature, 
free from the glowing hues and transparent 
gloss of art. The characters of Avon's 
immortal bard are not copies, but living 
principles; not representations of nature, 
but her actual progeny; not transcripts, 
but prototypes ; and I know of no other 
man of whom this, without any reservation, 
can be said. They are not specimens of 
a certain classification of character, but are 
individualised with a fidelity amounting 
almost to the marvellous, and by a creative 
process peculiar to his original mind and 
inexhaustible powers of production. No 
two are alike. Wherever there is a super- 
ficial resemblance the shades of difference 
will be perceived to be marked with a skill 
and exquisite facility of delineation that, 
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when examined hy the delicate test of 
moral influence* shows the nearest apparent 
affinities to be susceptible of the remotest 
resemblances, which give more positive 
light and shade to the fluctuating tempera- 
ments of living agents than the broader 
contrasts of strong passions with gentle 
emotions. Nor is it alone in the indi- 
viduality of Shakspeare's personages that 
his admirable felicity of delineation may 
be traced; the specific action, the genuine 
sentiment, nay the very phrases, are each 
and all specifically consonant to the cha- 
racter. Every one speaks the language best 
adapted to colour his peculiar thoughts; 
the words are always exactly appropriate 
to the person who uses them. Even in 
the scenes exclusively tragic, where the 
most elevated sentiments are delivered, 
they are never hampered by the gilded 
letters of declamation— they are not made 
subservient to the tickling cadences of 
lythm, which fail like gently gushing 
waters upon the ear, or cramped by me- 
trical restraints; but they come pregnant 
with appropriate meaning and racy elo- 
quence from the bosoms of those who are 
supposed to utter them, the prosodies! and 
philological art being hidden under the 
natural and appropriate expressions which: 
embody the thoughts. The language, how- 
ever poetical, and though arrayed in the 
golden manacles of verse, is nevertheless 
the language of conversation :— that is, the 
phrases are conversational ; they are not the 
conventional phrases of the declamatory 
drama. They are the clear and distinct 
echoes of the thoughts— the vivid and in- 
telligible expositions of the mind. And 
when we say that the language of Shak- 
speare's plays is the language of conver- 
sation, we mean of the highest order of 
conversation to which the most expressive 
language belongs. It is often in the first 
degree poetical, and is susceptible of almost 
every variety of eloquence. Some of the 
finest portions of the Paradise Lost will 
be found among those spoken by the dif- 
ferent agents of the poem. 

In the particular adaptation of his Ian* 
guage to the character, our immortal bard 
has shown a judgment peculiar to himself, 
and it is this which imparts the charm of 
never ceasing variety to the inimitable 
productions of his pen. I cannot exhibit 
a more beautiful specimen of the just 
adaptation of thought and expression to 
the persons by whom they are uttered, 
than in the play of Henry the Fourth, 



part the second, act the fourth, scene the 
fourth, where the king reproaches the 
prince of Wales with having taken the 
crown from his pillow to place it upon 
his own head. 

Princb Hbnry. 
I never thought to hear you speak again. 

Kino Hbnry. 
Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought ; 
I stay too long by thee, I weary thee. 
Dost thou so hunger for my empty chair 
That thou wilt needs invest thee with mine honours 
Before thy hour be ripe ? O foolish youth, 
Thou seek'st the greatness that will overwhelm thee. 
Stay but a little ; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with so weak a wind 
That it will quickly drop— my day is dim. 
Thou hast stol'n that, which, after some few hours, 
Were thine without offence, and at my death 
Thou hast seal'd up my expectation. 
Thy life did manifest thou loved'st me not, 
And thou wilt have me die assured of it. 
Thou hid'st a thousand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou hast whetted on thy stony heart 
To stab at half an hour of my life. 
What ! coukTst thou not forbear me half an hour ? 
Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyself; 
And bid the merry bells ring to thine ear, 
That thou art crowned, not that 1 am dead. 
Let all the tears that should bedew my heane 
Be drops of balm to sanctify thy head. 
Only compound me with forgotten dust ; 
Give that which gave thee life unto the worms. 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees, 
For now a time is come to mock at form ;— 
Harry the Fifth is crowned;— Up, vanity ! 
Down, royal state I all you sage counsellors hence) 
And to the English court assemble now, 
From every region, apes of idleness 1 
Now, neighbour confines, purge you of your scum; 
Have you a ruffian* that will swear, drink, dance, 
Revel the night; rob, murder, and commit 
The oldest sins the newest kind of ways I 
Be happy; he will trouble you no mores 
England shall double gild his treble guilt ; 
England shall give him office, honour, might; 
For the fifth Harry from curb'd licence plucks 
The muzzle of restraint, and the wild dog 
Shall flesh his tooth in every innocent 
O, my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows I 
When that my care could not withhold thy riots 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care I 
O, thou wilt be a wilderness again, 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants. 

Princb Henry. 
O, pardon me, my liege ! but for my tears (kneeling) 
The moist impediments unto my speech, 
I had forestalls this dear and deep rebuke 
Ere you with grief had spoke, and I had heard 
The course of it so far. There is your crown ; 
And He that wears the crown immortally 
Long guard it yours ! If I affect it more 
Than as your honour and as your renown, 
Let me no more from this obedience rise— 
(Which my most true and inward duteous spirit 
Teacheth) this prostrate and exterior bending ! 
Heaven witness with me when I here came in 
And found no course of breath within your Majesty, 
How cold it struck my heart ! If I do feign, 

let me in my present wildness die, 

And never live to show the incredulous world 
The noble change that T have purposed ! 
Coming to look on you, thinking you dead 
(And dead almost, my liege, to think you were) 

1 spake unto the crown, as having sense, 
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And thus upbraided It. The care on thee depending 

Hath fed upon the body of m$ father ; 

Therefore, thou beet of gold art wont of gold. 

Other, km fine in carat, it more precious 

Preserving life in medicine potable : 

But thou most fine, most honored, most renewn'd. 

Hast eat the bearer up. Thus, 1117 most royal liege, 

Accusing it, I pat it on my head 

To try with it— as with an enemy 

That had before my lace murderM my father— 

The quarrel of a true inheritor. 

But if it did infect my blood with joy, 

Or swell my thoughts to any strain of pride :— 

If any rebel or vain spirit of mine 

Did, with the least affection of a welcome 

Give entertainment to the might of it j 

Let God for ever keep it from my head, 

And make me as the poorest vassal is 

That doth with awe and terror kneel to it. 



Kino Hknbt. 

my son I 

Heaven put it in thy mind to take it hence 

That thou mighf st win the more thy father's love, 

Pleading so wisely in excuse of it. 

Come hither, Harry, sit thou by my bed, 

And hear, I think, the very latest counsel 

That ever I shall breathe. Heaven knows, my son, 

By what by-paths and indirect crook'd ways 

1 met tiiis crown $ and I myself know well 
How troublesome it sat upon my head t 
To thee it shall descend with better quiet, 
Better opinion, better confirmation ; 

For all the soil of the achievement goes 

With me into the earth. It seem'd in me 

But as an honor soatch'd with boisterous hand, 

And I had many living, to upbraid 

My gain of it by their assistances; 

Which daily grew to quarrel and to bloodshed, 

Wounding supposed peace. All these bold fears, 

Thou seest, with peril I have answered : 

For all my reign hath been but as a scene 

Acting that argument, and now my death 

Changes the mode « for what in me was purchas'd 

Falls upou thee in a more fairer sort, 

80 thou the garland wear'st successively. 

Yet, tho' thou stand'stmore sure than T could do, 

Thou art not firm enough, since griefs are green, 

And all thy friends, whieh thou must make thy friends, 

Have but their stings and teeth newly ta*en out ; 

By whose fell working I was first advanc'd, 

And by whose power I might lodge a fear 

Tobeagaindisplac'd: whieh to avoid 

I cut them off, and had a purpose now 

To lead out many to the Holy Land } 

Lest rest and lying still might make them look 

Too near unto my state. Therefore, my Harry, 

Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 

With foreign quarrels ; that action, hence born out, 

May waste the memory of the former days. 

More would I, but my lungs are wasted so, 

That strength of speech is utterly denied me. 

How I came by the crown, O God, forgive ! 

And grant it may with thee in true peace live ! 



Peinci Hknrt. 

My gracious liege, 

You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me, 
Then plain and right must my possession be ; 
Which I, with more than with a common pain, 
'Gainst all the world will rightfully maintain. 

Nothing can exceed the perfect consis- 
tency of the language in this extract. It 
is unrivalled for just force of reproof on 
the one hand, and for delicate, but manly 



expression of humility on the other. There 
is no noisy declamation — no turgid vitu- 
peration — no trim, canting verbosity. The 
king's speech is full of earnest warmth, he 
employs strong and numerous figures, but 
they seem to rise out of the thoughts like 
bright and beautiful inspirations : they are 
fitted to the sentiment, not the sentiment 
to them. They are spontaneous and akin 
to the thought, which they strengthen and 
embellish. Here is nothing above the 
language of polished and eloquent conver- 
sation, in which there is often more poetry 
than in the most elaborate and rhetorical 
effusions. The pathos is of the highest kind, 
intense without being lachrymose, and na- 
tural without being common-place. The 
reply of the prince nobly conforms the 
character of that generous and valiant 
youth, which until now had not reached 
the climax of its moral development ; it 
had only been seen through transient 
glimpses, when the occasional efforts of a 
nobler nature emancipated it for a moment 
from the thraldom of tyrannical habit. 
His earnest but manly humility is con- 
veyed in language so affectingly suited to 
what he intends, to express, that it would 
be difficult to shew where a word could be 
supplied or omitted for the better, and yet all 
the graces of poetry are brought in to aid and 
adorn the sentiment, without abating for an 
instant the natural tone of the dialogue. 
Their presence, however, is rather felt than 
perceived, and it is in this mysterious blend- 
ing of the artificial with the natural, giving 
grace as well as force to the one, without 
causing the other to become apparent, that 
Shakspeare immeasurably surpasses all who 
have preceded or followed him in that path 
which he so pre-eminently pursued. He, 
indeed, has a language of his own, or at 
least idioms peculiar to himself in which his 
characters speak, but with so just a pro- 
priety, that those idioms seem to be identical 
with the very structure of their minds. 
Here is one of the greatest charms of our 
author s plays. They are in every particular 
original, and in nothing more so than in the 
language, which, moreover, is the language 
of all ages — the vernacular idiom of all 
countries—of all people— of all tongues; for 
while that of Chaucer and the earlier poets is 
now scarcely understood, being seldom, if 
ever read without the aid of a glossary, that 
of Shakspeare is, with the exception of a few 
isolated expressions, intelligible to all; 
it is a language that can never become 
obsolete — a language that can never die. 
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Every old mansion of any size or re- 
put?, that stands away from cities, and has 
the good-luck to outlast a few generations, 
is sure to have its legends. They gather 
and grow about the original truth, like ivy 
about ruins, till they have completely hid- 
den the substance that supports them. 
Some of these reliques of past ages have 
their haunted chambers ; others have their 
warning spirits to announce the approaching 
death of the lord of the mansion ; and not a 
few retain the dim lustre of chivalrous dar- 
ing and warlike achievement. My father's 
hall, had its chamber of the Pale Lady, 
a name given to a particular room from 
the presence of a certain portrait painted 
on a pannel of the oaken wainscot. The 
lady in question was of a very small figure, 
and, though beautiful, had a complexion 
of singular paleness, while there was a 
startling wildness about her large black 
eyes, — at least, all those said so, who saw 
the portrait after having heard her story. 
For myself, I perfectly well remember that 
she had inspired me, when a boy, with so 
much awe, that I never ventured into the 
room occupied by her portrait, except in 
broad daylight, and then I always took 
good care to have a companion. Even now, 
when time, has destroyed all other youth- 
ful fancies, mercilessly banning and banish- 
ing the spirits, black, white, and grey, that 
once delighted while they terrified me, I 
feel a sort of lingering veneration for the 
Pale Lady, and find a pleasure — childish, 
perhaps, but still a pleasure — in gazing at 
the old picture when the moon shines full 
upon it. Then is the hour for such a tale ; 
shorn of those circumstances of time and 
place, which have made it so striking to 
my imagination, I fear its shadows will 
become as substantial, and as little apt to 
awe, as the ghost of Banquo upon the 
modern stage, represented, as he always is, 
by some portly feeder, who seems sent on 
to vouch for the good living of folks in the 
other world. But, not to draw out the 
grace much longer than the meal, thus 
runs the legend. 



Queen Mary had been on the throne of 
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England almost a twelvemonth, and had 
already begun that career of blood, which 
has given an odious celebrity to her name. 
Thus encouraged by the royal example, 
the zeal of the Catholics grew hotter and 
hotter every day at the fires they had 
kindled for the spiritual benefit of their 
Protestant brethren, till at last there was 
little safety for the heretic in their neigh- 
bourhood. Much, however, in the more 
distant counties depended upon the charac- 
ters of the leading individuals professing 
the predominant faith; if they chanced 
to be tolerant, there was comparative im- 
punity for the Protestant, who, if he did 
not make too intrusive a display of his 
principles, might then hope to pass un- 
noticed. Luckily for the neighbourhood 
of Ivy Hall, Sir Hugh Trevor, though in 
other respects a good Catholic, was of this 
better class of spirits, so that the faggot 
had not yet been kindled within the circle 
of his influence. But to no one, not even 
to the father confessor of the family, did 
this tolerant disposition give so much dis- 
pleasure, as to his own lady mother ; so 
deadly was her hatred of the heretics, that 
had she loved her son a grain lees than she 
actually did, it was an even chance she 
had used her influence with Bonner, to 
warm his zeal by the help of the stake 
and the faggot. As it was, Dame Marga- 
ret contented herself with attributing his 
lukewarmness to the bad example of an 
early friend, a certain Sir Robert Lonsdale, 
who had latterly abandoned his faith for 
the uncourtly and dangerous creed of the 
reformers. On him, therefore, who was 
many years older than Sir Hugh, she 
poured down all her wrath, and he in a 
great measure served as a sort of conductor 
to carry off its lightnings from the head x>f 
the near offender. 

Such was the state of affairs at Ivy Hall, 
when one night, just as the mother and 
son were about to leave the supper-table 
for their respective, bed-rooms, a loud and 
hasty ringing was heard at the great gate- 
bell. 

" Sancte Maria ! " exclaimed the old 
lady, crossing herself in much trepidation, 
and sinking back again into the arm- 
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chair, from which she had just risen. 
" What unhallowed thing is abroad at this 
hour ? * 

" There is no occasion for any alarm," 
said Sir Hugh. " If the visiter be a friend, 
he is welcome, late as the hour is ; if an 
enemy, we are strong enough, I hope, to 
protect ourselves/' 

" Against such an enemy the arm of the 
flesh is all too weak," replied Dame Mar- 
garet, her head shaking as much from her 
fear as from the effects of a slight blow of 
palsey. 

Again the bell rang, and yet more vio- 
lently than at first, its shrill clamours 
seeming to be blown about the house by 
the wind as it howled in fierce and fitful 
eddies. 

" A plague upon the coward knaves ! " 
exclaimed Sir Hugh. " Tall fellows, and 
stout are they in the broad day ; but at 
night, a shadow would start the best of 
them. Not one, 111 be sworn for it, will 
leave the hall-fire, unless I drive him from 
the ingle-corner." 

" They believe in a devil," solemnly 
observed Dame Magaret, in whom even 
her extreme terror could not for a single 
instant tame the fierceness of her bigotry. 

Sir Hugh made no reply, but seizing a 
candle, hurried out to enquire into the 
cause of this nocturnal visit, while the old 
lady, left alone with her terrors, mumbled 
prayer upon prayer, and invoked all the 
saints in the calendar to her assistance. 
Perhaps, the good folks listened to so fer- 
vent a votary, for it was not long before 
her fears were silenced by the return of her 
son, who half supported, half carried, into 
the room a beautiful little female, about 
sixteen years of age, apparently exhausted 
by the fatigues of a long journey. At the 
first glance, Dame Margaret was much 
scandalized in seeing such service rendered 
by the Lord of Ivy Hall, and the inheritor 
of so many broad acres, to one, apparently 
so humble, for the maiden wore the garb 
of a wandering minstrel, and carried a lute 
suspended at her back by a plain, green 
. ribbon. Nor was this feeling much dimi- 
nished, when in a few hurried words, Sir 
Hugh committed the damsel to her own 
immediate care, begging, and it might be 
almost said commanding, that she should 
receive every attention her situation re- 
quired. 

" She is noble, I hope/' said the old 
lady, " or at least of such gentle blood 



as may warrant the service of your mo- 
ther." 

A feint smile passed over the pale fea- 
tures of the stranger, and Sir Hugh an- 
swered hastily, if not harshly, — " The 
daughter of a friend— of a near and dear 
friend." 

" And her name 1 " asked Dame Mar- 
garet. 

*• To-morrow, mother," replied SirHugh, 
— " to-morrow you shall know all — all, at 
least, that is beseeming for you to know." 

There was something in the tone of this 
qualified promise, that awed the querist 
into an unwilling silence. Never before 
had she seen her son in so uncompromising 
a mood, and the very novelty of the occur- 
rence vouched for the occasion beingjof no 
ordinary a nature. 

But days elapsed after this eventful 
night, and still there appeared no signs of 
the promised to-morrow ; the utmost 
amount of information that her pertinacity 
could extract, was only this — the strangers 
name was Emmeline. To add to her dis- 
comfort, as the character of the little dam- 
sel unfolded itself, which it did not fail to 
do in a very short time, she saw reason to 
fear that an esprit follet had taken up its 
residence in her orthodox domicile. The 
Pale Lady, as she now began to be called 
from the extreme fairness of her com- 
plexion, was no less capricious in her move- 
ments than Will-o'- the- Wisp himself, and 
took the same delight in leading those, 
who followed her, into trouble. Hence, 
it was no wonder if the servants, who were 
often the subjects of these pranks, became 
convinced that they had got a fairy, or 
some elementary spirit, for an inmate— a 
conviction which, when the first sentiment 
of fear had worn off, did not make the 
stranger less welcome to them. She be- 
came to their fancy a sort of household 
spirit, a freakish elf, such as Robin Good- 
fellow had been to the cotters of yet earlier 
times, full of humorous pranks indeed, 
but friendly in temper, and never mis- 
chievously disposed except when provoked 
by the ill-will or thwartings of her mortal 
companions. When once the little maiden 
grew conscious of this belief in her super- 
natural nature, she seemed rather to de- 
light in it than to wish to co&ceal her fairy 
origin ; the milk was often found churned, 
and the hearth swept, without the help of 
human hands, or at least of those hands 
whose proper occupation it would have 
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been, and a silver sixpence would occasion- 
ally be dropt into the shoe of the careful 
housemaid. Then too her dress, however 
it might vary in the fashion of its shape, 
was invariably green, the traditional colour 
of the fairies. But the most decided proof, 
and there were more than one who could 
swear to it, was that her figure threw no 
shadow in the sunlight, and received no re- 
flection from any mirror. This strange 
tale, which she did not fail to encourage, 
at last reached the ears of Dame Margaret, 
who, with mingled feelings of horror and 
curiosity, determined to put the truth of it 
to the test. For this purpose she summoned 
the Pale Lady to a meeting in her private 
chamber, where stood the only mirror in 
the house, looking-glass not being so com- 
mon a thing in those days, as it has since 
grown to be with us. But to no mandate 
of the kind could the little damsel be 
brought to lend an ear, word it as the mes- 
sengers would, either in the way of threat, 
or of gentle invitation. She was, it seemed, 
in one of her most dogged moods, or else 
suspected the cause of the summons, and 
had no mind to submit herself to the 
ordeal. 

44 My lady begs you will come directly," 
said the abigail, repeating her unnoticed 
message for the third time. 

Emmeline gave no reply, but opened her 
large black eyes to their utmost extent, 
and stared at the embassadress in a way 
that made her feel any thing but comfort- 
able. 

" Heaven bless us ! " muttered the 
alarmed abigail, " I have often heard of 
the Evil Eye, and, if ever there was such 
a thing, it is upon me now. I wish I were 
safely out of the room — Miss Emmeline ! " 
— this was in a louder key — " Miss Emme- 
line, will it please you to come ? my mis- 
tress loves contradiction as little as any 
lady in Christendom." 

Hereat the elfin damsel burst into a long, 
unearthly laugh, that with every moment 
grew wilder and wilder, till it well nigh 
reached a shriek. There was no standing 
this. The soubrette uttered as loud a 
scream as her lungs would admit of, and 
fairly fled, banging the door to, as a sort 
of barrier between herself and the laugh- 
ing goblin. 

It may be easily imagined with what 
feelings Dame Margaret received this ac- 
count. There was something of fear, and 
more of irritation mingled with excited 



curiosity, in her voice as she dispatched a 
second message by Annette, her favourite 
maid, who was specially employed about 
her own person. This renewed summons 
was full of authority, and dignified resent- 
ment, proportioned to the confidential cha- 
racter of the person bearing it. — " Tell the 
young woman," she said, " that Dame 
Margaret Trevor, the lady of this mansion, 
requires the immediate presence of her 
nameless guest. If she have no respect for 
the hostess, who affords her an unwilling 
asylum, she at least owes the duty of 
youth to my grey hairs." 

Annette had no great fancy for this mis- 
sion, which, as it implied offence to the 
object of it, might not be altogether with- 
out peril to herself. But there was no 
choice, and besides she had naturally more 
courage, though not less superstition, than 
her companions. Down, therefore, she 
went, when, if she found nothing to try 
her boldness of spirit, she saw quite enough 
to astonish her, with all her previous ex- 
perience of the little damsel's vagaries. 
Was the Pale Lady sad for the past, or 
doubtful of the future ? neither the one nor 
the other ; she was dancing away as if the 
spirit of some frantic marabout had possessed 
her, at every bound almost touching the 
ceiling, and whirling round like the little 
motes that dance in the sun-beams. No- 
thing, that Annette could say, availed to 
stop her even for a moment ; and when, as 
a last resource, she seized the hand of the 
emphatic dancer, so far from being able to 
stay her flight, she was herself borne along 
in the same giddy round, much after the 
manner of a straw caught up and tossed 
about by a whirlwind. In the midst of all 
this hurly-burly, entered Dame Margaret, 
whose impatience could no longer endure 
the delay opposed to her curiosity. Her 
presence gave a new turn to the scene. A 
stranger would have fancied that he saw a 
merry school-girl detected in some forbid- 
den game of Tomps by the unexpected ap- 
pearance of her mistress, so suddenly did 
the Pale Lady break off the dance, and so 
motionless did she stand, after having dropt 
a profound courtesy to Dame Margaret. 
In the meanwhile, the unlucky Annette, 
released from the supporting hold of her 
companion, plumped down at once upon 
the floor, where she sat with her clothes 
carefully drawn over her feet, the very 
image of comical despair. 

" What is the meaning of these witch* 
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Saturnalia ! " said the old lady, her angry 
glances wandering from the one to the 
other of the delinquents. " Are we alj 
mad, I ask?" 

" It is the full of the moon," replied the 
little damsel, with malicious gravity ; " yet 
I would fain hope for the best. You feel 
not giddier than you are wont, dear lady?" 

" I sent] to request your presence," said 
Dame Margaret, not perceiving, or not 
choosing to notice, the lurking malice of 
this tender inquiry. " Perhaps, now that 
the dancing mood is over, you will be 
pleased to follow me to my chamber, where 
we may have some private conference on 
matters that touch your repute as a Chris- 
tian maiden." 

" It is too late," said the Pale Lady, 
laughing. 

" Too late V exclaimed the elder dame. 

" Too late," repeated the Pale Lady — 
and then sang, or rather chanted, with a 
look of peculiar archness, — 

The word has been spoken, 
The magical token ! 
And the mirror is broken. 
Hoo ! har, bar !— boo ! 

The repetition of this familiar witch- 
burthen sounded to the orthodox ears of 
Lady Margaret little better than actual 
blasphemy. She was perfectly confounded, 
and, before she could find either breath or 
sense to reply, in rushed the abigail who 
had been left in the chamber of the mirror, 
wringing her hands and exclaiming in a 
voice of terror, " Oh, my lady ! my lady ! 
— it's not my fault — pray be not angry 
with me — it 's not my fault." 

" What is not your fault?" said Dame 
Margaret. " Speak out plainly, child — or 
has the madness seized you too, who used 
to be so reasonable ? " 

" The mirror, my lady ! — the mirror ! 
it is broken — dashed into a thousand 
pieces, and not a piece so large as a silver 
groat." 

" How strange ! " exclaimed the little 
damsel in a tone of earnestness, by no 
means usual with her. " I did but play 
upon you when I hinted that the glass was 
broken, and, lo you now! — Cassandra 
herself could not have prophesied to better 
purpose. Rightly says the proverb, Many 
a true word is spoken in jest." 

There was something in the glance of 
her eye strangely at variance with her 
words and with the tone in which they 
were uttered. It jarred most unpleasantly 



on the nerves of Dame Margaret. And 
now it would have been naturally supposed 
that the old lady, bigotted and fearful as 
she was, would have taken measures with- 
out delay for ridding the house of so ambi- 
guous a being. And such, indeed, for a while 
seemed to be her purpose. The servants 
were ordered to quit the room, and, as 
their curiosity still kept them, listners at 
the door, they could hear her voice loud in 
anger, though the thick oak would not 
allow them to distinguish the precise im- 
port of every word. Then, as usual, came 
the sound of the lute, the little damsel's 
weapon of defence against all assaults, and 
which by half the household was supposed 
to be a talisman, no less powerful in 
charming men's ears than the Syren's voice 
of old. In a very few minutes its melody 
had so effectually lulled the storm, that, 
on peeping through the keyhole, they saw 
her seated on a low stool, her head in 
the lap of dame Margaret, who looked 
down upon her with a smile of unwonted 
benevolence, while the withered hands 
played tremblingly with her dark ringlets, 
and smoothed their cluster from a brow 
and temples that shone more dazzlingly 
white than ever. 

" Now the saints defend us !" exclaimed 
the peeping abigail ; " if ever fairy danced 
by moonlight, there 's one hid in the body 
of that lute this blessed moment." 

" I ever said so," replied the other. 

And away they both hurried, partly in 
the fear lest a longer stay might betray 
them as listeners, and not less, it may be 
presumed, from a liberal spirit of commu- 
nication, that could not remain satisfied 
till the rest of the household were as well 
acquainted with the whole story as them- 
selves. 

It will be asked what had become of Sir 
Hugh while Ivy Hall was thus being turned 
topsy turvy by the frolics of his nameless 
prote'ge. At first he had treated her as a 
child, seeming to take no little delight in 
her wild pranks; but it was soon evi- 
dent that the child had grown a woman 
to his imagination, and in his altered man- 
ners towards her a shrewd spectator might 
have inferred that the Hall was likely ere 
long to have a new mistress* This pas- 
sion, as sudden as it was vehement, was 
attributed to the magic influence of the 
lute, though it seemed that Sir Hugh had 
been equally able to captivate the Pale Lady 
without any such advantage. She loved 
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him with no less ardour ; and, what might 
not have been so easily anticipated, made 
little scruple of showing it after her own 
wayward fashion, teazing and pleasing him 
in about an equal measure. Often it would 
happen that she exceeded even the endur- 
ance of a lover, and his wrath would settle 
down into a sullen mood that boded a de- 
termined rupture. On such occasions she 
always had recourse to her lute, which 
never failed to do its work, the shadows 
flying from his brow like mists before the 
sun when it breaks out from the clouds of 
April. 

It will hardly be supposed that so keen- 
sighted a personage as Dame Margaret was 
all this time ignorant of a love-affair passing 
thus immediately under her eyes. How 
indeed should she be, when one of the 
parties at least took so little pains to con- 
ceal it ? But her wrath smouldered 
quietly enough among the embers while 
there was a chance that it might end, like 
half the affairs of this kind, in vapour, for 
she was too prudent to provoke a different 
catastrophe by unseasonable opposition. 
" Say nothing," — thus would she argue it 
in her own mind, — " say nothing, and this 
little spark will go out of itself, when a 
puff of breath from me would kindle it 
into a flame. I must be silent?" Silent 
she was accordingly, refraining from words 
good or evil, though, as might be expected, 
6uch an excess of discretion cost her much 
heart-burning, 'till one day Sir Hugh gave 
her notice in due form that it was his inten- 
tion to marry the little damsel; then indeed 
she made herself ample amends for all her 
past forbearance, and poured forth such a 
storm of wrath on the devoted head of Sir 
Hugh that might well have excused him 
had he deviated from his purpose. But all 
in vain. It is so easy to maintain a reso- 
lution when it happens to be in perfect 
consonance with our own desires. Women, 
however, do not so lightly give up any 
scheme it may once please them to take 
into their heads, even when it does not 
come recommended, as in the present in- 
stance, by the semblance at least of sound 
policy. Finding her son inflexible, to a 
degree that baffled all her powers of per- 
suasion, she could only attribute an obsti- 
nacy so unusual with him, to the influence 
of magical practices. It was clear that the 
Pale Lady had cast a spell over him, and 
where could the secret source of the charm 
be better sought for than in the lute, the 



potency of which had been made apparent 
to every one of the household ? To destroy 
the instrument then was to take the fang 
from the adder, and accordingly it was in 
her own mind doomed to destruction with 
the first opportunity. When this would 
offer itself was another question, for the 
lute was the little maiden's constant com- 
panion, at home and abroad, on foot and on 
horseback, nor was she ever observed to 
put it from her except on one particular 
occasion, that recurred but once a month. 
This was on the full of the moon, when 
she never failed to find some pretence for 
walking alone in the neighbouring forest. 
At such times it was always remarked that 
she grew sadder and sadder as the day de- 
clined ; her eyes would fill with tears, and 
she would gaze on Sir Hugh, when she 
thought herself unnoticed, with the anxious 
looks of one who was about to part from a 
near and dear friend for ever. The motives 
for these nightly wanderings none could 
discover, though there was no want of 
curiosity on the part of the inmates of Ivy 
Hall, who, to do them justice, had to the 
utmost extent of their courage exerted 
themselves to learn the secret. One or 
two of the boldest went so far, more than 
once, as to visit her supposed haunts on the 
following morning, when they found, or 
said they found, the print of feet, exactly 
corresponding to hers, in a certain planaa- 
guare, or round as it is sometimes called, a 
relique from the times of the Druids ; here, 
they had no doubt, she had been to meet 
the queen of the fairies, and obtain leave 
of absence for another month to dwell 
amongst the human mortals. In confirma- 
tion of this opinion, they remarked the 
wild joy she always evinced on her re- 
turn, and the liberality with which she 
scattered silver, — fairy silver no doubt, 
— amongst the servants. But the more 
popular belief was, that she went thither 
to worship the moon, from whom she re- 
ceived her power; and a cromlech, standing 
in an open part of the forest, was pointed 
out as the altar whereon she laid her 
monthly oblations. These offerings were 
supposed to be of an innocent nature, from 
the fashion of the altar; it consisted, ac- 
cording to the usual form of such monu- 
ments, of an upright stone, and a second 
mass placed upon it horizontally, the latter 
having a cross rudely cut inta it ; and hence 
it was inferred that sylph, or fairy, or 
whatever else the little maiden might be, 
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she could not belong to the evil spirits, 
since she was so familiar with the holy 
symbol. 

The moon had now come to the foil for 
the twelfth time since the eventful night 
that opened our tale, when Dame Margaret 
finally set about breaking the spell, as she 
deemed it, which had enthralled her son. 
By a coincidence, not perhaps very won- 
derful, seeing that kindred wits will jump 
together, Annette, the waiting-maid already 
mentioned, had her own plans of discovery 
reserved for this same evening. Having 
been more than once baffled by her fears, 
when attempting to follow the Pale Lady 
into the forest, she magnanimously re- 
solved, while yet the daylight lasted, to 
take up a secret position near the cromlech, 
thus flinging herself at once upon the peril 
that she was afraid to meet coolly. 

It was a close autumnal evening, and 
the thick sultry air hung heavily on the 
leaves and flowers, that seemed to droop 
despondingly beneath its weight, the gnats 
and water-flies swarmed upon the still face 
of the pools, and there was uneasiness as 
well as listlessness in the motions of the 
cattle. At times a pale flash of lightning 
would show itself far off in the horizon, 
and the thunder would mutter at distant 
intervals, but not a drop of rain fell, and 
not a blade of grass stirred. It would 
seem that even the Pale Lady, goblin or 
fairy as she was supposed to be, yet felt 
the influence of the hour, for, as she 
threaded the dingles and green alleys of 
the forest, there was none of the usual 
wild gaiety either in her subdued step 
or saddened features. The smile, that so 
seldom left her lips, was now absent ; her 
wonted song was hushed, her looks ex- 
pressed extreme anxiety, and ever and 
anon she would stop and lean against a 
broad -trunked oak, evidently not from 
weariness, but from reluctance to meet 
some dreaded object, to which she was 
of necessity advancing. But linger as she 
might, she at length reached the open 
glade, in the middle of which stood the 
cromlech, with a flood of yellow light 
poured down upon it, as if the Druid stone 
had some secret power of attraction, that 
drew the moonbeams to itself, while the 
sward about it lay in shadow. The heart 
of the fairy-wanderer, if fairy she was, 
beat fast as she neared the rugged pile, and 
her colourless cheek was tinted with that 
passing flush which hope lends when strug- 



gling for the mastery with fear. Again 
she paused, apparently to muster up reso- 
lution for the fated task, and then slowly 
resumed her onward march towards the 
cromlech. Annette, who saw every thing 
from her hiding-place behind a clump of 
trees, always vowed, in telling the tale, that 
she neither ran nor walked, but skimmed 
over the grass that waved beneath her 
feet as if it had been swept by the passing 
wind — " It was a strange sight," she would 
say, "to see the grass rippling in one 
narrow stripe, just like the sea when a 
squall walks over it, darkening and agitating 
its surface while all beyond the immediate 
influence of the fitful breeze remains un- 
ruffled." 

No sooner had the Pale Lady reached 
the cromlech than she became sensible of 
a branch of misletoe lying on the horizontal, 
or upper stone. If not a subject of sur- 
prize, it was evidently unwelcome to her, 
for in the moment of perceiving it she 
uttered a faint scream, and sank against 
the monument, trembling and exhausted, 
like one who has received a sudden shock. 
With reluctant hand, after a brief pause, 
she took up the branch, her tears dropping 
fast upon it, hesitated awhile, then broke 
the stem in two and flung it from her as if 
it had been a serpent to sting and poison. 
It would seem that the storm, which had 
been so long gathering, had reserved itself 
to this particular moment ; a loud peal of 
thunder, rolling from one end of the 
heavens to the other, gave the signal, when 
down it came in all its fury, the rain 
pouring, the blast howling, and the light- 
ning wrapping the earth for many seconds 
together in one continued blaze. Then 
followed a longer, sharper crash, like the 
groan of convulsed nature, and in the next 
instant a thunder-bolt flew hurtling through 
the air, and shivered the cromlech into a 
thousand pieces. Annette stopt to see no 
more. With a speed proportioned to her 
terror, she ran back to Ivy Hall, dashed by 
the astonished household, and hurried into 
the presence of her mistress for protection. 
But Dame Margaret had in the mean time 
met with her own proper causes of alarm, 
and to all appearance was as much in need 
of comfort as her terrified dependent. She 
stood gazing on the broken lute, her usually 
pale face yet paler from the workings of 
fear, her eyes dilated, and her aged limbs 
shaking in every joint. The ejaculations of 
Annette, neither low nor few, failed for a 
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time to withdraw her attention from the 
ruins of the supposed talisman, and, when 
she did become sensible of the handmaiden s 
presence, it was only to give way to those 
feelings which had hitherto held her 
speechless. 

" Dreadful ! " was her first exclamation ; 
" surely it was the going out of the fiend 
himself! Beata Maria, ora pro nobis — 
ora pro nobis ! " — And she crossed herself 
repeatedly and fervently. 

" Now, all the saints be good unto us ! " 
re-echoed Annette, her own previous terror 
visibly augmented by the fears of her mis- 
tress, though she was unable to guess the 
precise cause of them. —"The saints be 
good unto us ! " 

" They have been," cried Dame Mar- 
garet ; "they have been. But reach me a 
chair; this shock has rudely shaken my 
old limbs, and I can stand no longer. The 
holy Virgin — blessed be her name ! — was 
with me, or I must have died on the spot. 
Awful times, Annette — awful times. The 
world grows worse as it grows older, and 
heaven alone knows what it all will end 
in ; but whatever it may be, thank God 
I shall not live to see it. I shall be safe 
in that home where the wicked cease to 
trouble." 

" In the name of all that's terrible, what 
has happened ?" exclaimed Annette. 

"What indeed, girl! Oh, it was an 
awful moment when I dashed the accursed 
lute to pieces, and, with uplifted cross and 
counted beads, adjured him to fly — him, 
the unholy one, who had so long housed 
wkhin it. Wot you, child, who it was 
that lent the strings their melody, witching 
all ears and hearts, that we none of us 
were the masters of our own will? — 
Apollyon, child — Apollyon ! Ah ! it is a 
wonder that my brain and sight still hold, 
and that my tongue can tell it to you." 

Dame Margaret placed her hands to her 
forehead, as if she thought to still the 
inward pain by their pressure. The sym- 
pathizing Annette, forgetting at the mo- 
ment her own immediate cause of terror 
in anxiety for her mistress, burst into 
tears. 

" My dear lady ! " she cried ; " my dear 
lady, you are ill. Let me go for help. 
Shall I call the servants? — shall I call 
Sir Hugh? 

" Heed it not, my good Annette. It is 
a passing pang only, and, with the blessing 
of the saints, will soon be over. — Mother 
in heaven ! what now ? " 



This last exclamation was provoked by 
the loud yell of many voices from th6 
rooms below, announcing some general 
cause of terror. 

"Run, girl," continued the old lady; 
" learn what new mischance has happened 
to excite this fearful outcry." 

But Annette had no occasion to leave 
the room to gain this knowledge. A single 
glance through the window, which opened 
on the fields between the house and the 
Severn, was sufficient to show the cause of 
the uproar. 

" Merciful powers ! " she said, or rather 
shrieked. "See! see! — how the sparkles 
fly from his hoofs ! how the flames stream 
from the creature's red nostrils ! " 

"Who? What?" exclaimed the old 
lady. 

" How they fly ! — and the lightning flies 
after them, flash upon flash — it's aimed at 
them— only at them — and passes over the 
trees without scorching a single leaf." 

" Who? What?" reiterated Dame Mar- 
garet in the very agony of fear. " Speak 
out, girl ; tell me all— tell me at once, for 
I feel my senses are fast leaving me." 

" Apollyon ! the great fiend ! — he rides 
off with the Pale Lady — there's not a 
speck of white on the black horse that 
carries them." 

With that irresistible impulse, which 
often compels our attention to objects of 
dread or loathing, Dame Margaret tottered 
forward to the window, and beheld the 
Pale Lady flying, or carried off, her clothes 
drenched with rain, and her loose hair 
streaming to the tempest. The speed of 
the coal-black horse outstripped the wind, 
and the rider, who bestrode him, appeared 
in the uncertain light to be of colossal 
stature. Their course lay for a few seconds 
along the banks of the Severn, but suddenly, 
amidst the renewed rattling of thunder 
and the howling of wind, one long con- 
tinued flash of the broadest and reddest 
lightning blazed about them, and in the 
next moment the horse was seen with his 
riders in the midst of the boiling waters. 
Then came a loud shriek of agony from 
the maiden, followed by a yell so fierce 
and unearthly, that both the watchers in- 
stinctively closed their eyes in terror. It 
was an instant — only an instant — and, when 
they again looked out, nothing was visible 
on the river but the white foam of the 
angry billows. 
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Such is the accredited tradition of the 
Pal* Lady, as I received it from the 
old servants of the family, and as it had 
been handed down to them from father to 
son through many generations. I must 
not, however, conceal the fact of there 
having been another version of the story, 
less allied to the marvellous, yet, perhaps, 
not a whit more real. According to this 
gloss, Sir Robert Lonsdale was the mid- 
night visitor, who, being compelled to fly 
from England by the tyranny of Queen 
Mary, could find no better way of dis- 
posing of his daughter than by entrusting 
her to the care ot his young friend, Sir 
Hugh Trevor. That this gentleman pro- 
fessed the Roman Catholic faith was rather 
an advantage than otherwise, inasmuch as 
it ensured the sanctity of the asylum, 
while hitf well-known spirit of toleration 
gave promise of his being a warm and 
efficient protector. The little damsel, thus 
unceremoniously introduced into Ivy Hall, 
was of a lively, if not a wayward, temper, 
and from the habits of a spoiled childhood, 
as well as from natural inclination, apt to 
indulge in whatever might happen to be 
the caprice of the moment. With such a 
disposition, the general belief of the house- 
hold in her supernatural qualities delighted 
her beyond measure, as affording ample 



scope for the enacting of those wild pranks, 
in which she ever found too much gratifi- 
cation. As to her lute and song, there was 
indeed a magic in them, but it was the 
natural magic belonging to matchless skill, 
and a voice of such extraordinary sweetness 
as rarely tohave been equalled. Hermonthly 
visits to the cromlech were, if this version 
might be believed, the result of a previous 
compact with her father, who, when he 
had taken the requisite order abroad for 
her commodious abode there, was to signify 
his return by depositing a branch of misletoe 
oh the Druid stone. The circumstance 
of the black horse plunging into the Severn, 
in which both steed and riders were lost, 
might be sufficiently accounted for by sup- 
posing that the sudden fury of the storm 
had startled the animal from his course, 
and urged him towards the Severn, which 
was at the time rendered as wild as any 
sea by a sudden hygre, or eagre, a name 
given in that county to designate the 
meeting of the sea-tide with the fresh- 
water current. 

Those, who like this explanation, may 
adopt it. For my part I stick to my old 
nurse's legend, and am ready to die upon 
it, that the Pale Lady was either a sylph 
or a fairy. 
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In a former article we surveyed the pre- 
sent state of contemporary criticism in its 
application to the department of literature 
now most sedulously cultivated ; we gladly 
turn from the subject to search for "fair 
fields and pastures new," leaving others to 
cultivate their own lands according to their 
pleasure or convenience. Indeed there is 
nothing so unpleasant or so hazardous as to 
criticise criticism; the surgeon fears the 
dissecting knife, the inquisitor dreads the 
rack, the hangman shudders at the rope, 
but the fears of all put together faintly 
exemplify the repugnance with which a 
critic regards the possibility of his becom- 
ing the subject of his own art. This ner- 
vous apprehension leads him to discover 
inuendos where none were designed, per- 
sonal satire in the widest generalities, and 
a secret purpose where all the intentions 
are on the surface. The madman who 



believed that a battery was opened upon 
him when the soldiers fired blank cartridge 
on a rejoicing day, the smuggler who 
thought that Rowland Hill personally in- 
sulted him by preaching against breaches 
of the revenue law, the voter in a small 
borough who runs away when the words 
" bribery" and " corruption" are mentioned, 
scarcely exceed in this diseased state of 
apprehensiveness those who have wielded 
the literary knout or applied the cautery. 
This is the monomania of criticism, and we 
gladly turn away from topics that may 
excite manifestations of the insanity. 

We have more than once called attention 
to the aphorism that " the perfection of 
fiction r is truth." In other words, " fiction 
is the general, and fact the individual, truth." 
When a statistician tells us that three and 
one fourth marriages tajce place annually 
in a particular district, he speaks a fiction, 
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because no fractional marriages take place 
there, or any where else; but he at the 
same time announces an abstract truth, 
because the fraction disappears when the 
law is applied to the mass of the population. 
Now, in a less exclusive sense, all fictions 
are subject to statistical laws; there are 
very wide limits of error, but still there 
•are limits ; the calculus of probabilities is 
applied to the measure and effects of action, 
of feeling, and even of emotion, as well as to 
the duration of life. The forms of fiction 
eeem to vary in a fixed succession, but its 
order has never been investigated. Ballads, 
odes, epics, the drama, imaginative fictions, 
and fictions of real, life follow each other in 
the same order in almost every country. 
This seems to have been strongly felt by 
Jules Janin, whose article on French lite- 
rature is a specimen of the kind of criticism 
we should gladly see naturalized in this 
country*. It is not merely a report of 
progress, but a guide to advancement, and 
this result has followed from the critic's 
directing his attention to species rather than 
individuals, and establishing principles by a 
judicious and copious induction. 

The historical romance has scarcely yet 
been brought fairly within the grasp of cri- 
ticism ; we know the laws of the epic, of 
the drama, of the ode, and even the sonnet ; 
all parties in these instances can appeal to 
the law and to the testimony — hath not 
Aristotle written the law of such tenures 
on Parnassus ? Is not Longinus the poet's 
Blackstone ? Have not both been followed 
by compilers of commentaries and reports 
that would more than rival a lawyers 
library ? But where are we to search for 
the code of novel-writing? In what ex- 
chequer, save that of a publisher, is the 
standard preserved for the measurement of 
romance ? Nay, have we yet determined 
whether there should be one 'standard or 
many? Is it quite sure that Attila and 
Jack Brag should appear in the same cate- 
gory, and that Lady Morgan's Princess 
should bear company with the Adventures 
of a Donkey? To be sure a whimsical 
analogy may be found between the Hun 
aspiring to rule the Roman empire, and the 
Goth to lead the world of fashion, and the 
exuberant fancy of James may be matched 
by the rich fun of Hook ; but the classifi- 
cation of the Princess with the Donkey 
would excite shouts of laughter from Caith- 
ness to Cornwall, and the literary Linnaeus 

* See Athenaeum, 405 and 497. 
VOL. X. NO. VI. JUND, 1837. 



Would be more ridiculed than his illustrious 
prototype when he ranged man with the 
ape, the macoco, and the bat. Again, is 
Mrs. Gore a fit companion for Harriet 
Martineau, or Salathiel any relation to 
Rory O'More? The mere juxtaposition 
of the names precludes the necessity of 
argument; it is manifest that there are 
several distinct species of romance, and that 
the laws of one are wholly unsuited to the 
other. Fielding, who had a higher sense of 
his vocation than any of his successors, in- 
sisted that the novel should adhere strictly 
to epic laws, for that it was the legitimate 
successor of heroic poetry. His romance 
has, what we rarely find in works of the 
kind, a beginning, a middle, and an end, 
linked together by a logical deduction of 
adventure, and so far it adheres to an epic 
law. But Tom Jones is infinitely more a 
philosophic than a poetic romance, it is the 
condensation and summary of long personal 
experience; it is the logical statement of 
reflections made in years of passion and 
vicissitude. Doctor Blair and Monsieur 
Laharpe have attempted to deduce the laws 
of the novel from Tom Jones, as Aristotle 
did those of the epic from the Iliad, but 
they were assuming one of the rarest speci- 
mens as a type of the class, and their rules, 
if observed, would confine fiction to limits 
which would soon have been exhausted. 
Don Quixote, Gil Bias, and Tom Jones, 
belong not to the historical but to the phi- 
losophical class of fictions ; they are repre- 
sentations of manners at once in the shape 
of an apology and a satire, and when Sir 
Walter Scott referred to Fielding as his 
prototype, he assuredly erred most egre- 
giously. 

There is no philosophic purpose in any 
of the Waverley Novels, and little of 
logical sequence in the stories. Scott 
looked at his chronicle as the prophet 
viewed the skeletons in the valley of Jeho- 
shaphat, asking himself, " Can these dry 
bones live?" He resuscitated them that 
they should repeat the exploits of their 
lives, he brought them before us in gor- 
geous pageants; but we were invited to gaze, 
not to imitate. Janin (Athenaeum, No. 
497) says, " Romance erects itself into a 
legislator — into a politician — into an his- 
torian — sways men and rebukes them~ 
instructs them — moralizes to them— cor- 
rupts them." In this goodly array of de- 
partments, Scott can only claim the part of 
the historian ; but this is by no means one 
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of the least Influence and importance— the 
picturesque history must precede the philo- 
sophic, just as perception goes before reflec- 
tion. When we survey a gallery of portraits, 
we often feel that one painting is a poetic 
likeness an4 another philosophic, though 
we may find it very difficult to point out 
where are the peculiar traits that deter- 
mine either character. In comparing 
Scott's characters with 1 those depicted by 
Miss Edgeworth, the writer whom he most 
nearly resembles, we have just the difficulty 
that would occur in the picture gallery ; 
Scott fixes our attention to the facts of tlie 
portrait, Miss Edgeworth suggests the in- 
ferences. It is only by the comparison of 
writers nearly approaching to each other 
that we can definitely fix upon the pecu- 
liarities of each, especially as the domain 
of romance is so extensive, and as those 
who cultivated do not restrict themselves 
to the limits of schools. Janin justly 
says, " Romance meddles at once with the 
past, present, and future; busies itself 
about all things, lawful and unlawful'; 
marches by land and voyages by sea, and 
explores every tract beaten and unbeaten.'' 
This renders the task of classification one 
of no ordinary difficulty, and, as in some 
of the botanical and zoological systems, we 
run the risk of putting forward mere ac- 
cidents as essential differences. 

Fielding, Cervantes, and Le Sage, founded 
the personally-philosophic romance; we 
shall subsequently see that in all that con- 
stitutes his strength, Bulwer essentially 
belongs to their school* Scott is the head 
of the chronicle romance, which bears 
about the same relation to the former that 
Froissart does to Tacitus. James, Grattan, 
Fraser, and many others, belong also to the 
chronicle-school, they give us the poetry 
and not the philosophy of history, and rivet 
our attention to action rather than thought. 
Now it would be a very useless waste of 
time to determine the relative merits of 
these two departments, because that ques- 
tion will ever be decided by the taste, or, if 
you please, the caprice of the reader ; all 
that we mean to contend for is, that the 
rules of one should not be made a standard 
for the other. 

A strange, anomalous form of romance 
has long hovered between admiration and 
dislike ; critics have surveyed it as the 
prophet Balaam did the camp of Israel, and 
just as they were about to pronounce a 
curse, "have bussed it altogether." It is 



to this school that the following description 
of romance, by Janin, is most justly appli- 
cable : " where are the subjects that ro- 
mance has not handled ? The Middle Age, 
the Sixteenth century, Louis XIV., Louis 
XV., philanthropy and philosophy too, 
have been introduced into the romance, 
and domestic economy, and the gospel, and 
politics, and heaven and earth, the sea, and 
the infernal regions.'' The passionatelyi- 
imaginative school has done all this and 
more; Maturin in Ireland, D'Israeli in 
England, and Victor Hugo in France, have 
tried to fathom every abyss in the dark 
ocean of human feeling, and, at the same 
time, to soar up to every celestial influence 
that regulates its ebb and its flow; The 
mighty question of Destiny, the mysterious 
bearing of Fate upon Free Will, is as pre«- 
sent to their eyes as it was to those of the 
early Greek dramatists, but they have com- 
plicated the problem by die disturbing 
forces of impulse and emotion. Melmoth 
is now rarely read ; some critic, fonder of 
the jingle of words than of common sense, 
.called it " a mastery and a mystery," and 
as nobody could understand the criticism, 
it was inferred that nobody could under- 
stand the book. Ta this was added all the 
feeling of sentimental criticism, raising its 
petty outcry against intermixing the Hum- 
ble with the Beautiful, and the Ludicrous 
with the Terrific, as since has been done 
by the reviewers of Hoffman's Devils 
Elixir, and Victor Hugo's Notre Dame. 
But in that very mysterious agency which 
we all feel, in the appearance of unbidden 
spirits " from the vasty deep" of the soul, 
the passions and their objects come thus 
perpetually blended, and the fairest phan- 
tom aroused by the spell of Destiny, when 
embraced, turns to a skeleton in our arms. 
If there be minds in which the deeply con* 
templative is united with the highly imagi- 
native character, the problem of Fate and 
Free Will, either as it affects the individual 
or as it affects the mass, is present to them 
as a chaos of incongruities and inconsisten- 
cies. There are brute Strength and Force; 
nailing a suffering Deity to the Caucasus, 
and indomitable will rising superior to suf- 
fering ; there are the daughters *>f ocean, 
the most lovely creations that ever poetry 
called into life, and the vulture eternally 
preying on the vitals. There are, as in 
Notre Dame, the tyrant indulging- the 
rabid cruelties of freakish despotism, and 
the burgher looking forward to a glorious 
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futurity for humanity. Even that most 
harrowing scene inr Melmoth, the straggle 
between Love and the last agonies of Hun- 
ger, has nothing revolting; like the Pro* 
metheus of JEsohylus, or the Ugolino of 
Dante, it overwhelms, but it does not 
disgust. 

Maturin and Victor Hugo have been 
reviled unceasingly for their portraitures of; 
physical suffering; we should like to ask 
those critics in what other way does Fatje 
exercise its mastery over the will ? Was 
mental agony the chief torture of Ugolino 
in his dungeon, or was it the means of his 
horrible revenge ? - Was the Promethean, 
vulture a less gross and palpable engine of 
torture than the brodequin applied to Es- 
meralda, or the convent vault in which 
Maturing lovers were enclosed. But to be 
sure these worshipful critics could find no 
parallel for such passages in Sir Walter 
Scott; it never occurred to them that the 
great Scottish novelist had a far different 
object from Maturin or Hugo; he was 
limited to the outward and the visible ; 
they grappled with the inward and the 
spiritual; they showed that though mind 
exercises a supremacy over matter, there 
are conditions of the problem under which 
matter becomes the master of mind. 

The evening before the publication of 
Pelham, Bulwer was known only as a 
clever man of fashion ; before another sun 
had set he was the founder of a new school 
of romance. In his first essay, Falkland, 
he had shewn a desire to unite the passion- 
ate imaginative style with the personal phi- 
losophic, more after the fashion of Godwin 
than of Fielding. In Pelham he discovered 
that his true vocation was an analysis of the 
philosophy of aristocratic life. Like Field- 
ing, he brought to his task the experience 
of feeling and of thought, in addition to a 
keenness and closeness of observation, such 
as Moliere shews in his satiric comedies. 
The last quality procured for the novel the 
designation of the manual of dandyism ; it 
was quoted by a herd as Mussulmans quote 
the Koran, or Popes the decrees of the 
Council of Trent. What was rather more 
provoking was, that the great bulk of 
readers resolved to regard this picture of the 
aristocracy, not as such a portraiture as 
Juvenal or Moliere would have drawn, but 
as a very serious code of laws for obtaining 
that state of exclusiveness and indifference 
which court poets and philosophers from 
the days of Augustus to those of William 
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IV. have described as the consummation 
of human enjoyment ; 

Not to admire is all the art I k now j 

TO make men happy, and to keep them so. 

8ueh readers have condemned the episode 
of Sir Reginald Glanville as an impertinence, 
and, sooth to say, the Adventures with 
which the is connected seem to us incon- 
sistent with the proper object of the work. 
Its design was to show the means by which 
"exclusive. elegance" might be attained, 
with a philosophic appreciation ofthe worth 
of such a state.r When first the work was 
projected* it was on the cards that Pelham 
should have been to dandyism what Don 
Quixote is ,to chivalry— but the author 
"changed his hand and checked his pride," 
and has left to Mrs. Gore the office of Cer- 
vantes to the aristocracy. 

There are those who regard Pelham as a 
national rather than a fashionable por- 
traiture ; but England has no national school 
of romance, such as is possessed by the 
Scotch, but more especially by the Irish. 
It is usual to attribute this to the more 
poetic temperament of our brethren in " the 
land of the west/' but it arises from extrin- 
sic circumstances. There is in Ireland a 
perfect separation of parties and castes, 
which permits the peculiarities of each to 
be developed ; feudalism is not yet extinct, 
the serf and the suzerain may still be seen 
in broad contrast ; the very best of the vas- 
sals display some portion of the cunning 
that belongs to slavery, and the very worst 
retains some of the" lightsome gaiety ever 
manifested by these who have nothing to 
lose ; among the lords, too, there is none 
so good as not to let the pride of ascend- 
ancy peep out at some time in an offensive 
shape, and none so bad as to forget that it 
is occasionally necessary to mollify the 
haughtiness of caste. 

Rory O'More is as faithful a delineation 
as any portrait that Mr. Lover has ever 
painted; and Somerset House contains 
striking proofs of his fidelity, not only to 
the outward forms of life, but "to the mind 
and music breathing from a face." Under 
the humorous features of Rory there lurks 
a mass of good sense and' sound philosophy 
worthy the attention of the philanthropist 
and the legislator. There is a lurking 
wisdom in the blunders of the hero, there 
is a deep meaning in his wildest jests. The 
Spectator judiciously observes that the 
novel has a political tendency, but thn 
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arises simply from its perfect truth and 
strict adherence to nature. We need not 
quote from a hook now in every hody's 
hands, hut we shall try to shew how far 
this publication has enlarged the sphere of 
Action and what suggestions it affords for 
further progress. 

The first reflection naturally suggested 
by the perusal of Rory O'More, is that 
" the annals of the poor" are neither so 
short nor so simple as Gray imagined. 
Passion finds its way into the cottage as 
well as the palace ; faction distracts the 
village not less than the metropolis ; cir- 
cumstances—and what are circumstances; 
hut destiny ?— circumstances control the 
actions of the peasant with the same force 
that Fate hound Prometheus to submit to 
the will of Jupiter. It may be observed 
as a shrewd instance of Lover's skill in 
moral analysis, that he detects family- 
pride in the elements that constitute the 
noblest part of his hero's character; the 
peasant toiling for his daily bread does not 
forget that he is sprung from ancestors 
over whose tombs monsters have been 
builded. And this trait, resting if you 
please on a prejudice, works out a phi- 
losophic truth, not the less forcible for 
being indistinctly stated, that to increase 
self-respect is the best means of raising 
the character of an individual, a class, 
or a nation. Throughout the entire work, 
Rory's chief claim to our sympathy is his 
constant exhibition of respect for himself. 

A second important lesson is, that re- 
spect for the law, and respect for law, are 
things of a very different nature ; Lord 
Kedesdale used to say .that in Ireland there 
were two laws, one for the rich and one 
for the poor, both equally bad in their na- 
ture and worse in their administration; 
Rory adds to his lordship's account the 
more important fact, that under such cir- 
cumstances the peasants formed a code for 
themselves, and submitted to it with an 
implicit obedience, such as could scarcely 
be found in any other quarter of the 
globe. It is this law of opinion that arms 
the priest with his cudgel and sends him 
to disperse faction-fights ; it is this law of 
opinion that has made the Catholic clergy 
an efficient police force ; but it is also this 
law of opinion that renders the law an 
inoperative mockery. In every page of this 
work, there is a distinct exhibition of the 
feet, which Sir John Davies published two 
centuries ago, that no nation loved impar- 



tial justice better than the Irish. It is only 
because the law does not fulfil its duties, 
that a nation devises a wild law of its own. 
This portion of Rory's history is eminently 
suggestive ; it is applicable to more coun- 
tries than Ireland, to more eras than 1798 ; 
Cade's mob hanged the clerk of Chatham 
for the same reason that Rockites card a 
process-server; learning in one case and 
law in the other became instruments of 
oppression. 

These views may be regarded as political* 
but they have no connection with party ; 
they belong to that class of truths which 
only need to be stated to meet ready assent, 
and which, perhaps, for that very reason 
are the most neglected. 

In a more literary point of view Lover 
has given a new form to humorous delinea- 
tion; he has shown that even in the/ 
broadest farce philosophic truth: may be 
insinuated, and, like Hood, he puts a strong 
argument in the shape of a merry jest : 
even the extravaganza of the two gridiron* 
while it tests the strength of the sides fur- 
nishes matter for reflection ; the mistakes 
of Rory are made subservient to exhibiting- 
the national character of the Irish peasant, 
and the moral circumstances by which it is 
formed. You feel that it is the portraiture 
of generous impulse, capable of being suc- 
cessfully directed to the noblest objects; 
and every sentence, however comic, directly 
suggests one of the moral causes by which 
Rory's noble propensities are nurtured, 
restrained, or perverted. 

We envy not those whose hearts remain 
untouched by the domestic pictures of 
More's humble cottage and Kathleen > 
quiet hearth. The scene in which the 
widow Regan extracts from her daughter 
the secret of her love for Rory, is one of 
the most beautiful pictures of purity of 
affection that has ever been drawn. It 
lingers in the mind like a reminiscence of 
early innocence, "a light of other days;* 
there is a delicate softness in every touch, 
that whispers to the soul in those low but 
distinct tones which breathe from the 
JEolian harp, when the almost impercept-* 
ible breeze sweeps its strings. 

Lover has added the purely natural ta 
the national school of Irish romance, and. 
has thus enlarged the domain of fiction ; 
his peasants are simply peasants; they, 
neither think nor speak above their staw 
tion. 

There is some difficulty in assigning 1 
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ftory O'More to any fixed ckuw; it is 
historical in time, national in place, cos- 
tume, and manner ; sentimental as well as 
comic in its style. We, however, think 
that its essential characteristic is life-por- 
traiture, and this fixes it to the same rank 
in romance that Crahhe holds in poetry. 

America has recently sent a fair quota 
to the stock of life-portraiture, both in the 
national and historical novels. It is an- 
gular to speculate on the causes that have 
made some of these eminently successful, 
and some total failures, at our side of the 
water. Major Jack Downing, Colonel 
Crocket, and Slick the Watch-maker, are 
too local in their political allusions, and 
even in their wit, to enjoy extensive fame, 
for some jokes are like wines of very 
delicate flavour, they can only be relished 
in the place where they have been manu- 
factured. But Miriam Coffin is a fiction 
depicting so faithfully a state of society 
wholly new to readers in Europe, and so 
clearly showing the circumstances which 
led to its formation, that we are surprised 
to find it so little known. In every case 
where we find a' novel portraying any 
peculiar phrase of humanity popular, we 
shall find that the chief element of its 
success is the skill with which the writer 
points out the circumstances by which that 
phase of character was moulded. The 
predestination of circumstances is, and ever 
will be, an insuperable difficulty to meta- 
physicians, for its complete investigation is 
impossible; but to a certain extent it 
forms part of our every-day experience, 
and the novelist has, therefore, to take his 
stand somewhere between the philosopher 
and the man of ordinary reflection. Brock- 
edon Brown took, perhaps, too deep a 
view of the philosophy, though he is far 
less metaphysical than Godwin; and on 
that account his novels are less known 
on this side of the water, than Cooper's or 
Miss Sedgewick's. But he was among 
the first who laboured to give America a 
national novel, and it will be far from 
creditable to his countrymen if his name 
be permitted to fall into oblivion. 

The sentimental school of romance was 
always an exotic in England; Sterne ex- 
hausted all the patience that it could claim. 
It is rare to find any person who reads the 
Man of Feeling, or Julia de Roubigne ; and 
this arises from the mode in which he 
viewed the moral problem, which in our 
estimation must be regarded as the main 
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object of a romance that is destined to pro* 
duce any permanent effect. The predesti- 
nation of circumstances resisted by the 
energy of will is the real subject of the; 
drama of human existence, whether re* 
garded in fact or fiction. Mackenzie con* 
stantly preferred viewing this struggle in 
the mysterious workings of the conscience 
to the burning spectacle of external life ; 
he clings to the minute and delicate traits 
suggested by reflection, and he would not 
suppress one of these to make room for the 
palpable and tangible exhibitions which 
the spectacle of mankind on the great 
theatre of existence brings before us. His 
drama of The Spanish Father reveals the 
secret of the weakness of his novels, the 
characters are mere ideal abstractions, 
which should never have been clothed in 
flesh and blood. Had Mackenzie obeyed 
the advice of his friends, and written the 
literary history of the last century, he 
would have bequeathed to posterity pro* 
bably the finest specimen of social criti- 
cism; but psychology, so useful to the 
critic, is dangerous to the writer of ro- 
mance ; it gives a fixity to his conceptions 
which deprives them of all suggestive 
tendency. 

We have gone back to Mackenzie because 
we see that many modem writers have 
tried to unite the purely Sentimental ro- 
mance with the Historical and the National* 
They are surprised at their own failure, 
we should be astonished at their success : 
there are few whose memory registers the 
minor struggles of motive and feeling, con- 
sequently when exclusive prominence is 
given to these they strike us as absurd or 
ridiculous. Strictly speaking they are not 
unnatural, because the finer shades of 
feeling are as real as those more definitely 
marked, but they are unnatural when 
assigned as prominent motives of action; 
at best they can only be the germ of 
motive, the first spring to impulse, but it 
requires a strong exertion of feeling to 
produce a portion of reminiscence, and no 
man will recognize motive in an unre* 
membered impulse. 

We have gone lightly over a variety of 
schools and styles of romance, because any 
induction to be valuable must be copious. 
In our rapid survey, we have intimated 
that the error of criticism has been the 
application of special standards to romance, 
and that our first duty must.be to determine 
what in the general principle on which 
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romance is, founded. It seems to ua that 
this principle is the exposition of a meta- 
physical problem, the struggle between the 
predestination of circumstances, and the 
energy of the will* The historical novelist 
regulates his circumstances by time, the 
national novelist by place ;> the consistency 
of the romance depends upon the authorls 
adherence .to the, form in which he has 
stated the question ; his. depth results from 
the greater or less abstraction of the ele- 
ments with. which, he works— ^finally his 
school is determined by the form, hot by 
the nature of his subject, and his success 
will be proportioned to the clearness of his 
perception of the problem,: and his •adhe- 
rence to the mathematical law* of its de- 
velopment. , If this principle be established, 
it follows that there is a philosophy of 
romance as well as a philosophy of history, 
and that fiction is as subject to fixed laws 
as fact. If this should appear a strange 
assertion, we beg the reader to remember 
that fiction after all is but a generalisation 
of fact, and that if there be laws to regulate 
the individual instances, there must also be 
laws to regulate the generalities. 

In stating the result of our analysis we 
have preferred a general view of the ques- 
tion to close logical reasoning, because we 
have felt that the subject is one within 
every body's grasp, and that it would be 
injuring the simplicity of, truth to invest 
it with pedantic forms ; but the philosophy 
of romance, embracing the establishing of 



our principles and their application to sound 
criticism, will, require a more definite inves- 
tigation, and for this purpose we intend to 
take up some of the best of our modern 
novels both foreign and native, and shew 
hy direct analysis that they are in their 
excellencies conformable to the principle* 
we have enunciated, and in their defects 
departures from thattStandard* 

The duty of criticism being in our view 
to suggest advancement as well as report 
progress, we have turned' our attention tor 
romance, because it is in that path litera- 
ture advances most steadily in the present 
day. We have opened a path for our- 
selves ; we cannot, hide from ourselves that 
ij is one of no ordinary difficulty,! and that 
many impediments remain to be removed; 
But we began this paper by saying,<that in 
condemning schools of criticism we blame 
the circumstances that led to their forma- 
tion, not the individuals by whom they 
were founded. We claim' the same indulv 
gence for ourselves ; if weary of the uncer- 
tainty and unsteadiness of modem criticism 
we have sought out fixed principle ; if tired 
of seeing one review praise and another 
condemn without reference to any inteUi-* 
gible rule for the praise or the censure, we 
have sought to discover a standard, let us 
be allowed the merit of honest purpose in 
our research ; if. we succeed we shall have 
erected a land-mark to guide — if we fail we 
shall have kindled a beacon to warn future 
navigators on the ocean of criticism. 
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The Reverend Matthew Padstow, at the 
termination of the fiftieth year of his age, 
was hearty, healthy, round and rosy. 
Perfectly contented was he with his little 
rectory and the proceeds thereof, with his 
good dame Catherine, their daughters 
Catherine and Anna. Maria, and their son 
Matthew. With his parishioners he was 
always on the best of terms, and ever was 
he a welcome guest at the tables of the 
neighbouring gentry. t Thus, as he re- 
marked with becoming < gratitude, "the 
lines had fallen to him in pleasant places." 
But it had not jbeen always thus,* for, in 
the earlier part s>f his clerical career* Ins 
duties were exercised within the limits of 
wooden walls, and, as a chaplain in the 
-royal' navy, he saw .many strange scenes 



and wonderful sights upon the face of the 
mighty deep, and went ashore and gaped 
about various strange places in various 
parts of the world* 

Thus it came, to pass that when the war 
was at an end, he felt perfectly convinced (as 
many others are with much less reason) 
that he "knew the world;" and so, on 
the attainment of preferment, he cast 
anchor in the haven prepared for him, 
and, with a contented mind, resolved to do 
his duty and live i& peace and good will 
with all mankind. Consequently he mar- 
ried, and, in due course, became>' the father 
of two daughters and a son; and time 
glided smoothly along for the term of 
twenty years without any other remarkable 
events jn the even teuour of his way* 
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Then, in hi* fifty-first year, "a change 
came o'er the spirit of his dream" of 
quietude. His dear Catherine, ever before 
so placid, so affectionately assiduous for 
nig comfort, even as though she had no 
other will or wishes f hut his— she, the 
wife -of his bosom, hinted what appeared 
to Mm strange matters concerning her 
daughters, then on the verge of woman- 
hood. And the sum and substance of her 
hints, which, soon assumed the form of 
lectures, was, that "the dear girls were 
buried alive in the retirement of a village, 
and, like flowers, 'breathing their fragrance 
in the desert air.' " 

The reverend Matthew sometimes listened 
patiently, and parried and endeavoured to 
postpone the question " sine die ; " and at 
xrther times, according to the locality of the 
debate or lecture, affected sleep; but, as 
some quaint old author has it, 

If woman wills, she will, you may depend ont; 
And if she wont, she wont, and there's an end on*t. 

So, to cut the matter short, the lady 
carried her point, and, after some months* 
preparation, the little family came to 
London, where the young folks " had the 
advantage" of masters of various profes- 
sions* and went about to see die lions, 
under the care of papa and mamma. 
Then, as the town began to fill, the 
worthy rector "fell in" with several old 
nautical and other friends, some of whom 
had, like himself, "got spliced" since they 
last met ; and of course their wives and 
daughters became acquainted with his wife 
and daughters, who consequently found 
themselves far from being alone in the 
midst of gaiety. Small family dinners and 
evening parties out and at home succeeded; 
but the fond mother did not consider 
Catherine and Anna Maria to have been 
completely " brought cart" till after a 
splendid ball and supper at the mansion 
of a noble admiral, with whom their father 
had formerly sailed. They were of the 
numerous class commonly called u pretty 
girls," and had tome to town with minds 
unsuspicious and -devoid of guile. A little 
tremulou8ne8S was not perhaps unbecoming, 
or without its effect, at the commencement 
of this memorable night, but new faces 
wver attract, and their noble host and his 
iudy showed them marked attention, so 
^ they were not neglected by "the dancing 
men." Perfect in the recent lessons of 
the. nnishingprefessor, they acquitted them- 



selves admirably ; and, frequently changing 
partners, of course each occasionally had 
to her lot some vain* or frivolous beau, 
striving to entertain her by complimentary 
exaggeration, to which, almost of course, 
she, at the moment, ' listened with unso- 
phisticated simplicity, dreaming of "mean- 
ings. never meant." - 

" They are the daughters of a very old 
and highly respected friend of his lord- 
ship," said the lady of the mansion to a 
noble inquirer. " It is long since I have 
seen him so delighted as when he took uf> 
the Reverend's eard. It seemed to recal 
pleasant recollections of past and more 
active days, which I suppose they have 
since talked over with some of their 'mess- 
mates,' who were forthwith summoned to 
meet him at dmner in what we call the 
admiral's cabin" 

" I like the demeanour of the family," 
observed an influential "lady patroness*' 
of the day, " unobtrusive, quiet— not awk- 
ward though* I will send them cards." 

So the little family, though "creating 
no sensation," and without dreaming them- 
selves to be lions, were soon fairly launched 
into fashionable life; and then the good 
easy rector often left his " womankind " to 
the care of their thousand new friends, 
and dined out about five times in the week 
with his own old friends, and enjoyed 
himself exceedingly. 

Perhaps- few persons' would be induced 
to try the experiment ; but, in his case, 
it was evident that twenty years of retire- 
ment had given a new zest for the pleasures 
of society. Smiling and old familiar feces 
met him at every turn, but none more 
hilarious than his own, insomuch that his 
beloved Catherine affirmed he appeared 
ten years younger than when they left 
home. She likewise was happy, for each 
passing day revealed to her eye some un- 
folding grace or accomplishment in the 
minds or persons of her daughters, which, 
•mayhap, others could not so clearly per- 
ceive. That a very material change had 
been wrought in their manners,' wishes, 
and wants was, however, evident to all; 
and certainly if the "lady patroness^ 
before mentioned had seen them four 
months after she pronounced them r t6 be 
"unobtrusive and quiet," she would have 
omitted those epithets. They were, thfe 
fond mother said, " so much improved, so 
full of life and spirit, so perfectly at home 
wherever they wen*, that it was quite de- 
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lightful to see them/* The fact was, that 
the poor girls had at first been dazzled and 
bewildered. The tempters, spoilers, and 
tormentors of Eve's daughters had buzzed 
about them, whispering into their ears 
flattery and soft nonsense, too much of 
which they believed, and so began gra- 
dually to fancy that they were by no 
means common persons, and at last that 
they "knew the world" as well, if not 
better, than their parents. Their secret 
councils and castle-building anticipations 
of the future might have amused a stranger, 
but would have caused their grandmother 
to believe their "heads were turned." But 
.we hasten to the result. 

The town had been gradually thinning 
> for some weeks, and the worthy rector 
was sitting one morning in a most un- 
usually excited state. Before him lay 
numerous papers, which he took up one 
after another, and as the last line of each 
met his eye, his cheeks became inflated, 
and, pursing up his mouth, he blew as 
though he was blowing a trumpet, and, 
ever ani anon, wiped the perspiration 
from his brows. The papers were trades- 
men's bills, and many of a description 
utterly incomprehensible to him; but, there 
they were, commencing with his name, 
and by him to be paid. On summing up 
their whole amount he sate for awhile as 
if paralyzed, leaning back in his chair, 
with his hands in his pockets. Then he 
started up and paced the room, blowing as 
though he had got something rather too 
hot in his mouth. And then he fell into 
"a brown study," not as to how "the 
ways and means" were to be raised (for 
his savings had been accumulating for 
years), but to discover what benefit he or 
his had derived from such prodigal ex- 
penditure. The result was far from satis- 
factory. So, according to the example of 
our common forefather, he laid the greater 
share of the blame upon his wife, acknow- 
ledging, however, that he was an egregious 
noodle for listening to her. 

"Could I but perceive one single ad- 
vantage!" he exclaimed. "Accomplish- 
ments ! nonsense i what's the use of your 
last quadrilles, fandangos, or whatever they 
call them, in the country ? Had either of 
the girls, but— ha I humph ! no chance of 
that." 

Here a servant entered, and, presenting 
a card with "Mr. Thomas Morley" printed 
thereon, said that the gentleman was 
waiting. 



" Shew him in," replied Mr. Padstow, and 
presently a remarkably fine young man, 
about two and twenty, made his appear- 
ance with a respectful modesty of demeanour 
very different from what our reverend had 
latterly observed in young gentlemen. 

The conversation that ensued was long 
and very gratifying to both parties. It 
seemed that Mr. Thomas Morley had met 
and danced and conversed with Miss 
Catherine till, as he averred, the happiness 
of his future life depended upon her, and 
that she, after due hesitation, had on the 
preceding night allowed him to hope, 
" provided her parents, &c." Fortune he 
looked not for, being a partner in the 
house of his father, an old established 
merchant, of whose extensive transactions 
and wealth our once naval chaplain had 
often heard in the West Indies and else- 
where. Therefore the good man, after 
looking grave awhile, and observing that 
marriage was a serious affair, and that 
Catherine was almost too young to think 
of anything of the sort, said that he could 
not say any more upon the subject till he 
had spoken to his wife and daughter. And 
then he dismissed his would-be son-in-law 
with a cordial shake of the hand, and, for 
the moment, thought much more lightly of 
the long tradesmen's bills. 

While this interview was passing between 
the gentlemen, Mrs. Padstow was closeted 
with her daughters, and Catherine acknow- 
ledged — but the secrets of the inner 
chamber must not be told at full length. — 
Let it suffice that enough was said to con- 
vince mamma that Mr. Morley was " the 
man ; " and as he had an income of two 
thousand a year, which his father promised 
to double when he married, what could 
mamma object? She attempted nothing 
of the kind; but kissed her daughter 
affectionately, and hurried away to impart 
the good tidings to her dear Matthew. 

" What a prospect for our child !" she 
exclaimed, on being informed with whom 
he had just parted. " Only think ! four 
thousand a year ! Why our squire, as they 
call him, has only three. I told you how 
it would be, my dear. Our girls were lite- 
rally ' wasting their fragrance in the desert 
air/ Four thousand a year! Only think!" 
" I have been thinking," replied the 
reverend Matthew, " and I don't see what 
they 'can want with so much. It would 
only lead them into extravagant habits; 
and then, if they should have a family — 
no, no, I shall see the old gentleman and 
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talk to him. A settlement for the chil- 
dren would be much wiser. You and I, 
old as we are, have made sad havoc with 
our little savings by this winter s folly— 
but never mind, my life's insured, and we 
know our income, which men in trade do 
not always, however rich they may be. 
Besides, they are like ships on the ocean, 
however sea-worthy, they are liable to get 
among shoals and breakers." "Men in 
trade!" exclaimed Mrs. Padstow, "what 
are you talking of?" "Simply that old 
Morley got his money by trade," replied 
Jier spouse, " and this young fellow must 
get his in the same way." " A tradesman !" 
shrieked the good lady, " why Catherine 
assured me that he was a gentleman." 
" Her merchants were princes," quoted 
the rector. u I'm afraid the poor girl has 
been deceived ! " sighed the mother. " De- 
ceived !" cried his reverence, " Deceived ! 
Nonsense! I've seen a good deal of the 
world, and if the young fellow is not an 
honest, straight-forward lad — why, I'm 
deceived too, and that's not likely." 

" I'm sadly afraid there's a misunder- 
standing somewhere," murmured the lady. 
" Phoo, phoo ! " said the gentleman, " The 
young folks like each other, it seems, and 
that's the main point. And the next is 
thar I am to see old Morley, and I dare 
say we shall not disagree, as it seems that 
he is very anxious to see his son married." 

So the worthy rector went to the worthy 
old merchant to " talk matters over," and 
the anxious mother went to her daughter 
to reveal the source of her lovers splendid 
income, and, incontinently, the daughter 
went into something like hysterics, and 
when that was over, requested to be left to 
herself, affirming that she was dreadfully 
agitated, and had received a heavy blow. 
Then, in her own boudoir, she held a 
council, composed of her sister and some 
especially silly chosen friends of the same 
age, all of whom lamented exceedingly 
that she should have been duped into giv- 
ing anything like encouragement to such a 
person as young Morley, and declared 
unanimously that it was quite impossible 
that she could ever marry a tradesman. 
And the arguments which brought them 
to this sapient conclusion were, "What 
would lord and lady so and so, and so and 
so, and Sir John, William, Henry, and 
Peter so and so, and their ladies and mes- 
sieurs, mesdames, and misses so and so, and 
so and so, think and say ? " And they 
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named the names of persons extremely 
unlikely to take any interest in the ques- 
tion, or who, if they heard of the marriage, 
might, perhaps, have observed carelessly, 
that the parson s daughter had been very 
fortunate. Catherine, however, felt that 
it would be impossible to endure this ideal 
degradation, and become the object of pity 
and contemptuous comment; and ridicu- 
lous as her conduct may appear, it arose 
from the same cause, and was quite as 
wise as that of many older persons whom 
we see every day sacrificing their present 
comfort and future happiness under the 
idea that they are really objects of interest 
to a whirling busy world, in which their 
presence or absence is of about as much 
importance as that of a fly upon a coach- 
wheel. 

The confusion caused by her avowal 
was prodigious. Papa and mamma talked 
and argued. Young Morley sighed and 
looked particularly uncomfortable, and his 
father broke the third commandment and 
a wine glass. 

Whether Catherine's heart had anything 
to do with the matter, or whether she 
thought of the thousands per annum, or 
that she reflected upon Mr. Morley *s being 
the only direct offer she had ever had, 
she at length was heard to whisper, " If 
his father is so rich, why cannot he leave 
trade altogether? " 

" Humph ! " said the reverend Matthew, 
" There is something in that." So he 
took his hat and stick, and went to old 
Morley, who, at the suggestion, " grinned 
horribly a ghastly smile," and said, " No, 
not at his age, if he were to marry a 
princess. ' An idle man's the devil's play- 
fellow.' The fact is, I mean to retire 
myself, and that's why I wish him to 
marry." 

A week after this rebuff, our little family 
were busily engaged in " packing up " and 
arranging for their return home, and all, 
to tell the truth, with heavy hearts. — His 
reverence because, though he had paid the 
tradesmen, he could not dismiss their bills 
from his mind — his lady, inasmuch as she 
was going to take back her blooming 
flowers to " waste their fragrance in the 
desert air." — And the girls — how different 
was this " packing up " to go home, to 
their last when leaving school ! 

" I am so tired ! " exclaimed Catherine, 
seating herself upon a box, " and — Oh ! 
how foolish it is of me ! But I did not 
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think he would have given me up so easily, 
I thought he would have persevered more* 
But now — he is gone abroad. They say 
for three years ! So let us talk of some* 
thing else. How the country-folks will 
stare at us at church next Sunday ! " 

And the countryfolks did stare both at 
church and elsewhere ; and, at the calls 
and friendly parties made and got up to 
welcome the Rector and his family home, 
his daughters appeared so changed that 
they perfectly " astonished the natives." If 
not the " admired of all admirers,*' they 
were the gaped at of all gapers ; and, as 
they talked of matters respecting which 
their hearers were ignorant, they carried 
all before them. And thus, for some weeks, 
all went on delightfully, and the fond 
mother's eye glistened at what she termed 
their "vivacity and perfect elegance of 
manners :" but, when the days of shewy 
triumph were at an end, " weary, stale, 
flat and unprofitable," appeared to them 
the uses of the country. The fields, and 
woods, and valleys, and the mountain side 
rejoiced in their wonted summer green and 
glowed into the manifold tints of autumnal 
beauty ; the country folks, who had stared, 
mayhap with somewhat of momentary 
envy, were industrious and merry as be- 
before ; the cordial unpretending hospitali- 
ties of the neighbourhood took their wonted 
course, and the worthy Rector fell in there- 
with as readily as the vessel from the tur- 
bulent ocean glides smoothly along the 
calm river; but the careless laugh and 
joyous welcome of his erst ever pleased 
and contented daughters met him not on 
his return home. They were changed, and 
wherefore? Simply because the flowers 
that had wasted "their fragrance in the 
desert air," (which " desert air," was unto 
them the breath of life) had been trans- 
planted for awhile into a richer soil and 
warmer atmosphere, wherein, had they re- 
mained, it is possible they might have 
thriven; but being re-transplanted into 
the " desert air," they drooped and faded 
on the spot where they would else have 
grown in vigour and beauty. It was cer- 
tainly bad gardening. 

Now abandoning simile, your heroes and 
heroines of romance, and others of strong 
minds in real life, may be proof against all 
the intoxications of luxury and splendour, 
and may quit the charms of graceful and 
elegant society, and the blandishments of 
flattery, with a smile of serene content or 
contempt, according to their temperaments ; 



but, to the young and inexperienced, with 
common minds (such as these of our two 
young ladies and ten thousand others) the 
overflowing cup of pleasure creates de- 
lirium ; and surely, if their station in life 
be such that it cannot by custom become 
their wholesome beverage, it were better 
that they knew not its flavour. 

Our space will not admit of describ- 
ing at length how the Rector's daughters 
lost their spirits, became ennuyees, slighted 
former acquaintance, criticised their neigh- 
bours, and at last took to the weak mind's 
refuge of "gossiping.*' Somewhat of a 
change, however, took place in Catherine's 
demeanour after the expiration of three 
years, when she often looked mysterious, 
and would suddenly quit the room when- 
ever the walking postman made his appear- 
ance. But, whatever were her dreams, ' 
they were terminated by a newspaper an- 
nouncement of the marriage of Thomas 
Morley, Esq., to Anna, only daughter of 

Sir Henry , Bart. ; the said Sir Henry 

being one of the number whose anticipated 
sayings and thoughts had influenced her 
now lamented decision. 

What or how many " offers " the poor 
girls had after this period is immaterial, 
as they remained unmarried, and, sooth to 
say, no great favourites in their united 
circle, inasmuch as, by a strange infatua- 
tion, they always contrived to introduce 
long thrice-told tales about great people 
whom they had met in town, &c. &c. So* 
time went on till they had attained "a 
certain age," when it was^whispered that 
Miss Catherine looked, with a favourable 
eye, upon a certain fox-hunting yeoman, 
celebrated more for his rude hospitality 
than polished manners. But, after leaving 
the rectory one night, he was heard, on 
his way home, singing an old song, one 
line of which was, 

" The wife for my money must make a good 
pudding/* 

and no more was said about the matter. 

The worthy Rector and his lady lived 
to a good old age, but, by a sort of tacit 
agreement, never spoke of their winter in 
London; and so careful were they lest 
their son Matthew should lose his native 
relish for "desert air," that they would 
not trust him at Oxford or Cambridge, but 
sent him to St. Bees. Some, however, 
have surmised that their choice of that 
college was decided upon in consequence of 
the long tradesmen's bills of which we have- 
had occasion to make mention. 
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A BIRTHDAY ODE, 

ADDRESSED TO THE PRINCESS VICTORIA ON HER ATTAINING HER EIGHTEENTH YEAR, 

May 24th, 1837. 



Hope of " the Western Isle ! " thy natal star 
Shines towards the zenith with a glorious ray, 
Throwing its pure and beauteous light afar 
To consecrate a Nation's holyday ! 

Thou from the lap of Time hast risen 
In all the freshness of a woman's youth, 
The living prototype of gentlest Truth, 
To tear asunder the poor bondman's thrall — 
To extract the bitters from his cup of gall, 

And burst the portals of his prison. 

Thy budding charms are opening to the sun, 
Which he, with untir'd gaze, shall look upon 

'Till Time, with gradual care, 

Shall plant his furrows where 
The purple streams of life now gently run — 
Like that fair blossom of a hundred years *, 
That blooms in gladness but subsides in tears. 

There is a glory on thy brow,— 
The glow of innocence is on thy cheek, 
Which ne'er may moping Woe with furrows plough 

Nor Time with wrinkles streak. 
Thy youth should be enduring as the stars, 
Which o'er us gleam with undiminished light, 
Wheeling thro' heaven in their perennial cars 
Thro' centenaries numberless of years ; — 
In thy horizon may'st thou shine as bright, 
And live to bliss thy future people's sight, 
Embalm' d in hearts which throb with tender fears. 

When on thy temples England's diadem 

Shall rest, with all its weight of regal care, 

May'st thou the turgid current bravely stem, 

Which at thy feet shall dash and whirl its eddies there ! 

May Peace e'er crown thy days 

With her unspotted bays, 
And greet thee, from her azure throne above, 
With England's glory and her people's love. 

And may'st thou, with a mild but vigorous hand, 
Strangle Rebellion's litter, purge the land, 

And stanch the patriot's tears ! 
When rabid Faction, with her callow brood. 

Stalks from her gory solitude 
Where she had gorg'd herself on human blood, 
Foul with the murders of a thousand years — 

* The aloe. 
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ha no ! 



Silence the voice of Mercy in thy breast, 
And let unbiass'd Justice do the rest. 

See how empurpled Faction now maintains 
Her influence— riveting a people's chains ! 
Behold where, like a pestilence, she flies 
Stunning the startled welkin with her cries ! — 

Her shouts are heard afar — 

" Let slij> the dogs of war." 
But the strong chain is forg'd, and to the deep 
The monster shall be east to howl and weep 
In everlasting fetters, where the yell 
Of torture echoes through the vaults of hell, 
And writhing outcasts from that den of shame 
Shall shout with mocking throes her sanguinary name. 

Hail, lovely daughter of a royal line ! 
Accept the tribute of a nation's cheers ! 
That virtue has enhanced thy youthful years, 
Be theirs the triumph, but the glory thine ! 



HA RO! 



Whether the Ha Ro began through 
Rollo's own appointment, or took its rise 
among the people from an awful reverence 
of him for his justice, cannot be determined ; 
but so it is, that a law was made in his 
time, that in case of encroachment, or in- 
vasion of property, or of any other oppres- 
sion or violence requiring an instant remedy, 
the aggrieved party had only to call upon 
the name of the Duke, however distant, 
thrice repeating " Ha Ro ! " and immedi- 
ately the aggressor was at his peril to for- 
bear any thing farther. This is that famous 
" Clameur de Haro !" subsisting in practice 
when Rollo was no more, which has been 
so highly praised by all who have written 
on the Norman law. A remarkable in- 
stance of its power was seen about 170 
years after his death, at William the Con- 
queror's funeral, when in confidence thereof 
a private man and a subject dared oppose 
the burying of his body. It seems that, in 
order to build the great abbey of St. 
Stephen, at Caen, where he intended to 
lie after his decease, the Conqueror had 
caused several houses to be pulled down to 
enlarge the area, and, amongst others, one 
whose owner had received no satisfaction 
for his loss. The son of that person, ob- 
serving the grave to be dug on the very 
spot of ground which had been the site of 
his father s house, went boldly into the 
assembly, and in the name of Rollo forbade 



them to bury the body there. Paulus 
iEmylias, who relates the story, says he 
addressed the company in these words : — 
"He, who oppressed kingdoms by his 
arms, has been my oppressor also, and has 
kept me under a continual fear of death. 
Since I have outlived him, who injured 
me, I mean not to acquit him now he is 
dead. The ground, wherein you are going 
to lay this man, is mine, and I affirm that 
none may in justice bury their dead in 
ground which belongs to another. If, after 
he is gone, force and violence are used to 
detain my right from me, I appeal to Rollo, 
the father and founder of our nation, who, 
though dead, lives in his laws. I take 
refuge in those laws, owning no authority 
above them." This brave speech, spoken 
in the presence of the deceased king's son, 
Prince Henry, afterwards Hen. I., wrought 
its effect ; the Ha Ro was respected, the 
man was compensated for his wrongs, and 
the body of the deceased king was com- 
mitted in peace to the grave." 

The phrase, " Ha Ro," is thus explained 
by Stead, from whom the above account is 
taken. Ha, or Ah, is the exclamation of a 
person suffering ; Ro is the Duke's name 
abbreviated ; so that Ha Ro is as much as 
to say, " O Rollo, my prince, succour me !" 
In Stead's time the custom still prevailed 
in the island of Jersey, and the cry was, 
" Ha Ro ! a l'aide, mon Prince !" 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 



It is or.r painful duty to state that his Majesty 
has been indisposed for the last week with what is 
called the Hay fever, to which his Majesty is sub- 
ject, and which produces considerable difficulty of 
breathing. The King, however, was better at the 
time of our going to press. Her Majesty is, we are 
happy to say, restored to health. 

A Drawing-room was held on the 18tb, when 
the following ladies were presented to his Majesty, 
and afterwards to the Princess Augusta, who offi- 
ciated for the Queen. 

Anstruther, Miss, by Lady Anstruther, of Balcaskie. 
Anstruther, Miss Elizabeth, by her mother, Lady 

Anstruther. 
Anson, Miss, by the Countess of Lichfield. 
Antrobus, Miss, by her mother, Lady Antrobus. 
Armstrong, Mrs., by the Countess of Donoughmore. 
Armstrong, Miss, by the Countess of Donoughmore. 
Armstrong, Miss Bridget, by the Countess of 

Donoughmore. 
Balfour, Miss Eglantine, by Mrs. Balfour. 
Barton, Lady, on succeeding to her title, by the 

Countess of Mansfield. 
Bedingfield, Lady Paston, on her return from 

abroad, by the Hon. Lady Bedingfield. 
Belle w, Miss, by Mrs. Channon. 
Berkeley, Lady Charlotte, by the Countess of 

Denbigh. 
Bernard, Lady Catherine, by the Countess 

Donoughmore. 
Bernard, Miss Marguerite, by the Countess 

Donoughmore. 
Bernard, Miss, by the Countess of Donoughmore. 
Bouverie, Lady Jane, by her mother, the Countess 

of Radnor. 
Bowers, Mrs., by the Countess of Camperdown. 
Bowers, Miss, by her mother, Mrs. Bowers. 
Bridgeman, Mrs. Edmund, on her marriage, by the 

Countess of Bradford. 
Bromley, Miss Davenport, by Lady Louisa Daven- 
port Bromley. 
Bullock, Miss H. Maria, by her mother, Mrs. 

Bullock. 
Bullock, Miss, by her mother, Mrs. Bullock. 



of 



of 



Burgb, the Hon. Miss, by her mother, Lady Downet. 
Butler, Lady, by Lady Downes. 
Butler, Miss, by Lady Downes. \ 

Byng, the Hon. Miss Hilare, by Lady Agnes Byng. 
Cambell, Mrs. Deans, by Lady Clinton. 
Camperdown, the Countess of, by the Countess of 

Albemarle. 
Carew, Miss, by Mrs. Palmer. 
Carew, Miss Ellen, by Mrs. Palmer. 
Clinton, Lady Caroline A. P., by the Duchess of 

Buccleugh. 
Conyers, Mrs., by Lady Maryborough. 
Conyers, Miss, by her mother, Mrs. Conyers. 
Coofe, Miss, by Lady Coote. 
Curtis, Miss Ann Augusta, by her mothers Lady 

Curtis. 
Dalyell, Mrs., by Lady Anstruther, of Balcaskie. 
Darling, Lady, by the Countess of Sheffield. 
Darling, Miss, by the Countess of Sheffield. 
Delap, Hon. Mrs. Forster, by Lady Downes. 
De Norman, Madame la Baronne, on her return 

from Germany, by Lady Elizabeth. 
Duncan, Lady Elizabeth, by her mother, the Coun- 
tess of Camperdown. 
Dunmore, the Countess of, on her marriage, and on 
accession to the title, by the Countess of Clan- 
william. 
Pitzwilliam, Lady Anne Wentworth. 
Flahault, Hon. Miss Elphinstone, by Baroness 

Keith. 
Forester, Miss, by the Countess of Chesterfield. 
Frankland, Miss, by her mother, Lady Frankland 

Russell. 
Fraser, Miss, by Mrs. Macleod, of Macleod. 
Fremantle, Mrs. Charles, on her marriage, by Lady 

Frances Clinton. 
Goldie, Miss, by Mrs. Rushbrooke. 
Harcourt, Mrs., on her marriage, by the Hon. Mrs. 

Henry Cavendish. 
Hawker, Miss, by Lady Rodney. 
Hawker, Miss Sophia, by Lady Rodney. 
Heneage, Mrs. Walker, by Lady Qeorge Murray. 
Henniker, Right Hon. Lady, on her marriage, by 
the Countess of Dartmouth. 
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Hopton, Mrs. John, by Lady Emily Foley. 
Hopton, Miss Mary, by Lady Emily Foley. 
Hovenden, Miss, by Mrs. Rushbrooke. 
Hutchinson, the Hon. Mrs. Coote Heley, by tto 

Countess of Donoughmore. . 
Keith, the Countess de Flahault — Baronets, by 

Lady WiUoughby d'Eresby. 
Kerr, Lady Emily, by the Marchioness of Lothian. 
Kerr, Lady Fredcrica, by the Marchioness of 

Lothian. 
Kingsmill, Mrs., on her marriage, by Mrs. Howley. 
Kynaston, Miss, by her sister, Mrs. Robert Snow. 
Lennox, Lady Caroline Gordon, by the Duchess of 

Richmond. 
Le Marchant, Mrs. Thomas, by her sister, Mrs. 

Halford. 
Macleod, Miss Harriette, by her mother, Mrs. 

Macleod, of Macleod. 
Macpherson, Miss, by her mother, Lady Barton. 
Martin, Miss, by the Countess of Sheffield. 
Melville, Miss Whyte, by Lady C. Whyte Melville. 
Mesamgberd, Mrs., by the Countess Brownlow. 
Middleton, Hon. Mrs., by the Hon. Lady Beding- 

_field. 

Middleton, Miss, by the Hon. Lady Bedmgfield. 
Mills, the Hon. Mrs. Thomas, on her marriage, by 

her sister, the Countess of Dartmouth. 
Moreton, Lady Emily, by the Countess of Denbigh. 
Moreton, Lady Catherine, by the Countess of 

Denbigh. 
Morrison, Mrs., by the Countess of Albemarle. 
Nixon, Miss, by her aunt, Mrs. Massingberd. 
Qgilby, Mrs. Alexander, on her marriage, by Lady 

Cavagh. 
Otter, Mrs., by the Duchess of Richmond. 
Otter, Miss, by her mother, Mrs. Otter. 
O'Callaghan, Hon. Anne, by the Hon. Mrs. Caven- 
dish. 
Pakenham, Miss, by the Hon. Mrs. Pakenham. 
Pringle, Miss, by Mrs. Macleod, of Macleod. 
Rebow, Lady Ormsby, on her marriage, by Mrs. 

Gurdon. 
Rosslyn, the Countess of, by the Duchess-Countess 

of Sutherland. 
Rushbrooke, Miss Frederica, by her mother, Mrs 

Rushbrooke. 
Russell, Lady Franklin, on taking the name of 

Russell, by her mother, Lady George Murray. 
Sitwell, Miss, by her mother, Lady SitwelL 
Spiers, Mrs., on her marriage, by Lady Caroline 

Dundas. 
Stewart, Miss Jamesina, by her mother, Mrs. 

Stewart. 
Strachau, Mrs., on her marriage, by her sister, Mrs. 

Snow. 



Suffield, Lady, on her marriage, by the Countess 

of Lichfield. 
Talbot, Lady Catherine, by the Marchioness of 

Lansdowne. 
Turnor, Mrs., bytbe Countess Brownlow. 
Tumor, Lady Caroline, on her marriage, by Mrs. 

Turnor. 
Turnor, Miss Henrietta, by Mrs. Turnor. 
Vere, Lady Elizabeth Hope, by Lady James Hay. 
Vere, Miss Hope, by Lady Elizabeth Hope Vere. 
Ward, the Hon. Miss, by Lady Ward. 
Wheble, Miss, by the Countess of Albemarle. 
Wilder, Miss E. M'Mahon, by her mother, Lady 

Wilder. 

Wednesday the 24 th, being the anniversary upon 
which Her Royal Highness the Princess Victoria 
attained the age of 18, was celebrated with every 
demonstration of regard and attachment. 

At 7 o'clock, a band in full costume, under the 
direction of Mr. Weippert, gave a serenade in Ken. 
sington Gardens, under the bed-room windows of 
the Duchess of Kent and Princess Victoria. 

Their Royal Highnesses received their household 
at half-past 12 o'clock, and the following members 
of the Royal Family at 2 ; — the Princess Sophia, 
the Princess Sophia Matilda, the Princess Augusta, 
and the Duke of Sussex. 

As early as 9 o'clock in the morning visiters 
arrived to enter their names in the book of the 
Duchess of Kent, and during the whole day, up to 
a late hour in the evening, the Palace was crowded 
with company ; so much so, that they were obliged 
to leave it by another gate. 

A State ball was given in the evening at St. 
James's Palace, the Princess Augusta receiving the 
company on the part of the Queen. By half-past 
ten numerous company had assembled, and at 
eleven her Royal Highness the Princess Victoria 
(the band striking up " God save the King"), accom- 
panied by their Royal Highnesses the Princess 
Augusta and the Duchess of Kent, entered the 
long gallery leading from the King's closet, tho 
splendid assembly forming an avenue through which 
their Royal Highnesses passed, preceded by the 
principal officers of state, and receiving the congra- 
tulations of the noble and distinguished guests. 
The Princess presided in the centre chair of state, 
the Princess Augusta on her right, and the Duchess 
of Kent on her left. Her Royal Highness was 
attired in a blond dress over white satin slip, orna- 
mented slightly with roses and brilliants ; her 
Royal Highness wore a bouquet at the head ; a 
slight wreath of geranium, a jasmine, and a small 
bandeau of brilliants formed the head dress. 
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Athens, its Rise and Fall, with Views of 
the Literature, Philosophy, and Social 
Life of the Athenian People. By E. L. 
Bulwer, Esq., M.P., A.M. &c. 2 vols. 
London, 1837. 

An historical work, exhibiting profound erudi- 
tion, and enriched with the fruits of laborious 
thought, was scarcely to he expected from Mr. 
Bulwer, whose productions hitherto have rarely 
done more than indicate the veins of the ore of 
learning, without plunging into the depths of the 
mine. Here are two volumes of a publication, 
however, which establishes Mr. Bulwer's claims to 
higher consideration than any of his previous 
efforts, which reveals the novelist and poet engaged 
in the abstruser studies of the historian, and de- 
veloping qualifications for his task for which 
nobody ever gave him credit, and which we may at 
once say, no other writer of the present day pos- 
sesses, or at least has given the world reason to 
believe that he possesses. The classical reader will 
find in this history of the Rise and Fall of Athens, 
the spring, progress, and decay of civilisation amongst 
the Greeks, described with an eloquence such as 
recondite men have rarely brought to such labours ; 
while the lovers of a lighter style and more 
imaginative subjects will be tempted by the pas. 
sionate spirit of the author into the acquisition of 
more sound knowledge than they will often find 
under a garb so brilliant and seducing. As it 
would be impossible to point out the characteristics 
of a work like this in detail, within the brief 
limits of our pages, we will touch each of the great 
divisions in a few lines, to shew summarily their 
special merits or defects. 

The collation of the historical narrative is in the 
highest degree admirable ; not merely for its im- 
partiality in its treatment of institutions, parties, 
and individuals, but for the fulness of its facts and 
the extent of its research. Grecian history has of 
late years received large accessions from the labours 
of German writers, who, whatever may be their 
faults (and they are manifold) in other respects, 
have contributed more largely to dispel the igno- 
rance in which the early ages of antiquity were 
obscured, than any of the savans of Europe, not 
even excepting those of France. Mr. Bulwer has 
judiciously availed himself of their assistance, and 
drawn into the elucidation of his work all the 
scattered materials that had been gathered by 
previous enquirers, so thaf this book, as far as 
history is concerned, may be considered not only 
the most elaborate of its kind, but the very best 
that is extant in any European language. This is 
high praise, hut it is not inconsiderate, and it is not 
stronger than the actual merits of the narrative 
deserve. 



The philosophy of the Athenians*— including 
religion and ethics— is not so felicitously treated. 
It does not appear that Mr. Bulwer carried his 
researches sufficiently far into remote and external 
sources of knowledge to enable him to give the 
necessary weight to his dissertations ; he takes too 
much for granted, and too much as he found it at 
his hands. But the most serious objection against 
this portion of the work is, that he has evidently 
suffered bis mind to be tinctured by the crude and 
speculative opinions of German commentators, the 
most unsafe guides he could have adopted in refer- 
ence to questions of philosophical inquiry. The 
advantages derived from them in the search after 
tacts, and the settlement of conjectures, are balanced 
by the errors and speculations into which they have 
led him in this part of the subject 

Upon the literature of Athens, as might have 
been expected, Mr. Bulwer exhibits powers of the 
highest order, and here, although many of his 
opinions are open to criticism, because the data on 
which they proceed is of necessity apocryphal, the 
great charm of the work will be found to lie. The 
analysis of Athenian tragedy, of the progress of the 
drama — which certainly existed in an irregular 
form before the time of Thespis— and of the plays 
of ^Bschylus and Sophocles in particular, are con- 
ceived in the most enthusiastic spirit, and discover 
critical abilities that give Mr. Bulwer a new and 
unexpected lien on the admiration not only of the 
contemporary age, but of posterity. 

The pictures of the social life of the Athenians, 
which we catch at intervals through these volumes, 
seems to be just and accurate. It cannot be con- 
cealed that Mr. Bulwer s prepossessions are in 
favour of those institutions that gave enlarged 
power to the voice of the people, and that he cannot 
repress the pleasure with which he records every 
advance towards the recognition of popular rights ; 
but what historian of Greece has been free from a 
bias one way or the other ? or rather, how could 
any writer undertake a disquisition of this nature 
without being prepared by previous principles to 
make the inquiry conducive to some results 
favourable or unfavourable to the abstract theories 
that agitated mankind quite as mueh before the 
days of Solon, as in the more experienced ages, 
after all possible forms of constitutions had been 
tried and exhausted? We have no hesitation in 
pronouncing, as a deliberate judgment upon this 
publication, that it is infinitely more impartial, 
more strict in the distribution of applause and 
censure, and more scrupulous in the assertion of 
opinions founded upon the state of society, than 
any previous history of Greece with which we are 
acquainted. It does not exhibit so much learning 
as the recent history by Mr. Thirlwall, but it 
transcends it in taste* in discrimination, in severe 
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truth, and in deep classical feeling. The two 
volumes before us bring down the history to the 
administration of Pericles, and it is proposed to 
conclude the whole in two volumes more. We 
suspect, and need not add that we hope, Mr. 
Bulwer will discover as he proceeds, that he has 
miscalculated his materials, and that he will 
find it necessary to enlarge the scope of his 
original design. 

The Pirate of the Gulf; or, Lafitte. 

3 vols. London, 1837. 

A reprint of an American novel, in which the 
writer, emulative of the glories of Scott, endeavours 
to seek, in the brief annals of his country, materials, 
of historical romance. America is too new a land 
to take hold upon the imagination. It wants age, 
traditions, characters, and transitions in the past, 
to justify such efforts as these to import interest to 
its literal and recent events. The antiquity of 
America is but as the recollection of yesterday ; 
do what we can to try to grow romantic over her 
records, we shall try in vain. Even if it were 
otherwise, the author of this work is not the most 
likely person to succeed in the path he has chosen. 
It is remarkable for ignorance of the world, and 
the worst taste in the art of composition. 

Society in America. By Harriet Mar- 
tineau, author of '* Illustrations of 
Political Economy." 3 vols. London, 
1837. 

This work is in part the most amusing, and in 
part the most reflecting, work that has hitherto 
been published by any English traveller upon 
America. The worst feature in it is its view of 
the institutions. Miss Martineau loses herself in 
generalities, she theorises too largely, and it is 
difficult to extricate from the cloud of speculations 
the particular views which she desires to apply to 
the state of society and parties amongst the re- 
publics. One inference, however, of the highest 
importance may be drawn from this publication— 
that Miss Martineau went to America highly pre- 
possessed in favour of the democratic principle, and 
that she came away quite out of love with its 
transatlantic operation. This is something gained 
for a better-ordered form of government. Her 
dissertation on slavery exposes a multitude of 
cruelties and inconsistencies, and proves that the 
people who, above all others, espouse the cause of 
liberty, violate it above all others in practice. She 
also shews that in America, where the cry for 
freedom of thought and the expression of opinion 
is loudest, Che most savage and intolerant despotism 
is exercised by the mob. No man dare avow him- 
self in favour of Slave Emancipation in the Southern 
States without risking his life, and many murders 
have been committed arising from this cause. We 
need not now to be told that the worst despotism 
on the face of the earth is the despotism of the 
multitude ; but if any doubt were entertained on 



the subject, this hook would dispel that doubt If 
the volumes were of no further value, this would 
be enough to render them acceptable to every 
thinking and educated reader. Perhaps we ought 
to add, that Miss Martineau writes somewhat 
coarsely on topics that ladies do not usually con- 
sider to come within the sphere of their inquiries ; 
but abundant allowances must be made for female 
political economist. When a woman once tres- 
passes in this way, beyond the legitimate province 
of her sex, there is no saying into what extremities 
she may be carried. 

The Arethusa, a Naval Story. By Cap- 
tain Chamier, R.N., author of "Ben 
Brace," " Life of a Sailor," &c 3 vols. 
London, 1837. 

The name of this novel does not convey to the 
reader the slightest notion of its contents. The 
rcfrein of Dibdin's song, 

On board of the Arethusa 1 
will immediately occur to the mind of the reader; 
but except that this is a naval story, there is 
nothing in it to link it to that glorious recollection, 
nor does the name of this vessel indicate the pur- 
port of the story. The main object of this fiction 
is to shew how an obstinate and self-willed disposi- 
tion is to be tamed by the discipline on board a 
man-of-war, developing not merely the influence 
of severe regulations upon ill-regulated minds, but 
incidentally the nature of life in the naval service. 
A moral very similar to this was still more ably 
illustrated in the Midshipman Easy of Captaiu 
Marryatt, which is in all respects a better picture, 
so far as it goes, of the profession. This, however, 
is the best of Captain Chamier's productions ; the 
progress from tyrannical and headstrong youth to a 
subdued and somewhat selfish age, is naturally and 
forcibly drawn ; and if it were not that there is a 
little too much of the coarseness of nautical truth 
in it, the novel would well deserve to take a place 
amongst the most interesting of its class. 

Adventures of Captain Bonneville ; or 
Scenes beyond the Rocky Mountains of 
the Far West. By Washington Irving. 
3 Vols. London, 1837. 
Thr descriptions of the scenery and tribes of the 
Far West that appeared in former volumes written 
by Washington Irving, are felicitously followed up 
in this veritable history of the adventures of Captain 
Bonneville beyond the Rocky Mountains. The 
temptations to fur-trading in that neighbourhood— 
temptations that led to the enterprises of Mr. As- 
toria, already celebrated by the same graphic pen — 
induced Captain Bonneville to solicit permission 
from the government to embark in a journey of 
discovery ; and having obtained leave of absence 
from the regiment to which he belonged, he ad- 
vanced into the remote tracts, to which so many 
daring explorers had previously directed their foot- 
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steps. After spending a considerable period of 
time in the country, he returned full of marvellous 
anecdotes, traditions of the wild, and a whole 
budget of personal escapes, rencontres, and disas- 
ters. Washington Irving met him at the table of 
Mr. Astoria, where he was so struck with the 
originality of his character, and the strange stories 
he related, that he ultimately cultivated his confi- 
dence ; and this work, founded on Captain Bonne- 
ville^ notes, but evidently enriched, not only by 
the author's picturesque style, but by information 
obtained from a variety of other sources, is the 
result. It is full of curious details, and is especially 
important, as it affords a clear and a complete view 
of a vast line of country that has hitherto been but 
little known, and much misrepresented. Taken 
along with the " Astoria,'* and the " Par West," 
it may be said to complete our information on the 
picturesque and interesting subjects to which it 
refers ; and it has the unusual merit of combining, 
with a great quantity of geographical and local in- 
formation, the most essential and fascinating cha. 
racteristics of a romance. 

Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. Vol. 2. Edinburgh, 1837. 

Thc period embraced in this volume is from 
1804-5 to 1811-12, including some of the most 
interesting events in the Life of Scott — the publi- 
cation of the Lay of the Last Minstrel — the 
partnership with James Ballantyne, and the 
numerous literary projects to which it led — Scott's 
appointment at Clerk of Session— the publication 
of Marmion— - the new editions and lives of Dryden 
and Swift — the secession of Scott from the Edin- 
burgh, and the origin of the Quarterly, Review — 
the commencement and abandonment of Waverley — 
the vision of Don Roderic— the purchase of Abbots- 
ford, and the beginning of Rokeby. These are 
some of the principal circumstances to which we 
are introduced, but the mass of particulars, the 
episodes, correspondence, excursions, and minor 
details that are so profusely strewn through the 
work, constitute an amount of interest which has 
been rarely concentrated in a single biography. 
Scott's high reputation, and still more his excellent 
disposition, acquired for him, not merely the ac- 
quaintance, but the close friendship, of the leading 
spirits of the age : hence, the narrative of his life 
comprehends a wide review of the literary charac- 
ters and productions of the time. The great quali- 
fication whioh Mr. Lockhart possesses; for the task 
he has undertaken, is the opportunity afforded him 
of collecting information by his relationship to Sir 
Walter Scott's family— a relationship which we 
sincerely regret to say has recently terminated in 
the death of Mrs. Lockhart. But his tastes, his 
pursuits, and above all his temperament, essen- 
tially unfit him for the responsible and important 
office of depicting to the world Sir Walter Scott, 
as he really was in private, surrounded by friends 
who loved him for the qualities of his heart even 
more than for the powers of his mind. Scott's 
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letters, which are numerous and various, certainly 
assist the delineation in no slight degree ; but 
we cannot help feeling that Mr. Lockhart does not 
appreciate the man truly, that he does not enter 
with the necessary relish into his feelings, and that 
the estimates which we insensibly make of Scott 
as we proceed in the perusal, is made, not in conse- 
quence of what Mr. Lockhart has written, but in 
spite of it. Still the book is full of interest — its 
contents are of a kind that will not suffer us to lose 
a fraction of that singular spell which is attached to 
every thing connected with the name of our great 
novelist ; and if we object to the spirit in which it 
is put together, we are bound at the same time to 
observe, that the materials of which it is composed 
triumph over that spirit by the mere force of their 
own intrinsic value. 

The industry of Scott, as a mere producer of 
writings, was marvellous/ A considerable part of 
his time — expecially after he obtained the appoint- 
ment of Clerk of Session — was devoted to the 
drudgery of an irksome profession : yet he con. 
trived to pour out treasures of invention, and to 
prosecute his researches into a great diversity of 
subjects, with a fertility and assiduity that cannot 
be sufficiently prized except by those who, like him, 
have devoted themselves to literature. The rapidity 
with which his creations followed each other, seem 
to have given a new impulse to the genius of the 
times — considered apart from the impress which 
their originality made upon the public. Previously 
to the appearance of the Waverley novels, author- 
ship was a quiet and indolent pursuit, which men 
seemed to fall upon only in hours of sunshine and 
relaxation. Scott made it the business of life, 
and his example has been followed by others, who, 
if they cannot emulate his powers, tread closely in- 
the footsteps of his facility. As remarkable in- 
stances, we may refer to Bulwer and Disraeli the 
younger, who, in whatever class their productions 
may be ranked, are at least amongst the most pro. 
lific writers, for the term during which they have- 
occupied attention, to be found in our language: 
Yet, although Scott wrote so much, and although 
his enquiries evidently spread over a very large 
surface, we do not find that throughout his life he 
sacrificed" any of the ordinary pleasures that came 
in his way. In his' house he was cheerful, and 
gave up more time than might be expected to com- 
pany and every-day recreations. He was fond of 
exercise, chiefly on horseback, and frequently 
made excursions of enjoyment into different parts 
of the country. Then his correspondence was 
voluminous, and his personal engagements appear 
to have engrossed a large proportion of his leisure. 
But the more we examine the process by which he 
was enabled to become so extensive and constant a 
contributor to contemporary literature, the more we 
shall be surprised. The secret, perhaps, lies in his 
regular habits, and his uniform practice — which he 
did not adopt, however, until professional avocations 
pressed upon the hours of the day — of rising very 
early, and giving the whole of the morning to lite- 
rary labours. Yet this would not be enough, in 
p P 
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itself, to explain satisfactorily the means that 
enabled him to compose such a quantity, since we 
know that the same habits have been persevered 
in by distinguished authors without leading to 
similar results. The truth is, that his mind was 
of vast capacity, his memory was of extraordinary 
tenacity, his fancy was elastic and restless, and he 
was so embued with traditions and lyrical relics, 
and fragments of historical legends, and family 
narratives, that the work which would have been 
to others oppressive and laborious, was to him light 
and fascinating. It was like story- telling, or talk- 
ing upon paper. It did not fatigue him, nor make 
any new and troublesome demands upon his in- 
vention : on the contrary, it was a relief to him — 
it took off a weight from his imagination, and left 
him free from day to day to embark in fresh ven- 
tures, and explore yet undiscovered regions. 

Scott's political tendencies were much stronger 
than the public are generally aware of. They do 
not appear in his fictions, where, with admirable 
tact, he entered into all the prejudices of every 
party, and embodied them truly »n character, with- 
out giving a triumph at the expense of dramatic 
vraisemblance to any ; but in his private cor- 
respondence the deep interest he took in the pro- 
gress of events breaks out with irrepressible ardour. 
We mention this without any desire to derive an 
inference from it unfavourable to the universality 
of his genius or bis fame ; but rather as a proof 
that he felt a decided sympathy in the affairs of 
this country, which it is gratifying to know that he 
regarded not rashly but judiciously, and with a full 
tense of the responsibilities of men in power. We 
cannot, however, avoid observing that he sometimes 
carried his predilections — for he had predilections 
—a little too far : on the occasion, for instance, of 
Lord Melville's acquittal from the impeachment 
brought against him by the Whig Ministers in 
1806, Scott wrote a song which was sung by James 
Ballantyne at a public dinner given in honour of 
the event, and afterwards published by his per- 
mission in the newspapers. This song is a rough 
bold transcript of Scott's feelings as a politician, 
bat it betrays also his feelings as a Scotchman. 
Half of its energy may fairly be attributed to na- 
tionality and a personal regard for Lord Melville, 
bat if wt assign only the other half to party ardour, 
it will be enough to shew that Scott was much 
more earnestly impressed with prejudice than the 
world has been hitherto willing to believe. The 
publication of this song offended many of hit 
friends in the antagonist section of politics. 

We cannot dismiss this volume without alluding 
to the only circumstance in the life of Scott that 
darkens his memory, and that is likely to shake 
him in the love of mankind. His brother, Daniel 
Scott, was a man of dissipated habits, who, as an 
escape from the ruinous courses he was pursuing 
at home, was sent by his friends to the West 
Indies. His evil genius still clung to him, how. 
ever, in Jamaica ; and once being employed in a 
service of some danger against a body of refractory 
negroes, he exhibited such a deficiency of spirit 



that be returned to Scotland a dishonoured man. 
His mother received him with the forgiving tender- 
ness of a mother's love, but Scott would not even 
see him. He always spoke of him as his relation 
in letters to his court friend Ellis, and never ac- 
knowledged him as his brother, which was a piece 
of poor pride unworthy of a lofty mind. But this 
was not all. When the unfortuate Daniel, broken 
down by indulgence and shame, gave way and died, 
as yet a young man, Scott refused to attend his 
funeral or to wear mourning for him 1 It is but 
just to add, however, that twenty years afterward* 
he expressed to the biographer his sorrow for the 
austerity with which he had treated his wretched 
and neglected brother. We admit that it was due 
to truth to place this fact before the world — but 
we wish the veil had been drawn by any other 
hand than that of his son-in-law. 

Attils. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 

The last remnant of heroism in an expiring 
empire, the period where memory, not hope, 
inspires virtue, the struggle between reverence for 
•' the shadow of a mighty name," and respect for 
the new power that threatens to plant a healthy 
sapling over the withering roots of the ancient tree, 
and draw from it all the moisture which enables it 
to preserve the semblance of vitality ; — such appears 
to have been the intellectual germ that Mr. James 
has developed in these volumes. Though Rome 
trembled, and Constantinople shrank ; though the 
western empire was sunk in senility, and premature 
debauchery prevented the eastern from ever ac- 
quiring the vigour of manhood ; there were in some 
of the provinces a few bold spirits that struggled 
against the degradation of their age and country. 
The Dalmatian family, whose adventures the author 
delineates, are creatures of imagination that had 
living archetypes in every empire that sunk under 
the weight of its own vices. Those who paint vice 
and virtue in masses, who describe one age as 8 
Saturnian reign, and another as wholly demoralized, 
are ignorant both of history and of human nature. 
The darkest crimes sully the annals of the brightest 
periods; the noblest virtues lend a momentary 
beauty to the chronicles of demoralization. This 
generic truth is the basis of the romance, and it is 
worked out with great effect; but we must not 
attend merely to the part that belongs to all ages 
and nations, we must examine the specialties by 
which this abstract truth is invested with vitality, 
and made to occupy a fixed time and a determined 



Attila is the time-piece rather than the hero of 
the story ; he interests us not for himself, but for 
the age which he represents, the age in which re- 
finement sunk into effeminacy, encountered bar- 
barism which had not yet ceased to be brutal. To 
a certain extent Attila fulfils his chrouological 
functions, he represents the coarse virtues and the 
gloomy sternness that belong to uncivilised resolu- 
tions ; he appears before us with no attribute more 
prominent than savage fixedness of will. Neither 
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his friendship nor his enmity is founded on calcu- 
lation, and yet he is never the slave of caprice. 
He feels a secret consciousness of greatness, and 
this consciousness is at once his poetry and bis 
logic. Such is the true conception of Attila as the 
representative of his age, and such was his first 
appearance in the mind of the author; hut Mr. 
James subsequently softened some harsher traits, 
and though he improved the delicacy he also dimi- 
nished the fidelity of the portraiture. We miss 
Honoria from the picture ; we look in vain for the 
polygamy which the Huns practised, and the brutal 
lust that gave the worst honours to their career. 
It is probable indeed that the fiction would have 
lost in interest what it gained in accuracy, but we 
must note the omission, for this is not the only 
occasion on which Mr. James has shown reluctance 
to spread very dark shades on his canvass. 

The change in the character of Attila marks the 
progress of time in the piece with accuracy and 
truth ; Mr. James has shown considerable power 
of moral analysis in tracing the intellectual process 
hy which suspicion is made the source of indecision, 
and cunning is super-added to obstinacy; and he 
has displayed great artistic skill in arranging the 
circumstances by which the change is developed. 
But the time in its origin and its progress has too 
much of the sun, it is not an age sufficiently dark 
for the Scythian conqueror. 

The selection of place deserves much higher 
praise, there is scarcely a more exquisite bit of 
painting in words than the description of the Dal- 
matian landscape at the opening of the first volume, 
and few scenes of greater power than the earthquake 
at Salona. 

The minor points of manner and costume are 
generally accurate, but they have been touched by 
too light a pencil. The Scythian village, the 
Hunnish encampment, the march of the barbarian 
armies, are free from the revolting circumstances 
that accompanied them in reality. With authors, 
as with men in ordinary life, good nature is a 
source of weakness; in the overflowing of his 
philanthropy Mr. James is reluctant lo record any- 
thing that disgraces humanity ; he gives the virtues 
of the period their full strength, but he hurries as 
fast as possible from the vices. 

Notwithstanding this drawback Attila is a his- 
torical romance that merits, and will obtain, popu- 
larity; its pictures of domestic love, and family 
endearments, have a charm of truth and simplicity 
■which touches our best feelings too deeply for the 
spell to be easily broken. 

History, however, is compounded of lights and 
shadows ; Mr. James must learn to give us more 
of the latter, before we can say that he has com- 
pleted all his task. Perhaps |t is a want of our 
nature to have something to hate as well as some- 
thing to love ; real life assuredly furnishes objects 
for both passions, and so we conclude should every 
fiction which professes to be a historical delineation 
of real life. The worst fault we find in Mr. 
James's romance is that it does not contain a 
character which we can bring ourselves to detest. 



Arithmetic illustrated by wood-cuts; by 
which system the Principles of Calcu- 
lation may be acquired as an amusement. 
Mounted and arranged by Arthur Par- 
sey. Longman & Co., London, 1837. 

Mr. Parsey is in error in claiming the merits 
of an invention in this brochure. This system of 
explaining arithmetic by models is one of those 
palpable methods of impressing the value and 
nature of quantities upon the young mind that 
people were in the habit of reverting to it before 
Mr. Parsey was born. It struck him, no doubt, 
as it struck others, but it was in existence and in 
use many years ago. It consists simply in ex- 
plaining by separate models the value of progressive 
notation, and the operations of the different rules 
of arithmetic. Thus one block represents one — 
two blocks two — three blocks three, and so on : 
they may be added or taken away in practical 
illustration of the rules, and by divisions in the 
surface, the nature of parts and fractions is at once 
rendered clear to the child. Mr. Parsey is entitled 
to credit for arranging this obvious method of 
instruction in a more regular form than, perhaps, 
it has hitherto taken ; and his little work will be 
found very useful both to learners and teachers. 

Woodland Gleanings. By the Editor of 
" The Sentiment of Flowers." C. Tilt, 
London. 1837. 

This pretty volume, without much pretension to 
originality of design, and still less of matter, will 
be very acceptable to the lovers of nature, especially 
at this season of the year, and in the autumn, 
when those picturesque objects — trees — which it 
describes, assume their most beautiful hues and 
outlines. Trees form not only one of the most 
prominent features in a landscape, but they open 
an inexhaustible subject for contemplation to the 
naturalist, and are available for so many purposes 
of utility, that the interest they excite extends 
over a much larger space than any other production 
of the soil. The absence of foliage is the mark of 
sterility — its presence is an enduring bounty. 
What would the rock, the valley, the plain be, 
were it not for trees? naked, cold, and lifeless. 
The tree, too, is the type of the fertility or barren- 
ness of the^artb. In proportion to the depth and 
richness of its foliage is the luxuriance of the 
mould. Then, if we trace the various species 
through the different kinds of soil in which each 
most effectually takes root, we shall find an endless 
variety of harmonies in nature that escape observa- 
tion in the surface enjoyment of cultivated scenery. 
The willow is, in particular, an instance of this 
kind. It loves to hang over the waters of a brook, 
where its fibres may dip into the stream, and its 
root be refreshed with perpetual moisture. Another 
peculiarity in trees, worth recollection for practical 
purposes, is that the time when the buds open and 
expand their leaves is the moment for the hus- 
bandman to sow. Ignorant farmers who, by the 
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force of habit, always prepare the earth at the tame 
regular period, without thinking of the fluctuation! 
of the seasons, ought to know that the budding of 
the trees is the certain herald of the spring, and 
that it is vain to cast seed into the soil uutil that 
sign is visible. In the same way, the fall of the 
leaf is the sigual for the winter seed. It is re- 
markable, however, that, although the time of the 
year wheu the trees bud varies year after year, the 
succession of trees undergoes no change whatever. 
When they begin to bud, whether late or early, 
they always advance in the same order — beginning 
with the honeysuckle, which is some two months 
earlier than the gooseberry; then the currants, 
elder, birch, weeping willow, raspberry, &c. : the 
acacia and ash are amongst the very latest. The 
whole of this process of vegetation takes place, 
with the exception of the first few shrubs, within a 
single month — that month used to be April, but 
we are fortunate if we see the leaves of the last 
tree out in June. The compiler of this pleasant 
little volume— which bears a very graceful look, 
and which is written in a real spirit of admiration- 
derives his materials chiefly from Gilpin and 
Evelyn, excellent authorities in their way. He 
gives a description of each tree, and an account of 
the purposes to which its timber is ordinarily 
applied — so that in one view the reader has both 
the picturesque and the useful brought under his 
attention. The whole is illustrated by woodcuts 
of the trees, leaves, flowers, and fruits, to render 
the description still more intelligible. These 
cuts are generally well executed, but the engravers 
have not in all instances succeeded in bringing out 
the foliage, which is one of the greatest difficulties 
in their art. 

Old Friends in a New Dress. By Rev. S. 
Sharpe. London, 1837. 

Select fables from .ASsop turned into familiar 
and agreeable rhymes. A proof both of the merit 
and the popularity of this pleasant volume is that 
it has run into a fifth edition. We do not know 
a publication of the kind better deserving of suc- 



A Guide for Invalids to the Continental 
Watering-places. ByA.G. Home, M.D., 
2nd Dragoon-Guards. London, 1887* 

In this little volume, which may be thrown into 
a corner of a valise, the tourist will find a brief 
note upon the principal watering-places on the 
continent. Some of them are treated in detail, 
others are merely pointed out, but on the whole 
the information collected into the book is of a 
useful character. It is to be regretted that the 
author was not frequently enabled to give analyses 
of the mineral waters, but he has done so in those 
places that are most numerously frequented, and 
the rest may be easily supplied by the traveller on 
the spot. 



Illustrations of IjEuman Life. By the 
Author of " Tremaine " and " De Vere." 
3 Vols. H. Colburn, London. 

Mr. Warm's reputation is high as a didactic 
novelist. He is at the head of a class in which 
he has few imitators, and into which none can 
enter but men of consummate ability and wide- 
reaching experience. His novels are not so much 
pictures of society, as practical expositions of human, 
character. They have very little to do with modes 
of life, with mere conventions, forms, and manners; 
they anatomize the morale of society, exhibit men 
under its ordinary influences, and unveil their 
motives, and the action of their principles. In the 
process of this exhibition he is sometimes too exact 
and minute ; he accumulates too many data ; and 
occasionally becomes formal even to prolixity. 
But this is rather the necessity of the subject than 
the want of skill in the writer. Having once set 
in upon an abstruse delineation, it is not always 
possible to render it complete without sacrificing 
the minor interests of the fiction* Some parts of 
Mr. Warde's previous works have, on this account, 
been pronounced by many readers to be heavy and 
painfully elaborate. But that was because they 
took them up in an erroneous spirit, and anticipated ' 
a species of pleasure from them which they did 
not profess to realize. In their very excellence 

the secret of their superiority — lay that very 

quality which light and superficial minds regarded 
with the least attention, and which appeared to 
them a blemish rather than a merit. But the 
materials of which Tremaine and De Vere are 
composed are durable ; they will outlive the 
brilliant and artificial productions amongst which 
they appeared as certainly as the Arcadia will be 
read when the Euphuisms of Lylly shall be un- 
known— although we acknowledge that there is no 
sympathy in the comparison. The volumes before 
us contain three tales, At tic us, St. Lawrence, and 
Fielding, of which the last is, in every point of 
view, the best and most finished. They consist of 
die essence of acute observation on life thrown into 
narratives illustrative of human conduct. In 
Fielding we have a perfect picture of a profound 
thinker — the progress and history of his mind is a 
fine conception, admirably executed. It is the 
perfection of what may be supposed to be the 
confession of a man of reflection — and, indeed, 
that ideal runs more or less through all Mr. 
Warde's productions, while here it constitutes the 
main purpose of the story. In relation to his 
more important works, these tales are as busts to 
statues ; but then they are full of truth, and are 
so replete with suggestions upon the business of 
life, and the formation of character, and, in con- 
sequence of their comparative brevity, contain so 
few desultory digressions, that we should not be sur- 
prised to learn that they had become more popular, 
in the general sense of the word, than either of 
Mr. Warde's preceding publications. 
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Scenes from the Life of Edward Lascelles, 
Gent. 2 Vols. Currie and Co., Dublin. 
1837. 

The reminiscences of a life chiefly spent at sea, 
partly on shore, and full of accidents, shifts, and 
such adventures as befall only those who have 
spent one half of their time cruising from place 
to place. This work does not evince quite so 
thorough a nautical spirit as Tom Cringle's Log, 
or the Cruize of the Midge ; but it exhibits, not- 
withstanding, an intimate acquaintance with the 
habitudes of the profession, and possesses all that 
freedom and breadth of colouring which gives such 
effect to strange stories, and to rapid transition of 
scenery. It is, perhaps, somewhat weakened in 
tone by a certain refinement of mind, which makes 
the author unconsciously suppress the bolder and 
coarser traits of his story ; and, while there is 
something gained in good-taste by this suppression, 
there is, on the other hand, still more lost of the 
characteristic features of the narrative. We must 
observe, however, that if this be a fault it is a fault 
on the right side, and one which every educated 
mind will readily forgive. The story itself is full 
of interest, and it is written so truthfully that we 
are half tempted to believe it is, for the most part, 
a transcript from real life. 



Mortality: a Poem sung in Solitude; with 
notes; to which are added Sonnets and 
Songs. By Thomas Cambria Jones. 
London, 1837. 

/ 
We have made several attempts to read this 

poem, and, case-hardened as we are, we could not 
accomplish the undertaking. We have no doubt 
that Mr. Jones was moved by the best possible 
motives in writing this strange incoherent poem ; 
that he believes it will be of service to the spiritual 
welfare of the reader, and that he is, without any 
vanity on the point, persuaded that he is inspired 
by a genius of no ordinary kind. But we assure 
him that these are delusions. He has fallen upon 
a wrong track, and if he do not abandon it he will 
lose himself, like a man in a wilderness. Never 
did enthusiast serve a more ungrateful mistress 
than Poesy : she will lure him on, until he for- 
sakes all useful employments to bask in her smiles, 
and then she will desert him to his fate. As we 
are altogether ignorant of the nature of the " illus- 
trious patronage that has of late been so graciously 
showered" upon Mr. Jones, and of which he 
speaks exultingly in his preface, we arc not pre- 
pared to say whether our advice to him is founded 
upon a true appreciation of circumstances. Perhaps 
the very production which is almost i incomprehen- 
sible to us, may have attracted notice in high 
quarters, and been rewarded by the fosterage of 
patrons better qualified than we are to penetrate 
its obscurities. If that be the case— if Mr. Jones's 
muse be really a profitable, as well as pleasurable 



Inspirer— of course, our critical admonition goes 
for nothing. If 

He leave no calling for this idle trade, 

but, on the contrary, find the "idle trade " more 
advantageous than any other, he is right to per- 
severe. The patronage that discerns the merits of 
this work must be of a most facile order, and Mr. 
Jones will do well to cultivate it earnestly, for it 
is more than doubtful, if he slighted it, whether 
he could ever again supply its place. 



Piso and the Praefect ; or the Ancients off 
their Stilts. 3 vols. London, 1837. 

In this work an attempt is made to produce & 
Roman novel, in which the every- day manners and 
habitudes of the people should be familiarly shewn 
as our novelists show the tone of existing society 
in their shallow and flippant fictions. That the 
attempt is a failure cannot truly be attributed to 
any want of knowledge on the part of the author, 
because he affords intermittent evidences that 
cannot be disputed, of his intimate acquaintance 
with the history and literature of the Romans; 
but it is emphatically a failure, because his method 
of drawing the private life of the ancients is by the 
coarse and palpable process of infusing into it the 
humours and vulgarities of modern days. If we 
change the names, and transpose the allusions, then 
the novel will be a novel of to-day : it is not 
embued with the Roman spirit — all that is familiar 
m it is a graft on the old stock. This is hardly 
the way to shew the ancients off their stilts, or 
indeed to shew the ancients at all. 



A .Philosophical and Practical View of 
the social Bearings and Importance of 
Education. By J. Antrobus. London, 
1837. 

A well meant, bat exceedingly inefficient treatise 
upon a subject of the highest importance to the 
best interests of mankind. The prevailing fault of 
this work is that it is theoretical. The whole of 
the actual information it conveys might with ad- 
vantage be compressed into a tithe of the space. 
The style is too verbose and overruns the matter, 
which is lost in a cloud of words. The author, 
who states that he has conducted an establishment 
for youth during fourteen years, is of opinion that 
it is practical. If he will look over it carefully, and 
mark the really practical points, he will be sur- 
prised at the very small portion they make of the 
whole. He maintains the necessity of basing 
education upon sound religious principles, which 
will be universally admitted : but when he sup- 
poses that in urging a system that shall bear refer- 
ence to the human character, he is enunciating 
something new, he surely must forget the bene- 
volent experiment that was tried tome yean ago 
by Peatalozii in SwitBerland. 
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Drury Lane. — Duverafe has left, and Taglioni 
has revisited this national temple of the muses, 
where, as usual, Shakspeare keeps guard in 
the lobby, but, strange to say, they have forgotten 
to put a fiddle into his hands. For our part, we 
wonder how it happens that Mr. Manager Bunn 
has not taken unto himself the Opera House ; his 
tastes are so decidedly foreign, that he would no 
doubt find himself much more at home in the Hay- 
market, amongst singers and dancers, than he is at 
Drury Lane amongst actors ; — " what's Shakspeare 
to him, or he to Shakspeare?" — just nothing at all, 
and therefore he very properly trundles the poet out 
of doors and the comedians after him. But all 
wont do, — high prices or low prices, dancers or 
actors, the hard-hearted public avoid the pay-place 
of Drury, as if the yellow-fever abided there. 
Poor Bunn ! he always reminds us of that ingenious 
gentleman, Triptolemus Yellowby, who was so 
exceedingly clever that he never succeeded in any 
thing. One of our cotemporaries talks of Taglioni 
drawing mints of money to the treasury ; but then 
he adds, — the sly rogue ! — that she will take away 
as much as she brings. There again is another 
point of resemblance between the two Trips, — 
Triptolemus Bunn, and Triptolemus Yellowby; 
for, what says the latter when complaining that, 
work and scheme as he will, he can never get a 
mouthful of meal from his own harvest? " The 
cart-avers," quoth the unlucky spectator, — •' the 
cart-avers make it all, and the cart-avers eat it 
all." Now though Taglioni is the very reverse of 

a cart-aver, — Anglice, a cart-horse, yet she is 

just as likely to eat up the produce of the farm as 
the more clumsy quadruped. And who can blame 
her ? All we wish is, that, when dancing off with 
the actor's gold, she would dance off with Mr. 
Manager Bunn also, which, to make a very indif- 
ferent pun, would be the best step she had ever 
taken. O Trip ! Trip ! great marvel and pity is it 
that the actors and authors do not combine and 
burn thee in effigy. 

Covknt Garden. — Another new tragedy has 
been produced at this theatre, under the name of 
Strafford, for the benefit of Mr. Macready; and 
though with much in it for praise, it has not been, 
nor perhaps has it deserved to be, particularly suc- 
cessful. The author, Mr. Browning, is no doubt 
a man of talent, but it is very possible to have 
fairly earned that praise without being able to 
write a first-rate, or even a good tragedy. In the 
present case the difficulties naturally incident to 
this species of composition, were not a little en. 
hanced by the subject, which was about as intract- 
able a material as ever dramatist coped withal. 
,The story of the unfortunate Strafford is too simple 
for five long acts, and much too familiar for any 



author to add largely to it from the stores of his 
own invention. There are, however, some striking 
scenes and situations in this piece, and the language, 
if too often abrupt and broken, is not unfrequently 
full of poetry and passion. At the fall of the 
curtain a few murmurs were heard amidst very- 
general approbation. 

Royal Academy The academy has deserted. 

Somerset House, and opened its sixty-ninth exhi- 
bition in the National Gallery, so that Art, after 
having been for so many years a mere lodger, may 
at last be said to have got a house of her own over 
her head — long may she retain it! for she gives 
good cheer and keeps good company. 

In landscape and fancy paintings, this exhibition 
is inferior to none of its predecessors, and, inasmuch 
as Martin lends his aid, it may be deemed superior. 
Many techinal objections have been made to the 
peculiar style of this unrivalled artist, and, for ought 
we know or care, these judges by line and level 
may be right ! Still Martin remains in the very 
first order of painters, and one who has carried the 
poetry of painting beyond any artist of ancient or 
modern times. Then we have Wilkie and Stan- 
field, each excellent in his own peculiar style, and 
Turner, who often offends the taste, but rarely fails 
to captivate the imagination. His powers are no 
doubt great, but all those powers are employed in 
flinging *a false glare about nature that at once 
dazzles and confounds the judgment It is as if he 
saw objects through a pair of spectacles, that, being 
themselves tinted, lent their own colour to every- 
thing within their focus. 

With so little space upon our hands, we ought 
• not perhaps to linger even a moment with the ani- 
mals of Landseer ; yet we cannot help it ; there is 
not only a peculiar charm, but a strong moral influ- 
ence about his works that the artist himself most 
probably never contemplated. Oh, that dog, 
crouched beside the coffin of his peasant master! 
it is impossible for any one to see the poor beast in 
his patient, mournful watch, and not love the whole 
race of dogs the better even for his sake ; many a 
four-footed dependent has, we suspect, reaped sub- 
stantial benefit, for a week at least, from his master's 
visit to the exhibition ; cuffs no doubt were fewer, 
and choice morsels more abundant 

Passing over some thirty or forty names, all de- 
serving of favourable notice would our limits allow 
it, we come to the room of sculpture, wherein, as 
usual, Sir Francis Chantry shines in unquestioned 
and unquestionable superiority. His statue of Sir 
John Malcolm is a splendid work, and perhaps 
many will find, as we have done, even greater 
pleasure in contemplating the bust of South ey, a 
subject worthy of his genius. The marble seems 
literally to have softened into flesh under the touch 
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of the sculptor, so full of life is every muscle of the 
face and brow ; a man of any fancy might look at 
this bust till, like the monks of Maturin gazing on 
the monuments, "he almost deemed it lived," — and 
that too in the broad daylight, without the aid of 
night and tempest. Envy itself would be puzzled 
to find a spot in a work so perfect. 

In the same department is an admirable group by 
Gibson, representing " Hylsis surprised by the 
Naiads," a beautiful statue of Euphrosyne by 
Westmacott, a very clever group of four figures by 
Rennie, and some promising specimens by West- 
macott, Jun. Indeed, it is only in the architec- 
tural portion that we find serious grounds for cen- 
sure ; and there, with every wish to make a maiden 
assize of it and capitally convict no offenders, we 
cannot, in justice cither to ourselves or our readers, 
pass over "A View of the Front, towards Trum- 
pington Street, of the Fitz- William Museum, 
building at Cambridge," by a Mr. George B*»sevi, 
Jun. Why, a common builder would be ashamed 
of such a thing ; a carpenter, who had the grace to 
write at all, would be ashamed to put his name to 
it. And this flagrant insult to good taste and 
common sense is to disgrace the walls, that are 
honoured by the works of men like Wilkins and 
Gandy ! Verily the heads at Cambridge may be 
excused for having chosen such a dolt to build for 
them, seeing that their occupations do not lead to 
any very intimate acquaintance with the Fine Arts ; 
but what are we to say to the Academicians, who 
ought to know, and who do know, better ? Good- 
nature may be pleaded in excuse for much, but not 
for such palpable folly as this — an injustice to 
themselves no less than towards others. It will be 
in vain to talk of architecture as an art if minds of 
this stamp are to be deemed worthy of the name ; 
then have Smirke, and Elmes, and Burton, wasted 
their time and talents upon an object most unwor- 
thy of them, and the sooner the business is left to 
the builder and the carpenter the better. Bile tumet 
jecur, — and lest the overflowings of our gall should 
haply prove bitter to others of more desert, we 
quit the subject of the Academy for the present 
season. 

SlGNOR CaMPANARi's EXHIBITION, PaLL MaLL. 

To those who delight in tracing the habits and the 
customs of the early ages this will be a highly 
interesting exhibition ; and even those, who are not 
professed antiquarians, may have no common feel- 
ings excited by thus walking in the tombs and 
amongst the sarcophagi of a race that has passed 
away. The object of the ingenious Italian is, by a 
series of Sepulchral Chambers, to show the ancient 



mode of burial practised in Etruria. These cham- 
bers are five in number, being all facsimile repre- 
sentations of Etruscan tombs, in each of which are 
placed the identical sarcophagi, vases, armour, gold- 
ornaments, bones, and other remains that were 
found in them by himself and his assistants at the 
time of their excavation. 

There is much difference in the decorations of 
the tombs, considered relatively to their merits as 
works of art. This may probably arise in some 
measure from the different rank of their silent in- 
mates, and the greater or less degree of talent in 
consequence employed upon them ; partly, too, it 
may be owing to the chambers having been built at 
distant periods ; but still there is a discordance in 
the execution of the ornaments of the same tomb, 
for which we are utterly at a loss to account. 
While some of the decorations, exhibiting the games 
and the amusements of the people, are much in the 
style of the best Etruscan vases, others are little 
better than the rude, hard forms of the Egyptian 
artists. Then again there is a perfection of art in 
some of the high reliefs upon the sarcophagi, though 
worn by time, that seems to announce a nearer, or 
a remoter period, for they go much beyond the best 
of the decorations upon the walls. We do not, 
however, mention these things, aa at all detracting 
from the truth, or value, of this highly-interesting 
exhibition, but as being points well worthy the con- 
sideration of the curious in such matters. 

Panorama of Dublin, Leicester Fields. — Mr. 
Burford is evidently not one, who from indolence 
will hide his talents under a bushel, for here, 
before we have had time to be fairly sated with his 
picture of Chamouni, he gives us a view of the 
City and Bay of Dublin with the surrounding 
country. The work, too, is as creditable to his 
talents as the speed of the production is to his dili- 
gence, nor is it at all inferior to the best and most 
popular of his previous efforts. 

The view is taken from Killeeney, a hill about 
eight miles from Dublin, and extends to a consi- 
derable distance in every direction, comprehending 
a variety of picturesque scenes, each of which is in 
itself a landscape of no slight interest. The marine 
portion of the panorama, with its ships, here in 
light, and there again seen mistily through the 
veil of distance, is exceedingly beautiful, and, if 
looked at steadily for a few minutes, will grow 
almost into a reality. The greatest fault we can 
find in it is that the sharp, hard outline of the 
horizon does not well accord with the dimness of 
the intervening perspection. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 



BIRTHS. 

On the 24th ult., the Lady Emmeline, Stewart 
Wortley, of a daughter. On the 29th alt., the 
wife of E. F. Danvers, Esq., Epping Forest, of a 
daughter. On the 1st ult., at Wycombe Lodge, 
Kensington, the lady of G. S. Ford, Esq., of a 
daughter. On the 1st ult., the lady of A. John, 
•ton, Esq., M.P., of a daughter. On the 30th 
ult., the lady of W. 8. Dugdale, Esq., M.P., of 
a son. On the 22nd ult., at Frankfort on the 
Maine, the lady of H. G. Kuper, Esq., of a son. 
On the 1st May, at Cam House, the lady of H. 0. 
Singleton, Esq., of A clan, Meath, of a son and 
heir. On the 2nd ult., at Holm wood, Berks, the 
Countess of Antoine, of a daughter. On the 1st 
ult, in Montague Place, Montague Square, the 
lady of S. Stewart, Esq., of a son. On the 9th 
ult., in Manchester Square, the lady of W. M. 
Praed, Esq., M.P., of a daughter. On the 8th, 
the Viscountess Holmesdale, of a daughter. On 
the 7th, at the Green Park Hotel, Viscountess 
Adare, of a son still horn. On the 8th ult., at 
Baldovan House, the Lady Jane Ogilvy, of a sou. 
On the 1 3th ult., in Cavendish Square, the Lady 
Hill, of a sen. On the 14th ult, in York 
Place, Portman Square, Lady Harriett. Searle, of 
a daughter. On the 10th ult., in Spring Gardens, 
the lady of W. C. Witt, Esq., of a son. On the 
12th ult, at St Germain-en-Laye, the lady of the 
Hon. St J. Butler, of a daughter. On the 10th 
January, at Moderah, Colombo, the lady of W. O. 
Carr, Esq., King's Advocate of Ceylon, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 9th of March, at St. John's Church* 
Antigua, by the Lord Bishop of the diocese, the 
Rev. Thomas Clarke, B. A., youngest son of Robert 
Boucher Clarke, Esq. of Barbadoes, to Jalia, 
youngest daughter of the late John Bennett, Esq. 
On the 20th inst, at the British Embassy, Paris, 
Flora, third daughter of the late W. Mitchell, 
Esq., of Harley Street, to A. B. De Sedaigea, 
tecoud son of the Count de Sedaiges, of Aubergne. 
On the 27th inst., at St. Bride's, Liverpool, by 
the Rev. J. W. Harden, M.A., J. W. Harden, of 
the Inner Temple, Esq., barrister-at-law, to Angelina, 
the second daughter of Sir J. S. P. Salusbury, of 
Brynbella, in the county of Flint. On the 11th 
ult, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Earl Bruce, 
eldest son of the Marquis of Ailesbury, to Mary 
Caroline, daughter of the late Earl of Pembroke. 
On the 10th, at Brighton, J. S. Morritt, Esq., of 
Rokeby, to Ellen Frances, daughter of Sir R. 
Willmot, Bart, of Chiddesden and Kemp Town. 
On the 18th ult., at St George's, Hanover Square, 
Mr. Smith, son of Lady E. Smith, to Miss 
M' Donald, sister to Lord Macdonald. On the 
14th of January, at St George's Cathedral, 
Madras^Captain J. B. Forater, to Sarah, daughter 



of Sir P. and Lady Sarah Maitland. At Hamp- 
stead, on the 24th inst, E. H. Darell, jun. Esq., 
of Calehill, Kent, to Lucy Mary, daughter of J. 
Wright, Esq., of Behize Park, Hampstead. On 
the 25th inst., at Battersea Church, the Rev. R. 
Sale, of Bovinger, Essex, to Ann, eldest daughter 
of A. Borradaile, Esq., of Lavender-hill. On the 
24th inst., at St. Paucras Church,- W. W. Wren, 
jun. Esq., of Tavistock-place, Russell-square, to 
Anna Maria, second daughter of T. Chapman, Esq., 
Marshal of the King's Bench. On the 3rd ult, 
P. J. Salomons, Esq., of Upper Wimpoie Street, 
to Cecilia, daughter of S. M. Samuel, Esq., of 
Park Crescent On the 10th ult, at Prestwick 
Church, J. T. Scott, Esq., of Commuston, Kin- 
cardineshire, to Fanny, daughter of T. Drinkwater, 
Esq., Howell House, Lancashire. On the 9th 
ult., at St. George's, Hanover Square, E. Glover, 
Esq., to Charlotte, daughter of W. Custance, 
Esq., of Cambridge. On the 9th ult, E. H. M. 
Kelly, Esq., 29th reg., to Frances Georgina, 
daughter of the late Captain Hunt, 26th reg. 
On the 9th ult., at St. John's, Paddington, M. 
Glasse, Esq., late of the fifty-third reg., to Marian, 
daughter of the late Dr. Fawsett, of Connaught 
Square. On the 10th, at Farnham, T. Baines, 
Esq., son of E. Baines, Esq., M.P., to Eliza, 
daughter of W. Paine, Esq., of Farnham. On 
the llth, at Christ Church, Marylebone, W. Ha- 
milton, son of the late Dr. Pemberton, to Anne 
Maria, daughter of the late Rev. J. L. Warner, of 
High Grove, Walsingham. 

DEATHS. 

On the 1 1th instant., at Cheltenham, in the 
32nd year of her age, Elizabeth Sarah, the beloved 
wife of the Rev. G. C. Jordan, M.A., Chaplain of 
Blakeney, in Gloucestershire. On the 22nd inst., 
at his house in Russell Place, Fitzroy Square, much 
and deservedly lamented, J. R. Bourcard, Esq., 
late his Majesty's Prussian Consul-General, aged 60. 
On the 24th inst, at Wickham, aged 72, P. B. 
Greene, Esq., Captain R.N. On the 25th inst, 
at Bath, Lady Brownrigg, relict of the late Sir R. 
Brownrigg, Bart. G.C.B., of Hilstone House, in the 
county of Monmouth. At Leeds, Colonel J. 
Castidy, for many years Lieut-Colonel of his Ma* 
jesty's 31st reg. On the 3rd ult, at Fxitham, 
New Forest, W. Harbin, Esq., aged 76. On the 
3rd ult, at his seat, Thorn Hill, S. Reed, Esq. 
aged 75. On the 6th ult, Lieut. -Colonel T. 
Evelyn, late of his Majesty's 2nd Life Guards. 
On the 17th ult, at Kirkaldy, N.B., Georgina 
Mary, daughter of Sir W. P. Call, Bart. On the 
7th ult., at Com teen Hall, Northamptonshire, the 
lady of Sir W. Wake, Bart. On the 7th ult., at 
Brighton, Major Philip Stewart, aged 72. On the 
7th ult., at Craster, S. Craster, Esq., aged 63. 
On the 6th ult., at Shanklin, Isle of Wight, aged 
21, W. A. Christian, Esq., Ensign 37 reg. 
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